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Awonest the various pursuits which occupy the attention of man, 
whether considered in regard to profit or amusement, few hold a 
more distinguished place than Horticulture. Even in the primeval 
ages of the world, before luxury had established its controul over 
every relation of human life, and the wants and necessities of man 
were confined to the immediate productions of his native soil, we 
even then find, that the culture of the garden was one of the pri- 
mary objects of his industry, and the principal source on which he 
depended for his subsistence. With the lapse of years, the benefits 
of Horticulture gradually developed themselves, and the pages of 
history furnish us with innumerable examples, of the great and im- 
portant advantages which have resulted to a country, in which its 
princes and nobility have applied themselves to the study of 
practical Horticulture, thereby opening fresh sources of national 
grandeur, and enlarging the sphere of individual prosperity. 
Grateful, however, as we ought to be to such exalted characters, 
who, indifferent to the eleyated station in which their destiny 
has placed them, have boldly shaken off the fetters thrown over 
them by ignorance and prejudice, and have descended from “ their 
high estate” to wield the spade and plough; yet our thanks 
are still more pre-eminently due to such men as a Bacon, 
an Evelyn, and a Platt, who have not only, by the transcendant 
power of their abilities, penetrated into the arcana of agricultural 
and botanical science, but who have also, by their invaluable writ- 
ings, transmitted to us the results of their laborious researches, and 
thereby laid the foundation to those important discoveries in the 
practical management of the garden for which the present age is so 
happily distinguished. 

Agriculture, and with it its twin-sister, Horticulture, may be 
_ considered as the immediate precursors of human civilization; and 
we find that all nations advanced in general and individual pros« 
perity, in proportion to their progress in, and to their attachment 
to agricultural pursuits. The native beholds his fields ripening with 
corn—bjs vineyards blushing with the grape—the spirit of patriot: 
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ism arises in him —his love of industry is awakened, and his 
country is enriched by his labors. Wherever the earth is richly 
cultivated, there plenty and happiness abound—the desert becomes 
peopled—the barren waste is transformed into golden fields of corn 
and the orchards and the gardens teem with their luscious fruits. 

Horticulture has, within these few years, made more rapid 
advances towards perfection, than perhaps any other science, 
but it is a principle, which cannot be too forcibly and fre- 
quently impressed on the mind of those, who undertake the 
cultivation of a field or garden, that with the possession of 
mere theoretical knowledge, a positive failure must be the 
consequence. The knowledge of the management of a garden 
is not to be obtained by pertinaciously adhering to one particu- 
lar system, however recommended by high and celebrated names. 
There are various and other important points to be taken into con- 
sideration, the particular knowledge of which is only to be acquired 
by the most constant perseverance and the most unremitting indus- 
try, and by reducing the principles of theory to the certain and 
infallible test of practice. But how is this knowledge to be ac- 
guired ? how is it to be obtained at an expense which the limited 
income of the gardener or the peasant will enable him to bear? 
The answer is obvious: it is only to be acquired by closely attend- 
Ing to the rules and precepts laid down by those eminent men, who - 
have made the science of Horticulture their sole study, who have 
had time and ability to examine the systems and the experiments of 
others, and who, by their indefatigable industry, have penetrated 
into the mysteries of nature, and wrested from her, as it were by 
force, those secrets, which she seemed determined should never be 
disclosed. 

We disclaim all intention of decrying or depreciating the labors 
of those, who have preceded us in the important task which we have 
at present undertaken. The systems which they laid down for the 
management of a garden were probably the most proper, and the 
best adapted to the limited knowledge and experience of the times 
in which they lived; but as the spirit of discovery proceeded, 
and the light of improvement was more generally diffused, 
the ancient systems gradually gave way, and in process of time 
were utterly exploded. Were a gardener of the middle ‘of the 
eighteenth century to be suddenly placed in a garden cultivated 
on the principles of the present day, his surprise would perhaps be 
as great as that of the untutored savage on seeing a gigantic fabric 
moving on the waters of the ocean, impelled by a little steam 
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arising from a cauldron of boiling water. An Abercromby, a 
Miller, a M‘Phail, and a Nicol, have, it must be acknowledged, 
contributed much to enlarge the sphere of our horticultural. know- 
ledge, and we readily and willingly offer them the meed of merit 
for the benefit which the country has derived from their labors ; 
it must, however, be admitted, that the channels through which 
their discoveries and improvements have been hitherto dissemi- 
nated through the country, are placed beyond the reach of the 
middling or lower classes, by the great expense with which the pur- 
chase of them is attended. The transactions of the Horticultural 
Society, however valuable and useful they may be to noblemen and 
gentlemen, are only circulated within the sphere of a chosen few, 
and are by far too expensive to become the property of persons of 
moderate fortune. In the purchase of those works, excellent as 
they may be in their kind, and highly useful as they may prove 
to the scientific or experimental Horticulturist, the mere simple 
Gardener, to whom the principles of practice are alone valuable, 
would find, that to obtain the single grain of corn of which he 
was in search, he has also bought a mass of extraneous matter, 
destitute to him of all benefit and utility. 

It becomes therefore a desideratum, that a work should be cireu- 
lated, in which those defects are remedied ; in which the entire sys- 
tem of practical science is laid down in the most clear and explicit 
terms, and in which the nobleman, as well as the more humble 
operative gardener, may, at one glance, survey the experience and 
knowledge of the most celebrated practical men, and find those 
valuable rules laid down for their guidance in the management of 
their gardens, on which must depend the plenty and excellence of 
their produce. 

The principles which should be particularly attended to in the 
compilation of such a work, and which will be found to have been 
invariably adhered to in the present instanee, are conciseness, per- 
spicuity, clearness of definition, a total absence of all abstruse and 
useless terms, and a general attention to the explanation of those 
minutiae of horticultural science, which must necessarily render a 
work of this kind so invaluable to every individual, who takes upon 
himself the management of a garden, whether for amusement or for 
profit. We discard from our pages all the crude and undi- 
gested theories of the mere experimentalist, which only tend to mis- 
lead and confuse the mind, and we direct our attention solely to the 
dissemination of that solid and valuable instruction, by which every 
class of society, from the nobleman to the peasant, may be initiated 
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in the practical department of one of the most interesting arts, which 
can occupy the attention of man. 

Horticulture is not confined, at the present day, to a few indi- 
viduals, who may have selected it as the immediate means of their 
subsistence; its spirit is transfused into all classes of society; it has 
become a favorite object of the attention and study of the fair sex, 
in the most elevated ranks of life. As a source of agreeable do- 
mestic recreation, especially to the female sex, few objects stand 
higher in estimation than the care of a garden. It is a source of 
health to the valetudinarian; the aspect of his flowers renovates his 
spirits, and in their balsamic odour he seems to inhale fresh life, 
and a delightful invigoration of his exhausted frame. What is 
more pleasing and gratifying to age, wlien the customary scenes of 
life have lost their relish, than to spend the evening of his days in 
the cultivation and amusement of a garden? he looks on his flowers 
as his children, and in their bloom and blossom feels himself young 
again. A taste for gardening, unlike all other tastes, diminishes 
not as we advance in years; it lives with us to the last hour, and it 
is our last wish, that the flowers which we have reared, should be 
strewn on our grave. 

The gardens of the great were formerly under the sole 
control of a well-educated scientific man, but now we see the 
peeress directing the management of her own gardens and green- 
houses, by the force of her own knowledge and experience ; 
we see her ransacking the most distant quarters of the world for 
those beautiful exotics, which are now the pride and beauty of our 
gardens; we see the opulent merchant, after a meritorious life 
spent in the harassing and uncertain walks of commerce, retiring to 
his suburban retreat, and there passing the evening of his life in 
the cultivation of his garden, or the management of his hot-houses. 
We see the peasant, after the labor of the day is over, recreating 
himself in the cultivation of his garden, that pride and boast of an 
English cottage: in fine, whithersoever we direct our view, we 
behold the spirit of Horticulture pervading every rank in life; it 
decorates the table of the ncbleman with the luscious pine—it cheers 
the frugal board of the peasant with wholesome vegetables. If we 
direct our attention to the general aspect of the country, how much 
has the spirit of Horticulture contributed to its present beautified 
condition. Where the steps of our forefathers trod over wastes 
and wilds, now smiles the garden, with its fruits and flowers. 
There is scarcely a spot in the remotest parts of England, in the 
dells of Wales, or the glens of Scotland, in which the effects of 
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the spade are not to be seen: it may be said, in fact, to have civi- 
lized the country; it has endeared the peasant to his native soil; it 
has opened to him a never-failing source of sustenance, at once 
prolific and wholesome, and it has imparted to him a spirit of pride 
and emulation, which enables him to surmount the cares and priva- 
tions of a dependant life. 

Partial, however, as we must naturally be supposed to be to our 
own individual mode of practice, as having been the result of a long- 
tried experience, we are by no means insensible to the merits_of the 
various methods of management adopted by others, nor do we treat 
with indifference many late valuable inventions and discoveries, by 
which the operations of the garden are facilitated, and ultimate success 
more decidedly insured. In our exposition, however, of the prac- 
tice and inventions of others, we beg not to be considered as giving 
our unqualified approval of their excellence or superiority over the 
method recommended by ourselves; but in a work of general prac- 
tical utility, which this especially professes to be, we might expose 
ourselves to the imputation of partiality and prejudice, and even of 
ignorance, were we to exclude from our pages all mention of the 
different methods of management at present adopted by several 
eminent Horticulturists, and which, in many instances, are in reality 
founded on the most acknowledged principles of practical science. 
The positive and apparent advantages of each method are fully and 
impartially exhibited, and the option is thereby given to every indi- 
vidual, to adopt that particular one, which is most congenial to his 
taste and condition in life. 

With the view of rendering this work more practically useful and 
perfect than some others which have preceded it, and which cannot 
fail to recommend it to the serious attention of every Horticulturist, 
it will be sufficient to enumerate the following subjects, which 
will come under discussion, the value of which cannot be too highly 
appreciated by every individual, who may contemplate the design of 
establishing a garden, either on a large or a limited scale. 

The cultivation of culinary vegetables is the primary object of 
attention of every Gardener. In this work their mode of culture is 
exhibited, according to the latest approved system, arranged for 
every month in the year, at the same time that a specification Is 
given of the choicest sorts, famed for the excellence of their flavor, 
or the abundance of their supply. The Fruit-garden is next in 
consideration, and therein we profess to give the most ample in- 
struction for the management of our native fruits, accompanied by a 
new systematic catalogue of all their varieties and sub-varieties, as a 
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guide to those, who may be desirous to obtain the choicest fruits, 
either as an ornament to the table, or as an article of commerce. 
Under the respective departments of the Hot-house, the Green 
house, the Conservatory and Forcing-garden, the latest improve- 
ments in their management are displayed, exemplified by drawings 
of many valuable modern inventions for facilitating their respective 
operations. In the former department, the new system of heating 
forcing-houses by hot water is fully exhibited, accompanied by 
appropriate designs for the erection of the necessary apparatus. 
Our subordinate departments will treat of the nature of Soils—the 
application of Manures—the choice of situations for Gardens-— 
the grafting and pruning of Trees—with every other topic con- 
nected with the practical management of a Garden. 

The illustrative department of this Work will be enriched with 
engravings, executed in a superior style, of some of the choicest 
fruits and flowers, drawn and colored ad vivam, constituting itself a 
highly recommendatory feature, at the same time that it must prove 
of acknowledged importance to the Florist and the Pomonologist. 

Having thus particularized the leading features of our Work, we 
confidently submit ourselves to the impartial decision of the Public, 
for the style and manner in which the various departments have 
been executed. Our claim to their approbation and patronage is 
founded on the production of a work, combining in itself the soundest 
principles of modern practice, with the latest improvements and dis- 
coveries of the most refined science. With our view constantly 
directed to the diffusion of useful, practical information, we have 
been equally attentive to those branches, which depend on orna- 
ment for their excellence, or which require in their management a 
higher degree of professional skill. To attain perfection belongs 
not to the human character, but in proportion as it is approached, so 
is the meed of approbation which should be awarded; it is by that 
standard that we are willing to be judged, and if by our efforts we 
have made a single blade of grass to grow where none grew before, 
—if we have awakened in a single individual, whether of high or 
low degree, a love and taste for the benefits and beauties of a gar- 
den,—if we have exploded a single erroneous custom in the prac- 
tical department of Horticulture, or have simplified any of the diffi- 
cult branches of the art, the principal objects of our labor have been 
attained, and we may say with the elegant writer of antiquity, that 
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GARDENING, if not the most useful, is undoubtedly the 
most ancient of all arts: the sacred historian informs us, that 
the Almighty had no sooner created the universe, than he 
planted a garden eastward in Eden, and after this garden was 
finished, “‘ The Lord God took the man, and put him into 
the garden of Eden, to dress it, and to keep it.” This may 
be considered as the first account which we have in sacred 
history of the origin of gardens; although, in fabulous and 
profane history, we have many vague accounts of gardens, 
without conveying to us any positive information respecting 
their produce and cultivation. 

We have no farther account of gardening in the antediluvian 
world, with the exception of the immediate results of the 
transgressions of our first parents, who, for their disobedience, 
were not only themselves thrust out of the garden of Eden, 
and doomed to till the sterile ground by the sweat of their 
brow, but also entailed a lasting curse upon all their posterity. 

Soon after the general deluge, the Mosaic history informs 
us, that Noah no sooner found the earth in a state fit for cul- 
tivation, than he became a husbandman and planted a vine- 
yard, and most probably a garden, and made wine. 

b 
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Frequent mention is made by the same historian of vine- 
yards, which were the gardens of those days, being cultivated 
by the majority of the people, through whose lands the chil- 
dren of Israel passed on their journey to the promised land. 

Several gardens, belonging to Jewish princes and their sub- 
jects, are mentioned in the sacred Scriptures; but that of 
Solomon is the principal on record. Solomon was not only a 
cultivator of a garden, but is also the first person recorded in 
history in the character of a botanist. He is said to have 
been acquainted with all trees, ‘from the cedar of Lebanon, 
to the hyssop which springeth out of the wall.” 

The garden of Solomon was quadrangular, enclosed by a 
high wall, and contained, among other plants, the rose, the 
lilly of the valley, calamus, camphire, spikenard, saffron, and 
cinnamon; timber-trees, as the cedar, the pine, and the fir; 
and fruits, such as the grape, fig, apple, palm, and pome- 
granate. It also contained water, in wells and living streams, 
and the situation, in all probability, was contiguous to the 
palace, similar to the gardens of some of his successors. 

Solomon had also a vineyard at Baalhamon, which he let 
out at one thousand pieces of silver, or £158. sterling, per 
annum. 

Ahasuerus, also, had a garden near his palace, although we 
have no further account of it than that he returned out of the 
palace-garden into the place of the banquet of wine, where 
the queen was. (Esther vii. 7, 8.) 

Ahab wished to have the vineyard of Naboth, the Jezreelite, 
to make it a garden of herbs, because it was contiguous to his 
palace. Upon being refused, he was very sorrowful, but his 
wife Jezebel found means to impeach Naboth, by false wit- 
nesses, of treason, and caused him to be stoned to death, and 
then delivered the desired vineyard into the hands of her 
husband. 


Many other gardens are mentioned both in the Old and — 


New Testaments, sufficient to bear ample testimony of the 
importance in which they were held by the Jews, and the 
people immediately connected with them. 

Our account of the horticulture of the antient Jews is very 
imperfect; but, like that of the majority of the eastern nations, 
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it was probably upon the same plan as is still adopted in 
Canaan, which is principally directed to the cultivation of 
cooling fruits, for the purpose of allaying thirst, and mode- 
rating the heat of the climate; aromatic herbs were also cul- 
tivated to give a tone to the stomach, and wine was made to 
refresh and invigorate the spirits. Their gardens, according 
to the most authentic information, produced cucumbers, me- 
lons, gourds, onions, leeks, garlick, anise, cummin, coriander, 
mustard, and various spices. Cucumbers, melons, leeks, and 
garlick were eaten in Egypt, and the cultivation of them was 
probably continued as long as the Egyptians remained a 
powerful people. 

In the 2d chap. of Numbers, ver. 5, we find them murmur- 
ing to Moses at the want of these fruits and vegetables. 

The gardens of the Hesperides are the next in antiquity to 
that of Eden, and were situated in Africa, near Mount Atlas, 
or, according to others, near Cyrenaica. ‘They are described 
by a geographer of the sixth century before Christ, as being 
situated in a place eighteen fathoms deep, with an acclivity on 
all sides, and two stadia in diameter, covered with a variety 
of trees planted closely and thickly interwoven. The most 
noted fruits of this garden were the golden apples, supposed 
to have been oranges, which Hercules carried off by stratagem, 
although guarded by a dreadful dragon, which never slept. 
Independently of these apple-trees, many other ornamental 
trees and shrubs grew in this garden, such as olives, almonds. 
mulberries, arbutus, ivy, and myrtle. 

The promised garden of Mahomet is the next in notoriety, 
of which we have any traditionary account, and it was the 
heaven of his religion. The pleasures of temporal gardens, 
which we so much covet and admire, are but of momentary 
consideration, compared with their duration in the gardens of 
Mahomet, which, to all true believers, were to last for one 
thousand years. 

Having thus given a cursory detail of the gardens of the 
primary ages of the world, we will now proceed to a short 
review of those gardens of antiquity, of which an historical 
account is handed down to us by the Greek and Latin his- 
torians. 
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The garden of Alcinous is supposed to have been situated 
in an island of that name; but by some it is considered to be 
Corfu, in the Ionian Sea, and by others, with more probability, 
an Asiatic island. 

It has been remarked by Sir William Temple, that this 
description contains all the justest rules and provisions which 
are requisite for the construction of the most perfect garden. 
The extent of the garden of Alcinous was, in those days of 
simplicity, looked on as great, even for a prince. It was 
enclosed to protect it from depredations, and, for conveniency, 
was placed near the gates of the palace. 

This is the first garden, according to Harte, that we read 
of in ancient history. It contained only three or four kinds 
of fruit-trees, a few beds of culinary vegetables, and a small 
number of flowers. It contained two wells, one for the use 
of the garden, and the other for the palace. 

The gardens of Laertes, described by Virgil, appear to 
have been nearly similar to that of Alcinous, but more varied 
in its productions. So attached was Laertes to his garden, 
that when his son Ulysses paid him a yisit, he describes him 
to be found no where but in his garden, “ attended by his 
servants, gathering shrubs to make a hedge, and the old man 
directing them, and weeding the plants with gloves on, because 
of the bushes.” 

The celebrated gardens of Babylon, commonly called the 
hanging-gardens, so celebrated among the Greeks, on account 
of their being elevated, according to some historians, upon 
vast blocks of stone, supported by pillars of the same material. 
These gardens are described by Strabo and Diodorus, as con- 
taining a square of four hundred feet on each side, giving an 
area of nearly four acres, and were carried to a considerable 
elevation, in the manner of several large terraces, one appear- 
ing incumbent on the other, till the height equalled that of the 
walls of the city. The ascent was from terrace to terrace by 
stairs ten feet. wide. The whole pile was sustained by vast 
arches, raised upon other arches, one above the other, and 
strengthened by a wall of twenty-two feet in thickness, that 
surrounded it on every side. Large flat stones, sixteen feet 
Jong and four broad, were first laid on the top of the arches; 
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over these was a layer of reed, mixed with a great quantity of 
bitumen, on which were two rows of bricks, closely cemented 
with plaster. The whole was covered with thick sheets of 
lead, on which the mould of the gardens was deposited, which 
was so deep, that the largest trees could take root in it, and 
with these the terraces were covered, as well as with plants 
and flowers. 

These extraordinary and elevated gardens were built by 
Nebuchadnezzar, for the purpose of gratifying his queen 
Amistis, who, being a native of Media, could not be recon- 
ciled to the flat appearance of Babylon, which, for many miles 
round, was an immense level space; and Media, her native 
country, being rather hilly, and presenting that undulation of 
surface, which has always been considered an indispensable 
beauty in landscape. This is the first instance we have on 
record of any attempt to give to a level surface that undu- 
lating effect which is so much admired in nature. It is there- 
fore probable, from the above circumstance, that landscape- 
gardening had been studied in Media to some extent, and that 
the queen of Nebuchadnezzar had not been altogether an in- 
attentive observer of the beauties of landscape. The erection 
of these gardens, from whatever motive they may have been 
erected, reflects greater credit on this king than any other 
action of his life. 

We have another instance, of nearly the same date, of the 
preference given to lofty situations for gardens. Diodorus 
Siculus observes, ‘‘ When Semiramis came to Chanon, a city 
of Media, she discovered on an elevated plane a rock of 
stupendous height, and of considerable extent. Here she 
erected another garden, exceedingly large, enclosing a rock 
in the midst of it, on which she erected sumptuous buildings 
for pleasure, commanding a view both of the plantations and 
encampments.” This Amazonian queen had, it appears, a 
taste for gardening as well as for war. 

Cyrus, the younger, was a great patron of gardening in 
Persia; and in whatever part of his dominions he fixed his 
residence, he carefully cultivated and established gardens. 
Plutarch informs us, that Lysander, the Spartan general, 
found Cyrus cultivating his garden with his own hands at 
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Sardis; he was informed by Cyrus that the arrangement of his 
garden was entirely his own work, and that many of the trees 
were planted by himself. Lysander was astonished to hear 
this, and expressing his surprise to the king, Cyrus said, 
“Do you wonder at this, Lysander? I swear, by the diadem 
I wear, that if I be in health, I never eat any food until I 
have exercised my body till I perspire, sometimes in martial 
exercises, at other times in gardening, or similar laborious 
exercises of husbandry.” 

Cyrus had many gardens: one of them, at Celenz, was of 
such extent, that he mustered the Grecian forces, to the num- 
ber of thirteen thousand men, in it. Gardening must, there- 
fore, have been reduced to a regular science, under such a 
patron as Cyrus, and we are informed by Pliny, that, in the 
Persian gardens, the trees were planted in straight lines, and 
regular figures. Among their trees, the Oriental plane, and, 
what may appear to us remarkable, the narrow-leaved elm, 
(now called English,) held a conspicuous place. Odoriferous 
plants, such as roses, violets, &c., were planted along the 
margins of the walks. 

Epicurus, among the Greeks, delighted in the pleasures of 
the garden, and he chose one for the spot in which to teach 
his philosophy. Among the flowers cultivated by the Greeks 
were the narcissus, violet, and rose. 

Lord Bacon and W. Mason considered gardening as rather 
neglected among the Greeks, notwithstanding the progress of 
the sister art of architecture, which gave rise to his lordship’s 
remark, ‘‘ That when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build stately sooner than to garden finely; as if gar- 
dening were the greater perfection.” 

The garden of Tarquinius Superbus, five hundred and four 
years before Christ, is mentioned by Livy and Dionysius Hali- 
carnassus, as among the first in the annals of Roman history. 
It adjoined the royal palace, and abounded chiefly with roses 
and poppies. 

The next in rotation was that of Lucullus, near Baiz, in 
the bay of Naples. In this garden, the peach, cherry, and 
apricot, were first introduced from the East, and were pro- 
bably brought by Lucullus himself on his return from one of 
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his expeditions from the eastern part of Asia, where it is most 
likely that he contracted a taste for gardening. 

In the gardens of the Augustan age, Virgil describes the 
chicory, cucumber, ivy, acanthus, myrtle, narcissus, and 
rose; but of the progress of gardening in this age, tradition 
is very silent. From Cicero and Pliny the elder, we learn, 
that the quincunx manner of planting trees was then gene- 
rally in use; and by Martial we are informed, that the clip- 
ping of trees was introduced by Cneus Matius, a friend of 
Augustus. 

That which has been termed the Dutch style of gardening 
was used about this time, and it is supposed to have been the 
style adopted by Pliny, in the formation of his garden, and 
it was used in this country in the reigns of King William and 
of Queen Elizabeth, specimens of which still remain, the 
most perfect of which is at Holm-Court, in Herefordshire, and 
is supposed to have been laid out by Loudon and Wise. This 
taste, displayed by Pliny, appears to have prevailed until the 
decline of the Roman empire, and, owing to its having been 
displayed in a minor degree in the gardens of religious houses 
during the dark ages, as well as in the writings of Pliny, has 
thus been handed down to modern times. ‘‘ Every country- 
house,” says the Roman historian, “had its gardens in the 
days of Pliny; and it is not too much, taking this circumstance 
in connection with the remarks of Columella, to hazard a 
conjecture, that even the Romans themselves considered their 
gardens less perfect than their houses.” 

The following fruits were introduced into Italy by the Ro- 
mans, viz.: the peach from Persia, the fig from Syria, the 
pomegranate from Africa, the citron from Media, the apricot 
from Epirus, cherries from Pontus, and apples, pears, and 
plums from Armenia. Hirshfield observes: ‘* The rarity and 
beauty of these trees, joined to the delicious taste of their fruits, 
must have enchanted the Romans, especially on their first in- 
troduction, and rendered ravishing to the sight, gardens which 
became insensibly embellished with the many productions which 
were poured into them from Greece, Asia, and Africa.” They 
also attempted, with considerable success, the forcing of fruits. 
Sir Joseph Banks conjectures, from the Epigrams of Martial, 
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that both grapes and peaches were forced ; and Pliny says that, 
_ by means of specularia, or plates of the lapis specularis, 'Tibe- 
rius had cucumbers in his garden throughout the year. 

For a long period after the fall of the Roman empire, garden- 
ing, as well as all other arts, fellinto decay, and would possibly 
have been almost forgotten, had not the monks, who were the 
only class of men whose particular station in life enabled them 
to accomplish the undertaking, continued to cultivate the fruits 
of the earth. Their sacred profession secured them from open 
violence, and the secluded life which they generally led, enabled 
them to devote a considerable portion of their time to horticul- 
tural pursuits, and which they found conduced both to their 
health and comfort. Many of the old pear-trees growing at 
this day, were planted by the monks, and some of the early sorts 
were introduced into this country by them from different parts 
of the continent, and are to be found in some of the monastic 
gardens at the present time. 

In Italy, gardening was revived about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, under the patronage of the Medici family. 
Their gardens were generally in the geometric style, similar to 
those of Pliny, and they continued in that form till about the 
middle of the last century, when a style more agreeable to 
nature was introduced. About the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the taste for distributing statues, &c. in the gardens, was 
re-established ; and about the end of the same century, hydrau- 
lic devices were introduced, for which the gardens at Tivoli 
were so distinguished. 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century, the formal 
and stiff square-clipt hedges, straight walks, and trees uniformly 
lopped, formed the distinguishing features of a fine Italian 
garden. Since that period, gardening has progressively im- 
proved in Italy ; but the Italians are still far behind this country 
in horticulture, although they have one of the finest climates in 
the world in their favor, 

The Dutch have long been celebrated for their skill in the 
culture of flowers, and this taste is thought to have originated 
with their industry, about the beginning of the twelfth century ; 
the study of flowers being in some degree necessary, in afford- 
ing patterns for the ornamental linen and lace manufactories. 
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The Dutch being a maritime people, were amongst the most 
early introducers of plants from the Levant and from the two 
Indies; and their gardens contained, at one period, a much 
greater number of plants than all the rest of Europe combined. 
The civil wars, however, which desolated that country in the 
sixteenth century, were also the cause of the destruction of 
their gardens. It was in the Botanic garden of Leyden that 
Boerhaave, who was then Professor of Botany, first exemplified 
the principle for adjusting the slope of the glass of hot-houses, 
so as to admit the greatest number of the sun’s rays, according 
to the latitude of the place, &c. It was in this garden that 
the two numerous genera of the geraniums and mesembryan- 
themums were first introduced from the Cape. As Holland is 
not well supplied with gravel, the walks of this garden are laid 
with a mixture of peat-moss, and rotten bark reduced to a 
powder. 

The Dutch have been long, and are still noted for their skill 
in the cultivation of bulbs of all sorts. Hirschfield states that, 
in the register of the city of Alkmaar, in the year 1637, it is 
recorded that one hundred and twenty tulips, with their offsets, 
were sold publicly, for the benefit of the Orphan Hospital, for 
nine thousand florins, and that one of those flowers, named the 
Victory, sold for four thousand two hundred and three florins. 
The prices given for such flowers appear enormous, but now 
they are not so high as formerly; the highest price demanded 
for the most rare being about one hundred guilders, or eight 
pounds two shillings and sixpence for each bulb. 

The Dutch and Flemings are eminent as fruit-gardeners as 
well as florists ; and they possess many fine varieties of fruits, 
particularly pears. Culinary vegetables are also brought to 
great perfection; and Brussels is particularly noted for a 
species of greens or sprouts, which bear the name of that 
town, and which have been long cultivated inits vicinity. The 
gardens of the cottagers in the Netherlands are much better 
managed, and more productive, than in any other country. 
Every cottage has a garden attached to it, and every available 
particle of matter capable of acting as a manure is collected, 
and when properly ameliorated by repeated turning and fre- 
quent fermentations, is applied to the ground. The plants in 
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general cultivation are the cabbage tribes, including the Brus- 
sels sprout, white beet, parsnep, carrots, yellow and white tur- 
nips, peas, beans, kidney-beans, potatoes, &c.: the fruits are 
currants, apples, and pears, and the vines are often trained upon 
their cottages. Their flowers are double wall-flowers, rockets, 
stocks, pinks, roses, and honey-suckles. 

Gardening in France was little attended to before the eighth 
century, when Charlemagne introduced some particular fruits, 
and recommended the use of vineyards and orchards. Louis 
the Fourteenth, about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
introduced splendour in design; and about the close of the 
eighteenth century, English gardening began to be adopted in 
France, and was pursued for a time with considerable enthusiasm. 
The works of the French on gardening are luminous, and exhibit 
an enlarged knowledge of the subject, but the charge against 
them is not without foundation, that their practice has not kept 
pace with the science which their writings display. English 
gardening in France, during the Consulate was little attended to ; 
several places were, however, laid out or altered by Blaikie. 
Since the Revolution little has been done in the way of improve- 
ment: the unsettled state of the people may be some excuse. 

Few cottagers in France are without their little gardens, and 
they display, particularly in the northern parts, considerable 
neatness in the management of them. The gardeners of the 
nobility, for the most part, are very illiterate, and ignorant of 
the first and most common principles of their profession: they 
are no better than the common labourers employed in digging 
an English garden; and, under such circumstances, gardening 
cannot be expected to make any rapid strides towards per- 
fection. 

Buffon, the celebrated naturalist, was so enamoured with his 
garden, that he erected a pavilion in it, in which he could study 
without interruption. To this retreat this great man daily 
retired at five o’clock in the morning, and was then inaccessible 
to all visitors. This retreat was justly styled the cradle of natural 
history, by Prince Henry of Prussia. 

Gardening is supposed to have been introdueed into Germany, 
Austria, Prussia, Saxony, and Denmark, by the Romans, and 
after the decline of that empire, preserved by the monks, who, 
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during the dark ages, were domiciliated in different parts of 
the Roman empire, and who, in their dispersion in the distant 
countries of Europe, carried with them many of the seeds and 
plants of the best indigenous fruits of Italy. 

Horticulture appears to have revived under Augustus the 
Second, elector of Saxony, who is reported to have augmented 
the varieties of fruits, and to have planted the first vineyard. 
The Germans are particularly fond of the different sorts of 
cabbages and borecoles, of which they make a variety of 
dishes, particularly broths and soups; they also preserve them 
salted and fermented for winter use, under the name of sauer- 
kraut. In the cottage gardens of Germany little else is grown 
than the cabbage-tribe, particularly reed-greens and potatoes ; 
this resembles much the productions and uses of a Scotch 
cottage garden. A taste for flowers is by no means general 
among them. 

By what means, or at what time, gardening was introduced 
into Switzerland, we have no accounts; but the probability 
exists, that it took place at an early period. The Swiss took 
the Romans in Italy as their guide; and their present mode of 
culture differs little from that adopted by their instructors. 
They are diligent cultivators of the ground, and have their 
vineyards and orchards in tolerably good perfection. In their 
culinary gardens, the cabbage, potato, and white beet are cul- 
tivated; kidney-beans and peas they also grow in considerable 
quantities. The cottagers pay a laudable attention to the 
management of bees, which yields them a handsome profit. 
This ought to be more attended to by our cottagers, as the 
certain means of rendering them less dependent on the landed 
agriculturist, whose contracted and narrow mind, in too many 
cases, fancies it to be his interest to keep his peasantry in a 
state of the most abject submission by nailing them to the soil, 
or, in other words, keeping them in that state of wretched 
pauperism, that they are no more their own masters than the 
slaves on an estate in the West-Indies, and thus at once de- 
feat all their exertions, and remove every stimulus either to 
the exercise of habits of industry, or to the promotion of their 
personal welfare. 

Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, appears to have encou- 
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raged horticulture in that country and in Norway, before 
whose time little progress had been made in either country 
in any branch of agricultural science. At a subsequent period, 
Charles the Twelfth procured several. plans from the celebrated 
French gardener, Le Notre, and various kinds of trees and 
plants were sent from Paris to Stockholm. ‘The greater part 
of our common culinary vegetables are now cultivated in 
Sweden, and even in many parts of Lapland, where the cli- 
mate is not too inclement. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century, Peter the 
Great of Russia, applied himself to the study of horticul- 
tural science, as well as to that of the other arts which were 
introduced into this country by that great man, and which laid 
the foundation of the present power and prosperity of that ex- 
tensive empire. Peter seems to have adopted. the geometric 
style, or that which had been previously the style of the gar- 
dens of Pliny, and in this undertaking he was probably 
assisted by Dutch gardeners, whose method he had seen and 
approved during his residence in their country. The Empress 
Catherine, towards the latter end of the same century, intro- 
duced a more modern style, in which she appears to have given 
the preference to the English, for which purpose she procured 
an English gardener, who only a few years ago returned: from 
Russia, and died in his native land at an advanced age. 

Catherine the Second established the first botanic garden at 
Petersburg, for the use of the Academy of Sciences; and: it 
was under the auspices of this Empress that the celebrated 
gardens of Peterhof and Zsarkoe-Seloe were established. In 
point of extent and ornamental decoration, the former stand 
unrivalled, and will remain a perpetual monument of the 
power and perseverance of man in combating, and eventually 
overcoming the numerous obstacles which Nature frequently 
throws in the way of the accomplishment of: his plans. 

The climate of Russia is not favorable for horticultural pur- 
poses, but it is astonishing to observe the quantity of fruits 
and vegetables which are annually reared in the Russian 
hot-houses. 

English gardening was introduced into Poland about the 
end of the eighteenth century, by the Princess Isabella 
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Czartoryska, who also wrote a small treatise on the man- 
ner of planting English gardens, and which was published 
at the commencement of the present century. She resided 
some time in this country, and cultivated a taste for garden- 
ing, which enabled her, on her return, to make considerable 
improvements in her own country. Horticulture is, however, 
still at a very low ebb in Poland, being chiefly confined: to 
the nobility, who. may have taken up a temporary residence 
in this country, and imbibed a taste for gardening, or 
who, by serving in the army in France and Germany, may 
have obtained a knowledge of the systems adopted in those 
countries. 

The study of plants is of great antiquity in Spain ; having 
been introduced by the Arabs, who, at an early period, were 
acquainted. with, and initiated in the study of botany and 
physic. No country has enjoyed more favorable opportunities 
of excelling in the cultivation of exotic plants than Spain. The 
climate is salubrious and temperate, and the Spaniards might 
have monopolized for a time all the vegetable treasures of 
Peru, Mexico, and Chili. Culinary gardening requires little 
skill in Spain, the soil and. climate being particularly adapted 
ior it, Onions and, water-melons are grown in such plenty 
as to. form a considerable branch of the export: trade of that 
country. Onions and garlic are their favorite vegetables. No 
European country is so well stocked with a variety of fruits ; 
and, independently of all the fruits of Italy, native or accli- 
mated, they possess the date, the tamarind, and: other West- 
Indian fruits; and in some of the southern provinces, the 
pine-apple flourishes in the open air. Gardening in Portugal 
is very little attended to, and is nearly in the same degraded 
state as it 1s in Spain. 

Having thus entered cursorily into a concise review of the 
horticulture of Europe, we will now proceed to inquire: into 
the state of gardening in Britain, with reference to its. intro- 
duction and progress. 

Before the Roman invasion, the Britons were so deeply 
immersed in ignorance, that they cannot even be supposed to 
have cultivated any vegetable productions, being: content to 
live on acorns, the bark of trees, and whatever other rocts 
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they could pick up by accident. Dio Cassius informs us, that 
they had ready,’ on all occasions, a certain kind of food, of 
which, if they took but the size of a bean, they were not 
troubled with either hunger or thirst for a considerable time: 
this is supposed to have been the roots of the Orobis tuberosus, 
the Carmeil of the ancient Gauls and modern Highlanders. 
History informs us, that the soldiers of Czesar were often re- 
duced to the necessity of subsisting upon the same roots for 
food. 

From the remains of Roman villas discovered in many parts 
of Britain, we are left to conclude, that the system of gar- 
dening practised by the Romans, was adopted, both for orna- 
ment and use, by the generals and others of the Roman nobles, 
who accompanied the several expeditions into this country. 
Pliny expressly says, that cherries were introduced by the 
Romans about the middle of the first century; and that the 
vine was also introduced is evident, for Tacitus says, that wine 
was made on Britain towards the end of the third century, 
under the Emperor Probus. It is also probable that they 
introduced some of the onion tribe, and likely some of the 
brassica, in their then cultivated state; and that they rendered, 
by cultivation, the érassica oleracia of our shores an article 
of food, as, in some of the oldest records, both kale and leeks 
are mentioned. 

When the Romans abandoned this country to support the 
tottering fabric of their own empire, it is probable that gar- 
dening was quite neglected; as the Saxons, who succeeded 
them, had little time or taste for rural affairs. It is evident, 
from historical documents, that horticulture met with some 
encouragement under William the Conqueror, who may be 
supposed to have attained to some partial knowledge of it on 
the continent, where it had flourished under the patronage of 
Charlemagne. 

It is generally supposed that the majority of our fruits, par- 
ticularly apples and pears, were introduced, into this country 
by the monks, in the days of their greatest luxury and splen- 
dor, and it is probable that the indigenous fruits of this island 
were cultivated in the monastic gardens. Vineyards and 
orchards were planted by them, in every place in which they 
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domiciliated themselves, if the situation were at all favorable. 
Many of these orchards remain to this time in a sufficient state 
of preservation to prove to us, that they were planted by 
people who cultivated them upon good and scientific: prin- 
ciples. One in particular is still remaining at Holm-Lacy in 
Herefordshire, where the trees are in a very healthy state, and 
yield sufficient crops to render them a valuable acquisition to 
the clergyman, in whose garden the greater number of them 
now flourish. It was in this place that William Fitz-swain, in 
the reign of Henry the Third, founded a Premonstratensian 
canonry, and it was by the residentiary canons that this 
orchard was planted. One pear-tree in particular deserves 
mention, which has been proved to have produced four hun- 
dred and forty bushels of fruit in one season, and that fruit 
produced fifteen hogsheads of perry, of one hundred and 
twenty gallons each. 

Other instances occur of trees of equal age still flourishing 
with vigour, and bearing an abundance of fruit. In an or- 
chard on the Braedalbane estates, on the margin of Loch Tay, 
one tree still remains, which is similar to the tree at Holm- 
Lacy, not only in the abundance of its produce, but is also 
exactly the same sort of pear, and has in all likelihood stood 
there since the orchard was first planted, which we find 
was effected by the Queen of Alexander the Third, of Scot- 
land, who brought a convent of nuns from Scoone, and 
built a nunnery on the island, of which the remains are still 
to be seen. ‘These trees, if we may use the expression, have 
stood their allotted time in their natural or original po- 
sition; and when overtaken by old age, have laid themselves 
prostrate on the ground, and from their old trunks and layers 
branches have emitted roots, and their lateral branches have 
taken a perpendicular direction, and in their turn have be- 
come large trees, like the Phoenix out of the ashes of its 
parent. 

The longevity of the pear is perhaps only exceeded by that 
of the oak, the chestnut, and the cedar, at least it attains to 
a greater age than any other fruit-tree with which we are ac- 
quainted. These old pear-trees have adopted a rather un- 
common mode of propagation, or rather prolongation of then 
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existence; for when the trunk is no longer able to support the 
branches, and the sap rises slowly and scantily to their sup- 
port, they bend at length to their native earth, to renew their 
own existence in the progeny which they send forth. Nature, 
in many cases, immediately before dissolution, makes one grand 
effort to propagate the species, and this is obvious in old 
trees being greater bearers than the younger ones; and also, 
that trees in a sickly state often die when loaded with fruit. 
In this instance, the pear-tree, as if loth to relinquish the 
vital spark, makes a grand effort, and by striking root from 
its larger members, wherever they touch the ground, becomes, 
as it were, young again; and upon the same principle, its 
existence may be prolonged till the end of time, and an tm- 
mense space be covered by its branches. The large tree at 
Holm-Lacy, already alluded to, covers nearly a quarter of an 
acre. 

The first account we have in history of gardening in Britain, 
belongs to the twelfth century, in which Brithnod, first Abbot 
of Ely, is celebrated for his skill in forming the extensive gar- 
dens and orchards of that monastery, which he stocked with a 
great variety of herbs, shrubs, and fruit-trees. This monas- 
tery may be considered as the cradle of the art of grafting, as 
it was there first practised by Brithnod, who probably had either 
learned the art in Italy, or had been instructed in it by some 
brother ecclesiastic who had emigrated from that country. In 
Scotland, at this early period, David the First had a garden at 
the base of Edinburgh Castle. This king had an opportunity 
of observing the gardens of England under Henry the First, 
when Norman gardening was prevalent; and it is probable 
that that king was prompted by his genius to combine ele- 
gance with utility in the establishment and cultivation of his 
gardens. 

William of Malmsbury speaks of a considerable number 
of orchards and vineyards being in the vale of Gloucester. In 
the year one thousand one hundred and forty, we find that a 
vineyard was planted at Edmondsbury, for the use of the 
monks of that monastery. 

In the year one thousand two hundred and ninety-four, the 
monks of Dunstable were at considerable expense in repairing 
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the walls of their garden and herbary; and about this time se- 
veral kinds of fruits were in active cultivation. Mathew Paris, 
speaking of the backwardness of the season at this period, 
says, that ‘apples were scarce, pears still scarcer, but that 
cherries, plums, figs, and all kinds of fruits included in shells, 
were almost quite destroyed.” 

Till about the beginning of the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
many of the now more common culinary vegetables, such as 
cabbages, &c., were imported from the Netherlands. It was 
not, says Hume, till the end of the reign of that king that 
any salads, carrots, turnips, or other edible roots, were pro- 
duced in England, their culture not being properly under- 
stood. About the end of this reign, some progress had been 
made in the cultivation of vegetables and fruits; for we are 
informed that the king’s gardener introduced musk-melons, 
apricots, and Corinth grapes, and also that at the same period 
different kinds of salads, herbs, and esculent roots, were 
brought for the first time from Flanders. About this time, a 
taste for florists’ flowers began to be cultivated in England, 
and it is supposed that they were introduced into this country 
from Flanders, by the worsted manufacturers, during the per- 
secutions of Philip the Second. It was also to the cruei- 
ties of the Duke of Alva that we are indebted for receiving, 
through the same channel, July flowers, carnations, and Pro- 
vence roses. Flowers and shrubs appear, however, to have 
been long known and prized before this time. 

Henry had a garden at his palace of Nonsuch, in Surrey, 
which was enclosed with a wall fourteen feet high, and in 
which the Kentish cherry was first cultivated in England. 
During the succeeding reign of Elizabeth, gardening appears 
te have made some farther progress, and it was at this period 
that the tulip, the damask and musk roses, were first intro- 
duced. Elizabeth is said to have been attached to flowers; 
and Gerrard published his herbal, in which he mentions a 
London apothecary, who was celebrated for growing tulips, 
and rearing new varieties every year. Botanic gardens now 
began to be established; that of the Duke of Somerset, at 
Sion-House, seems to have been the first. Sir Walter Raleigh 
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other eminent persons now began to collect different varieties 
of fruits and vegetables from all parts of the world. During 
this reign, Hatfield, Holland-House, and many other noted 
places, were planted, and considerable attention paid to land- 
scape gardening. ‘The pleasure-garden appears to have been 
reserved for Elizabeth’s reign, when a square parterre was 
enclosed with walls, scooped into fountains, and heaved into 
terraces. During this Princess’s reign, there was an Italian 
who visited England, and published, in 1586, a thick volume 
of Latin poems, in one of which, called the Royal Garden, 
he describes a labyrinth, and hints at Her Majesty being cu- 
rious in flowers. 

Charles the First appears to have been the first monarch 
who patronized gardening to any extent in this country. His 
kitchen gardener was 'Tradescant, a Dutchman; and Parkinson 
was his botanic gardener, or herbalist, who was the first author, 
according to Mr. Neill, of any thing like an original work on 
English gardening. Cauliflowers and celery were then as 
great rarities as peas in the time of Henry the Eighth; po- 
tatoes were then rare, and the Jerusalem artichoke was in 
common use. Parkinson describes 58 sorts of apples, 64 of 
pears, 61 plums, 21 peaches, 5 nectarines, 6 apricots, 36 
cherries, 23 vines, 3 figs, with quinces, medlars, almonds, 
walnuts, filberts, and the common small fruits: an amazing 
catalogue of fruits for those days. 

About this time, florists’ flowers were cultivated among all 
the manufacturing people of Norwich, London, Manchester, 
Bolton, &c. Oranges and myrtles were cultivated at Kew, 
Ham-house, &c.; and the larch, which now rears its head on 
almost every bleak mountain in Scotland, was then a green- 
house shrub, and kept as a curiosity, and the almost equally 
hardy laurel was then protected from the nipping frosts of win- 
ter by being covered over with a blanket. 

Cromwell was a great promoter of agriculture and garden- 
ing; and his soldiers, whithersoever they went, introduced all 
the latest improvements in those two important and_ profitable 
branches of human industry. They introduced cabbages into 
the north of Scotland, when quartered at Inverness. 

After the restoration of Charles the Second, that moaarch 
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introduced French gardening; and, to carry his plans into 
execution, brought over from France, Le Notre, the celebrated 
French landscape gardener, who planted Greenwich and St. 
James's parks, Carlton and Marlborough gardens. Charles 
the Second is supposed, by Daines Barrington, to have had 
the first hot-houses and ice-houses erected in this country, 
although certain fruits had been long before reared and brought 
to maturity, by the power of dung-heat, by the London 
gardeners. | 

In this reign flourished the celebrated Evelyn, who was a 
scientific promoter of gardening, and whose Sylva, and other 
works, still remain to adorn the literature of the country. Sir 
William Temple not only wrote on gardening, but also prac- 
tised it, to a considerable extent, at his seat at East Sheen, to 
which place he introduced from the continent some of our 
best peaches, apricots, cherries, and grapes. He also attended 
particularly to the training of his trees on the walls, a system 
of management at that time in its infancy, and deemed by 
many of the most celebrated horticulturists of the day as an 
innovation on the order of Nature, and checking the luxuriance 
of the fruit-tree. 

The gardens of Kew then belonged to Sir Henry Capel, 
where he is said to have had the choicest collection of fruits 
in England, and that he was better versed in the management 
of them than any other living horticulturist. Daines Barrington 
supposes him to have been the first person of our nobility who 
paid any attention to their gardens, or bestowed any expense 
in the cultivation of them. : 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century, horticulture 
began to assume a new character. ‘The culinary and fruit- 
gardens were not only assiduously and successfully cultivated, 
but forcing had been tried to a considerable extent. In 
1719, pine-apples were successfully cultivated at Richmond, 
by Mathew Decker, and afterwards by Blackburn, in Lanca- 
shire. The vine was cultivated at Rotherhithe, by Warner, 
who is said to have raised from seed the species still called 
Warner’s Biack Hamburg. The first instance we have on 
record of the successful forcing of the vine, took place at Bel- 
voir Castle in 1705. 


’ 


XXVIII RISE AND PROGRESS OF GARDENING. 


Many good practical and scientific gardeners lived about this 
time: Miller, curator of Chelsea Botanical Garden, and au- 
thor of the well-known dictionary; Lawrance, Bradley, and 
Switzer; and, towards the middle of the century, lived Hill, 
Abercrombie, Marshall, M‘Phail, and many others. In the 
early part of that century, Justice and Reid wrote on garden- 
ing in Scotland, although the science had before their time 
acquired a considerable degree of perfection in that country. 
The gardens of Justice, and those of the Baron Moncrieff, at 
Moredau, where Ryle practised as his gardener, and published 
his treatise on peaches and vines, were, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, supposed to be the highest cultivated 
and the richest stocked in the whole country. Gardening in 
Scotland has long been attended to, and a degree of perfection 
attained which is not to be met with in any part of Europe, 
taking into consideration all the circumstances of climate, and 
other physical disabilities. The extraordinary strides that 
horticulture has made towards perfection in the present cen- 
tury, are truly astonishing ; and every day some fresh discovery 
is announced, which tends to remove a prevailing evil, or which 
facilitates the operations of the practical gardener. 


THE 


PRACTICAL GARDENER 


AND 


MODERN HORTICULTURIST. 


CHAP. I. 


FORMATION OF THE CULINARY 


OR 


KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


THE production and cultivation of those vegetables, which 
contribute in a very essential degree to the support of man, have 
a prior claim on our consideration and attention. Every day, 
the produce of the garden is spread on the tables of the gay, 
the grave, the rich, and the poor. From the prince to the 
humble cottager, a garden is an object to which a certain 
degree of importance is attached, and each endeavours to give 
-it the highest possible cultivation, in order to supply his 
various wants and desires. Ina political point of view, the 
culinary garden must be considered of great importance to the 
public; for which reason, we find the grounds surrounding 
all great cities and considerable towns appropriated to the cul- 
ture of it. In the environs of London for a considerable 
extent, little else occupies the ground but gardens, the produce 
of which finds a ready sale in the different markets of the 
metropolis. Gardens are not only important as affording the 
most wholesome food to the inhabitants, but also on account 
of the employment they afford to hundreds of industrious 
people, who otherwise would become a burthen on their parish. 
In this light, abstractedly, they must be considered as a 
national good. Neither is the cultivation of them less under- 
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‘stood, nor the benefits arising from them less appreciated, in 
the neighbourhood of our manufacturing towns, where the 
confined and sedentary life of the inhabitants requires food of 
a lighter nature, and of more easy digestion, than is required 
by those, who are employed in the more active and laborious 
professions of life. With the conviction, therefore, that the 
cultivation of vegetables is of so much importance to society, 
‘‘we should use all diligence in the proper cultivation of the 
soil, well knowing that the more we do to it, the more will it 
return to us its fruits in abundance.” 

The first and chief object towards obtaining a good garden 
is to be particular in the choice of a favorable situation; for, 
if this be not attended to, all hope of luxuriant crops must be 
abandoned. The second is to make choice of a good soil. 
Sometimes both of these grand objects are to be met with 
naturally in the same place, and often both of them have to be 
assisted, or the deficiencies supplied by art. But wherever a 
situation naturally presents itself, that is sheltered from cutting 
winds and well exposed to the influence of the sun, and the 
elevation sufficiently great to be above the ill effects of damp 
vapours, and yet at the same time not too high nor too cold, 
and the soil good, many sacrifices should be made for its 
adoption. Natural situations are generally much better than 
artificial ones, and always more agreeable to the economist. 

Much has been said, and not without great justice, regard- 
ing the choice of a situation; and as it is of the last import- 
ance, both for the growth and flavour of all culinary productions 
as well as for the general features of the other parts of a resi- 
dence, we will make it the first subject of our disquisition. 
In all places, where circumstances will permit, the kitchen- 
- garden should be placed at such a distance from the mansion 
as to be concealed from the view, particularly from the prin- 
cipal windows; but although it is here recommended to be 
hidden from the house, it does not thence follow, that it should 
be cooped up in an obscure corner of the park or plantations, 
neither should it be, as it were, engrafted on the farm-build- 
ings, which is too often the case in very considerable places 
in this country. The distance which it should be from the 
house must necessarily depend on a variety of circumstances, 
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of which the taste of the owner and the size of the place should 
be first consulted. In a princely residence, the culinary gar- 
dens may be at the distance of a quarter, or a half, or even 
a mile from the mansion, and approached either by a carriage- 
drive, or by circuitous gravel or grass-walks, according to the 
difference of the situation. The space between the garden and 
residence should, if circumstances will admit of it, be occupied 
first with the lawn around the house of a size and style cor- 
responding to the magnitude and architecture of the build- 
ing; to this the flower-garden should adjoin, which it is desi- 
rable should always be near the house; and next in order, 
should follow the shrubbery or arboretum; the kitchen-garden 
and orchard terminating the whole. An arrangement of this 
sort, so varied as to suit the circumstances of the place, will 
generally be found to have a good effect, and the combination 
of the whole in one piece will add much to the convenience 
both of the proprietor and the person, who has the general 
charge of the grounds. Even in small places, this arrange- 
ment (or probably an improvement on it) may be easily effected ; 
the scale being smaller, the parts may be better proportioned, 
and, by the assistance of a little art, five or six acres, or even 
much less, may be so arranged as to give the appearance of 
grounds occupying ten times that extent. 

The culinary and fruit gardens, being at a considerable dis- 
tance from the mansion, present the owner with an opportunity 
of displaying his taste and fortune in the disposal of his grounds. 
If they be well arranged and respectably kept up, they will be 
an attractive object, and be, as it were, a reason for conducting 
the stranger through a labyrinth of pleasure-ground. From 
the kitchen and fruit-garden, the walks may be carried on to 
the park, the lake, the village, or, if the proprietor be a sports- 
man or agriculturist, to the kennels or farm. 


SITUATION AS REGARDS SHELTER. 


A certain degree of shelter is of the utmost importance 
to the growth of the productions of the kitchen-garden, yet 
not so as to be shaded by lofty trees from the full rays of 
the sun. Shelter is necessary, because it renders the garden 
warmer, by the concentration of the rays of heat from certain 
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bodies, particularly from the walls; it is also necessary as a 
preventive to the bad effects of cold cutting winds. Those 
points from which the most inclement winds generally blow 
should be guarded (if not naturally) by trees, and no time 
should be lost in planting them. In making choice of the 
sorts of trees, those should be particularly selected which are 
of rapid growth ; 

Nor will art, that sovereign arbitress, admit, 

Where’er her nod decrees a mass of shade, 

Plants of discordant sort, unequal size, 

Or ruled by foliation’s different law ; 


Studious with just selection, those to join 
That earliest flourish, and that latest fade. 


Sometimes the situation is rendered sufficiently sheltered by 
the natural shape or situation of the ground, but if this be 
not the case, recourse must be had to the planting of trees, 
these however must be kept at such a distance from the walls 
as to guard against the evil of being too much shaded, as well 
as to prevent the roots of the trees, of which the plantation is 
formed, from robbing the borders, which may surround the 
walls. The winds principally to be guarded against are the 
north, the north-east, and north-west, for it is from those 
points that our coldest winds proceed. In the formation of a 
new garden, the artist has it probably in his power to adopt a 
situation already sheltered, and, if other circumstances be fa- 
vorable, the chance of this situation is not to be lost sight of; 
for if the garden has to be sheltered by plantations made after 
it is finished, a certain loss will be sustained. In the event 

of having the plantations to make, it will be an object to 
get them up with all possible despatch; the ground, there- 
fore, should be well trenched, and planted with sycamore, pop- 
lar, larch, spruce, and balm of Gilead firs, which are our fastest 
growing trees, and therefore should have the preference ; vaking 
care, at the same time, to intermix a sufficient number of oak, 
beech, elm, and chestnut, to remain after some of the others 
have been thinned out or have attained too great a height. 
It is a rule that there should never be any trees of any height 
on the south side of a garden for a very considerable distance, 
for, during winter and early in the spring, they fling their 
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lengthened shadows into the garden at a time when every 
sun-beam is valuable; on the east, also, they should be suffi- 
ciently removed, to admit the early morning rays. The advan- 
tage of these precautions is conspicuous in the early spring 
months, when hoar-frost often rests on the tender buds and 
flowers, which if it be gradually dissolved, no harm ensues, 
but if the blossom be all at once exposed to the powerful rays 
of the advancing sun, when he overtops the trees, the sudden 
transition from cold to heat often proves destructive. On the 
west, and particularly on the north, trees may approach 
nearer; perhaps within less than a hundred feet, and be more 
crowded, as it is from those points that the coldest and most 
violent winds assail us. : 
All the plantations round a garden, intended either for shel- 
ter or for blinds, should be composed of evergreens, thickly 
planted, preferring those which have been reared from seed to 
those, which have been propagated either by cuttings or layers, 
as being more likely to assume the habit of trees; as they grow 
up, clear away the deciduous trees from them, this will afford 
a shelter in winter and spring, when it is most wanted, and 
which will not be so well effected, if deciduous trees alone 
be planted. It must be further observed, that if only a suffi- 
cient number of deciduous trees be left, the whole will in time 
have a good effect. 


SITUATION AS REGARDS ALTITUDE. 


Under this head it must be remarked, that the situation 
should not be too high nor yet too low; if too high, it ex- 
poses the crops too much to the cutting winds; if too low, it 
is seldom sufficiently dry at bottom, and there is a natural sour- 
ness in low situations which is not easily eradicated by draining 
or by any other means. Low situations are objected to by 
Dr. Darwin in his Phytologiz: ‘‘ The great warmth of low 
situations,” he says, “and their being generally better sheltered 
from the cold north-east winds, and the boisterous south-west 
winds, are agreeable circumstances, as the north-east winds in 
this climate are the freezing winds, and the south-west ones, 
bemg the most violent, are liable much to injure standard 
fruit-trees in summer, by dashing their branches against each 
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other and thereby bruising or beating off their fruit; but in 
low situations, the fogs, in vernal evenings, by moistening the 
young shoots of trees and their early flowers, render them 
much more liable to the injuries of the frosty nights which 
succeed them, and which they escape in higher situations.” 
Professor Bradley gives a decisive fact in support of this prin- 
ciple. A friend of his had two gardens, one not many feet 
above the other, but so different, that the lower garden appeared 
flooded with the evening mists, when none appeared in the 
upper; and, inaletter to Professor Bradley, he complains that 
his lower garden is much injured by the vernal frosts, while 
his upper one remained uninjured. 


SITUATION AS REGARDS ASPECT. 


A good aspect for a garden is allowed to be that, which has 
a gentle declivity towards the south, and inclining rather to- 
wards the east, in order that it may receive the benefit of the 
morning sun; but this inclination should be as slight as pos- 
sible, or else it will give the garden an awkward appearance. 
The inclination, however, may be only towards the south, 
and that not exceeding one foot in twenty, if artificially made, 
but if the ground have naturally a greater or a less inclination, 
provided that it be not inconveniently steep, there can be little 
reason for altering it; ground, which has a considerable slope 
towards the south is always the warmest; a flat or level sur- 
face is not desirable, it will be cold and present a heavy and 
dull appearance. 

A north aspect is to be avoided for general purposes, it 
bemg always cold and late. It must, however, be admitted 
that such an aspect has its advantages in summer, by retard- 
ing many crops which otherwise would be brought to seed 
before they had acquired a sufficient size for the kitchen. 
Salads, spinach, and cauliflower, are brought to perfection in 
northern aspects, when they would make little progress, if 
exposed to the full powers of the sun. In such situations, 
peas, and many other vegetables, yield superior crops during 
the hot summer months, particularly.in dry seasons. In large 
gardens it would, therefore, be advisable to have a piece of 
ground enclosed for those particular purposes, ag the -pro- 
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longation of the season of most vegetables and small fruits is 
very desirable; the size of such a piece of ground might be 
in the proportion of one-fifth or one-sixth of the size of the 
whole garden. 

Gardens of great fertility and earliness are often to be met 
with on the sides or near the bottom of hills, particularly if 
sheltered from the colder points by lofty rocks, the reflection 
or concentration of the rays of heat from them rendering the 
situation peculiarly adapted for bringing crops of the most 
delicate kinds to perfection at an early season. Situations of 
this kind are not only desirable on account of these advantages, 
but they are generally very romantic and picturesque, or they 
may be rendered so by a judicious mode of decoration. 


SITUATZON AS REGARDS SOILS. 


Having expatiated on the necessity and advantage of shelter, 
our next object, and one not less important, is a good soil. — 
Where the soil is naturally good, it is generally much better, © 
for the majority of purposes, than any that can be made by 
artificial means, and ultimately must prove a great saving of 
expense. The soil, if not very bad, is more easily and readily 
improved, or even entirely made to suit the dispositions of the — 
various crops to be reared, than it is to provide sufficient 
shelter by artificial means, and is sooner accomplished even on 
a large and extensive scale. Of whatever description the soil 
may be, it is absolutely necessary that it should be completely 
drained, as the basis on which all the future improvement of 
it is to be effected. If wet, strong, and clayey, draining is of 
still greater importance; if light, and even dry and sandy, 
drains should also be introduced at the first formation of the 
garden, as this operation cannot be either so effectually nor 
yet so conveniently done at any subsequent period. In the 
first instance, it is necessary to drain well to carry off the 
stagnant water, with which the sub-soil may be overcharged 3 
and in the second, to provide against a superfluity of water 
from heavy rains or other causes. The drains should be so 
contrived that they may be brought to discharge their contents 
in larger channels under the walks, and these again should 
discharge themselves beyond the garden boundary. 
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All gardeners agree that the soil best calculated for general 
garden purposes should be of rather a light, rich, friable, loamy 
texture, dry, mellow, and capable of being wrought at all sea- 
sons, and of a good depth, that is, from two feet to three feet 
and a half; and that the worst kinds are those of the very light 
sandy, and stiff clayey texture. A loam of a middling texture, 
rather inclining to sand, will be found the most suitable for the 
majority of kitchen vegetables; the greater part of which seem 
to delight in those soils, which are the easiest wrought at 
most seasons of the year; there are some soils, that have the 
faculty of producing more early than others, and they are such 
as are commonly called black sands, in which is found an 
equal temper between dry and moist, accompanied with a good 
exposure, and with an almost inexhaustible fertility, render- 
ing them easy to be dug by the spade, and to be pene- 
trated by the rain waters; neither are they so apt to crack in 
severe droughts like strong clayey soils, nor be parched with 
heat like sandy ones, nor in hard frosts are the roots of plants 
and seeds so apt to be thrown out of them as in some others. 
If the soil be too strong, the roots of plants push weakly into 
it, and are apt to canker and perish; if too light, and at the 
same time poor, the roots of vegetables will wander far in 
search of nourishment, and be unable to collect a sufficient 
quantity for their support and maintenance. To attain perfec- 
tion on this head, our aim should be to make choice of a 
proper natural soil at first, or to compose an artificial one as 
near as possible to that above described. It is a false principle 
to depend upon manures entirely, for were they to be had in 
the greatest abundance, a too free application of them would 
have effects highly injurious to the quality of vegetables in 
general. In the formation of a garden, a moderate and pru- 
dent expense should be bestowed at the beginning, if the under- 
taking is to be ultimately crowned with success and satisfac- 
tion. It would be desirable to have a variety of soils in every 
garden, but this is seldom to be met with naturally, and few 
are at the expense of constructing them artificially, as most of 
the vegetables cultivated in our gardens seem to accommodate 
themselves to the soil of which they are formed. 
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SIZE AND EXTENT OF THE CULINARY GARDEN. 


The size or extent of garden-ground, like that of its dis- 
tance from the mansion, must in some measure depend on the 
taste of the owner, his style of living, number of his family, 
&c. It is, however, always better to have too much, rather 
than too little space, for there is nothing preposterous in a 
small house having a large garden. Marshall, in his Intro- 
duction to Gardening, observes, ‘‘ some families use few, others 
many vegetables, and it makes a great difference whether the 
owner be curious to have a long season of the same product- 
ion, or is content to have a supply only at the more common 
times. But to give some rules for the quantity of ground to 
_be laid out, a family of four persons (exclusive of servants) 

should have a rood of good-working open ground, and so in 
proportion.” This, however, is only applicable to families of 
retired trades-people, and gentlemen of small fortune, who are 
not supposed to indulge in all the luxuries of the table, like 
families of rank and fashion. Few country-seats have less than 
one acre, and some exceed twelve, in constant and reeular 
cultivation; as kitchen-garden from one acre and a half to 
five or six acres may be considered as the common quantity 
enclosed by walls, and the latter size, if properly managed, 
will be found to afford sufficient vegetables for a family of the 
first class; as many vegetables, such as potatos, turnips, car- — 
rots, and some others, are found to be much better in quality — 
when cultivated in the open fields; if the owner be attached to 
agriculture, or farms a piece of ground, it will b@ found very 
beneficial to grow a supply of those vegetables in the fields. 
The vegetables thus produced, will be found to be of a higher 
flavor than those which are reared in the garden«by force of 
manure, and will present an opportunity of renewing the 
quarters of the garden by fallowing, or giving them rest, in 
succession. Many gardens are to be met with of greater ex- 
tent, but it is to be questioned whether, under better manage- 
ment, much less ground would not answer every demand of 
the kitchen. Nothing can have a more unsightly appearance 
than a large garden not half cropped, and which is not kept in 
a neat and respectable order; nor does any thing give a garden 
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more the appearance of neglect, than to see a part of it con: 
verted into a nursery for rearing forest-trees; it would be far 
better, where the ground is not wanted for a time, to lay a part 
down in grass, which will tend to renovate the soil, and leave 
it in a condition to be cropped to advantage when necessary, 
whereas the rearing of forest-trees exhausts the ground, and 
leaves it after a time so impoverished, as to be unfit for the pro- 
duction of its proper crops. 


FORM AND ARRANGEMENT. 


Various forms have been recommended by practical men, par- 
ticularly for that part of the culinary garden which is surrounded 
by walls. Some have recommended a square figure. (Fig. 1.) 

Fig. 1. 


cE 
Og 


1.1. Hot-houses. 2.3.4.5. Quarters. 6.7.8.9. Borders. 10.11. 12.13. Walks. 
14.15. 16.17. Walls. 18.19. 20.21. Outer Boundary. 22.23. Back Sheds. 
Abercrombie recommended an oblong, with the angles 
cut off, to give a greater portion of the walls behind an equal 
degree of aspect with those on the garden side. Hitt recome 
mended a geometrical square or rhomboid, so placed that each 
wall might derive as much benefit from the sun as possible, 
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M‘Phail recommended a square or oblong figure, as the most 
convenient; and Nicol designed many excellent gardens, 
formed of squares or parallelograms, with circular projections 
on the north side. Irregular figures cannot be objected to, as 
they generally afford a great variety of aspects, and may be jus- 
tified, if their form be in keeping with the natural surface of the 
ground, independently of which they are more easily concealed 
from the other parts of the domain, and even if they be seen, 
they have not so stiff and formal an appearance as a geometri- 
cal ficure. They are, however, liable to many objections; if 
on a small scale, the internal subdivision of them into quarters 
always ends in too many acute angles, and renders the crop- 
ping of them more troublesome. Upon a great scale, how- 
ever, a considerable degree of taste may be displayed in their 
internal subdivision, and, if well managed, may be productive 
of a good effect. The surrounding boundaries of plantation 
may be rendered much more picturesque, and can be made 
to harmonize better with the other grounds, than those that 
shelter more formal figures. Oval and circular figures are 
liable to the same objection, of being more troublesome to 
crop. 

The form most generally adopted, and by far the most ra<« 
tional, is that of a lengthened square or parallelogram, whose 
greatest length runs from east to west. (Fig. 2.) 


4.1, Hot-houses. 2.3.4.5. Quarters. 6.7.8.9. Borders. 10. 11.12.13. Walke. 
14. 15. 16. Weails. 
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Such a figure is more conveniently divided into quarters, 
and those quarters will always present a neat and compact 
appearance. A fofm of this shape will produce the greatest 
extent of south wall, which is a matter of no trivial import- 
ance, for, without the aid of those southern walls, few of the 
finer fruits will arrive at perfection, even in our most favor- 
able situations. The outer fence or boundary need not be 
exactly parallel to the walls, as circumstances may so combine 
as to render that disposition unnecessary. ‘The slips or sur- 
rounding piece of ground may be cropped with coarse vege- 
tables, and probably planted with fruit-trees and bushes, or, in 
many cases, be entirely occupied as an orchard; the form, 
therefore, of the outer boundary need not be confined to any 
particular figure. A square, like an entirely level surface, 
will always have a stiff and heavy appearance; but this object- 
ion may, in a great degree, be remedied, by running a wall 
across from east to west, and thus dividing the space into two 
equal, or unequal pieces. This plan is often adopted, to in- 
crease the extent of walls for the production of our finer fruits. 

The arrangement of such a figure is simply to carry walks 
parallel to the walls round the interior of the garden, leaving 
borders for the cultivation of fruit-trees of sufficient breadth, 
and bearing a just proportion to the height of the walls. The 
breadth of these borders is generally allowed to be equal to 
the height of the walls, for, if narrower, they do not admit of 
sufficient scope for the roots of the trees to run in, and it 
gives the walls the appearance of being higher than what they 
really are. If much broader, they diminish the effect of the 
walls; and where they are not cropped with vegetables, from 
an idea that they injure the fruit-trees, a great loss of ground 
must be the inevitable consequence. A walk should divide 
the whole garden into two equal pieces from north to south, 
unless the extent exceed an acre, in which case, two or more 
walks will be necessary, as also one from east to west, inter- 
secting each other in the centre of the space, and thus dividing 
the whole into four equal quarters, the sides of each quarter 
being exactly parallel to the walls. If the extent be more 
than one acre, it will be advisable to divide it into six com- 
partments, for the greater facility of cropping the whole. In 
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the arrangement of other figures, it is necessary, likewise, to 
have the fruit-tree borders divided from the rest by a walk 
running parallel with the walls, and the remaining space di- 
vided in the most equal manner possible. The walks should 
be separated from the larger compartments or quarters by a 
marginal border, from four to six feet wide, in which an espa- 
lier rail is often fixed, for the purpose of training apple and 
pear trees, at the distance of three to five feet from the walk; 
or, instead of espaliers, dwarf standard trees may be planted, 
according to the taste of the owner. An alley or path, com- 
monly two feet broad, separates this border from the quarters, 
and is to be used by the labourers while engaged in the several 
operations of gardening. 


WALKS. 


Marshall observes, in his Introduction, “ that the number 
and breadth of walks must, in a great measure, be regulated 
by the quantity of allotted ground, exceeding in those particu- 
lars, where there is room; but that few and wide walks are 
preferable to many contracted ones. If the garden be small, 
one good walk all round is sufficient; and, if long and narrow, 
the cross ones should not be many; six or eight-feet walks are 
not too wide for a moderate-sized garden.” In the formation 
of the walks, the ground, if good, should be excavated to the 
depth of two or three feet, and disposed upon the compart- 
ments, in order io admit of a sufficient depth for a layer of 
stones, brick-bats, rubbish, or rough gravel, &c., to render the 
whole perfectly dry at all seasons, as well as to prevent the 
rising up of the worms. Under the walks, as has been already 
noticed, good drains should be formed to carry off all super- 
fluous water. The bottom being thus prepared, the lower 
stratum being aid as hollow as possible, the whole should be 
finished with the best gravel that can be procured, from six 
.to twelve inches in depth: that of a binding nature is the 
best. The colour should be of a yellowish hue, as dark 
coloured gravel, although it may be equally good for render- 
mg a walk dry, firm, and hard, has not so cheerful an appear- 

_ ance; lighter coloured gravels are also sooner tarnished, and 
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unless exceedingly well kept, soon look ill. Few places are 
so well supplied with excellent gravel as the neighbourhood of 
London; that from Kensington is supposed the best, and there 
are frequent instances of its being exported to Scotland for 
garden-walks. The advantage of good gravel, for the embel- 
lishment of a garden, is of much importance, but there are 
many situations, where this article is not to be procured, unless 
at an enormous expense. Recourse, therefore, must be had 
to substitutes, and there are several, which will make excellent 
walks, equally comfortable and agreeable as gravel, but which 
fall far short of it in point of beauty. 

Of these substitutes, coal ashes are the best, and for kitchen- 
garden walks may answer the desired purpose. In those situa- 
tions, where utility and comfort are the only objects, ashes, 
when sifted and laid upon any bottom, whether prépared or 
not, by being rendered dry, make excellent walks; they are 
not much affected by rain, neither are they apt to be disturbed 
by frosts, nor subject to be overgrown with weeds; but should 
the latter be the case, they are easily cleared of them. 

Road-sand is also a good substitute for gravel, and that 
which is procured from roads formed of flints is the best. The 
walks may be rendered dry before it is put on, in the same 
manner as gravel, which will prevent the effects of worm casts, 
to which walks of sand are very subject. It should be laid on 
in a wet state approaching to mortar, and, when partially dry, 
rolled down. Walks of this sort are easily kept clear of 
weeds, and during summer, are neat and clean. In autumn, 
and during the frosts and thaws of winter, they become soft 
and unpleasant, and are apt to get overgrown with various 
species of mosses and conferva. 

Saw-dust makes a dry walk, where it can be had in abund- 
ance: it is dry and clean, few weeds will make their appear- 
ance in such walks, but it is a material which requires often to 
be renewed. 

In Holland, where gravel is very scarce, many of the best 
gardens have their walks formed of bog-mould; but it is liable 
to many defects, and is neither dry nor clean. 

Small pebbles, imbedded in strong clay, when placed closely 
together like a causeway, make an excellent, dry and clean 
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walk, and present a neat appearance; but this, if well done, 
becomes expensive, and cannot be carried to a great extent 
with a due regard to economy. 

Whether gravel or any of these substitutes be used, it is 
necessary to have an edging of some sort or another; that of 
box is certainly to be preferred, as being the neatest and re- 
quiring the least trouble in the management of it. Thrift, 
(Statice armeria,) is often used, and will last for a couple of 
years, but it requires to be replanted so often, that it cannot 
be recommended. Various other sorts of edging, such as 
bricks placed on edge, slates, deal, &c., are used, but are all 
objectionable. Grass edgings are sometimes laid, but they 
require to be often mowed, and at best have an unseemly 
appearance. 

In gardens of small extent, edgings are sometimes formed 
of useful kinds of vegetables, such as parsley, strawberries, 
thyme, hyssop, winter savory, or chamomile; these, while they 
remain young and ungathered, have an effect not out of cha- 
racter with the kitchen-garden. There are some persons who 
dispense with all sorts of edgings, and merely defend the edges 
of the walks with a beaten border, which they renew as occa- 
sion may require. 


WALLS: 


Walls are constructed of various materials, such as brick, 
stone, wood, mud, or flints. The chief use of walls is for 
the production of fruits, which will not arrive at an equal de- 
gree of perfection on espaliers or standard-trees. They are 
also of use to surround the kitchen-garden, for the better ex- 
clusion of hares and rabbits, which cannot be kept out by any 
other fence. They also afford a considerable degree of shelter, 
and, by the reflection of the rays of heat on the borders, ren- 
der them better calculated for the production of tender vege- 
tables at a season earlier than they would be produced in the 
open quarters of the garden. 

Many good kitchen-gardens, however, considered merely as 
such, are wholly destitute of walls. Fences of various mate- 
rials and constructions have been used in former times, and 
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instances occur, in our own day, of very good gardens being 
enclosed by hedges, paling, and other sorts of fences. 

The late Walter Nicol, who had a much greater experience 
in the formation of gardens, than any other practical author 
on the subject, gives the following directions on this head: 
“In designing and laying out a modern garden, a degree of 
taste, as well as fitness or propriety, ought to be displayed, 
the basis of which is the right placing, proportioning, and 
constructing of the walls. If these be properly set down, so 
as to answer the cast of the ground, and be raised to proper 
heights according to its extent, the rest is easy, and follows as" 
a matter of course.” 

“‘ In this particular branch of gardening, utility and simpii- 
city ought to go hand in hand, otherwise a display of genuine 
taste will be wanting. It is not in curves, circles, nor ogees, 
that, in this instance, we derive any satisfaction. The direc- 
tion of the walls, if the ground will admit of it, should always 
be in a direct line. They may be built perpendicularly, or 
they may be inclined so as to suit the general cast of the 
ground; but the nearer they approach the perpendicular, the 
greater pleasure will they afford. The eye is distracted, and 
the mind is impressed with fear, in beholding any building 
apparently insecure. We can look ona mast placed obliquely, 
or a tree glowing aslant, with firmness and satisfaction, because 
we know the one is supported by ropes, and the other by roots, 
but we look with a degree of distrust and of fear on a wall 
running much off the perpendicular.” 

After stating the necessary choice of the ground as regards 
situation and shelter, which we have already treated on, Mr. 
Nicol proceeds: to recommend, that if ‘the north wall can be 
placed quite level, and also the south wall, on a lower Jevel, 
and so, as that the east and west walls shall fall from north to 
south a foot in thirty, or in twenty-five, or according to the 
slope of the ground; and if the ground be lengthened from 
east to west, in the proportion of three to two, the extent 
being two or three acres, on such a spot may be erected a 
garden that will not fail to please.” 

If the surface of the ground be of an unequal height, the 
walls should be so also, and probably the best rule that can be 
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laid down, is to build the walls in such a manner that their coping 
may be parallel to the ground surface, provided that it be not 
very much distorted; in that case, it will always be better to 
regulate the surface to a somewhat regular shape. 

Where the ground is a dead level, it will be necessary to 
have the walls of different heights to give relief, otherwise 
the whole will have a heavy and dead appearance. The 
height of the walls should be regulated according to the 
size of the ground inclosed, as well as to the sorts of trees 
intended to be placed against them. In small gardens, the 
walls should be rather low than otherwise, for a smal] garden 
surrounded by high walls has a gloomy and heavy appearance ; 
this objection, however, may be obviated, by having them of 
different heights, always making the north wall the highest, 
and the south the lowest. The principal walls of gardens of 
any considerable extent are seldom below ten feet, and seldom 
exceed sixteen. For gardens of ordinary dimensions, we 
should consider from ten to twelve feet to he a good height, thus 
making the north wall twelve, and the south one ten. How- 
ever, the height of the north wall must be in general regu- 
lated by the height and width of the hot-houses, which may 
be placed against it; and under such circumstances, if the 
height be more than twelve feet, the effect will not be un- 
pleasant, as the houses will bear a proper proportion to it. 
Hot-houses are required of different heights, in order to suit 
the purposes for which they may be intended; and this neces- 
sary inequality of height will tend to relieve the height of the 
walls; and still farther to accomplish that end, it would be 
advisable to have the highest part of the wall in the middle, 
and the breaks gradually declining toeachend. ‘Ina garden 
‘of an acre, being a parallelogram of the best proportion, and 
of a gentle declivity,” Nicol observes, ‘the north wall may 
be raised to the height of fourteen feet, the east and west walls 
to twelve, and the south wall to ten, above the ground level. 
If the ground slope considerably, the breakings in the respect- 
ive heights of the walls may be less; they may be only a 
foot, and the relief will be the same, or nearly the same, to 
the eye, in ranging along their surfaces. In gardens of greater 
extent, the walls may be raised to a greater height, but by no 
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means in proportion, if it extend to several acres. The ex- 
treme height of the north wall, in any garden, should not ex- 
ceed eighteen feet; and on the supposition that it contains four 
acres, the east and west walls should be fifteen, and the south 
wall only twelve feet high, in order that it may give the neces- 
sary relief to the eye. Ina garden four hundred feet long, 
and three hundred feet broad, which forms a handsome paral- 
lelogram, and contains something above two English acres, if 
the ground lie on an easy slope, a very eligible height for the 
north wall is sixteen feet, for the east and west walls fourteen, 
and for the south wall twelve. But if the ground be quite 
level, or nearly so, the north wall being the same height, the 
east and west walls should be thirteen and a half feet, and the 
south wall eleven feet in height, or the east and west walls 
may be only thirteen, and the south wall ten feet high, if it 
be a dead level.” 

Many persons are, however, content with walls of more 
humble dimensions, and where the production of fruit only is 
the consideration, no doubt can exist, but that lower walls an- 
swer the purpose equally well, and in all cases will produce 
an equal, if not a greater, quantity of fruit, in proportion to 
their respective surfaces. Where economy is a consideration, 
low walls, of six or eight feet in height, are to be preferred to 
those which are from ten to eighteen. The generality of 
trees will thrive well on such walls, and some kinds are sup- 
posed to flourish better. The peach-growers on the continen’ 
prefer low walls; and that practice has been, in some cases, 
adopted in this country with complete success. 

Walls are generally built perpendicularly, or nearly so, and 
are found to answer the purposes for which they are intended. 
provided that the operative department be well managed; we 
cannot, therefore, divine what benefit is to be gained by de- 
viating from this practice; although several authors have 
recommended sloping walls, that is, building them so as to 
present an inclined surface to the horizon, from an idea that 
the sun acts with more vigor upon such walls than upon per- 
pendicular ones. 

A great variety of walls has been offered to the public, and 
highly rated by the inventors, as a matter of course. In these 
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pretended improvements, we see not the least possible advantage 
over perpendicular and straight walls; on the contrary, we ob- 
serve many disadvantages attending them, particularly in the 
expense of their construction, and in their total want of beauty. 
Amongst these are the waving or serpentine wall, the angular 
wall, the zig-zag wall, the square fret wall, the pier’d wall, 
and walls with arched niches or recesses, all of which are in- 
ferior in beauty and utility to the straight wall in common use. 

Hollow walls have been recommended, as possessing the 
same strength, without the same number of bricks being used 
in the construction of them; this is in itself important, and 
such walls are capable of being heated by artificial means, as 
the occasion may require, for the purpose of ripening late fruit, 
but more especially for ripening the young shoots, which is 
still more important, and is, in fact, the principal use of hollow 
or flued walls, and, when fuel is moderate in expense, is found 
to be extremely useful. But the success in this case, as in 
many others, depends upon the judgement and assiduity of the 
gardener. 

The cellular wall is a recent invention, the essential part of 
the construction of which is, that the wall is built hollow, or 
at least with communicating vacuities, equally distributed from 
the surface of the ground to the coping. If the height do 
not exceed 10 or 12 feet, these walls may be formed of bricks 
set on edge, each course or layer consisting of an alternate 
series of two bricks set edgeways, and one set across, forming 
a thickness of nine inches, and a series of cells, nine inches in 
the length of the wall, by three inches broad. The second 
course being laid in the same way, but the bricks alternating 
or breaking joint with the first. The advantages of this wall 
are obviously considerable in the saving of material, and in 
the simple and efficacious mode of heating; but the bricks and 
mortar must be of the best quality. This wall has been tried 
in several places near Chichester, and at Twickenham, by 
F. G. Carmichael, and found to succeed perfectly as a hot- 
wall, and at 10 feet high to be sufficiently strong as a common 
garden-wall, with a saving of one brick in three. As a whole, 
indeed, it is stronger than a solid nine-inch wall, on the same 
principle that a hollow tube is less flexible than a solid one. 
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It is evident, that the same general plan might be adopted in 
forming cellular walls of greater height, by increasing their 
width. A very high wall might have two systems of cells 
divided vertically, one or both of which might be heated at 
pleasure. Piers may be formed either on both sides of the 
wall (a), or on one side by bricks on edge (4), so as to bond 
in with the rest of the work. 
tofect 


A great advantage may be derived from walls built so as to 
be heated as the occasion may require; these are denominated 
hot walls, and have hitherto been constructed by introducing 
a system of common smoke-flues (as jig. 1) distributed through 
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the wall at certain distances. These flues are objectional, 
merely as they require frequently to be swept, which is not 
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very readily effected; independently of which, they are, like 
all flues heated by hot air or smoke, liable to become cool 
soon after the fire ceases to burn. An improvement has 
been designed by W. Atkinson, Esq., of Grove End, and 
for its utility and simplicity deserves to be in more general 
use; it consists in building the walls hollow, which will 
be found far more economical and equally strong, and in- 
troducing, within a few inches of the bottom of such cavity, 
hot-water pipes, supplied from boilers, which may be built in 
the wall, and the fire fed and managed from behind, such 
boilers being placed at the distance of from fifty to one hund- 
red feet apart; or one boiler, placed in the middle, will heat 
one hundred feet or more of wall sufficiently, by having the 
pipes branching both from the right and left, a space much 
greater than could by any other means be heated by one fire. 
These pipes require no cleaning nor repair, if once properly 
placed, and can be erected at a very moderate expense; they 
possess a decided advantage over hot air or smoke flues, by 
continuing to give out heat to the wall long after the fire has 
ceased to burn, and this property will increase according to 
the size of the pipes that may be introduced. For the side 
walls, which have an eastern and western aspect, the pipes may 
be placed in the centre of the walls, so that both sides may 
derive an equal degree of 
heat from them, as fig. 2; 
and for walls having only a 
southern aspect, the walls 
being thicker, the pipes may 
be so arranged as to have 
only one brick of thickness 
in front, and the remainder 
of the thickness on that side 
where the heat is not re- 
quired (fig. 3). The water 
being heated in the boiler 
will flow along one pipe to 
its extreme point, say one 
hundred feet, and there make 
a turn by an elbow joint, and 
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return to the boiler by a pipe immediately below it, which will 
enter the boiler near its bottom. The water in this lower pipe 
will travel with more rapidity by forming an inclined plane 
from the extremity to the boiler; the top pipe may be per- 
fectly level. Thus the water will continue to circulate in the 
pipes long after the fire is extinguished, or, indeed, as long as 
any heat remains in the boiler or brick work round it. It 
has been ascertained that water heated by this means will tra- 
vel at the rate of forty feet per minute, with an ordinary fire, 
but this rate may be much increased. The distribution of heat 
by this mode is so equal, that the pipes will be found as warm 
fifty or sixty feet from the boiler, as they are where they are 
connected to it. This is never the case with smoke flues ; from 
which arises the many complaints that hot walls are burnt up 
in one part, and little affected by the heat in others. (For a 
more full account of this mode of heating, see the Forcine 
GARDEN). 

Sunk walls, or such as are built under the general surface 
of the ground, or nearly so, and are known by the names of 
haha’s, or sunk fences, have not been often adopted for general 
purposes. Instances occur, however, of the adoption of these 
walls, where it has become necessary to conceal them from the 
sight. ‘These walls have many advantages, and might be much 
more generally adopted than they are; they, however, possess 
this disadvantage, that they present only one surface for the 
purpose of planting trees against; but, to balance this defect, 
they are much stronger, are not liable to be blown down, and 
from the rays of heat being reflected from them to the opposite 
bank, and again reflected upon the wall, together with then 
being completely sheltered from cutting winds, renders then 
extremely well calculated for the production of early fruits; i. 
addition to which, a garden enclosed with sunken walls may 
be rendered more picturesque than one with lofty walls, which, 
in confined places, are often difficult to hide. In our practice, 
we once had a sufficient proof of their superiority as regards 
the production of early crops. In the management of such. 
walls, the trees may either be planted in the bank and bent 
into the wall, or, in many cases, they may, with greater pro- 
priety, be planted behind and trained downward. The ex- 
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pense of constructing such walls will not be so great as might 
at first sight be imagined; the ground need not be excavated 
to more than the depth of half the height of the wall, the soil 
removed being placed upon the top of the original surface, 
will give the depth required. In situa- 
tions naturally damp, such a mode of 
enclosing a garden will tend materially 
to render it dry. 

Reed-walls and screens are used 
by Mr. Nieman, gardener at Hylands, 
near Chelmsford, the seat of P. C. La- 
bouchere, Esq. What is called a reed 
wall (fig. 1 & 2,) may be described as 10 
feet high, and consisting of a double 
trellis, a 6, composed of horizontal laths 
about eight inches apart, a coping board 
nine inches broad; the reeds placed end- 
ways within the trellis, d, and supported 
about a foot from the ground to keep 
them from rotting; the interval of a foot 
being filled up with slates placed on 
edge, e; the trellis rods are nailed to 
posts, (fig. 2, f,) and, by taking off a 
few of these rods on one side, the reed- 
mats can be taken out and renewed. 
Russian mats would, no doubt, answer 
well, and last a long time, and they 
might be taken out with still less trou- 
ble. Straw mats would also do, where 
reeds could not be got; and heath, as 
being of a dark color and very durable, y 
would make the best of all structures 4 
of this kind. Mr. Nieman finds that 
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peaches, grapes, and other fruits, ripen just as well on these 
structures as on brick walls. 
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The trellis against reed walls should consist of horizontal 
wires, rods, or laths, when vines, currants, or trees, are to be 
trained vertically; and of vertical wires or rods when trees are 
to be trained in the fan or in the horizontal manner. 

The common brick walls of the garden at Hylands are, for 
the most part, trellised, Mr. Nieman considering the trees less 
liable to injury from extreme heat, and the fruit likely to be 
better flavored, when the branches are kept a few inches from 
the wall, and the fruit in consequence surrounded by a free 
circulation of air. 

The thickness of walls must depend principally upon their 
height and situation, whether sufficiently sheltered or not. 
Few walls exceeding eight or ten feet in height can be suffi- 
ciently strong, if less than fourteen inches in thickness, if made 
of brick; but, if made of stone, they must be rather thicker. 
It is better to build them of a sufficient thickness, in order to 
render them secure, than to erect them of a smaller dimension 
and have recourse to piers to support them; for, notwithstand- 
ing the benefit of such supports, they have an unseemly effect, 
and are very inconvenient for the operation of training. In 
those cases, where these supporis are necessary, it is better to 
construct them so as to project from the north side of principal 
walls, on account of their being less exposed to the sight. 
No objection can exist to such projections, when the doors are 
cut through the walls, for a greater thickness of wall at such 
places will give strength to them, and if performed with judge- 
ment, the effect rather than being prejudicial may be orna- 
mental. It is of material consequence, that the foundations 
be good, and that they should be constructed of greater thick- 
ness to within a few inches of the ground level, so as to afford 
a sufficient base for the wall to stand upon; as, from the nature 
of the ground, and the subsequent operations to be performed 
on them, they may naturally settle or be disturbed, and in such 
cases, the consequences might be attended with serious incon- 
venience. 

The materials of which walls are composed are as various as 
the heights to which they should be carried. Bricks are gene- 
rally allowed to be the best, forming by far the neatest wall, 
and from their nature are much warmer than stone, wood, or 
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clay, independently of which, they possess the advantage over 
stone walls, as being better calculated for the training of the 
trees. Some authors have gone so far as to say, that where 
bricks cannot be procured, it is better to dispense with walls 
altogether; but against this opinion, we enter our most de- 
cided caveat, for many excellent walls are made of stone, mud, 
and wood, which have been found to produce the most luxu- 
riant crops of fruit. In those places, where bricks are scarce, 
the walls may be built of stone, and faced with brick, and in 
such cases, they are as good as those built entirely of brick: 
walls of this description are often met with in Scotland, and in 
many parts of England, where stone is abundant. Stone walls, 
if well built, are more durable than brick ones, particularly 
those, which are built of stones dressed to regular sizes and 
laid in courses. Mud walls are used in many places where 
both bricks and stones are scarce, and for low walls they are 
found to produce the desired effect; these walls, however, re- 
quire to be secured by thatch, or broad projecting copings, in 
order to render them dry, or else the expansion occasioned. hy 
frost would soon reduce them toruin. These copings, although 
offensive to the eye, are nevertheless of considerable benefit to 
the trees in the vernal months, while the blossoms are forming, 
and also during their expansion, by protecting them from the 
effects of vertical frosts; and their use is also obvious while the 
fruit is in a state of maturity, by preventing heavy rains from 
injuring their flavor. In the management of the trees upon 
such walls, the use of the garden-engine should be freely 
exercised, as the trees are excluded from the benefit of the 
dews, and also from a due portion of natural moisture from 
~ summer showers. Portable copings are useful in granting that 
necessary protection, as will be demonstrated in the sequel. 

Flint walls, although neither neat nor well calculated for 
training, are nevertheless often used in chalky countries, and 
fruits are found to ripen upon them very early.. The first wall- 
fruits brought to Winchester market are from trees planted en 
the ruins of the old city walls, which are chiefly composed of 
flints. 

Wooden walls have long been in use, but although fruits 
are produced upon them in the greatest perfection, they are 
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much less durable than those of brick or stone. In order to 
render them more permanent, they should be composed of the 
best timber, particularly the uprights, to which the boarding 
is fastened, and that part which is let into the ground should 
be charred, as well as a certain portion above the surface, as 
at that particular spot they are the most liable todecay. Iron 
uprights might be substituted, but in their use, an almost in- 
superable difficulty would present itself in attaching the board- 
ing to them. Wooden walls should be either well covered 
with some durable paint, or with the composition called coal- 
tar. ‘The latter, however, has a disagreeable smell for a long 
time after its application; and such walls will always have a 
sombre and repulsive appearance. The boards of them should 
be placed in an imbricated manner, and for this purpose they 
should be cut with a thick edge on one side, and a thin one on 
the other, such as is technically called weather-boarding. If 
the boarding be thick, it would be advisable to join them as 
closely as possible; and, in order to prevent the air passing 
through the joints, which will open considerably, however well 
seasoned they may be, nail thin strips of deal to cover each 
joint. These may be placed on the back of the wall, and will 
not be so much exposed to view. Wooden walls are expen- 
sive, and although they may be useful for nurserymen, for the 
purpose of training young trees upon, they cannot be recom- 
mended as advantageous or elegant in a well-disposed garden. 
Garden-walls, however constructed, or of whatever mate- 
rials they may be made, require as much care in having them 
well furnished with a coping, as it does to furnish a house with 
a roof, and also on the same grounds, of keeping them dry and 
wholesome. All buildings are found to last a greater length 
of time when properly secured from wet, and as garden-walls 
are exposed to all the vicissitudes of the weather, it is of im- 
portance that they be furnished with a coping sufficient to 
throw off the rain that may fall wpon their upper surface. 
It has been a question much agitated amongst horticulturists, 
whether the projection of the copings should be large or 
small, or whether they should project at all. It is obvious 
that they should project over the wall sufficiently to throw off 
the rain: but that they should project considerably, is still a 
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matter of question. If the coping project over the wall more 
than from two to three inches, it will give the wall a heavy 
appearance, and therefore we would recommend that the pro- 
jection of the fixed or permanent coping should not exceed 
those dimensions, and they will be found, in every respect, 
sufficiently large to guard the walls from the effects of wet. 
Copings of greater breadth are, however, useful at certain sea- 
sons, namely, when the buds are breaking, and while the 
blossom is expanded, as they answer the purpose of guarding 
them against the effects of perpendicular frosts, which would 
be highly injurious to them at that critical period. We would 
recommend portable or moveable copings of boards, supported 
on brackets of iron, either built into the wall, or driven in 
afterwards, and these brackets should be perforated with holes, 
in order to admit of the boards being fastened down to them. 
The breadth of such copings will vary according to the height 
of the wall, the low ones not requiring such broad copings as 
those that are more lofty. If the boards be twelve or fifteen 
inches broad, they will be found sufficient for the purpose re- 
quired. As soon as the fruit is fully set, these boards may be 
removed and stored away in a dry place, where they may 
remain until wanted the following spring. It is only while the 
trees are coming into blossom, and while they remain in that 
state, that these copings are of use; their removal after that 
time will be advantageous to the trees, by allowing the dews 
and rains of summer to fall freely upon them. If the trees be 
kept dry whil in bloom, the frost will not act so severely on 
them, upon the principle that all vegetables re.ist the effects 
of frost, in proportion to the dryness in which they are kept. 
The permanent or fixed coping is intended for the protection 
of the walls, and should be so constructed as to insure the 
accomplishment of that end. For this purpose, nothing is so 
good as stone pavement, it being found of greater lengths than 
bricks or tiles, and the greater the length of such pieces, the 
fewer joints will be necessary, which is in itself important. 
Their durability is also great, and they present a neater ap- 
pearance to the eye than those of any other material. In those 
places, where stone is expensive, bricks should be procured of 
different descriptions, intended for wall copings, and if laid in 
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cement, will last a long time, and render the wails perfectly 
dry. Some persons consider it a matter of consequence to 
place the coping in such a manner, that it may throw the rain 
that falls upon its surface to the worst side of the wall, and 
others construct it on such a principle, that the rain may fall 
equally on both sides; but to neither of these cases ought much 
importance be attached, for the whole rain that falls on the 
surface of a garden-wall is, considering the time which it is in 
falling, so trifling, that it cannot injure one side much more 
than the other; for if both surfaces be planted with trees, they 
will, in the generality of seasons, absorb all the moisture that 
falls, without any great inconvenience or injury to the fruit. 
It is certainly an error to throw all the rain-water to the worst 
side of the wall, as the injurious effects are thereby increased, 
particularly in northern aspects, which are of themselves natu- 
rally damp. In the generality of cases, an equal 

civision of the water may be considered as the \ 
most rational. , Bricks of various forms have been 

used for this purpose, and the greater the thickness 

of them, the greater will be their weight, conse- 

quently they will bind the wall better together, and 

they will be less liable to be displaced. The edges Fi 
which project over the walls should be made thinner 
than the other parts, or else they will have a heavy 
appearance. The annexed figures represent the & 
different forms of bricks often used for this purpose, 
and may be procured at any brick-kiln, and in 
most cases, will be cheaper than stone. 
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WATER. 


Water is so necessary an element in the formation of vege- 
table bodies, that without it they could not exist. It is of the 
utmost consequence in a garden, and no one should be without 
a regular supply. The expense which the market-gardeners 
in the vicinity of London incur, in providing this element alone, 
is a sufficient proof of its indispensibility ; and the crops, which 
are reared by the liberal use of it, are strongly corroborative of 
the justness of the remark. In all well-regulated gardens, 
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water should be supplied in the greatest abundance, and the 
disposal of it should be so regulated, that it may be conve- 
niently and expeditiously applied to every part. This is an 
improvement in gardening, which, although long acknow- 
ledged, has been apparently little attended to. There is no 
situation in which water might not be had, and in many, with 
very little trouble or expense. Mr. John Hay, as a garden 
architect, has attended more to this important object than any 
other designer of the present day; and the good effects of his 
system are exemplified in many gardens laid out by him in dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland. The gardens of Lord Roseberry and 
Viscount Duncan, designed by that artist, are described in the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, art. Horticulture, as having water 
supplied to them from a reservoir, situated on an eminence at 
a considerable height above the garden walls. Around the 
whole garden, four inches below the level of the surface of 
the ground, a groove of between two and three inches in 
depth has been formed in the walls, to receive a three-quarter 
inch pipe, for the purpose of conducting the water. Apertures 
of two feet and a half high, and ten inches wide, and about 
fifty feet distant from each other, are made in the wall, in which 
a cock is placed, so that on turning the handle to either side 
of the wall, the water issues from that side. The nozzles of 
the cocks have screws on each side, to which a leathern pipe 
is attached at pleasure, with a brass cock and director; roses, 
pierced with holes of different sizes, being fitted to the latter. 
By this contrivance, all the trees, both on the inside and the 
outside of the wall, can be effectually watered and washed in 
a very short space of time, and the whole process attended 
with very little trouble. One.man may go over the whole in 
two hours; at the same time, the borders, and a very consi- 
derable part of the compartments, can be watered with the 
greatest ease, as the occasion may require. The convenience 
ané utility of this plan must, at once, be perceived by every 
practical horticulturist. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that river, pond, or rain- 
water, is to be preferred for all purposes of garden culture, to 
that which is procured from springs or deep wells, unless the 
water of the latter has been collected into a reservoir freely 
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exposed to the action of the air, by which means it becomes 
softened, as it is technically called, and more fit to enter into 
the parts of vegetable economy. When water abounds upon 
grounds more elevated than the garden, the advantage should 
not be lost sight of, as, at a moderate expense, a regular and 
constant supply of water can be brought, either in pipes of lead 
or earthenware; or, which is still more economical, where cir- 
cumstances will allow, in an open drain; and, to use the 
phrase of an antiquated writer on this subject, this will prove 
the life and soul of the garden. 

Reservoirs of considerable magnitude have been formed, né. 
only in gardens, but also in their immediate vicinity, sufh- 
ciently capacious to contain all the water, which is collected on 
the hot-houses, and other buildings, attached to the garden. 
One of the most complete, as well as the most capacious of 
this description, has been lately formed by Mr. Forrest, at 
Sion-House, the Duke of Northumberland’s, and is constructed 
entirely of iron. ‘This is, however, a more expensive mode of 
building reservoirs than many, from prudential motives, would 
be inclined to adopt; the convenience, nevertheless, of such a 
reservoir will be the same, with this simple objection, that as it 
is some feet below the level of the garden, the expense of 
pumping it up will be considerable. Reservoirs should, in our 
opinion, be placed at such a height above the surface of the 
ground, as to admit of the water being dispersed over the whole 
cf the walls in particular, by means of a portable pipe, as 
recommended by Hay, and adopted by many other horticul- 
turists. Where circumstances will admit of it, partial irriga- 
tion will be found extremely useful in gardens, particularly in 
the height of summer, and during severe droughts. The se- 
rious injury effected by the last three dry seasons is strongly 
corroborative of the truth of the foregoing remark. Straw- 
berries and raspberries, in particular, amongst the fruits; and 
celery, cauliflower, and several others, among the vegetables, 
will be considerably improved by this mode of cultivation. 

In those places, where water cannot be procured from ele- 
vated grounds, the various modes of digging wells, and boring, 
which is a late improvement of great value, may be resorted 
to. In the former case, a pony or donkey could be usefully 
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employed in driving an engine capable of raising a sufficiency 
of water for a large garden; and, by the latter mode, it might 
be brought to flow to the surface in almost any part of the 
grounds, provided local circumstances will admit of its adop- 
tion. An instance of the great advantages of the former plan 
presents itself at Manor-House, in the New Forest, where 
water is brought from a great depth for the supply of the estab- 
lishment; and, in the latter case, they are exemplified in the 
gardens of the Horticultural Society, at Chiswick, and in many 
other places. Ponds and basins for water are not always 
pleasing in gardens, and when on a large scale, are of an in- 
jurious effect. The exnense of watering from them is great, 
and cannot be done without considerable damage to the crops. 
Portable force-pumps might be used in such cases, but, if em- 
ployed on a large scale, will be attended with considerable 
labour and expense. Triangular wooden troughs might be 
usefully employed, and, if taken proper care of, will last many 
years. They need not be of large dimensions, three or four 
inches in depth being amply sufficient; and they may be so 
placed, as to convey the water to any distance on the surface. 
If made in convenient lengths, they are easily managed, and 
the length at the farthest extremity should be perforated with 
holes, for the more gradual division of the water. As this 
mode of watering is intended for the surface only, a boy might 
be employed in directing the course and division of the water. 
These troughs, when not wanted, should be cleaned and laid 
by in a dry place. 


ENTRANCE TO THE KITCHEN OR CULINARY GARDEN. 


The entrance to a park, or mansion, is one of the most 
striking features of a noble residence, and affords the proprie- 
tor or designer the most favourable opportunity of displaying 
his taste, equally with the architect in the structure and eleva- 
tion of the house. This has been a subject which has occu- 
pied the attention of the landscape-gardener for a long period, 
and some beautiful specimens are to be met with from the de- 
signs of Repton and others; yet it is singular, that so little 
taste has been displayed m the entrances to gardens in general. 
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First impressions are often the most forcible, and, for want of 
a little skill and management in this matter, many of our finest 
gardens are seen to great disadvantage ; the principal entrances 
to which are made at points, where the general beauties are 
concealed, or seen only in a very limited and imperfect manner. 
Nothing is more common than to see the principal walk lead- 
ing from the mansion to the garden, conducted through the 
most uninteresting part of the grounds, and in general making 
its entry from behind. “ Nothing can be more unsightly than 
the view of the high north wall of the garden, with its back 
shades and chimney-pots from behind, or even getting the 
first coup d’cil of the hot-houses from a point nearly in a 
parallel line with their front. The effect of many excellent 
gardens is lost, or marred, for want of attention to this point, 
or from peculiarity of situation.” ‘The principal walk which 
connects the rest of the grounds to the garden, and by which 
strangers should be brought to see it, requires some taste in its 
construction, and should always be made as interesting as pos- 
sible. The points at which a garden should be entered, should 
be chosen according to local circumstances, so that the eye 
may rest on the most prominent objects, such as the hot- 
houses, &c. For this reason, the entrance should be from the 
south, south-east, or south-west; and, on leaving the garden, 


no objection can exist to the walks branching from the oppo- 
site points. 


THE SITUATION OF THE MELON AND CUCUMBER GROUND. 


The melon ground is generally denominated that piece of 
ground occupied by pits, frames, &c., for the cultivation of 
melons, cucumbers, young pine-apple plants, and such fruits 
and vegetables that either require artificial heat for their cu.- 
ture, or their early production before their natural season. 
The melon ground should be chosen in the most warm, dry, 
sheltered part attached to the garden, as the operations con- 
nected with the culture of that fruit, and other vegetables, 
under frames, are such, as to render it desirable that the melon 
ground should be placed near the outside of the garden, for 
the more readily supplying it with dung, mould, &c., which 
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would be extremely inconvenient if placed within the walls of 
the garden, independently of the uncleanly effect which it ex- 
hibits from the dispersion of the litter, and other unpleasant 
circumstances inseparably connected with hot-beds. The com- 
post yard, for the preparation of the various sorts of moulds 
used in the garden, as well as a piece of ground appropriated 
for rubbish, pea-stakes, fire-wood, &c., should be contiguous 
to the melon-ground; and, for the appearance of greater neat- 
ness and regularity, these places should be divided from each 
other by walls, or evergreen hedges, which will not only 
afford shelter, but also conceal all disagreeable and unseemly 
objects. The site of these grounds should be either behind 
the garden, or in the slips on the eastern or western sides, pre- 
ferring those situations, which are exposed to the sun during 
the short days of winter, and sheltered sufficiently from winds, 
but not to that extent, as to render them damp or gloomy. 

The nearer that the melon-ground is placed to the forcing- 
houses the better, as the operations in both are intimately con- 
nessed ; and where pits are used, the melon-ground may be rend- 
ered a neat appendage to the garden, if kept neat and clear of all 
superfluous matter; but, where frames and dung-beds are used, 
the very materials of which they are made, preclude the possi- 
bility of absolute neatness; neither is there any particular ne- 
cessity in the melon-ground for that systematic attention to 
neatness, which is so indispensable in the other departments of 
the garden. Were the hot-water system of heating more gene- 
rally adopted, as applied to the forcing of fruits and vegetables, 
a very neat melon-ground might be made of well constructed 
pits, heated only by that means, and at a comparatively less ex- 
pense than that, which is incurred in ordinary practice. ‘The 
compost-ground should also be exposed to the full influence ot 
the sun, and be rendered perfectly dry by draining or other- 
wise. Damp and shaded situations are peculiarly ill-adapted 
for this purpose, and should be avoided as having a tendency 
to injure, rather than to improve the various materials brought 
thither for the purpose of being ameliorated, and fitted for the 
more delicate ftuits and plants. 
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CHAP. £1. 


NATURE AND MANAGEMENT OF SOILS. 


EXPERIENCE has taught us that different vegetables and 
fruits require not only different treatment in their various stages 
of growth, but also that they stand in need of different soils to 
bring them to any degree of perfection. ‘This has been parti- 
ally accounted for in the rationale laid down by Sir Humphry 
Davy on the necessity of a rotation of crops. It is, however, 
notwithstanding that doctrine, not always necessary that a dif- 
ferent soil should be prepared for every different production of 
the garden, for such a practice would not only be extravagant 
but absurd. Nature, in her infinite wisdom, has, among other 
wise ordinations, provided that soils of different natures are, in 
many cases, to be found in the same acre; and, if possible, 
they should not be wanting in the same garden. In those 
cases, where nature has not been thus bountiful, recourse must 
be had to art. 

“« The varieties of soil in any garden,” says Nicol, ‘ may 
be with propriety confined to the following: viz. strong clayey 
loam and light sandy loam, which are the two grand objects; 
a composition of one-fourth strong, with three-fourths light, 
loam; half strong and half light; and one-fourth light and 
three-fourths strong. These, by a proper treatment, and 
with the proper application of manures, may be rendered 
productive of any of the known and commonly cultivated 
vegetables in the highest degree of perfection.” 

Soils may be improved by a variety of operations performed 
on them, independently of their improvement by manures. 
This is a serious consideration to all cultivators of the earth, 
but much more so to the gardener than to the farmer; and for 
this important reason, that it exonerates his productions from 
the charge of being either unwholesome or ill tasted, on ac 
count of the pabulum, or food from which they derive their sup- 
port. Thus, vegetables grown in the open fields, where we 
are to suppose the land less glutted with manures, is by the 
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majority of people preferred to those, which are grown in highly 
manured gardens. Hence the necessity is obvious, of im- 
proving the soil by other operations than that of yearly gorging 
it with more manure, than is actually necessary for bringing to 
perfection such vegetables, as are expected to be produced. 
The first and principal effort towards the improvement of 
soils is to be performed by the operation of pulverization, 
which is effected by trenching, digging, and ridging; the 
main object of which is, to give scope for the roots of vege- 
tables to penetrate in every direction to which they may be 
disposed in search of nourishment, as well as to prevent the 
free circulation of both air and water from being impeded. 
The mechanical division of the parts of soils is an improve- 
ment, and applicable to every soil according to its adhesive 
texture. The lightest soil will become, in course of time, if 
left undisturbed, too compact for the proper admission of air, 
rain, and heat, as well as for the free growth of the fibrous 
roots of plants; and, on the other hand, strong lands will, in 
a mueh shorter time, become quite impenetrable to the roots 
of vegetables, the strong taproot of the oak, and some others 
only excepted. Without an abundance of roots, no vegetable 
flourishes, therefore we ought to adapt the soil, as much as 
possible, to the encouragement of those necessary organs, 
the conviction being strongly impressed on our minds, that 
the quantity of nourishment which is taken up, depends more 
on the number of absorbing fibres, than the quantity of nutri- 
tious extract contained in the soil. The rendering the soil cf 
a proper consistency, by trenching or digging, is net only ne- 
cessary before sowing or planting, but also during the progress 
of vegetation, and this should be performed by digging or hoe- 
ing between the rows, or round the stems of plants. A strong 
proof is here adduced of the superiority of planting or sowing 
culinary vegetables in drills, as, by that means, the operation of 
pulverization is better and more conveniently performed. Even 
digging between the rows of some plants is of much importance 
to them, as by that means, it operates on the principle of 
pruning, by cutting off or shortening the extending fibres, 
which causes them to throw out a number of others, by which 
the mouths or pores of the plants are considerably increased ; 
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and thus, by multiplying the number of organs, the plants wil, 
of course collect a greater quantity of food. 

The capillary attraction, or that property, which renders the 
humidity of the soil more uniform, is also promoted by trench- 
ing, digging, &c. It is evident, that those soils must be the 
driest, where the particles of the soil are either naturally of 
the finest kind, such as sand, or rendered fine by digging or 
trenching. We find that gravels and sands, which are natur- 
ally reduced to fine particles, hardly retain any water at all, 
and frequently not even sufficient for the growth of vegetables, 
which is the cause of their sterility; whereas, on the other 
hand, clays not acted on by artificial operations, either do not 
absorb water, or when they do, they retain too much. Water 
is not only necessary to the growth of plants, but also to the 
production of extract from the vegetable matter which they 
contain, and unless the soil be brought to that condition, so as 
to retain a certain quantity of water, just sufficient and no more 
to produce this extract, all endeavours to fertilize, by means of 
manures, will be fruitless. 

Manure is of no use to vegetation until it becomes soluble 
in water, and it would remain in that useless condition if it 
abounded so as to exclude the air, for without air, the fibres, 
or mouths of plants, would be unable to perform their functions, 
and so decay, and rot off. This principle, we see completely 
exemplified in the roots of plants in pots, when over watered, 
which gradually decay, and the plant dies. 

To admit the beneficial effects of air, as much as possible, 
is an important object. Dr. Darwin mentions, ‘ the great pro- 
priety of cropping lands immediately after they have been com- 
‘ainuted or turned over; and this the more especially, if ma- 
nure has been added at the same time, as the process of fer- 
mentation will go on faster when the soil is loose, and the 
interstices filled with air, than afterwards, when it becomes 
compressed by its own gravity, the relaxing influence of rains, 
and the repletion of the partial vacuums formed by the decom- 
position of the enclosed air. The advantage of the heat thus 
obtained, in exciting fermentation, whether in a seed or root, 
especially in the spring, when the soil is cold, must be con- 
siderable.” 
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It is necessary that all soils should be kept open by artificial 
means, for the purpose of admitting a sufficient quantity of 
warmth to the roots of plants. All earths are bad conductors, 
and therefore it would be long before the rays of heat could 
penetrate to a sufficient depth, particularly in spring, to be of 
much importance to the roots of vegetables, unless, indeed, the 
soil is, by frequent turning, rendered capable of admitting a 
free ingress of the warmth, both of the sun’s rays and of tepid 
rains. 

Open soils are also necessary for the effecting of those 
changes, which all manures have to undergo, before they are in 
a proper state for food to vegetables. Animal and vegetable 
substances, when exposed to the action of light, air, and water 
undergo spontaneous decomposition, which would not other- 
wise take place, and by that process they are properly prepared 
for the nourishment of vegetables. 

The improvement of soils by pulverization, that is, by the 
operations of trenching, digging, hoeing, and stirring, we con- 
sider to be important, but we must not entertain the idea, that 
the proper management of the land consists in the adoption of 
that principle only; for, in the strictest sense of the word, 
pulverization is of no other benefit to the plants which grow in 
the soil, than that it increases the number of their fibrous 
roots or mouths, by which they imbibe their food, thereby 
facilitating the more perfect preparation of that food, and con- 
ducting it so prepared more regularly to their roots. Ground 
should never, for any length of time, lie uncultivated, or with- 
out being cropped, unless for the purpose of giving it rest ; and 
in that case, as soon as the crop is cleared off, all the refuse, 
which is left on the ground, should immediately be dug in; 
this would not only have a tendency to improve the ground, 
but would give the garden always a more neat and orderly ap- 
pearance, and a considerable degree of labor would be thereby 
economised in the destruction of weeds. The time which it 
would take to hoe, rake, and clear off the rubbish of a quar- 
ter of the garden, when the crops are removed, will be almost 
equal to that, which it would take to dig it over; and, in some 
cases, more time would be occupied, independently of the loss 
of the vegetable matter raked off, and which is carried oft 
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either to the rubbish-heap, or most generally thrown out into 
the woods, and therefore lost for ever. In most cases, the 
ground should be thrown up as rough as possible, presenting 
as large a surface to the action of the air as possible. Where 
the soil is of a stiff clay, no operation that can be performed 
within a garden, can be of such effectual use, as fallowing. It 
not only pulverizes the soil, but effectually clears it of weeds. 
When once weeds of the rooting sorts, such as, Ranunculus, 
Triticum, and some others, overrun a stiff clayey soil, no 
means can be adopted so likely to be attended with success in 
eradicating them, as fallowing; and that process is not to 
be confined merely to digging over the ground, and leaving it 
in that state for months, till it becomes as bad as it was at 
first, but it must be followed up by repeated digging, raking, 
and hoeing, and never allowing the roots time to draw any 
nourishment from, nor to re-establish themselves in the 
ground; this will at length exhaust them, and clear the ground 
of them entirely. Supposing, therefore, that no other advan- 
tage were obtained, that no nutritive matter was imbibed from 
the atmosphere, and the soil was neither chemically nor me- 
chanically improved by the operation, the benefit alone arising 
from the eradication of the weeds is sufficient to justify its 
practice. 

The advantages of aeration, or fallowing, either in winter or 
summer, are important; and although that great experiment- 
alist, Sir Humphry Davy, treats the matter lightly, yet the long 
experience of intelligent agriculturists and gardeners convinces 
us of the great benefit arising from its practice. One obvious 
advantage of summer fallowing, they say, is, that the soil may 
be thereby heated by the sun to a degree, which it never could 
attain, if partially covered with the foliage of even the widest 
drilled crops. If the soil be laid up in rough ridges, or with 
its surface as rough as it possibly can be, it will consequently 
receive a greater quantity of heat, and will retain that heat 
longer, by means of the rough pieces thus heated, reflecting 
lack the heat imbibed by each other. 

By the aeration of lands in winter, their minute mechanical 
division is obtained by the freezing of the water in the soil, for 
as water, when frozen, occupies more space than when ina fluid 
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state, the parti¢les of earthy matter, and of stoncs liable to 
decomposition, are thus rent asunder, and crumble down into 
a fine mould. Independently of the benefits thus derived to the 
soil, the roots of weeds, insects and their eggs, are destroyed 
in greater quantities, than is generally supposed. 

Strong stubborn soils may be improved by burning, but this 
is more a matter of agriculture than horticulture. Light ones 
may be improved by compression, but neither of these soils is 
very proper for a garden. 

In the improvement of soils by the operation of trenching, 
particular care must be taken to perform it in moderation, tha‘ 
is, to trench the ground according to the depth of the soil. A. 
garden-grounds should be from two to three feet deep of good 
mould, either natural or artificial, and for the quarters of gar- 
dens, this will be amply sufficient. ‘The fruit-tree borders must 
of course be of various depths, according to the nature of the 
trees planted in them. In trenching too deep, much injury 
may be committed, as the better parts of the soil will thereby 
be buried, and the subsoil brought up to the surface in its crude 
state, which is wholly unfit for the nourishment of vegetables. 
The late Mr. Nicol adopted a very rational method of trench- 
ing, which is as follows: ‘“ Take three crops off the first sur- 
face, and then trench three spit deep, by which the bottom and 
top are reversed, and the middle remains in the middle. Take 
three crops off this surface, and then trench two spit; by which 
the top becomes the middle, and the middle the top; and 
take also three crops off this surface, and then trench three 
spit, whereby that which was last the middle, and now top, 
becomes the bottom, and that which is now the bottom, and 
was the surface at first, now becomes surface again, after having 
rested six years. Proceed in this manner alternately, the one 
time trenching two spit deep, and the other three, by which 
means the surface will be always changed, and will rest six 
and produce three years. Hence there will always be new 
soil,” (or, that is, soil greatly renovated, there being no such 
thing in reality as new soil,) ‘in the garden, for the production 
of wholesome vegetables; and hence also will much less manure 
be required, than when the soil is shallow, and the same sur- 
face constantly in crop.” He goes on to say, upon the supposi- 
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tion that the soil is not sufficiently deep to admit of trenching 
three spit deep; “in situations where the soil is only so deep 
to allow of trenching two spit, and where expense in making it 
deeper may be grudged, the above hint may also be followed 
with advantage, as by regularly trenching every third or fourth 
year, the ground will rest half its time; and, if judiciously 
managed and cropped in proper rotation, wholesome vegetables 
‘ may be produced in it for many years successively.” 

There are few instances where a garden can be trenched all 
in one year, neither is there any necessity for it, one division, 
quarter, or break, may be conveniently trenched annually, 
without interrupting the ordinary routine of business; and, per- 
haps, in no way more conveniently than that recommended for 
planting the autumnal crops of the different species of cab- 
bage. 

A considerable expenditure will be saved, if the choice has 
been made of a soil of such a nature proper for the formation of 
agarden. Strong stubborn clays are to be avoided, being the 
most unfit of all others, as few vegetables will prosper in them, 
and the expense of rendering them more congenial will not only 
be excessive, but many years must expire, before all the power of 
art can ameliorate them in any tolerable degree; and even then, 
they will be imperfect, as the clay will always have the pre- 
dominant influence. Sand, lime, chalk, (where it can be pro- 
cured,) and coal-ashes, correct the tenacity of clayey soils, and 
make them work more pleasantly; the former, if sharp, or if 
it be river or sea-sand, with a mixture of shells, will, if dug in, 
in a sufficient quantity, render it of a lighter texture. Chalk 
should be spread on the surface in autumn, so that the whole 
may be pulverized by the action of the winter’s frost and rains, 
and dug in, in spring. It corrects the acidity of the clay, as 
well as renders it more friable. Lime acts much in the same 
way, but should be used more sparingly. Coal-ashes have 
much the same effect upon stiff soils. Lime rubbish dug in, is 
a good corrector of stiff soils, and is less objectionable than the 
coal-ashes. Decayed tanners’ bark, bog-mould, or any vege- 
table mould applied to strong soils lightens them considerably. 
Such soils cannot be too much wrought by the spade; every 
opportunity should be taken to ridge and rough-dig strong soils, 
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and such operations should not be done in wet weather, nor 
when the ground has been saturated with wet. 

Gravelly soils are also very unfit for garden ground, as being 
generally of themselves sterile, and not readily enriched by 
manures, the finer particles of which are washed off by the 
rams; and they are also subject to suffer much from drought in 
summer, as they are not capable of retaining a sufficient quan- 
tity of moisture to support the crops in dry weather. Such 
soils are capable of improvement, by divesting them of the 
greater portion of small stones, and by the addition of strong 
loam, or even any tolerably good earth; and this must be applied 
in quantities sufficient to form a body capable of retaining a 
sufficient quantity of moisture for the support of future crops. 
Light sandy, or even gravelly soils, are, however, not without 
their advantages, because they are much warmer, and by afford- 
ing a much less quantity of moisture, the crops will not grow 
so luxuriantly, and therefore be much sooner fit for use than 
those, which are grown on strong clayey soils. Early spring 
and winter crops are not only much earlier on sandy scils than 
upon clayey, but are also much more capable of resisting the 
frost. On the approach, however, of the summer’s drought, 
the crops either fail entirely, or else are unproductive and of 
short duration. 

The soil most proper for the purpose of garden culture 
should, therefore, be neither too strong nor clayey, nor of too 
loose and gravelly a quality, but of a rich and rather a light 
pliant nature, capable of being wrought at all seasons without 
inconvenience, and of sufficient depth to allow the roots of all 
sorts of trees and plants to extend themselves with facility, 
Black vegetable, hazelly brown, and chestnut-coloured loams, 
are all proper for the purpose of garden ground; and all those, 
which are of a more stiff and tenacious nature, or too loose, and 
insufficient to support trees and plants, must be made good by 
the application of such substances as are of a contrary nature. 
In procuring mould, either for improving or renewing the soil, 
care should be taken to prefer such only as is near the surface, 
as it is in generai the most productive and fruitful, and is in 
reality, the true vegetable earth. - The top spit, that is, to 
fhe depth of one foot from the surface of any common or field, 
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which has not been much cropped, is to be preferred, and the 
fuller it is of fibrous matter, the better it will prove for the 
growth of the plants. Soils of the best quality will be much 
improved by occasional top dressings of such mould, either 
applied in its fresh state, or after having been partially ame- 
liorated by being kept in the compost yard for a few months 
before it is used. 
Mould dug from a greater depth is not fit for use in its 
crude state, but should be exposed a twelvemonth at least to 
the action of the weather, and even then, it is deficient of 
most of the vegetable and animal matter, of which the top spit 
is chiefly composed. 


CHAR: £11. 


VARIETY AND USES OF MANURES. 


VEGETABLES are found by chemical analysis to be composed 
of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, or azote, with a 
small portion of saline bodies. It is evident, therefore, that 
the substances employed as manures, should also be composed 
of those elements, for unless they are, there will be a defi- 
ciency in some of the elements in the vegetable itself; and it is 
probable, that such deficiency may prevent the formation of 
those substances within it, for which its peculiar organization 
is contrived, and on which its healthy existence depends. Of 
these elementary bodies, oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, are 
contained in vegetable, and the whole of them in animal mat- 
ter. Nitrogen is sometimes, but rarely, found in vegetable mat- 
ter. These, with certain salts, form the food or manures of 
vegetables. 

The manures in general use in gardens are numerous, but 
we shall only notice those, which are considered the most useful, 
and of these, the dung of horses, if not the best, is certainly 
the most general in use. With this dung, in different states of 
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fermentation, we grow many of the tropical and exotic fruits 
and vegetables, which the inclemency of our climate prevents 
us having in the open air; and after it is of no farther use in 
those departments, we carry it out to manure our lands. ‘This 
practice, however prevalent, is condemned by Sir H. Davy and 
other chemists, who assert that, by undergoing fermentation 
beyond a certain limit, the principles of manure, or those parts 
which really constitute the food of vegetables, are lost. All 
gardeners, however, agree in using manures after they have 
undergone a certain degree of fermentation, without which, it is 
supposed they would communicate a rank and disagreeable fla- 
vour to fruits and vegetables, and if applied in an immoderate 
quantity, would, in a considerable degree, give an unwhole- 
someness to the juices of all plants. ‘To what particular degree 
this fermentation should be carried, before the manure be laid 
on the soil, deserves our particular attention. 

That slight fermentation is of use before application, is un- 
doubted, for by means of it, a disposition is brought on in the 
woody fibre to decay and dissolve, when it is carried and dug 
into the soil; too great a degree of fermentation is, however, 
very prejudicial to the manure. Itis better, says Sir H. Davy, 
that there should be no fermentation at all, than that it should 
be carried too far. The excess of fermentation, he adds, tends 
to the dissipation and destruction of the most useful parts of 
the manure, and the ultimate results of this process are like 
those of combustion. It is a common practice to suffer dung to 
ferment till the fibrous texture of the vegetable matter be en- 
tirely broken down, and till the manure becomes perfectly cold 
and soft: this is the case generally of dung, which has been em- 
ployed in melon or other hot-beds, and which is generally 
preferred and used by practical gardeners. During the pro- 
cess of fermentation necessary to reduce it to this state of 
decay, not only a large portion of fluid, but also of gaseous 
matter is lost, so much so, that the dung is often reduced to 
less than two-thirds of its original weight; and the principal 
elastic matter, which is lost or disengaged, is carbonic acid with 
some ammonia, either of which, if retained or conveyed to the 
soil, is capable of yielding a considerable degree of useful 
nourishment to plants. 
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It is also argued in favour of unfermented dung, that it goes 
much farther; if this really be the case, and that it produces 
no bad effect on the fruits and vegetables, it will be important 
to devise other means of producing heat for the production of 
forced vegetables, and by so doing, reserve for the soil that 
proper nourishment, which is designed by nature for the food of | 
plants. But this is a matter of much less consequence to the 
gardener, than it is to the farmer. The former has generally 
much less space to go over, and his productions are generally 
of such a description, as to be more sensibly affected by the ap- 
plication of crude and unprepared manures, which are apt to 
communicate a rank and disagreeable flavour to vegetables, and 
are productive of serious injury to the roots of tender fruit-trees, 
if applied in certain quantities and qualities. In most cases, 
therefore, we would recommend the application of manure 
which has undergone a degree of fermentation in the hot-bed; 
or if it has remained two or three months in that state, it 
will not be too much, ~ nless fermentation has been greatly ex- 
cited. In this state, it will be better for the garden than dung 
quite fresh, or that which may have lain for a twelvemonth. 

The following table shows the relative constitution of com 
mon stable manure, and our usual crops. 


Stable Manure. Crops. 
EATON: These are chief components of alk 
Hydrogen, | 
plants ; 
Oxygen, { 
Nitrogen, In some vegetables ; 


Carbonate of Lime, In almost all plants; 
Muriate of Potash, In Cucumbers, Garlic, &c. ; 


Muriate of Soda, Perhaps in all plants; 

Sulphate of Potash, In Cucumbers, Garlic, &c. ; 
Magnesia, In ail corn, and many other plants ; 
Phosphate of Lime, Potatoes, Onions, &c. &c. ; 

Oxide of Iron, In most plants ; 

Alumina, 


Silica, 


In most plants. 


Next to the dung of horses, that of oxen and other cattle is 
in general use, and if slightly fermented, is an excellent ma- 
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nure for light hot soils; it is also well calculated for soils of a 
dry absorbent nature, as it retains its moisture for a greater 
length of time than most others. 

Green vegetable matter is an excellent manure, but less 
attended to than it ought to be. All plants in a succulent state 
contain much saccharine or mucilaginous matter, and therefore 
cannot be used too soon after their death. It has been the 
practice to carry all vegetable matter considered as useless to 
the compost yard, and, by collecting it in a mass, a quantity 
of vegetable mould or manure, has thus been procured; but 
this is a great waste of the best parts of the manure, and should 
only be adopted when such vegetable mould may be required 
for particular purposes. Instead of collecting all the weeds, 
useless vegetables, &c., in a garden to one heap, let the follow- 
ing simple mode be adopted. When a piece of ground is going 
to be dug, go round and collect all the decaying vegetables, 
&c., and immediately dig them in. The sweepings of grass- 
walks and lawns are also of much use as a vegetable manure; 
and on being brought every day into the garden, they should be 
dug in, before fermentation commences. But it must be observed 
that they should not be buried at too great a depth, otherwise 
fermentation will be prevented by compression, and the exclu- 
sion of air. Green crops, pond-weeds, the parings of hedges 
or ditches, fresh turf, or any kind of fresh vegetable manure, 
require no preparation to fit them for manure. The decom- 
position slowly proceeds under ground, the soluble matters are 
gradually dissolved, and the slight fermentation that goes on, 
checked by the want of a free communication of air, tends to 
render the woody fibre soluble, without occasioning the rapid 
dissipation of elastic matter. 

Sea-weeds, where they can be procured, make excellent 
_ manure for most vegetables, but particularly for sea-kale, artis 
chokes, and asparagus. This manure is transient in its effects, 
and does not last more than for a single crop, which is accounted 
for by its containing a large portion of water, or the elements 
thereof. It decays without producing heat when exposed 
to the atmosphere, and seems, as it were, to melt down and 
dissolve away. It is sometimes suffered to ferment before it is 
used, but this is quite unnecessary, for there is no fibrous 
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matter rendered soluble by that process, and a part of the 
manure is therefore lost. ‘The best cultivators use it, as fresh 
as it can be procured, and the practical results of this mode 
are exactly conformable to the theory of its operation. The 
carbonic acid, formed by its incipient fermentation, must be 
partly dissolved by the water which is set free in the same 
process, and thus becomes capable of being absorbed by the 
roots of plants. Asa manure, the effects of sea-weed must 
depend on this carbonic acid, and on the soluble mucilage 
which it may contain. Some fucus has been found to have 
lost half its weight by fermentation, and afforded less than 
one-twelfth of mucilaginous matter ; from this we may conclude, 
that some of this substance is destroyed in the course of fer- 
mentation. 

The dung of birds, either wild or domesticated, affords a 
powerful manure, particularly that of the former. We are 
informed by Humbold, that the guano, which is used to fertilize 
the barren plains of Peru, is employed in such quantities for 
he maize crops, that fifty vessels are laden with it annually at 
Chinche, each of which carries from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand cubical feet. 

Pigeon’s dung was, and still is, in great esteem in Persia, 
where they manure their melons with it, and was sold at a high 
price during the famine in Samaria, when a cab, not quite 
three pints corn measure, sold for five pieces of silver. It is 
a powerful manure, and should only be used as a compound, 
or if used as a simple, the greatest care must be observed in 
the distribution of it. We have found it the best manure for 
strawberries of any which we have tried. If used as a com- 
pound with fresh loam, cow-dung, or other manure, it should lie 
for some time to be sufficiently incorporated, so as to admit of 
equal distribution. 

The dung of sheep and deer affords good manure, but is 
seldom used in gardens; nevertheless, if circumstances would 
admit of it, sheep folded for a few nights on any spare garden- 
ground would do much to improve it; in such a case, how- 
ever, it would be necessary to have it dug in as soon as pos- 
sible, as by lying long on the ground, the better parts of it 
soon escape by evaporation. Its chemical properties are nearly 
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the same, and, by long boiling in water, are found to afford 
soluble matters, which equal from two to three per cent. of 
their weight. These soluble substances, which are produced 
by solution and evaporation, contain, when examined, a small 
quantity of matter analogous to animal mucus, and are princi- 
pally composed of bitter extract, soluble both in water and 
alcohol. They give ammoniacal fumes by distillation, and 
, differ very little in composition. 

Soot is a very powerful manure, and ought to be used in a 
dry state, and thrown on the surface of the ground. It is sup- 
posed to be a preventive, toacertain extent, to wire-worms and 
maggots. ‘This is, probably, owing to its bitter extract, which 
it gives out to hot water. It likewise contains an empyreumatic 
oil. It has been used on crops of onions; it is sown at all 
times with good effect, and where it has been sown, no maggot 
has appeared. It also has been used for a like purpose on 
garden and pasture-land, most probably for the extinction of 
the wire-worm, but a solution of it in water would perhaps be 
preferable. 

Bones have of late years been much used for a manure. 
After they have been boiled for the grease which they contain, 
they are then sold for manure, and have been strongly recom- 
mended for vine borders. The expense of collecting and 
grinding them is too great to allow of their general adoption. 

Horn is a similar manure to bone, only much more power- 
ful, as it contains a larger quantity of decomposable animal 
matter. The shavings or dust of horn, form an excellent 
manure, but, like the dust of bones, are not to be obtained in 
sufficient quantities to be of general use. 

Blood contains a certain quantity of all the principles found in 
other animal substances, and is, consequently, a good manure. 
It may be collected in some quantities at the slaughter-houses 
of butchers in large towns, and where sugar manufactories are 
carried on, bullocks’ blood being used there in the process of 
separating by the heat of the boiler, the impurities of brown 
sugar, by the coagulation of its albuminous matter. 

Much has been said of late years for and against the use of 
salt as a manure. Mr. Joseph Hayward, the ingenious author 
of the Science of Horticulture, &c., observes, after making 
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many experiments with sea-salt, nitre, soda, barilla, alum, &c. 
that he never found them operate so as a proportional addition 
of food might be expected to do, and draws the following con- 
clusion: ‘* Notwithstanding all that has been said to establish 
the opinion, that sea-salt is a valuable manure, I am convinced 
it never can, as an article of food, contribute to the increase 
of any vegetable; but as a chemical agent, by destroying and 
facilitating the decomposition of animals and vegetables, or by 
iis deliquiescence, it may, in some instances, increase the fer- 
tility of the soil.” 

Urine of most animals affords a good liquid manure, but it is 
necessary to use it as soon as possible, as it is liable to undergo 
the putrefactive process, and the urine of some animals putrifies 
more rapidly than that of others. It should never be applied 
as a simple; and if not mixed with solid matter, it should be 
diluted with water. When pure, it contains too large a por- 
tion of animal matter to form a proper nourishing fluid for the 
absorption of plants. ) 

The ashes of wood, if not too much burnt, are said to be a 
lasting manure; this, however, must depend on the quantity 
of charcoal which they may contain, resulting most probably 
from the slow and gradual consumption of the charcoal parts. 
These ashes are obtained in considerable quantities from lime 
or brick-kilns, where wood is used for burning. They are 
generally sown among turnips, and are supposed to be of use 
in protecting them from the fly. Charcoal-dust may be often 
obtained, where it is made for the iron manufactories, or for 
domestic purposes. ‘This dust gives out its fertilizing proper- 
ties in the most slow and gradual manner possible. 

Saw-dust, shavings, and tanners’ bark, are sometimes ap- 
plied as manure; but as they are mere woody fibre, which is 
the only vegetable matter that requires fermentation to render 
it nutritive to plants, little good is to be expected from their 
application. Either of them, however, may be used as a cor- 
rector of strong lands, without doing any injury, if not applied 
in an immoderate quantity. All animal substances are powerful 
manures, and require no chemical preparation to fit them for 
the soil. The great object is to blend them with other matters, 
so as to prevent their too rapid decomposition. 
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Of all mineral manures, lime is most known, and generally 
used, and various have been the conjectures regarding the 
method of its application. It is generally used either as quick 
lime, that is, in the state immediately after being burnt, and 
before it has been much exposed to the action of atmospheric 
air, or before water has been applied to it. It is also used 
as mild lime, which is quick lime exposed for a certain time 
to the action of the atmosphere. The solution of the question, 
whether quick lime should be applied to a soil, depends on the 
quantity of inert vegetable matter that it contains; and the 
solution of the question, whether marl, mild lime, or powdered 
limestone ought to be applied, depends on the quantity of 
calcareous matter already in the soil. All soils which do not 
effervesce with acids are improved by mild lime, and ulti- 
mately by quick lime. Sands are more improved by lime than 
clays. When a soil, which is deficient in calcareous matter, 
contains much soluble vegetable manure, the application of 
quick time should always be avoided, as it tends either to de- 
compose the soluble matters, by uniting to them carbon and 
oxygen, so as to become mild lime; or it combines with the 
soluble matters, and forms those compounds, which have less 
attraction for water, than the pure vegetable substances: the 
case is the same with respect to most animal manures, but the 
operation of the lime is different in various cases, and depends 
on the nature of the animal matter. Lime forms a kind of in- 
soluble soap with oily matters, and then gradually decomposes 
them by separating from them their oxygenic and carbonic pro- 
perties. It combines also with the animal acids, and probably 
assists their decomposition by abstracting carbonaceous matter 
from them combined with oxygen, and consequently it must 
render them less nutritive. It tends, likewise, from the same 
causes, to diminish the nutritive powers of albumen, and always 
destroys, to a certain extent, the efficacy of animal manures, 
either by entering into combination with certain of their ele- 
ments, or by giving them a new arrangement. 

Lime should never be applied with animal manures, unless 
they be too rich, or for the purpose of preventing noxious 
effluvia. It is injurious, when mixed with any common dung, 
and tends to render the extractive matter insoluble. All limes 
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have not the same effect; lime-stones, containing alumine and 
silica, are less fitted for the purpose of manure, than pure lime- 
stone; but the lime formed from them has no noxious quality : 
such stones are less efficacious, merely because they furnish a 
less quantity of quick lime. ‘There is seldom any considerable 
portion of coaly matter in bituminous lime-stones, never ex- 
ceeding five parts in one hundred, but such lime-stones make 
very good lime. ‘The carbonaceous matter can do no injury to 
the land, and may, under certain circumstances, become a 
food for the plant. Lime that contains certain portions of 
magnesia has been found to do much injury to the crops on 
which it has been applied; while, in other cases, it has been 
found to be productive of much good. Itis a general remark, 
that lime containing magnesia may be applied in large quan- 
tities to peats ; and that when lands have been injured by the 
application of too large a portion of magnesian lime, peat will 
be the.most proper and efficient remedy. Nitric acid, or aqua- 
fortis, is a simple test to detect the presence of magnesia in limes 
stone. The application is to steep the stone in the diluted 
liquid, and the magnesia will be detected by its turning the 
liquid of a milky hue. Magnesian lime-stones are usually of a 
brown or pale yellow color. 

Coal was first discovered by Hazenfrez to be an essential 
ingredient in the food of vegetables, and is now used as a 
manure with good effect. Mr. Kirwan observes, that coal, 
“though hitherto little attended to, appears to be one of the 
primeval principles, as ancient as the present constitution of 
our globe; for it is formed in fixed air, of which it constitutes 
above one-fourth part, and fixed air exists in lime-stones, and 
other substances, which have their date from the origin of 
things.” 

Manures, whether animal or mineral, are of such import- 
ance to vegetation, that we should use all possible diligence in 
the collecting and preparing of them for the different purposes, 
for which they may be required. By a proper application of 
them, and by a rotation of cropping, founded on just principles, 
the worst garden-ground may be not only improved, but ren- 
dered fit for the production of every vegetable, that is usually 
eultivated in these islands. 
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For the more convenient preparation of compost manures, a 
piece of ground, to which all fertilizing matter is to be car- 
ried, should be enclosed near the garden, and so situated as 
to enjoy the full influence of sun and rain, there to be incor- 
porated, fermented, and prepared for the several purposes for 
which they may be wanted. In this place should also be 
accumulated all sorts of moulds, for the greater convenience of 
having them ameliorated, and rendered fit for their destined 
purposes; either to be mixed in composition with other ma- 
nures, or to be used simply for the growth of peculiar plants, 
or for improving and renewing such pieces of garden-land as 
may require it. In collecting these moulds, recourse must be 
had to the fields and commons, where they are to be obtained. 
No pains should be spared in collecting a sufficient quantity, 
and they should be applied with an unsparing hand to those 
parts of the garden which may require them. But when it 
happens, as is often the case from a variety of circumstances, 
that moulds of good quality cannot be easily procured, a rigid 
care must be taken of them, as they will be required for some 
of the more delicate plants; and substitutes must be devised 
when such moulds are not to be had in their primitive state, 
which may be effected by blending substances of opposite prin- 
ciples, which often produce a compound extremely well cal- 
culated to promote the welfare of certain plants. No oppor- 
tunity should be lost in collecting earths of various sorts from 
all places where they are to be procured. The scrapings of 
turnpike roads are a useful manure in strong lands, provided 
the roads be composed of gravelly or chalky materials. Thus 
road-sand formed of pounded flints, which is often to be met 
with, is not only an excellent manure and a lightener of strong 
lands, but also makes very good walks, which are both dry and 
easily kept clean. 

The following method of obtaining a cheap and efficacious 
manure, is recommended by Mr. James Reed, of Bristol. 
Raise a platform of earth, on any spare piece of land, eight 
feet wide, one foot high, and of any length according to the 
quantity wanted. On the first stratum of earth lay a thin 
stratum of lime, fresh from the kiln; dissolve or slack this with 
brine from the rose of a watermg-pot, and immediately add 
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another layer of earth; then lime and brine as before, carrying 
it to any convenient height. In a week, it should be turned 
over, carefully broken and mixed, so that the whole mass 
may be thoroughly incorporated. This compost has been used 
in Ireland; has doubled the crops of potatoes and cabbages, 
and is said to be far superior to stable dung. 


CHAPOCTY. 


DRAINING, ITS VARIETIES AND EFFECTS. 


Dratninc must be acknowledged as the principal step to- 
wards the improvement of soils, particularly such as are, either 
from their natural situations, overcharged with moisture, arising 
from their lying below the general level of the surrounding 
grounds, or from the existence of natural springs within them. 
Although this be a subject, which falls more particularly under 
the arrangement of the agriculturist, it is nevertheless of the 
first importance to the gardener. Soils naturally wet, or sub- 
ject to excess of moisture from various causes, are of all others 
the least fit for the operations of garden-culture. Circum- 
stances, however, may occur, when from a want of sufficient 
choice of situation, the garden may be so placed as to require 
to be rendered perfectly dry by artificial means; and indeed 
in all situations, draining should be particularly attended to, 
were it for no other purpose than to carry off the superfluous 
moisture occasioned by heavy or long-continued rains. As a 
precautionary measure, we would recommend, that whatever 
the soil or situation may be, it should be sufficiently and sub- 
stantially drained before any attempts be made for further im- 
provements. Soils naturally wet, are cold and late; however 
abundantly they may produce certain crops during the heat of 
summer, are, nevertheless, to the majority of garden product- 
ions, attended with the most injurious consequences. Although 
plants will not live without water, a superabundance of it is 
equally detrimental to them, particularly when it remains stag- 
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nant at their roots, by obstructing perspiration and intro-sus- 
ception; and whenever that be the case, they soon become 
diseased and ultimately die. 

The process of draining is performed in a variety of ways, 
according to the soil to be operated upon, and the materials of 
which they are to be constructed. Our limits will not admit 
of entering into the details of the different varieties and sub- 
varieties of draining, neither is it at all necessary for our pur- 
pose, as the extent of ground, under the most unfavourable 
circumstances in the formation of a garden, is capable of being 
rendered perfectly dry by the ordinary methods of draining. 

Water, like all other fluids, remains stationary when ob- 
structed, but when unobstructed, proceeds by the force of its 
own gravity. A tube filled with water, and placed perfectly 
horizontally, with both ends open, the liquid will flow equally 
at both ends; but elevate one of the ends of the tube, and 
the water will flow out at the other with a rapidity propor- 
tionable to the elevation of the tube and the weight or quan- 
tity of water it contains. In the process of draining, there- 
fore, the main or principal drains should be formed on an 
inclined piane, into which the smaller or collecting drains 
should empty themselves, and the greater the fall of the prin- 
cipal drains, the more readily will they discharge the water 
collected in them. The principal drains should commence at 
a considerable distance from the garden, so as to admit of 
their discharging their contents at a proper distance from it, 
and they should extend in a direction towards the hot-houses, 
sheds, or other horticultural erections, and also to those 
points, which indicate any appearance of springs or superabund- 
ance of moisture; and, as we have before noticed, for the 
greater facility of repairing or examining them at any future 
period, they should run under the walks as far as the nature 
of the situation will admit. 

The materials of which drains are composed are various, 
and depend on the facility with which they can be procured. 
In situations, where stones can be had, they make the best 
and most lasting drains; flints, chalk in large pieces, which 
have not been exposed to the air for any length of time, and 
brick-bats, are all excellent materials for drains. Brush-wood 
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is not unfrequently used in countries where none of the above- 
mentioned materials are to be procured, and although making 
a less permanent drain, will, for a few years, act sufficiently, 
yet, from the liability of wood to decay, it is probably the 
worst material that can be chosen for this purpose. Earthen- 
ware tiles of various forms and sizes, have been used for 
draining, but these materials are better adapted for carry- 
ing off the water when once collected, than for the actual pur- 
pose of collecting it; however, they are sometimes made per- 
forated with a considerable number of holes for the purpose 
of admitting the water into them. For lands liable to sudden 
inundations, tile-draining is excellent, and the nearer the 
surface they are, provided they be under the reach of the 
plough or spade, the more effectually will they act. Which- 
ever of these materials be used, it is important that they 
be laid as hollow as possible, that the water may the more 
readily find a passage through them; and, in forming the main 
or principal drains, they should be built, so as to leave an open 
space, at least nine inches or a foot square, at their bottoms; 
over this should be laid, in an open manner, a sufficiency of 
the same material wherewith to fill the drains to within a 
few inches of the surface of the walks, if the drains be placed 
under them, and to within fifteen or eighteen inches of the sur- 
face of the ground, when they are under the quarters or borders. 
The depth at which these principal drains should run, can only 
be determined by local circumstances; but the collecting 
or cross drains need not be either so deep nor yet so broad, 
neither is it requisite that they should be built with a va- 
cuity so capacious. For most purposes, a space of a few 
inches in the clear will be sufficient, and should be formed 
of the following shape, A, which is readily done by placing the 
larger pieces of the materials resting against each other at the 
top, and thus forming a rude, though strong arch, capable of 
resisting any pressure, which is likely to be placed upon it. Like 
the main drains, the nearer to the surface these smaller ones 
can be filled with porous materials, the better will they collect 
and carry off the superabundant water. In draining with 
brush-wood, no cavity is usually formed, although no doubt 
can exist that for principal drains, two planks laid so as to leave 
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a triangular vacuity under them would be beneficial in its effects, 
and admit of the water passing more readily off. Where gravel 
is to be had, excellent drains may be formed by introducing 
drain tiles in the bottom, and filling up the remainder of the 
drain to a sufficient depth with coarse gravel; and, in such cases, 
the expense of screening out the finer particles through a coarse 
screen will be repaid by facilitating the escape of the water. 
Consistently with a previous observation, chalk, when newly 
dug, and when it runs in large pieces, makes drains equal to 
stone, but it must be used before being exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere, for when once charged with moisture, and 
exposed to frost, it becomes pulverized; but if used soon after it 
is dug, it will last for ages, and of itself absorb a large portion 
of moisture. Heath and furze are not unfrequently used for 
draining when no better materials can be procured, but when 
laid in quantities even considerably below the surface, and 
beyond the action of the air, they are liable, from their dispo- 
sition, to ferment. They may be used for temporary draining, 
and for that purpose are often employed by agriculturists; but 
in draining ground for garden-purposes, the inconvenience 
which arises in repairing such drains is so great as to render all 
kinds of temporary draining, radically bad. There are few 
soils, during their preparation for garden-purposes, which do 
not afford a considerable quantity of stones, gravel, &c., and 
the refuse in the erection of walls, hot-houses, &c., if collected, 
will supply, in many cases, sufficient materials for this pur- 
pose. When they are found inadequate, recourse must be 
had to other sources to supply the deficiency. Draining, 
although long practised in the improvement of soils, has only 
of late years been properly understood; and it must be ad- 
mitted, that too little attention is generally paid to this im- 
portant point, in the first formation of many gardens. When- 
ever that be the case, the defects will for ever be obvious in the 
diseased state of the fruit-bearing trees, and in the late and 
unproductive crops of the most common vegetables. 

When the garden is so situated as to be subject to occasional 
floodings, from the rapid melting of snow or sudden falls of 
rain, which is frequently the case, when lying at the foot of 
hills, or on steep declivities, it is often necessary in such cases 
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to open drains along their highest side, on the exterior of the 
boundary fence, to cut off the possibility of its entering into 
the ground, which, were it permitted to do, the consequences 
would be fatal to many of the smaller crops, by washing a 
great portion of earthy matter over them, and repeated inundat- 
ions of this kind would ultimately carry off the greater and 
better portion of the soil from the most elevated parts, and 
deposit it in those parts, which are lower. 

As these floods are generally confined to the surface-drains 
for their reception, they need not be deep, provided that they 
be regularly cleared of filth, which will naturally accumulate 
in them. But as this is a matter not always attended to, it is 
better to make them of a considerable depth in the first in- 
stance, say from three to four feet, according to local circum- 
stances. Where land-floods are not apprehended, it also be- 
comes necessary in many instances, where the declivity is great, 
or the situation placed at the bottom of rising grounds, to 
make considerable drains for the purpose of cutting off the 
quantity of water, which naturally flows from them. For this 
latter purpose, it is requisite they should be cut to a much 
greater depth, in order the better to intercept the water, as it 
flows through the strata, which, in many cases, are several 
feet below the surface. Unless such drains are sunk below the 
channels through which the water flows, little good can be 
expected to arise from them. Deep open drains are object- 
ionable, inasmuch as they occupy a considerable space of 
ground, which is thereby rendered almost useless; still, for 
this and similar purposes, they have a decided advantage over 
those, that are filled up even with good materials, by cutting 
off more effectually the flow of water. Drains for this purpose 
might be readily constructed so as to answer both purposes, by 
filling up the bottom part of them, as already recommended for 
principal or main drains, and leaving the upper half in form of 
an open drain, sloping the banks back to prevent their fall- 
ing in. 

Willows and dwarf trees or shrubs may be advantageously 
pianted on their banks, and would scon hide them, where that 
is deemed necessary. The depth to which drains should be 
cut depends in all cases on the nature of the soil, the depth of 
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springs, and other circumstances for which no direct rules can 
be laid down. We, however, may go so far as to say, that 
deep clayey soils seldom require deep draining; their natural 
closeness of texture preventing the process of filtration from 
going on; and if rendering the surface dry, be the object in 
view, the drains cannot well be made too shallow, provided 
that they do not impede the necessary operations of digging and 
trenching: for such soils, three feet may be esteemed an 
average depth for the collecting drains, but the principal ones 
should always be regulated in depth by the level necessary for 
carrying off the water. 

Where the soil is of a mossy nature, the effects will be more 
complete if the stratum be completely cut through, as the water 
will be found in such cases to flow in greater quantities between 
that, and the stratum immediately beneath it. Gravelly soils 
are of all others most effectually drained, even should they be 
charged with a greater quantity of water ; for as it is of all soils 
the most porous, the water consequently finds a more ready 
passage through them. As draining is attended with a great 
expense when carried to any considerable extent, the least 
quantity of solid matter to be removed becomes important; 
hence it follows, that the narrower that they can be cut, the 
less expense will attend the operation, and a less quantity of 
draining materials will be required to fill them. As a general 
rule, from which there are few exceptions, they should not be 
cut broader, than merely sufficient to admit of the operators 
getting to a sufficient depth; and in most cases, where no 
obstacle, such as rock occurs, for drains of four feet in depth, 
two feet in width will be amply sufficient, but for drains of 
greater depth, the breadth must be increased accordingly. 

Deep drains should always be filled up and finished as the 
operation of excavation goes on, for if they be left open long 
they not unfrequently fall in, and often render the labor 
and expense doubly great. When drains are made up to 
their proper height with stones, or any of the substitutes re- 
commended, a small quantity of heath, straw, or shavings, 
should be put over the stones to prevent the finer particles of 
soil filling up the crevices between them, and where none of 
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these can be conveniently got, thin turf laid with the green side 
undermost will be an excellent substitute. 

The season best calculated for the process of draining is 
either late in autumn or early in spring, at which periods, the 
springs are high; the probability, therefore, of detecting their 
course is then more likely to be attained than at any other 
period during summer, when the quantity of water will be 
lessened by evaporation, or during the winter months, when 
the springs also become low or are impeded by the frost. 


OH Ag 
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SYSTEMATIC ALTERNATION OF CROPS. 


In-the cultivation of the ground, either in farming or gar- 
dening, a proper attention to the regular rotation of crops 
forms one of the first and principal features of good manage- 
ment, although its beneficial influence has not yet been fully 
accounted for by chymists. The rationale of rotation is thus 
given by Sir Humphry Davy: “ It is a great advantage in the 
convertable systems of cultivation, that the whole of the manure 
be employed; and that those parts of it, which are not fitted for 
one crop, remain as nourishment for another. Thus, if the 
turnip be the first in order of succession, this crop manured 
with recent dung immediately finds sufficient soluble matter for 
its nourishment, and the heat produced by fermentation assists 
the germination of the seed, and the growth of the plant. If 
after turnips, barley with grass-seed be sown, then the land 
being but little exhausted by the turnip crop, affords the 
soluble parts of the decomposing manure to the grain. The 
grasses, rye-grass, and clover remain, which derive a small 
part only of their organized matter from the soil, and probably 
consume the gypsum in the manure, which would be useless to 
other crops; these plants, likewise, by their large system of 
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leaves, absorb a considerable quantity of nourishment from the 
atmosphere, and when ploughed in, at the end of two years, 
the decay of their roots and leaves affords manure for the wheat 
crop; and, at this period of the course, the woody fibre of the 
farm-yard manure, which contains the phosphate of lime, and 
the other difficultly soluble parts, are broken down, and as soon 
as the most exhausting crop is taken, recent manure is again 
applied.” 

Gardeners should pay particular attention to rotation of 
crops, as far as the nature of the thing will admit of; a good 
practice is to sow down part of the garden every season in grass, 
clover, and barley, which may be used as green food for horses 
andcows. The barley should be sown with the clover, and cut 
down, not being allowed to ripen; thus it acts as a nurse 
and a shade to the clover. But, in all cases where this is done, 
let the ground be laid down in as good condition as possible, and 
the manure laid on will not be lost. Land thus laid down in 
grass should continue so for two years, or if for three the greater 
will be the benefit. However, this is generally regulated by the 
quantity of ground which can be spared from crops, for the time 
when the ground is wanted. The crop of grass, if dug in, but 
not too deep, for reasons given already, will materially improve 
the soil; but on no occasion whatever trench it in, as is too 
often the case. This practice, although excellent, can however 
only be applied to gardens on a large extent; for its adoption 
would not be attended with the same advantages in the general 
run of our gardens. 

By a rotation of the perennial crops, such as quartering 
out currants, gooseberries, and raspberries, &c., the ground 
will not only be renewed, but also rested, or at least very 
much improved. None of these crops need occupy the ground 
above twelve years, and not less than three; this, toge- 
ther with trenching for the principal crops of autumn-planted 
brassica will keep the ground in fresh order, and be attended 
_with no loss of space; for in all large gardens, and the gene- 
rality of small ones, new plantations of these things should 
be made to a certain extent annually, which will throw a certain 
proportion of ground into regular rotation. In cropping all 
gardens, as far as it can be rendered practicable, rotation 
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should be aimed at, and thus, by keeping all the legumes, as 
peas and beans, the brassica or cabbage kinds, the bulbous 
or onion kinds, and lighter crops, as salads, &c., by them- 
selves, each following in regular succession, the garden would 
not only look better, but would, toa certain degree, produce 
the rotation required. In no case should any of the brassica 
tribe follow another upon the same piece of ground, neither 
should peas follow peas, nor beans, beans ; onions are, probably, 
the only exception in garden culture. A journal, or plan of 
the garden should be kept, and the ground divided into por- 
tions, each of which should be numbered, and a careful record 
kept of all crops, manurings, trenchings, &c. 

The necessity of rotation is pointed out to us by nature; for 
all perennial herbaceous plants have a tendency to extend their 
circumference, and to rot and decay at their centre, where 
others of a different kind, spring up and succeed them. This 
is particularly exemplified in the strawberry, and all such 
stoloniferous growing plants; mushrooms are said never to 
rise two successive years on the same spot. The production 
of the phenomenon, called fairy rings, has been ascribed to the 
power of the peculiar fungus, (Agaricus orcades,) which forms it, 
of exhausting the soil of the nutriment necessary for the growth 
of the species. ‘The consequence of which is, that the ring 
extends itself annually, as no seeds will grow where their 
parents grew before them; at the same time, that the interior 
of the circle has been exhausted by succeeding crops; but in 
those places, where the fungus has died, grass has grown luxu- 
riantly, nourishment being thus left for the support of grass 
and other plants, after the agaricus has exhausted all that was 
destined by nature for it. 

All crops for a few years thrive well on newly turned up 
virgin mould, but in afew years they degenerate and require 
a fresh soil. Land, in the course of years, often ceases to 
produce the most common vegetables, and fields which are well 
laid down with cultivated grasses, lose every one of them in a 
few years; they become, as it were, tired of them, but the 
truth is, that they have exhausted the nourishment proper for 
their respective sorts, and consequently die, and give place 
to others. This fact is frequently experienced by botanists 
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to their regret, for a plant is often found in abundance for 
years, in one field or wood, and in course of time sda dis- 
appears. 

A change of crops is founded on an acknowledged fact, that 
each sort of plant draws a nourishment peculiar to itself. On 
this principle, after a piece of ground has nourished one crop, 
another of a different description may succeed. Nothing can 
relieve the soil more than a rotation of crops judiciously ar- 
ranged, according to which plants of different habits and con- 
stitutions succeed each other. ‘To reduce this to practice, we 
will suppose a quarter of sea-kale or asparagus, the roots of 
which are large, and have penetrated to a considerable depth, 
and which have remained in the ground for several years; and 
further, that they have exhausted the soil, in which they grew, 
of those parts which constituted their principal food, and in 
consequence, that they have ceased to thrive; then instead 
of re-planting the same piece of ground with young plants of the 
same kinds, let them be entirely cleared away, and the ground 
dug, and cropped with peas, beans, or any of the leguminous 
kinds, whose roots do not penetrate to any great depth, and 
they will derive sufficient nourishment, either different to the 
former kind, or such as the root of the preceding crop was too 
deep to absorb. In like manner, let the new crop of sea-kale, 
or asparagus, succeed some crop of a light description, such 
as any of the common annual culinary vegetables. It isa rule, 
from which only extraordinary circumstances can warrant a 
departure, never to plant a new set of perennial stock on 
the ground from which has just been removed a plantation of 
the same or a similar species, which has worn itself out. On 
the contrary, crops which strike deep should be succeeded by . 
such as pierce but a little way into the ground; and crops 
which have occupied the ground for any length of time should 
be succeeded by such as are either biennial, or indeed annual. 

From the general richness of garden-ground, and much ma- 
nure being constantly employed in the raising of garden-crops, 
much less attention has perhaps been paid to the courses of 
cropping in the garden, than in the field. It is, however, 
equally necessary in one case as in the other, and the same 
principles are applicable to both. 
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A variety of circumstances, however, conspire to prevent its 
being so effectually accomplished in the garden as in the farm; 
such as the smallness of the portions of ground generally 
allotted to this use; the vast number of articles which are to be 
grown, and their great similarity and relation to each other. 
The following classification may be considered the most proper : 


Broccoli, cabbage, cauliflower, and savoys; 

Common beans, French beans, and peas; 

Carrots, beets, and parsnips ; 

Turnips, early potatoes, onions, leeks, eschalots, &c. ; 

Celery, endive, lettuce, &c. &c. 

It is found in practice that celery constitutes an excellent pre- 
paration for asparagus, onions, and cauliflowers. _ 

Turnips or potatoes are a good preparation for cabbages or 
greens. 

Broccoli or cabbages are a proper preparation for beans or 
peas. 

Cauliflowers prepare well for onions, leeks, or turnips. 

Old asparagus land affords a good preparation for potatoes 
or carrots. 

_ The strawberry, currant, gooseberry, and raspberry, for the 
same. 

Turnips give a suitable preparation for celery or endive; and 
yeas, When well manured, are a good preparation for spi- 
ach, &c. 

By properly attending to ail these different points of manage- 
nent, crops of almost all descriptions may be put into the soil, 
o as to succeed with much greater certainty, and in a much 
more perfect manner, than is usual in the ordinary methods of 
putting them into the ground. 
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MONTHLY OPERATIONS 


OF THE 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


JANUARY. 


CULINARY VEGETABLES AND HERBS. 


SOWING CARROTS. 


Wuen the weather is open and dry, about the beginning or 
middle of the month, prepare a warm spot of ground for a 
crop of early horn carrots: dig the ground deep and break it 
well. 

This, however, is only intended for a limited crop to come 
in for use a little before the general one; therefore only a 
small piece of ground should be provided for this purpose, 
Choose a fine dry day to sow the seed, scattering a few ra- 
dishes amongst it, and rake it in as soon as sown. 

The Alteringham carrot is the best sort cultivated for general 
use, and is, for an early crop, preferable to the early horn, but is 
less generally known. Where there is the convenience of 
frames, and glasses to spare, a slight hot-bed may be now put 
up for carrots, and would be fit to remove in March, after 
bringing forward a crop of this esteemed vegetable. In light 
sandy soils, carrots sown now, or even in November, will do 
very well; but in heavy, clayey, wet soils, little good can be ex- 
pected. In such a case, it will be necessary to make up a 
bed of light mould, for the purpose of getting up such crops 
with any degree of success. 
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SOWING PEAS. 


Peas may now be sown on an early border, or other warm 
situation, if the weather be open, and the ground pretty dry. 
The true early frame, nimble taylor, and charlton, are the best 
for early sowing. 

The early frame, if the true sort, will fruit a few days sooner 
than the charlton; but it grows low, and bears scantily. The 
charltons are not only very early, but great bearers, and ex- 
cellent peas for the table; and are, therefore, equally fitted 
for the early crop, and forward succession crops, and inferior 
to few for the principal summer crops. The hotspurs are hardy 
and prolific, and make returns nearly as quick as the charl- 
ton, and about a fortnight before the marrowfat. These sorts, 
therefore, are the best for sowings made from the end of 
October till the middle of January, and for late crops: raised 
between the middle of June and the beginning of August. 

Early crops sown on a border should be always in a longi- 
tudinal direction; for if sown across the border, the one end 
of the rows will be fit for use, when the other end is hardly 
in flower ; and when sown longitudinally, one row will be enough 
in narrow borders, which should be placed so far from the wall 
as not to shade the fruit-trees, still near enough to derive pro- 
tection from it; the remaining part of the border, between the 
peas and the walk, may be cropped with early cauliflower, 
lettuce, salads, &c., which, being low-growing crops, will not 
shade the peas. In borders of the greatest breadth, the lines 
of peas may be sown diagonally, which will admit of their being 
sown at from three to four feet apart, and thus give a greater 
bulk of crop. 

They should be sown in drills, three or three and a half 
feet apart, according to the sort of peas and quality of the 
ground, and three inches deep. Allow plenty of seed, as they 
will be subject to accidents at this season. Cover with the 
hoe or rake, but do not tread them in, as that would bind the 
ground too much at this season. The ground for peas, uniess 
very poor, should not be dunged, being apt to encourage 
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the growtn of too much straw, and, consequently, a less num- 
ber of pods. Peas, as well as many other crops, are much 
improved by being transplanted from the bed in which the 
seed has been sown to another piece of ground, where they 
are to come to maturity. For this purpose, they are often 
raised in pots or boxes in forcing-houses, and gradually hard- 
ened to stand in the open borders, first by removing them 
from the forcing-house to a frame protected with mats, and 
then, according to the state of the weather, removed to the 
bottom of a wall, or pales, or other sheltered situation, pro- 
tected by branches of spruce, or other trees; and finally 
transplanted, where they are to remain. ‘The operation of 
transplanting is by no means tedious, and will repay the trouble 
by the fruit coming much earlier, and being much more pro- 
lific; or they may be sown in boxes or pots in October or 
November, and removed to sheltered places, as circumstances 
may direct, and finally planted out in rows in February ox 
March. (For transplanting Peas, see March.) 

For the gardens of cottagers and artizans, we would recom- 
mend the charlton and nimble taylor for their first crop, and 
the blue Prussian and dwarf marrowfat for their principal 
crops. In wet cold soils, peas at this season should be sown 
upon the surface of the ground, a small ridge of mould being 
drawn over them, which will prevent them from rotting; and 
the rays of heat will, consequently, penetrate better to them 
upon an elevated surface than upon a level one. 

The crops sown in October and November, and such as are 
above the ground, should be protected in severe weather with 
the pea-glass case, which is a triangular frame of any con- 


venient lergth, the sides being at right angles, and each ten or 
twelve inches broad. The front is glazed with small pieces of 
glass to transmit light, and the back is composed of a board of 


the above breadth; the third side or bottom is open. Upon 
kK 
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the top it will be convenient to have a handle, for the purpose of 
removing it, as circumstances may require. Glass cases of this 
sort ought to be in every garden, and will be extremely useful 
for protecting all sorts of crops, and can be procured at a very 
trifling expense. Some use a frame similar to the above, made 
by nailing together two boards lengthways at right angles. 
This is very useful for protecting early crops, but is not so 
good as the other, as it excludes the light; nevertheless, it 
' may be used with propriety for covering the crops at night. 
Early crops of peas will be forwarded by rearing a bank of 
mould on the north side of each row, of twelve or fifteen inches 
in height, the rays of heat will reflect on the crop, if the bank 
be not placed at too great a distance from the row. We have 
found when the crops of peas have been sown longitudinally 
along the border, that hurdles, or Dutch mats, placed upright 
along the north side have greatly sheltered them, and often, 
when the crops are sown across the border, much benefit has 
been derived from hurdles placed on each side of the row, 
about twelve inches apart at bottom, and fixed together at the 
top. This has protected them from the frosts, at the same time 
that it has not shaded them too much. Cottagers, whose little 
gardens are often placed in favorable circumstances, might, by 
strict attention to the cultivation of early beans, peas, and 
potatoes, derive a considerable profit by having them as early 
as possible, and in almost every situation find a ready market 
for them. 


PLANTING BEANS. 


About the beginning of this month, if the weather be open, 
let some ground be made ready for a general crop of broad 
beans. The particular state of the weather, and the sort of 
soil, are always to be considered, for nothing is gained, but, 
on the contrary, much is lost by sowing or planting, when the 
ground is not in a proper state for the reception either of the 
seeds or roots, and it is needless almost to observe, that the 
ground cannot be too dry at this season. 

For the larger sorts, let the rows be three feet apart from 
each other, and plant the beans two or three inches deep, or 
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sow them in drills of the same depth, and about four or five 
inches apart in the rows. The smaller sorts may be only two 
feet apart, and two or three inches in the rows. 

The mazagan is the hardiest and best flavoured of the small 
and early sorts, and is best calculated for the earliest crops. 
It is said that seeds imported from Mazagan, a Portuguese 
settlement on the coast of Africa, where this species is indi- 
genous, afford plants that are more early and more fruitful, 
than those, which spring from seeds which have been saved at 
home. The Lisbon is next, in point of earliness and fruitful- 
ness ; some, indeed, consider it as merely the mazagan ripened 
in Portugal. The dwarf-fan or cluster-bean is likewise an 
early variety; it rises only six or eight inches high; the 
branches spread out like a fan, and the pods are produced in 
small clusters. The Sandwich-bean has been long noted for 
its fruitfulness. ‘The toker and the broad Spanish are, like- 
wise, great bearers. Of all the large kinds, the Windsor is 
preferred for the table. Of this species, there are several sub- 
varieties, such as the broad Windsor, Taylor’s Windsor, and 
the Kentish Windsor. The long-podded bean is a great bearer, 
and is very much cultivated; there are several varieties of it, 
such as the early, the large, and the sword long pod. If the 
weather at this time be open, any of the above sorts may be 
planted. In cold situations, beans may be now planted on 
warm south borders; but in early situations, they may be 
planted in the open quarters of the garden. For the gardens 
of cottagers and artizans, we would recommend the mazagan 
and dwarf cluster, as occupying little room, or they may be 
planted between the cabbage-plants, which are now in the 
course of planting, or which have been planted the preceding 
autumn. Three beans may be sown between every two cab- 
bages in the same line. If sown on an early border, sow in 
longitudinal rows, and not across it, for reasons given in the 
preceding article. Crops sown this month will, in most cases, 
be as forward in fruit, as those sown in November. If the 
ground be in good heart, it need not be dunged for this crop. 
Beans thrive best as a full crop in strong land, but of course, 
will be earlier in light soil. Be careful to entrap mice, which 
at this season are apt to commit depredations upon this crop. 
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The crops sown in October or November should now have the 
ground carefully stirred about them, in dry weather. If the 
weather be very severe, cover occasionally with the pea hands 
glass recommended in the preceding article; but if that be 
not the case, they will be better without it. 


PLANTING GARLIC AND ROCAMBOLE, 


Garlic may still be planted, but November is the most 
seasonable month for that purpose. In planting garlic, divide 
the roots into parts. It will grow in any ordinary garden- 
ground, but best in light rich soil. A small quantity will be 
sufficient for most families. 

Rocambole may now also be planted, in every respect as 
garlic; but if the soil be wet and heavy, it will be better to 
defer them both till next month 


SOWING PARSLEY. 


Parsley may be sown about the latter end of the month, 
in rows, as an edging to an alley, or walk. It will thrive in 
any ordinary soil, or situation; let the drills be half an inch 
deep, and if sown in an open space, let them be twelve or 
fifteen inches asunder. The curled sort is the best, and less 
likely to be mistaken for Hemlock (Conium macculatum), which 
bears some resemblance to the common plain sort, and is a 
deadly poison; many lamentable instances are recorded of the 
fatal effects of people using hemlock by mistaking it for parsley. 
This seed remains longer in the ground than that of any other 
culmary vegetable, before the process of vegetation com- 
mences. With the knowledge of this fact, the gardener should 
take it into his calculation at the time of sowing his crops, for 
without we know, with some degree of certainty, the length of 
time that will elapse from the sowing or planting, until the 
crop be fit to gather, we shall be apt to run wide of the 
mark, in providing a regular supply, or answering the demand 
of a particular season. To the young gardener, we cannot 
sufficiently urge the necessity of his keeping a regular journal, 
or day-book, not only of every sort of seed sown or root 
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planted, but also of every operation began or finished con- 
nected with his profession. By a careful attention to this rule, 
he will soon become acquainted with the nature, duration, and 
use of every cultivated vegetable. Nor let him deem this 
trouble too great, for he will not be aware of the importance 
of such a journal, until he takes the charge of a garden on his 
own account; and then, and not till then, will he find, that 
he is not so perfect, as he imagines himself to be. The utility 
of such journals has been acknowledged by the most eminent 
men in the profession, particularly when accompanied by notes 
made in their juvenile years. 


HAMBURG PARSLEY. 


The roots of Hamburg parsley are used in soups, and may 
be sown in drills a foot apart, about the latter end of the 
month. As the roots penetrate to a considerable depth, the 
ground should be either trenched or deeply dug, in order to 
obtain the roots of a considerable size. This root is not in 
very great demand in families, therefore a small quantity should 
only be sown. 


PLANTING ESCHALOTS. 


Eschalots may be planted about the middle or end of the 
month, if they have not been planted in November, which is 
the best season for that operation. They require good rich 
light soil, and an open situation. Choose a piece of ground 
which has been dunged for the preceding crop, as they are apt 
to canker, and be infested with maggots, if planted in fresh 
dung. They may be planted in rows one foot apart, and the 
roots nine inches distant in the lines. If necessary to manure 
the ground, we have found the dung of pigeons or poultry the 
best, and least liable to breed grubs. Autumnal planting is, 
however, the best preventive. 


SOWING STINACH. 


A little round spinach seed may be now sown on a small 
piece of ground, to be gathered soon in spring, as a substitute 
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for the autumnal-sown crops. If the weather be favorable, 
sow a little at the beginning, and also at the end of the month. 
Spinach may be sown in drills between the crops of early peas, 
beans, or such like crops. 


PLANTING OUT CABBAGE-PLANTS. 


When the weather is open, lay out some ground for cab- 
bage-plants: let some rotten dung be thrown on the ground, 
which should be well buried in, one spade deep, and properly 
mixed with the earth in the bottom of the trenches. 

About the latter part of the month, if the weather be mild, 
and the plants strong, they may be removed, observing to 
plant them about three feet asunder every way, for the larger 
growing sorts; those of less size may be planted much thicker. 

The sugar-loaf and early York cabbage, are the best to 
plant at this season; but any of the. larger sorts may also be 
planted out at the same time. 

Fill up the places of the plants that have died in the former 
plantations, or which have been destroyed by the weather or 
vermin. 

On the same ground, where cabbages are planted in the 
spring, a thin crop of round-leaved spinach may be sown, 
which will be fit to gather in April, or the beginning of May. 
In this case, the seed must be sown broad-cast, but thinly, and 
raked in, choosing a dry day for the operation. 


TRANSPLANT CABBAGES, &c. FOR SEED. 


Transplant cabbages and savoys, &c. for seed: this work 
should be done generally in November or December; but 
where it was omitted, it may still be done in the beginning of 
this month. 

The saving of culinary seeds is not the province of those, 
who have the direction of the gardens of the nobility and gen- 
try, but to a very limited extent. It forms an extensive branch 
of the interest of the commercial gardener and seed-grower. 
The growing of seeds within the limits of an ordinary garden 
is, with few exceptions, very unprofitable; but where the gar- 
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dener is in possession of any new, improved, rare, or valuable 
vegetable, it is of the utmost importance to save the seed, not 
only for his own future supply, but for the purpose of dis- 
tributing it amongst his friends. Many seeds become spurious, 
in consequence of their flowers being impregnated by the 
fertilizing pollen of other plants, nearly allied to them, and 
none more so than the brassica family. The seed-growers in 
many countries are so well convinced of this circumstance, 
that a particular individual grows only one sort of seed; whilst 
another grows a different sort, at a distance of several miles. 
Bees, the force of winds, and other causes, all tend to this 
hebridizing of many families, particularly of cruciferous plants. 
In the same garden, they cannot possibly be preserved genuine, 
or free from contamination, if more than one sort of a genus 
be cultivated for seed. Peas and beans are less liable to this 
objection, but the produce which they yield will not be repaid 
by the ground, which they occupy; and in all cases, unless 
for particular purposes, the trifling expense of their purchase 
from the fair dealer will be more than expended in their pro- 
duction. Seeds sown on the same ground for a series of crops, 
degenerate, and ultimately become unfit for use. 

For the purpose of saving seed, let some of the largest and 
best full-grown cabbages, &c. be taken up in a mild dry day, 
and divested of the large outer leaves. If they appear wet, 
place them with their heads downward a day or two, in order 
to drain off any moisture before they are planted, which will 
prevent their rotting; or, in default of full cabbages, use cab- 
bage-stalks, furnished with good full heads of strong sprouts, 
as they will answer the same purpose, both in regard to the 
goodness of the seed and its produce. 

Let a dry open compartment, exposed to the full sun and 
free air, be chosen for planting them, and the readiest method 
is to plant them in trenches, as the ground is dug: the plants 
should be allowed to stand two or three feet distant from each 
other. 3 

Dig the ground a full spade deep, and keep the trenches 
clear and wide. When the digging is advanced two feet from 
the end, then with the spade cut the edge of the trench even 
on the side that is dug, and inclining rather perpendicularly 
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to the bottom; then set the cabbages in the trench, in a similar 
position, close to the ground which has been dug, with the 
bottom of their heads a little within the surface: and having 
planted one row, proceed again with the digging, laying the 
ground against their stalks and roots, and round the bottom 
of each head, continuing with the digging till advanced two 
or three feet from the row of plants; then prepare the trench 
as before, and so proceed till the whole be planted. They 
will shoot up into flower-stalks, and will ripen their seed in 
the following August. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 


Examine the frames in which young cauliflower plants have 
stood the winter, and of those that are withered, or damaged, 
let such leaves be picked off, allowing no weeds to grow 
among them. If the surface of the ground can conveniently 
be moved a little, it will be of great use to the plants. 

In mild weather, let the plants have plenty of free air every 
day, by tilting the glasses, or by taking them entirely off, 
when the weather will admit: keeping them close down every 
. night, and never opening them in frosty weather. 

In very sharp weather, cover the glasses every night, and, 
if necessary, in the day-time, with mats, straw, or fern; also 
lay some litter round the edges of the frame, which will be of 
great service in preventing the frost from penetrating at the 
sides. 

Cauliflowers under bell or hand-glasses should also have air 
every fine and mild day, by tilting the glasses on the warmest 
side; in severe weather, keep them close; in hard frosts, lay 
some long litter round each glass, which will prove of great 
shelter to the plants: but in mild fine weather, the glasses 
may be taken off every day, for a few hours; but they must 
be kept closely shut every night. 

Look carefully once a week or oftener, if mild weather, over 
the cauliflower plants, as slugs will destroy many of them, the 
best way is to pick them carefully off with the hand. In 
severe weather, mice and rats will be apt to destroy them; 
recourse must then be had to poison and traps. 
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Cauliflower plants pricked into pots, stand the winter well, 
as by that means they may be removed from one place to 
another, as circumstances may require; and, being turned out 
with balls, when planted, where they are to remain, will greatly 
promote their future growth. 

The following method of obtaining a crop of early cauli- 
flower, a week or ten days sooner than those treated in the 
usual way, is recommended by an anonymous correspondent 
of the Gardeners’ Magazine. 

From a seed-bed which has been sown two or three days 
after rather than before the customary period, select a score 
or two of healthy plants; pot them singly into the smallest- 
sized garden-pots, in rich loamy compost; water and plunge 
them in a cold frame, shading for a short time, till they have 
taken root. Afterwards give air daily, drawing on the lights 
at night, and defending from severe frost with a mat or two; 
water frequently with tepid manured water, and keep clear 
from decayed leaves and weeds. Examine the state of the roots 
from time to time, and, as they become in the least degree 
matted, immediately shift into forty-eight-sized pots, with the 
before-mentioned compost, and replace them carefully in the 
same frame, attending to them as before. When the roots 
have nearly filled these last pots, shift into thirty-twos, and 
in due time, they will ultimately require twenty-fours, or if 
they have grown rapidly, even eighteens. After being firmly 
established in these, they may be removed into a vinery, peach, 
or other forcing-house, there to remain till the end of March 
or beginning of April, when they may be turned out into the 
open air, between the asparagus beds, or any other warm and 
sheltered spot. They will require to be put in pretty deep, 
and protected by hand-glasses, or at least by boughs of trees, 
that they may not suffer from the sudden transition of weather 
or inclement skies. Itis hardly necessary to add, that the whole 
success of this mode of culture depends entirely on the plants 
receiving no check in any stage of their growth, either from 
want of timely re-potting, water, air, or sufficient protection 
from frost. While in the house, if not supplied with water in 
pans, they are very liable to button, and thereby wholly de- 
feat. the end in view. 

B. 
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CAPE-BROCCOLI. 


Cape Broccoli, managed exactly according to the direct- 
ions given for cauliflower, will come into use rather before 
that vegetable, and afford a variety for the table, at a season 
when vegetables are much in request. This method will pro- 
long the season of the broccoli tribe during the greatest part 
of the year. 


BROCCOLI. 


If the crops of broccoli have been properly moulded up, 
according to the directions given in November, they can still 
be further protected from the effects of frost, by laying some 
bean-haulm, or other litter on the ground, amongst their 
stems, and then sticking the whole plot full of old pea-stakes, 
or other branches, in imitation of a natural coppice. The 
shade afforded by this simple process will greatly counteract 
the effects of sunshine succeeding severe frosts, which at this 
season, and in February particularly, are so hurtful to all 
culinary vegetables. 


ARTICHOKES. 


Artichokes, if not earthed up, or covered as directed in 
November, should not be neglected any longer, except the 
severity of the frost prevents the landing up; in which case, 
as these plants are liable to suffer by rigorous frosts, it is ad- 
visable to give some temporary protection, first clearing away 
the decayed and large old leaves, then applying a thick cover- 
ing of long, dry, strawy dung, or mulchy litter, closely about 
each plant; but if open weather, it would be most expedient 
to earth them up; observing, preparatory to this operation, 
to cut away all the large and decayed old leaves nearest to the 
ground, then to dig between, and earth up the plants, as in 
November and December. 

After they are earthed up, if the frost should prove very 
severe, it will be proper to lay light dry mulch or long litter 
over the rows: if the plants be of the true globe sort, too great 
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care cannot be taken to preserve them; for sometimes a severe 
winter makes great havoc among them; and, in spring, young 
sets to recruit the plantations are often very scarce. 


EARTH UP CELERY. 


Take the advantage of a dry day before the setting in of 
frost, to earth up celery that requires it. But this had better 
be deferred, if the plants be not quite dry, for if earthed up, 
when wet, they become cankered, and many will consequently 
be unfit for use. The earthing up of this crop, if properly 
done at previously stated intervals, and never allowing them 
to shoot too far without mould, will render any further earthing 
up (that is, for full grown crops) unnecessary, as they will 
blanch when taken into the shed, or cellar, and buried among 
sand to within a few inches of their whole length. But for 
successional crops, let the earth be well broken, and laid up 
to the plants lightly, that they may not be crushed down nor 
bruised, raising the earth very near to the top of tlie plants ; 
for if severe frost sets in, it would destroy, or at least greatly 
damage such parts as are above ground, and would occasion a 
great part of the interior to decay or rot downward. 

As these plants are required for use every day, if the ground 
be frozen hard, they cannot be easily taken up: therefore, at 
the approach of severe weather, either cover some of the rows 
with dry long litter, which will prevent the ground from being 
frozen, and will also protect the plants; or, a certain number 
may be taken up in a dry day, for the service of the family, 
carried into a sheltered place, and there laid in dry earth, or 
sand till they be wanted for use. 


MUSHROOMS. 


Mushroom-beds should be carefully attended to at this 
season. They should have sufficient covering to defend them 
effectually from the frost, rain, or snow; and such covering 
should not be less than twelve inches thick; should heavy rain 
or snow have penetrated quite through the covering, it must 
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be removed immediately, or the spawn will be in danger of 
perishing. Replace it with a good covering of clean and dry 
wheaten or other straw; and in order to defend the bed more 
effectually from wet and cold, it would be advisable to spread 
some large garden-mats or canvas cloths over the straw, which 
will greatly preserve the beds. The cheapest and most ef- 
fectual covering for mushroom-beds is Dutch reed-mats, which 
are capable of throwing off the rain more effectually than any 
other material of equal price. Their lightness, and the facility 
with which they are rolled up, give them a decided advantage, 
independently of their durability, which is much greater than 
that of garden-mats or straw, and much less troublesome. 
They can be procured from Holland very cheap, and are to be 
had of Mr. M‘Kay, of the Clapton nurseries, who imports 
them annually from that country. The Dutch gardeners make 
use of them for their general covering; and for the purpose of 
covering frames, pits, or low houses, they are far superior to 
any other in use. 

Mushroom-beds may new be made: they will afford a full 
crop in spring and beginning of summer, though probably not 
so successful as the autumnal-made beds. See September, 
for the method of making and spawning the beds, &c. 


SEA-KALE. 


For the general management of sea-kale, see November. 
The practice there recommended is equally applicable to the 
present month. 


ONIONS. 


In light soils, the months of August, January, or the be- 
ginning of February, are the proper seasons for sowing onions, 
with the view of obtaining a plentiful crop; but if the soil be 
heavy, March, or early in April, is to be preferred. If the 
ground be not in a dry state, onions should not be sown this 
month; nevertheless, the opportunity should not be lost, 
whenever the ground will admit of it. 
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LETTUCE. 


If the weather be mild and dry towards the middle or the 
latter end of the month, lettuce may be sown. A rich light 
soil, and an early warm spot are to be chosen. The brown 
Dutch, hardy green, white cos, and green cos, are the kinds 
most proper for this sowing, and for the purpose of procuring 
plants for transplanting in March. Let the seed be sown rather 
thickly; let it be lightly covered, and raked in smoothly and 
neatly: the seeds must not be trodden nor beaten in. 

It will be necessary, in order to ensure a supply of spring 
lettuce, to sow a small quantity of the above sorts on a slight 
hot-bed towards the end of the month, and when sufficiently 
stout, should be hardened by exposing them to the air by de- 
grees, until they be strong enough to stand unprotected: a 
box with three lights, if properly managed, will afford a sup- 
ply that will be sufficient for an ordinary family. It is not ad- 
visable to sow any thing along with them, as it would tend to 
draw them up too slender. 


Care of the various Sorts of LETTUCES sown in Autumn. 


If the lettuce-plants be in frames, or under hoop-arches 
defended with mats, let them enjoy the open air, whenever the 
weather is mild and dry. 

But in very wet weather, and when sharp cutting winds 
prevail, keep the glasses or mats over them, observing, how- 
ever, to raise them two or three inches in mild days, to admit 
air to the plants; for if they be kept too close, they will be 
drawn up weak, and attain to little perfection; let the glasses, 
however, be closely shut every cold night. In severe frosty 
weather, keep them close night and day, and cover the glasses 
with mats, or straw, &c. Where any cos-lettuces are pricked 
out in a south border, closely under the wall, it would be 
advisable in hard frost, to cover them also; pick off all decayed 
leaves when any appear; keep the plants clear from weeds; 
destroy slugs; and in mild weather stir the surface of the 
earth between, which will much invigorate the plants. 
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SOWING SMALL SALADING, 


Cresses and mustard may now be sown on some sheltered 
dry border at the bottom of a wall or pales. But where there 
is the convenience of a common garden-frame, it will be better 
to sow either under it or hand-glasses. 

The most certain and least troublesome method to keep up 
a supply of small salading at this season, is to sow the seed in 
flat boxes, or pans, in decomposed or rotten tan, or any other 
light vegetable matter, and place them either in the cucumber 
pits or frames, or in the hot-houses over the flues, or in any 
other place not too much shaded, and unoccupied with other 
plants; attending to sow every second or third day, according 
to the consumption. The same mould will produce a number 
of crops without being renewed. 


MINT. 


At this season mint is in demand for salads and sauce, &c.; 
let a few pots be placed in any of the forcing-houses now at 
work. 


ASPARAGUS, 


For forcing of, see Forcing Garden. 


FRENCH BEANS. 


For forcing of, see Forcing Garden. 


RADISHES. 


About the beginning, or any time this month, when the 
weather is open and mild, sow some short-topped radishes to 
come in as an early crop on a warm border, sloping towards 
the sun, and under a wall or other fence, and towards the 
middle or latter end of the month sow a crop of salmon ra- 
dishes to succeed the short-topped. 

Never mix the seed of both sorts, but let each sort be sown 
separately; for the short-topped will come into use sooner by 
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a week or ten days than the salmon radish, even if both be 
sown at the same time; besides, the latter kind runs more to 
leaf than the former. 

The best method is, to sow a little of the short-topped kind 
at least twice this month, in the beginning, and middle; and 
sow some more about the latter end likewise, on the same 
situation. 

A little carrot-seed may be mixed and sown with the radish- 
seed, for if the radishes should fail, the carrots may still suc- 
ceed; and, if both succeed, a double advantage will be ob- 
tained; for when the radishes are pulled up, a crop of carrots 
still remains, which will come in at a very early season: or 
instead of the carrots, a small quantity of round-leaved spinach 
and some lettuce may be sown, and when the radishes come 
off, these will come in. This is the common practice of the 
London gardeners, and is generally successful. 

Sow the radish-seeds tolerably thick at this season; for as 
soon as the plants begin to appear, the weather, if it should 
prove severe, will cut off some, and the birds also being apt to 
attack them greedily, will destroy the rest; sow the seed evenly 
on the surface, and either rake it in, or cover it with fine earth 
from the alleys, about half an inch deep; observing, that if 
the weather should set in frosty after the seed be sown, it will 
be of great advantage to spread some dry long litter over the 
beds two or three inches thick, which will keep out the frost, 
and forward the vegetation of the seed. 

When the plants begin to appear, proper means must be used 
to protect them from the frost and birds, by spreading straw, 
fern, or thin mats over the surface, there to continue till the 
plants have attained a proper size: and if the weather prove 
severe after the plants appear, cover them also occasionally 
with straw, &c., which will be a great protection from the 
injury of the frost; and if carefully laid on and taken off, it 
will neither break nor hurt them, using a fork in laying it on, 
and a light wooden rake to draw it off into the alleys, where it 
must be suffered to lie ready to throw over the plants every 
night, and even in the day, as occasion may require; the cover- 
ing should be applied every night, when there is any likelihood 
of frost, but must be kept off in fine weather. The covering of 
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early radishes should be continued occasionally, until the rough 
leaves of the plants have appeared. This is the common prac- 
tice of gardeners, who thereby have them ready to draw for 
market in March. 


PLANTING POTATOE-ONIONS. 


If the potatoe-onions have not been planted in December, 
they may be now planted if the weather be open. For which, 
see December. 


WORK TO BE DONE IN THE CULINARY GARDEN. 


All vacant pieces of ground should at this time be either 
trenched or deeply dug, according to the purposes for which 
they may be intended; but this should not be done, if the 
ground’be wet, or if snow be lying on it. The rougher the 
surface can be made, whether the ground be trenched, or dug, 
the better. If dug, it is better to form it into ridges of any 
convenient size, so that the frost may act upon as large a 
surface as possible. The gravel-walks of the culinary garden 
should be dug up, and the gravel left in a neat ridge in the 
middle of the walk, leaving the sides as smooth as possible 
for the convenience of wheeling upon: this will destroy the 
roots of the weeds; and if the gravel be again laid down in 
March, the walks will have a neat and clean appearance for 
the season. ‘The several heaps of composts, dung, &c., should 
in frosty weather be turned over, and well mixed, to render 
them fit for use when they may be wanted in the spring or 
summer. 

If there be any hedges of any kind, evergreens excepted, 
in the kitchen-garden, or surrounding it, they should be now 
cut, so as to leave as little to do in the succeeding months as 
- possible, that can, with propriety, be done inthis. Pea-stakes 
should be drawn to the garden, and made and neatly tied up 
in bundles; it will save time when they may be wanted in 
spring. The outer fences of the garden, if hedges or pales, 
should be examined now, and put in repair, if necessary. In 
bad weather, labels of all sorts ought to be made, and numbered 
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and laid up so as to be conveniently at hand when wanted. 
In the gardens of cottagers, &c., the ground should be turned 
up, and the fences repaired; any manure that can be collected 
by the road-side, or other places, should be now carefully 
attended to, and if the cottager be unemployed, his time can- 
not be better spent, than in wheeling into his garden any old 
ganks by the sides of roads, or other waste places, where per- 
mission can be obtained. It will much improve his soil if it 
be laid on the ground, and left to pulverize till the following 
month or March, when it should be dug into the ground along 
with any other manure, which he may be able to procure from 
his pigs, or the ashes of his fire. 

Where the nature of the ground requires draining, this is 
the season to have it done; if that very necessary process has 
been neglected in the formation of the garden, no time should 
be lost; and in making the drains, it may be observed, that the 
nearer they are to the surface, the better, in order that they may 
be filled with stones or other materials. A regular plan of all 
drains should be kept in the gardener’s room, and all altera- 
tions or additions carefully and accurately inserted. This will 
prevent confusion at any time, that it may be deemed necessary 
to examine or repair them. In bad weather, the garden-im- 
plements should be examined, and such as require it, put in 
proper repair, and where any are wanting, let them be sought 
after, and replaced. However trifling this may appear, it will 
save much time and expense, at the time when they are wanted 
for use. 

We would here recommend, as a rule adopted by ourselves 
during the whole course of our practice, to give an inventory of 
all seeds, tools, &c., connected with the culinary garden, into the 
hands of the kitchen-garden foreman, or under-gardener, and 
that he give to each of his men the proper tools for the par- 
ticular employment allotted to him, and to make every man 
responsible for them. Each gardener should have a full set of 
tools; he should consider them his property, while he is in the 
employment, and when one is broken or worn out, by reporting 
it to his foreman, he must be supplied with another. 

A tool-house is an appendage attached to almost every gar- 
den, front the nobleman’s to the tradesman’s villa; but it is, 

Mi 
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generally speaking, a name only, and more often filled with 
useless lumber, than implements of horticulture. Nothing 
shows the want of regularity and system, and consequently 
bad management, more than to see a spade lying in one place, 
a rake in another, and a wheelbarrow in a third. We would 
recommend that every operative be compelled, on quitting his 
work, to carry such of his tools, as he may have been using 
into the tool-house, where they should be properly cleaned, 
and either placed upright or hung upon nails, according to 
their respective kinds; and this house should be regularly 
locked by the foreman, and opened by him in the morning. A 
system of regularity of this sort will prevent altercation, and 
in a short time will cease to be unpleasant to the men; they 
will perform it as mechanically, as they do most of their other 
duties. At this season, the store-house should be examined ; 
all bulbs, onions, and roots carefully looked over, and those 
in a state of decay removed to prevent contamination. 
Every attention should be paid to such things as are liable 
to be injured by frost, in order that they may be protected 
in time, for if deferred too long, an irreparable loss may 
be the consequence. Where there is much wheeling to do, 
this is the proper season to perform it, as during frost, the men 
will do more at this work, than they can accomplish, when the 
walks and ground are soft. Leaves should be collected in the 
woods for the purpose of undergoing fermentation, either for 
accelerating crops or fruits; or if not wanted for such pur- 
poses, they should be gathered in heaps to rot into vegetable 
mould, which will always be useful in the kitchen-garden, and 
in the other gardens it is actually indispensable. 
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FEBRUARY. 


SOWING PEAS. 


A full crop ot charltons may be sown about the beginning, 
and of marrowfats and other larger sorts towards the end of 
the month, in the open quarters of the garden. It frequently 
happens that the fruit of a sowing made the beginning of this 
month, is not a week later than that of a crop sown in No- 
vember, and often surpasses all that have stood the winter in 
forward returns, as well as in quantity. For small families, 
tradespeople, and cottagers, the middle of February is the 
best time for sowing to obtain an early profitable crop; and, 
in many situations, the ingenious gardener is unable to bring 
peas to tab'e sooner by any means which he can adopt in the 
open air, than from the crop sown the beginning of February. 
From the middle of this morith, make successive sowings 
every three weeks during the months of March, April, and 
May; and twice in each of the months of June, July, and 
August; reducing the quantity each time from the end of June 
till the middle of August. The crops of the later sowings 
will depend on the state of the weather during the following 
autumn, and in general, they are small and scanty. For the 
early and dwarf crops sown in the beginning of the month, 
from three to four feet will be plenty between the rows, and 
three inches deep. If the ground be wet, do not tread the 
seeds in; but if perfectly dry, a slight treading will prevent 
them from being displaced in the operation of covering. Sow 
peas of sorts in pots or flat boxes, according to the plan 
recommended for beans; if for extensive crops, sow on a 
slight hot-bed. This has been practised by Mr. Bishop, an 
intelligent and experienced gardener, and is the most rational 
plan of transplanting peas ever practiced. 


PLANTING POTATOES. 


Potatoes may be planted about the middle, or towards the 
latter end of this month, if the weather be mild, 
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These roots are propagated by planting them, either whole 
or in pieces. The better practice is to procure tolerably large 
roots, and to cut each into two, three, or more pieces, ob- 
serving that every piece be furnished with one or two buds, or 
eyes. 

They are to be set in rows, a foot and a half or two feet 
asunder, a foot apart from each other in the row, and about 
five or six inches in the ground. 

Potatoes may be planted progressively as the earth is dug or 
ploughed, by placing them in the trenches or furrows, allow- 
ing them the distance above-mentioned ; or they may be planted 
with a dibble, after the ground is dug; but for the particular 
manner of planting these roots, see the Culinary Garden for 
April. 


TRANSPLANTING CABBAGES. 


The early sugar-loaf cabbage, and other cabbage-plants, 
should be transplanted this month, where they are intended to 
remain. 

Where the plants are pretty strong, they may, in mild open 
weather, be planted out the beginning of the month; but if 
they be weakly, or much hurt by the frost, they should not be 
planted out before the end of this month, or the beginning of 
the next. 

Choose a piece of good ground for these plants, in an open 
situation, and let some rotten dung be dug in. Set the plants 
in rows, two feet and a half asunder, and allow the same space 
between the rows. 


SOWING CABBAGES, 


Sow cabbages about the middle or latter end of the month, 
for summer and autumn use. These will be fit to cut in July, 
August, and September, &c. 

But if the winter has destroyed many of the plants, which 
were sown the preceding August, it will be proper to sow 
some of the early seed as soon in this month as the weather 
will permit; and if a few be forwarded by sowing them in a 
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slight hot-bed, it will be a great advantage. For the earliest 
crops of cabbages, allot some of the small early dwarf, early 
dwarf York, East Ham, and sugar-loaf, for cabbaging in April, 
May, and June: secondly, raise more considerable quantities 
of the middle-sized kinds, particularly the large York, and 
large sugar-loaf, or the Battersea, Penton, Imperial, Antwerp, 
Russian, &c. for general summer crops; choose the larger 
latter sorts, for succession during the summer and autumn. 
The large hollow sugar-loaf, oblong hollow, long-sided hol- 
low, and large round winter (white) are excellent for full cab- 
baging in August, September, and October, till Christmas: 
any of the middle-sized varieties may be sown for latter suc- 
cession crops in summer and autumn, to cut when young. 
The large round winter cabbage, great drum, Scotch, and 
American kinds, are more adapted for field-culture, to feed 
cattle in winter, &c. 

Sow also some red cabbages for next winter’s supply. 

Cabbages and savoys for seed may be planted this month, if 
not done before. ‘Take up the plants in a dry day, clear off 
all the large leaves, and plant them two feet asunder each 
way, according to the method explained last month, placing 
them so deep, that no part but the head may appear above 
ground. 


SOWING SAVOYS. 


Savoy seed may be sown, for the first crop, about the middle 
or latter end of this month. Those savoys which are now 
sown will be ready in September, and they will be finely cab- 
baged by October, and continue in good perfection all No- 
vember and December, &c. 


EARTHING UP CABBAGES. 


Attention must now be paid to the cabbages, which were 
planted out in the October of the preceding year; if the wea- 
ther be dry, the ground should be well stirred about their 
roots with a hoe, drawing up at the same time some mould 
about their stems. This will invigorate the plants, and tend 
to promote their growth. 
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MANAGEMENT OF CAULIFLOWERS. 


Cauliflower-plants in frames should have plenty of air every 
mild day, by entirely removing the glasses. 

Towards the end of the month transplant some of the strong- 
est plants into the place, where they are intended to remain. 
Plant them in a rich spot of ground, allowing them thirty 
inches, or a yard distant each way. It will be necessary to 
choose a sheltered warm spot for this crop, and also to shelter 
them occasionally. 

Cauliflowers under hand or bell-glasses, should also be 
thinned out, where there is a superfluity; that is, if there be 
more than four plants under each glass, all above that number 
should be removed. Observe to draw up the weakest, and let 
four of the strongest remain under each glass, and raise some 
earth up round their stems at the same time. The plants 
which are taken up should be transplanted to another shelter- 
ed spot of ground, allowing them sufficient room to come to 
perfection. 

In removing cauliflowers, it is common with those gardeners, 
who are obliged to make the most of their ground, to sow, on 
the same spot, a crop of spinach and radishes, which turns out 
to good account, without in the least injuring the growth of 
the cauliflower-plants; for by the time they begin to advance 
towards perfection, the radishes and spinach will be all taken 
up for use. 

Sow cauliflower-seed the first week of this month, to raise 
some plants to succeed the early crop; but in order to bring 
the plants up early, and to forward them twelve days or a 
fortnight in their growth, it will be well to sow them in a 
moderate hot-bed. 

Make the bed about twenty inches or two feet thick of dung, 
on which put a frame; then lay four or five inches in depth of 
rich earth over the bed. 

Sow the seed on the surface, cover it with light rich earth, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and then set the glass on. 

As soon as the plants appear, let them have air every day, 
by tilting the glass a considerable height; and in mild weather, 
the lights may be taken quite off in the day-time, for they 
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must not be kept too close, as that would cause them ‘o grow 
up weak. 

But where there is not the convenience of a frame for the 
aforementioned bed, cover it at nights, and in bad weather, 
with mats, placing hoops, long sticks, or poles, arch-ways 
across, and over these lay the mats, or Dutch reed-mats, as 
already recommended. 

Sprinkle them with water occasionally, if moderate showers 
of rain do not happen about this time, but not so as to create 
too much damp. 


PLANTING BEANS. 


Any of the beans recommended last month may be now 
sown, and the sooner in the month the better. In this, and 
in all other cases connected with planting and sowing, the 
exact time must be regulated by the state of the weather, and 
the nature of the soil. In light sandy soils, sowing and plant- 
ing should be done as early as possible; and in wet strong 
soils, the seeds are better in the seed-room than in the ground, 
when it is not in a proper state to receive them. A few of the 
early sorts may be planted in the beginning of the month, and 
the larger growing sorts towards the end. As the plantings 
done this month will be for principal summer crops, the quan- 
tity planted should be in proportion to the demand. The long 
pod and Windsor sorts are to be preferred for the last crops 
planted this month. Plant in lines three feet asunder, and 
four or five inches apart in the line. For the gardens of eot- 
tagers and artizans, the middle-sized sorts, such as the long- 
pods, broad Spanish, and white-blossomed beans, are to be 
preferred, as they are great bearers, and occupy less room than 
some of the other sorts in cultivation. About the beginning 
of this month, plant beans in pots or flat boxes, and place 
them in any of the hot-houses at work, or in a hot-bed frame. 
When they appear above the surface, remove them to a colder 
place, so as to harden them by degrees to fit them for trans- 
p.antation next month. Beans are so much’ improved by being 
transplanted, that the practice ought to be more generally 
adopted than it is. In sowing beans for transplanting, observe 
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to place small pieces of turf, three or four inches broad and 
six or eight inches long, under the mould in which they are 
sown; for by this means, they will transplant with better balls, 
and the roots will be less liable to be injured. 


EARTHING UP BEANS. 


Take advantage of a dry day, to stir up the surface with 
a rake among beans that are now above ground; and if suffi- 
ciently above ground, draw a little earth to their stems. 


SOWING CELERY. 


About the middle or end of the month, prepare a small bed 
of light rich earth in a warm sheltered situation, in which to 
sow some celery-seed for an early crop. 

Break the mould very fine, as the seed is small, and rake 
the surface even; sow the seed, but not too thick, and cover 
it with light rich mould, about a quarter of an inch deep. 

Those who wish to have the plants come in early, should 
sow the seed in a slight hot-bed, or in flat boxes in any of 
the forcing-houses that may be at work, to be afterwards hard- 
ened by degrees, by removing them from one colder department 
into another, until they be fit to stand in the open air, when 
they may be pricked out into a warm border, or upon a slight 
hot-bed, to remain until finally planted out. 

The plants raised from this sowing come into use about the 
middle of July. 

There should not be many of these early sown plants pricked 
out, but only just a sufficiency to come in before the general 
crop; for they will soon pipe and run to seed. 


SOWING CARROTS. 


About the middle or end of the month, carrot may be sown 
for an early crop, ona light border or other sheltered spot; 
but the beginning of April is soon enough to sow the prin- 
cipal crop. The seed may either be sown broad-cast, or in 
drills, but the latter is to be preferred. If broad-cast, strew 
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as equally as possible, cover lightly, and rake all smooth. For 
the more regular division and separation of this seed, let it be 
well rubbed between the hands, mixing it up with dry mould, 
or sharp sand. Crops of such seeds as carrot, and some others, 
will at this early season be much benefited, if the drills in 
which they are to be sown, be half filled with light vegetable 
mould, on which the seed must be sprinkled, and then covered 
with the same sort of mould. In strong wet soils, this should 
be particularly attended to, as seeds will vegetate quicker, and 
pecome established much sooner, than if sown in the natural 
ground. If in drills, let them be shallow; half an inch m 
depth is enough; and ten or twelve inches apart. Cover with 
the hoe or rake, and dress the surface fine. See April. 

The Alteringham is the fittest for this sowing, a little early 
horn may also be sown, but the other is equally early, and a 
much better carrot. 


PLANTING GARLIC AND ROCAMBOLE. 


If these were not planted in January, the present is a good 
time. Dig the ground deep, and break it fine, if of a tena- 
cious quality. Neither of these roots is much used, so that a 
small piece of ground will afford an ample supply for an ordi- 
nary family. 


PREPARE GROUND FOR SOWING ONIONS. 


Take advantage of a dry day, provided the ground be not 
naturally wet, nor rendered so by continued rain, to point 
over the ground, which has been manured and rough dug in 
autumn, which by this time will be well pulverized by the con- 
tinued action of frost and rains upon it. Point it over six 
inches deep, and break it well with the spade. If no ground 
have been purposely prepared in the above manner, make 
choice of a rich piece, which has been properly manured for 
the preceding crop; that which has been occupied by celery, 
will answer the purpose well; dig it slightly, and break the 
clods as finely as possible. If there should not be a piece 
of ground in sufficient good heart to spare, make choice of 
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another; and if it be deemed necessary to manure it, prefer a 
compost of decomposed stable-dung, cow-dung, and earth, for 
any compost is preferable to simple dung, as being less likely 
to breed maggots. 

The latter end of this month may be considered as the pro- 
per time to sow a full crop of onions, if the land be of a mid- 
dling texture; but if it be wet and heavy, we would recom- 
mend to defer the sowing till the subsequent month, or the 
first week in April. Any of the following sorts may be sown 
at this time, the Strasburg, Deptford, Spanish, Portugal, the 
silver-skinned, red-skinned, &c.; the two former, however, 
which are considered by some to be the same species, produce 
the most abundant crops, and are allowed to be the best 
keepers. 

Sow any of the above-mentioned kinds in four feet beds, 
thinly, and cover to the thickness of a quarter of an inch; or 
in shallow drills, nine or ten inches apart, also thinly. The 
drill system is to be preferred, both for neatness and utility, as 
by this method, the crop can be hoed, which will destroy the 
weeds, and by occasionally stirring the surface, greatly pro- 
mote the growth of the plants, particularly when the bulbs are 
swelling. A little lettuce or celery-seed may be thinly sown 
along with them, but this must be done sparingly. 

Rake all smooth, but in neither case must the seed be trodden 
in, unless the ground be very dry indeed. Onions intended 
for pickling should be sown in poor ground, or under the shade 
of trees, to keep them small. The Strasburg is generally 
sown for principal crops, and next, the Deptford; the small 
silver-skinned and two-bladed are the best for pickling. The 
Portugal and Spanish yield large crops for early use, and 
should, in cold situations, be sown in March. The Strasburg 
is hardy, and stands the winter, if sown in September, or the 
latter end of August. 


WINTER CROP OF ONIONS. 


The crop of winter onions, or that which has been sown in 
the end of August or beginning of September, should now be 
gone over about the end of the month, and cleared from weeds; 
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if needful, they should be regularly thinned. Let the surface 
be well stirred up among the plants. If green onions be in 
demand for the use of the kitchen, they need not be much 
thinned at this time, but rather delay the final thinning till 
April or May. (See those months.) 


SOWING PARSLEY. 


Parsley may again be sown for successional crops; prefer 
always the curled sort, as being more luxuriant and handsome 
for garnishing, and is not likely to be mistaken for those poi- 
sonous plants, fool’s parsley, dethusa Cynapium, and common 
hemlock, Coniuwm maculatum ; both are common weeds grow- 
ing in gardens, and have often been mistaken for parsley. 
The leaves of fool’s parsley may be easily distinguished from 
the genuine parsley, being of a darker green, of a different 
shape, and instead of the smell peculiar to parsley, have, when 
bruised, a disagreeable odor. When the flower-stem of the 
fool’s parsley appears, the plant is at once distinguished, by 
what is vulgarly called its beard, consisting of three long 
pendant leaflets of the znvolucrum. 


HAMBURG PARSLEY. 


Hamburg parsley may be sown in drills one foot asunder, 
and two inches deep. It will thrive well in any ordinary gar- 
den soil, which is of sufficient depth, and not over rich. 


BEET. 
A small quantity of red beet may be sown to come in early 
for salads, and a little of the green and white sorts for their 
leaves in soups and stews. But defer the principal crops of 
beet till April; if sown sooner it is apt to run to seed, or at 
least to become hard and stringy. 


CHIVES. 


Chives are used by many, both in the kitchen and in salads, 
and are a substitute for spring-onions. They will grow in 
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almost any soil, and are easily propagated by sets. They may 
be planted in rows, eight or nine inches asunder, and four or 
five in the row. Any time in this month, or in March, will 


be proper for planting. 


SOWING SPINACH. 


At the beginning of this month, spinach of the round sort 
may be sown on an open spot, and also for successional crops at 
the end of the month. The winter crops must now be hoed and 
cleared, and although entirely free from weeds, yet the earth 
should be stirred about the plants. If these crops have been 
sown broad-cast, they should be thinned out to eight or nine 
inches square, and if in drills, to three or four inches between 
the plants. Spinach, managed according to this system, will, 
if in rich land, produce a fine large leaf, and a much more 
abundant crop than if left unthinned, which is too frequently 
the case. Fine weather must be chosen for this purpose, and 
the surface must be well loosened among the plants, parti- 
cularly if the soil be of a stiff nature, and the ground have 
been much affected by heavy rains, or trodden upon during 
winter. 

Spinach requires a richer soil than almost any other culinary 
vegetable to bring it to perfection, as it has to yield frequent 
gatherings or cuttings, and therefore requires a repeated de- 
velopment of parts, which cannot be expected without an 
abundance of food. The finest crops of this vegetable may be 
expected from ground glutted with manure, so far as the attain- 
ment of bulk of vegetable matter is concerned. 


LEEKS. 


Leeks should be sown ina bed of rich land, and moderately 
thick, as they must be afterwards transplanted. 


MUSHROOMS. 


Be careful that the mushroom-beds be well protected from 
heavy rains and frost; either of which would destroy the spawn. 
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The covering of straw should not be less, over every part of 
the bed, than twelve or fifteen inches thick. If the wet have 
at any time penetrated through the covering, let it be removed, 
and fresh dry covering put on. If covered with Dutch reed- 
mats, rain will seldom injure the beds, as they are capable of 
throwing off the water much better than garden-mats. 


PARSNIP. 


Prepare a piece of ground by trenching eighteen inches or 
two feet deep, on which the parsnip-seed is to be sown. ‘The 
parsnip is a native of the chalky downs of Kent and Hamp- 
shire, the roots of which penetrate to a great depth in the 
almost solid chalk. In garden-culture, it will be found to 
attain its greatest perfection in ground rendered sufficiently 
deep by trenching, and manured with chalk or lime. It is 
found in great perfection in cottage-gardens in chalky coun- 
tries, and should be cultivated by cottagers as a wholesome 
and nutritious food. The parsnip is an excellent root, and in 
soils suited to it will, under good management, yield a great 
weight of food, either for man or for cattle. It is grown 
to greater perfection in the islands of Guernsey and Jersey 
than any-where else, and is thence often imported into this 
country. 


HORSE-RADISH. 


This plant is propagated by cuttings of the root, either taken 
from the top an inch or two long, or some old roots cut into 
pieces of that length. It is so tenacious of life that almost 
every inch of the root will grow, and when once established in 
a piece of ground, is not easily eradicated. 

To propagate it, procure a number of proper sets, which 
may be either the small off-sets that rise from the bottom or 
sides of the main roots, and of which take cuttings of their 
tops two or three inches long; or use the tops and crowns of 
the old roots when taken up for use, in cuttings of the above 
length: or in default of a sufficiency of crowns or tops of 
either, divide a number of old roots into cuttings of the above- 
mentioned length, which if furnished, each with two or three 
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buds or eyes, will make tolerable sets: but preference should 
be given to the cuttings of the crowns or tops, if a proper num- 
ber can be procured; observing that when intended to make a 
fresh plantation, you should, during winter, when the plants are 
taken up for use, reserve all the best off-sets for planting; 
also the crowns of the main roots: but this latter is only prac- 
ticable in private gardens; for where the large roots are de- 
signed for sale, their tops must not be taken off, which will 
render them unsaleable in the market; therefore the market- 
gardeners always reserve the strongest offsets arising either 
from the bottom, or emitted from the side of the main root. 

Being thus furnished with a proper number of sets, trench 
the ground to the depth of two feet, and add a slight body of 
manure; plant the sets in with the spade or large dibble, rake 
the surface smooth, and sow it with spinach, if such should be 
wanted. As horse-radish is a coarse growing vegetable, and 
not always easily kept clear of weeds, in consequence of its 
roots running in all directions, which would be apt to be 
injured by digging or hoeing, it would be adviseable to plant 
it in some part of the slip, or outer parts of the garden, where 
it may be seen as little as possible; nevertheless, plant it ina 
situation where it will not be under the shade of trees. 

In taking up these roots, it should be done regularly, not 
taking up a stick or root here and there, as we often see done 
in private gardens, but beginning at the first row, and pro- 
ceeding from row to row, as it is wanted. 


THINNING THE CROPS OF WINTER LETTUCE. 


The crops of winter lettuce should now be thinned, and the 
ground between the plants hoed and stirred; this will greatly 
encourage the growth of the plants. 


SOWING AND PLANTING LETTUCES. 


About the beginning or middle of this month, if the weather 
be mild, sow several sorts of lettuce-seeds on warm borders. 
The white and green cos, and the Silesia and cabbage-lettuce, 
are proper sorts; also sow some of the imperial and brown 
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Dutch lettuces, or any other sorts; let the seeds be sown 
moderately thick, and rake them in regularly. 

Or, in order to have a few lettuces forwarder for transplant- 
ing, sow lettuce-seeds early in the month in a frame, and 
cover them occasionally with glasses or mats, at night and 
in sharp weather; and when the plants are advanced about two 
inches in growth, they are to be transplanted in the open 
ground. 

Lettuces which have stood the winter, closely planted in 
warm borders or in frames, should, about the end of the 
month, if quite mild weather, be thinned out where they stand 
too close, leaving them a foot distant each way: the plants 
which are drawn out should be planted in an open spot of rich 
ground, a foot asunder; and a little water given as soon as 
planted. 

We have experienced much success in planting lettuce at the 
bottom of a north wall, or in any such situation, where the sun 
seldom shone upon them till late in the afternoon. It is the 
sudden transition from cold to heat, or of sunshine upon vege- 
tables after severe frosts, that our early crops are destroyed in 
this uncertain climate. It ought to be our study to dispose 
of and shelter them, as much as possible, from the effects 
of such transitions. It is also of importance, particularly in 
autumn-planting, to throw up triangular ridges, two or three 
feet high, of convenient lengths, from east to west, and to 
plant both sides of the ridge with lettuce-plants. In this case, 
if the plants upon the side sloping towards the sun should be 
destroyed, those on the opposite side will have a chance to 
stand. Should both stand, this method will prolong their 
season, as when the crop on the south side is exhausted, that 
on the opposite will be fit for use. 


PLANTING ESCHALOTS. 


If eschalots were not planted in January, now is the propei 
season for that purpose, ample directions for which will be 
found in the preceding month. 
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RADISHES. 


Dig a warm border, the beginning of this month, for some 
short-topped radish-seed, to succeed those sown last month. 
Dig another piece at the same time, and sow it with salmon- 
radish-seed; they will succeed the short-tops. About a fort- 
night or three weeks after, let some more of both sorts be 
sown in an open situation, in larger portions for the main 
crop, that there may be a regular and plentiful supply in the 
proper season; also sow a little of the red and white turnip- 
radish for variety. 


PLANTING LIQUORICE. 


Prepare some ground to plant liquorice where required; the 
ground should have two or three spades’ depth of good soil, 
and also trenched the same depth, that the root, the only 
useful part, may run very deep into the earth. 

Procure sets of the small horizontal roots, which run near 
the surface of the ground; cut them into lengths of six inches, 
and plant them by dibble, in rows a yard asunder, by half 
that distance in the row, placing them wholly within the earth; 
as soon as planted, sow a thin crop of onions on the same 
ground the first year. Keep them clean from weeds all sum- 
mer; and when the onions come off, hoe the ground well; and 
in winter slightly dig the ground between the rows. 

They must be permitted to have three years’ growth, cutting 
down the decayed stems every October or November; and in 
the third or fourth year, the main roots will be of full length 
and size; then dig them up in winter, beginning at one end of 
the ground, and opening a trench quite to the bottom of the 
first row of roots; so continue row and row, taking out all the 
roots as you proceed to the bottom. 


WORK TO BE DONE THIS MONTH IN THE CULINARY GARDEN. 


The process of trenching and digging should be continued, 
if not finished last month; and every thing there recommended 
should be done as soon as possible, as the following months 
are amongst the busiest of the year with the gardener. 
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MARCH. 


PLANTING BEANS. 


Plant beans of any kind, for all sorts succeed well from this 
time of planting; now plant full supplies of the best sorts for 
principal crops. | 

This is still a proper time to plant the Windsor, Toker, and 
Sandwich, and the long-podded bean, which is a great bearer. 
The smaller kinds may also be planted any time this month, 
being plentiful bearers; among which, the white-blossom kind 
is a peculiarly fine eating bean. ; 

Some of the most approved of the above sorts put into the 
ground every fortnight, will afford a regular supply during 
the season. 

Plant the large kind of beans in rows a yard asunder, and 
the lesser kinds, thirty inches between the rows. But, if it 
be intended to plant savoys or cabbage-plants between them, 
the rows, for all the sorts, should be a yard and a half apart. 

Transplant the beans sown in pots or boxes, as previously 
recommended. ‘Take them carefully out of the boxes, or pots, 
separate them so as not to injure the roots, draw drills four 
inches deep, place the plants six inches apart in the rows, and 
from two to three feet between the lines; fill in the mould 
round the stems, and give a little water, if the weather be dry, 
to settle the mould about the roots. Shade or protect them 
for a few days with branches. The beans recommended to be 
sown thick in the borders in autumn, if they have stood the 
winter, should now be transplanted, as has been formerly 
directed. 


SOWING PEAS. 


Sow marrowfat peas once a fortnight or three weeks at far- 
thest, particularly some dwarf green imperial marrowfats, which 
are a most excellent eating pea. 

Or, in sowing peas, it is a good rule, when the plants ot 
a former sowing are coming up, to sow another crop of the 
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same sort, which will succeed the others in regular order of 
bearing. 

Any of the larger or smaller kinds mentioned in the former 
months, may be sown for general crops. Draw drills at the 
distance mentioned in February, sow them regularly, and cover 
them with earth about an inch and a half deep. 

All the sorts should now be sown in open situations, not 
under low spreading trees. 

Transplant the peas which were sown last month on hot- 
beds, or in flat boxes; they will, if attention has been paid to 
them, be hardy enough to transplant, if the weather be tolera- 
bly mild. In doing so, make shallow drills with a hoe or 
spade; then remove the peas carefully in patches, which will 
not be a difficult task; the pieces of turf which were recom- 
mended to be placed under them, will readily separate, and 
each piece should be carefully placed in the drill prepared for 
them, with the peas growing upon it. Cover the peas to within 
an inch of their whole height with light mould. If the wea- 
ther be dry, give a little water to settle the mould about them; 
if frosty, protect them for a few nights with branches, or any 
other slight covering. 


EARTHING AND STICKING PEAS. 


Draw earth to the stems of such peas as have attained some 
height; it will strengthen the plants greatly, and encourage 
their growth. 


Stick peas as the different crops advance in growth, six or 
eight inches high. 


TRANSPLANTING AND SOWING CAULIFLOWERS. 


Remove the cauliflower-plants, which have been in frames, 
or on warm borders, during the winter, if not done in the 
former month. 

Let these be planted in a good spot of ground, which should 
be well manured with some good rotten dung, and then neatly 
dug or trencised, one spade deep; bury the dung in a regular 
manner in the bottom of the trench. Plant the cauliflowers in 
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rows thirty inches apart, allowing them the same space be- 
tween plant and plant. 

The spot, where this crop of cauliflowers is planted, may be 
sown with spinach and radishes, as was intimated last month. 

Raise some earth to the stems of the plants, which are under 
hand or bell-glasses; it will strengthen them and assist their 
growth. 

The glasses may still be kept over the plants, but must be 
continually raised, at least a hand’s breadth high; or in fine 
days, the glasses may be taken off, and let the plants have the 
benefit of warm showers of rain. 

Where cauliflower-plants have been raised from seed sown 
the last month, they should now be removed into a bed 
of good earth, in a warm situation; but where a moderate 
hot-bed can be obtained, it will be most advisable to prick 
them into it, which will forward them greatly. Make the bed 
about sixteen or eighteen inches high, and set a frame on it, 
or arch it over with hoops; lay on half a foot of rich earth, 
prick out the plants in it, two or three inches apart, and give 
them a little water. Set the glasses or other covers on every 
night, but remove them every mild day. 

By placing out the plants on a moderate hot-bed, it will 
pring them forward to be fit to transplant the middle of April 
into the place where they are to come to maturity, and they 
will produce their heads in July. 

Cauliflower-seed may be sown early in this month, if it were 
not done in February; observing to sow it in a moderate hot- 
bed, as was then directed; it will bring the plants up soon, 
and assist them greatly. 

The seeds may be sown in a bed of good earth, ina warm 
situation on an open spot of ground; they will grow freely, but 
the plants will not be so early by ten or twelve days, as they 
would be, if the seed were sown on a slight hot-bed. 

The plants from this sowing will come in for use in August. 


SOWING BROCCOLI. 


It will be early enough towards the middle or the end of 
the month to sow breccoli, for if sown earlier, the plants are 
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apt to start or button. The early white, the tall purple, the 
ereen or the dwarf sulphur-colored kinds, are the best to sow; 
the seed must be sprinkled thinly, on a bed of light earth, and 
in a warm open situation; it must be covered to about a quarter 
of an inch in depth, and raked in fine. 


TRANSPLANTING AND SOWING CABBAGES. 


Transplant cabbage-plants of all kinds, into the places, where 
they are to remain to cabbage. It may be done the beginning, 
or middle of this month, but if the plants be strong, the sooner 
it is now done, the better. Let them be planted in good ground, 
well manured, at two feet and a half distant. 

This distance is meant for such plants, as are to remain to 
grow to their full size; but such of the forward kinds as are to 
be cut young, may be planted closer; and eighteen or twenty 
inches distant will be sufficient. 

Sow the seeds of cabbages of any kind, the beginning or 
middle of this month, particularly the early kinds for suc- 
cessional young summer-cabbages, and large sorts for autumn 
and winter use. The large sugar-loaf is a fine kind to sow 
now, also the Yorkshire, Battersea, and imperial, for midsum- 
mer and general autumn cabbages. A quantity of the large, 
hollow, long-sided, and large round cabbages, may now be 
sown for late autumn and general winter use: let the whole 
be sown in an open spot of good ground, each sort apart. 
In sowing them, let each sort be correctly labeled, which 
should be a rule with every seed that is sown. 

The plants produced from this sowing will, particularly the 
early sorts, be well cabbaged in August and September, espe- 
cially the sugar-loaf, Battersea, and Yorkshire kinds, and will 
remain good all the winter. 

Red cabbage-seed should also be sown towards the latter. 
end of this month, to raise some plants for winter use; they 
will be well cabbaged in September, or about Michaelmas, 
and keep good till the spring. 

In sowing the several sorts of cabbage-seed, it will be most 
proper to sow them in open ground, at a distance from trees, 
fences, or buildings; for when sown in such close situations, 
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as is very often practised, the plants are drawn up weak and 
slender, and are liable to be destroyed by vermin. 


SALSAFY, SCORZONERA, AND SKIRRET. 


Salsafy, Scorzonera, and Skirret, are all raised from seed, 
and are used in the kitchen, in autumn and winter. They 
may be sown about the end of the month, for if sown at an 
earlier period, they often run to seed, and are thereby ren- 
dered wholly useless. 


SOWING SAVOYS. 


Savoy-seed for a principal crop, to serve from about Michael- 
mas to Christmas, should be sown about the middle, or towards 
the latter end of the month, in an open situation. 

But if it be desired to have savoys well cabbaged in the end 
of August, or any time in September, they should be sown in 
February, or at least the first week of this month. Savoys 
answer best on a light rich soil; poor or exhausted ground 
should be well manured. Allot an open compartment, that 
the seedlings and advancing plants may grow stocky, and not 
draw up weak and long-shanked, as they are liable to do in 
close situations or narrow borders under walls. Gardeners 
distinguish two chief sorts, green savoy and yellow savoy, and 
of each of which there are, round-heading, oblong-round head- 
ing, sugar-loaf heading, &c. The round-heading is the most 
permanent. In these varieties, there is no material difference, 
though the green has certainly the best appearance at table, 
and always proves the hardier, in standing long rigorous sea- 
sons: both sorts are, in general, hardy enough to stand our 
ordinary winters. 

The seeds of this vegetable are possessed of the property 
of retaining their vegetating properties for six or eight years, 
provided that they were sufficiently ripe, when gathered; and 
we are informed by Bastien, that the seed-growers of Auber- 
villiers assert, from their own experience, that the seeds ob- 
tained from the middle flower-stem, will produce plants sooner 
fit for use, than those which have originated from seeds ga- 
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thered from the lateral flower-stems. This curious circum- 
stance has not altogether escaped the notice of some of our 
olden gardeners. 


PLANTING POTATOES, 


About the middle or latter end of this month, it will be 
proper to plant potatoes on a border, which is light and early. 
The ground need not be manured for this crop, if it be in 
a tolerably good condition; for as the produce is seldom allowed 
to arrive at its full maturity, the soil will consequently not be 
exhausted, which is the case only when the potatoes are allowed 
to remain in the ground until they be fully ripe. In those 
cases, however, where it is intended that the crops shall stand 
until they have come to maturity, it will be necessary to give 
the ground a good dressing of manure. 

The ash-leaved and early dwarf, but particularly the former, 
are the best kinds to be planted at this season, as they require 
less room than any other kinds. They may be planted six 
or eight in a line, and about fifteen inches between each line. 
If the ground be in any degree wet or damp, they may be 
planted in drills about three inches deep; but if it be light 
and dry, they may be dibbled in. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that this method is recommended only to save time, as 
the drill is to be preferred to the dibble for all kinds of seeds 
and roots. 

Potatoes may be planted with propriety in ground wnich 
has been under the same crop the preceding year. ‘This is, 
however, with a few other vegetables, an exception to the 
general rule of changing their situation annually. In Corn- 
wall, the same ground that has borne a crop of early potatoes 
is frequently planted with a late or winter crop, and both are 
found to succeed to perfection. The same practice is not un- 
common in Ireland, and many parts of Lancashire. In Corn- 
wall, they always procure their seed-potatoes, either every year 
or every alternate year, from a granite soil, knowing from 
experience, that the great increase in the produce, justifies 
the additional trouble and expense. 
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SOWING BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


Brussels sprouts may also be sown any time in the month, 
and the same system adopted as directed for broccoli. 


TURNIPS. 


Sow turnips for a first early full crop about the middle or 
towards the latter end of this month, in an open situation, 
and where the ground is light. 

Turnips may be sown at the beginning of the month, if 
required; but those sown so early are apt to run to seed 
before they bulb of any considerable size in the root. 

If a little turnip-seed be sown the first week of this month, 
or the last week in February, ona slight hot-bed, the plants 
will be more likely to bulb before they show a disposition to 
run to seed, and will be an acceptable addition to the spring 
vegetables. 

The proper sorts to sow now are principally the early Dutch 
white and the early stone, especially for the first and second 
crops. 


PLANTING ARTICHOKES. 


Where a plantation of artichokes is intended, let them be 
planted as soon in the month as you can procure good plants; 
otherwise defer it till April, observing that those suckers slipped 
off in spring-dressing the old plants, are the proper sets for 
this purpose. 

There are two sorts in general cultivation, the large globe 
artichoke and the French or green oval; the former is greatly 
to be preferred for the general supply, the heads being larger, 
and the eatable parts more thick and fleshy. 

They should be planted in an open situation, and in good 
ground; also let a quantity of rotten dung be spread over the 
piece, and dig it in. Having provided some well-rooted 
suckers, trim any straggling parts of the top and root; then 
plant them with a dibble, in rows a yard and a half distant, 
and two feet, or a yard, distant in the row. Give them directly 
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some water. This plantation, if kept clear from weeds, and 
now and then watered in dry weather, will yield good arti- 
chokes the following autumn, but will produce more abund- 
antly next year in June, July, and August. 

A small crop of lettuce, radishes, or spinach, may be sown 
the first year, between the rows of the artichokes. 

A plantation of artichokes will produce good heads five 
or six years, and often longer; but it must be observed, that 
if required to have a succession of this vegetable for four or 
five months in the summer, a small plantation should be made 
every spring; for the old stocks, which have been planted a 
year or two, produce heads in June, July, and August; and 
those planted now produce heads the same year, in August, 
September, and October. 


SPRING-DRESSING ARTICHOKES. 


Make a general dressing of artichokes from the beginning to 
the middle of this month. 

Where the earth has been trenched up, and laid over these 
plants, to defend them from frost, let it now be levelled down, 
particularly if the plants have begun to shoot tolerably strong, 
otherwise defer it till next month; observing as you proceed 
in levelling down, to dig and loosen all the ground about the 
plants; at the same time examine the number of shoots or 
suckers springing from each stool or root, choosing two or 
three of the strongest on every stool to remain, and all above 
that number to be taken off close with the hand. ; 

In performing this work, open the earth deep enough about 
each stock or root, that you may more readily slip off the 
superabundant shoots clean from the place whence they spring, 
taking care, as above, to leave at least two or three good shoots, 
but never more than three, upon each root or stock, closing 
the earth in again round the root, and also about the young 
plants, laying the ground close about them with the hand. 

The shoots which are slipped off, may be used to make fresh 
plantations, Where required ; for artichokes are propagated 
by planting the young shoots, and by no other method; and 
this is the most proper season for that purpose. 
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CELERY. 


Celery, for a full crop, may be sown about the latter end 
of the month, on a bed of light earth, in an open situation. 
If the seed be sown in rich vegetable mould and kept rather 
moist, it will thrive the better. Water the bed frequently in 
dry weather. 

The common upright celery, the large hollow upright, the 
solid stalked upright, and the large red stalked upright, are 
the sorts most cultivated: the three former are preferred for 
general crops. The latter variety is rather coarse for salads, 
but being very hardy stands the winter, and is well adapted 
for the use of the kitchen, either for soups or stews. After the 
plants have attained three or four inches in height, they should 
be transplanted on a bed of solid dung well rotted and beaten 
into a solid mass with a mallet, or the plants should be pricked 
out in a very rich border. 


€ELERIAC. 


Celeriac, or turnip-rooted celery, is much hardier than any 
of the other sorts, and will continue longer in spring. It is 
often imported from Hamburg for the London market, and is 
universally cultivated on the continent. The seeds should be 
sown, and transplanted, as has been directed for celery, only 
they should be sown thinner, and a greater supply of water 
given to the plants in all the stages of their growth. 

The following is the method of cultivating this vegetable in 
Denmark, according to the system of Mr. Jens Peter Peter- 
sen, and communicated to the Horticultural Society by W. 
Atkinson, Esq. F. H.S. , 

‘‘ Celeriac requires a light, moist, andrich soil. It is essen- 
tial that the dung be perfectly decomposed. For summer and 
autumn crops, sow the seed towards the end of February, very 
thinly, on a moderate hot-bed, in good rich mould. When the 
plants appear, they must be inured as much as possible to the 
open air, and thinned so as to stand one inch apart from each 
other, and always kept moist. Transplant about the middle 
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of May, or when the plants are four inches high. The roots 
will be fit for use at the end of July. Fora winter crop, sow 
about the end of March, ona rich warm border; when about 
an inch high, thin and keep them moist. In June, they will 
be fit for transplanting: this is to be done on flat beds, four 
feet wide; four drills are drawn four inches deep, in these the 
plants, after some of the roots and tops of the leaves are cut 
off, are put in at the distance of one foot apart, watered and 
kept so, if the weather be dry. When grown to half their 
size, which will be about the beginning of August, a small 
quantity of the mould round the root of each plant must be 
removed, taking care not to disturb nor expose the main root. 
Cut off all the side roots and the large coarse leaves close 
to the plant, levelling the mould to each as you proceed in the 
work. When the whole is completed, the bed must be suffi- 
ciently watered. 

Celeriac may be considered as a bulbous variety of celery, 
and therefore, to be eatable, it requires to be blanched; for 
which purpose, it must be earthed up to a certain extent, but 
the less, the better.” 


PLANTING JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 


This month is the proper time for planting Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, and being of a very hardy nature, they will thrive in 
any situation, and even in a soil of an ordinary kind: they are 
not easily eradicated, when once introduced into a garden. The 
Jerusalem artichoke is propagated in the same manner as the 
potato, by planting the root, in rows about a yard asunder, 
and nine or ten inches distant from each other in the row. 
It is very productive, and consequently, a small quantity will 
suffice an ordinary-sized family. Nicol observes, “ The roots 
grow in tubers, something in the manner of a yam; the stalks 
tall and upright. In taste, the roots resemble an artichoke, 
and hence the name. This vegetable, before the introduction of 
that most valuable one, the potato, was held in great esteem ; 
being an excellent winter-root of an agreeable taste.” 
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SPRING-DRESSING ASPARAGUS. 


About the middle or latter end of this month, spring-dress 
asparagus-beds, which is done by forking or slightly digging 
them with a three-prong’d fork. For the purpose of digging 
or forking these beds, be provided with a proper fork, having 
three short prongs, six to eight or nine inches long; however, 
if such instrument be not at hand, it may be performed with a 
small, short-prong’d common dung-fork. 

In forking the beds, be careful to loosen every part to a 
moderate depth, taking great care not to go too deep to wound 
the crowns of the roots. 

The work of forking is necessary to be done every spring, 
to improve and loosen the ground, and to give free liberty for 
the buds to shoot up; also to give free access to the sun, air, 
and showers of rain. 

The beds being forked, they must be raked even; observy- 
ing, if they be not raked immediately after they are forked, 
to defer it no longer than the end of this month, or the first 
week in April, for by that time, the buds will begin to advance 
towards the surface. 

The beds being carefully forked over, a little well-broken 
mould should be scattered over them from the paths between 
the beds, or a top dressing of compost, made half of dung well 
rotted, and the other half of fresh virgin loam, will very much 
improve the strength of the roots. In raking the beds, make 
use of an old rake, the teeth of which are worn short, and 
which will smoothen the surface, without injuring the buds. 


PLANTING ASPARAGUS, 


New plantations of asparagus may now be made, if the wea- 
ther be mild, this being the proper season to remove the plants. 

In making these plantations, the chief point to be con- 
sidered is to make choice of a proper soil: choose the best the 
garden affords; it must not be wet, nor too strong, nor stub- 
born, but such, as is moderately light and pliable, so that it 
will readily fall to pieces in digging or raking, and in a situa- 
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tion that enjoys the full sun. If the ground do not naturally 
possess these qualities, it must be brought as near to that state 
as possible, by artificial means. — 

Asparagus is often found to prosper in strong land, but it is 
apt to go off in winter. In light sandy, or light loamy soils, 
if well supplied with manure, it succeeds much better, and is 
not liable to perish in winter. Sea-weed, where it can be 
procured, is an excellent manure for asparagus. The ground 
should, if it be intended to have fine crops, and that the beds 
should last for a number of years, be not less than two or 
two and a half feet deep, burying plenty of dung at the bottom, 
as no more can be applied to any depth afterwards. Aspara- 
gus, when found in its natural state, is in poor sandy spots 
by the sea-side, and is of such a diminutive size, that few 
cultivators, without some botanical knowledge, would imagine 
it to be the same plant, which they grow to such a size by force 
of dung and cultivation. The sweetness, size, and tenderness 
of the shoots, which are the only part used, depend entirely on 
the rapidity of their growth, and this is to be effected only by 
the richness of the soil. The commercial gardeners in the 
vicinity of London consider damp ground so injurious to aspa- 
racus, that they elevate their asparagus-beds considerably 
above the surface-level of the ground, and the same practice is 
also common in the environs of Paris. In the Memoirs of the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, the following is given by 
Dr. Macculloch, as the method practised in France, and adopted 
in some parts of Scotland: ‘‘ A pit, the size of the intended 
plantation, is dug five feet in depth, and the mould which is 
taken from it must be sifted, taking care to reject all stones, 
even as small in size as a filbert-nut. The best parts of the 
mould must then be laid aside, for making up the beds. The 
materials of the bed are then to be laid in the following pro- 
portions and order: six inches of common dunghill manure, 
eight inches of turf, six inches of dung as before, six inches of 
sifted earth, eight inches of turf, six inches of very rotten dung, 
eight inches of the best earth. The last layer of earth must 
then be well mixed with the last of dung. The compartment 
must now be divided into beds five feet wide, by paths con- 
structed of turf, two feet in breadth and one foot in thickness, 
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Beds made in this manner,” he says, ‘‘ are found to answer 
well, and last for many years.” 

In Germany, asparagus-beds are made to last a considerable 
time, by being well trenched and manured at bottom with 
bone, horn, chips of wood, or branches of trees, a foot thick. 
Bones and horn will be a long time in decaying, and will, 
consequently, give out a gradual and lasting food for the roots 
of the plants. The ground intended for new beds should have 
a large supply of rotten or other good dung laid several inches 
thick; it should then be regularly trenched two or three feet, 
and the dung buried equally in each trench as the process 
goes on. 

The ground being made level, divide it into beds four feet 
and a half wide, with alleys two feet wide between bed and bed. 

Four rows of asparagus should be planted in each bed, and 
ten or twelve inches distance to be allowed between plant and 
plant in the row; letting the outside rows of each bed be nine 
inches from the edge; or they may be planted only in single 
rows, two feet and a half apart, or in narrow beds containing 
two rows of roots only. By this means, a greater facility will 
be acquired in gathering the crop, without being obliged to 
tread on the beds. 

Let it be observed, that the plants for this plantation consist 
entirely of roots, not more than two years old; some gardeners 
prefer those that are only one year, as they generally take root 
much freer, and succeed every way better than two-year old 
plants. It is of very great importance for ensuring success in the 
planting of asparagus, to lift the roots carefully, and to expose 
them to the air as short a time as possible. While planting, 
therefore, it would be proper to keep the roots in a hamper or 
basket among a little light earth, and covered with a mat. 
No plant feels an injury in the root more keenly than aspa- 
ragus; the roots are very brittle, and when once broken, do 
not readily shoot again. 


Method of planting them. 


Strain the line parallel with the beds, nine inches from the 
edge: then with a spade cut out a small trench or drill close 
to the line, about six inches deep, making that side next the 
line nearly upright; and when one trench is opened, plant that 
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before you open another, placing the plants upright ten or 
twelve inches distant in the row; or the ground may be drilled 
for the roots to the depth of four or five inches with the garden 
hoe. This is the most expeditious method, and answers equally 
well. | 

These plants must not be placed flat in the bottom of the 
trench, but nearly upright against the back of it, so that the 
crown of the plants may stand upright, and two or three inches 
below the surface of the ground: let them be all placed an 
equal depth, spreading their roots somewhat regularly against 
the back of the trench, at the same time drawing a little earth 
up against them with the hand as you place them, in order to 
fix the plants in their due position, till the row be planted: when 
one row is planted, immediately with a rake draw the earth 
into the drill over the plants, and open another drill or trench 
as before directed; and so on till the whole be planted. When 
they are all planted, let the surface of the beds be raked 
smooth, and clear them from stones. 

At the corner of every bed, let a firm stake be driven into 
the ground, to serve as a mark for the alleys, and one also at 
the end of each row. 

In planting asparagus, it is customary with those gardeners, 
who are obliged to make the most of every spot of ground, 
to sow a thin crop of onions the first year on the new aspa- 
ragus-beds: this should be performed before the beds are 
raked, sowing the seeds, and raking them in; by this means 
a crop of onions may also be obtained without hurting the 
asparagus, provided the onions be not suffered to grow just 
about the plants; but, if circumstances will admit, it will be 
much better net to exhaust the beds with any crops at all. 

The asparagus being planted, the next care is, when the 
plants come up, which will be about the latter end of the suc- 
ceeding month, or the beginning of May, to keep them clean 
from weeds; which must be well attended to during the sum- 
mer. It will be three years from the time of planting before the 
asparagus plants produce buds large enough to cut for use, in 
any general gathering; though sometimes in good ground, and 
a remarkably prosperous growth in the plants, which are the 
production of young shoots, a few of the largest may be 
cut the second year after planting: it will be doing greater 
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justice to the plants, if none be cut before the second, and only 
a few the third year. A plantation of asparagus, if the beds 
be properly attended to, will continue to produce good buds 
ten, fifteen, and often twenty years; instances have occurred of 
beds being cut for thirty and forty years. 

In making new plantations, instead of forming the beds 
with plants, the seeds may be sown at once in the beds; by 
this practice, the plants are not disturbed by being removed, 
and consequently produce more regular crops. The beds may 
be made the same as if they were to be formed with young 
plants, and the seeds dropped in, in lines, covering the seeds 
about an inch deep. 

When the plants are about six inches high, they must be 
thinned, leaving the strongest about nine or ten inches apart. 
During the first season, keep them clear of weeds, as they will 
be very tender, and easily hurt by the weeds. In about three 
years after sowing, a few buds may becut. The fourth year, 
the buds will be both strong and abundant. 


SOWING PARSLEY. 


Parsley, if not sown last month, may now be sown. Sow 
in drills in the quarters, or for edgings, observing to sow it 
where hares cannot get at it, as they are remarkably partial to 
this vegetable. 

If a large supply be wanted for market, it may be grown in 
continued rows nine inches asunder, or on the general surface, 
to be trodden down and raked in. 


SOWING PARSNEP. 


If parsneps were not sown in February, sow now for a prin- 
cipal crop. ‘This is a nutritious and useful vegetable, and in 
some countries is next in estimation to potatoes. (See Carrots.) 


SOWING SPINACH. 


Sow spinach to succeed that sown last month: the sowings 
should be repeated once a fortnight or three weeks, to have a 
regular supply, for the plants of one sowing in spring and 
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summer will not continue fit for use longer than that time, be- 
fore they will run. Prefer the round-leaved or smooth-seeded 
kind; that being the most proper sort to sow at this season, 
its leaves being considerably thicker and larger than the prickly- 
seeded. 

This seed may be sown either alone, or with some other 
crops, such as between rows of beans, or on the ground be- 
tween cabbages or cauliflowers ; it should be sown moderately 
thin, and generally in broad-cast, in which method a little 
radish-seed may be sown with it: when the seed is sown, if 
light dry ground, tread it over lightly to settle the surface and 
seed, then rake it regularly; or it may be occasionally sown 
in broad flat drills, about an inch deep, and a foot broad. 

Let it be observed, that spinach should not, at this season, 
be sown where the ground is much shaded with trees or 
bushes; for in such situations, the plants would be drawn up 
to seed before they arrive at half their growth. 

Hoe or hand-weed the early crops, thinning the plants at 
the same time, but particularly those sown broad-cast, to five 
or six inches distance; the thinner they are, the larger they 
will grow. 

The crop of winter spinach, which was sown last autumn, 
will now be advancing for use, and should be kept clear from 
weeds, and the earth between the plants stirred with a hoe. 
In gathering, if they stand close, they should be thinned out 
clean by the roots; but if they already stand at great dis- 
tances, only crop the large outer leaves as wanted, till they 
begin to run, then cut them up clean to the bottom. 


SOWING HAMBURG PARSLEY. 


At this time, sow Hamburg parsley for a full crop. As this 
is not much used in the majority of families, a small quantity 
will be sufficient. 


SOWING BEETS. 


For successional crops, sow a little both at the beginning 
and also at the end of the month, if favorable weather. For 
the general crop, see April. 
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PLANTING CHIVES. 


If chives were not planted last month, let that be now done. 


MUSHROOM-BEDS. 


Continue to protect mushroom-beds from frost and rain, 
either of which would destroy the spawn. And if convenient, 
new beds may also be made, which will produce in succession, 
during the summer and autumn. 


PLANTING HORSE-RADISH. 


Where horse-radish has not been already planted, let that 
be done as soon as possible, as the buds will be beginning to 
spring and might be injured by the operation. 


SOWING LEEKS. 


This is a good time to sow leeks for a full crop in strong 
lands, but if they have been forwarded on a slight hot-bed, 
the greater will be their size. On light warm sandy soils, 
they will be yet in good time in the open ground. Sow in 
beds to be afterwards transplanted, or thinly in such beds, 
where they are to remain to come to their full size. 


SOWING KIDNEY-BEANS. 


About the middle of the month, if the ground be dry, and 
the weather settled, sow a crop of kidney-beans: they should 
be planted in a warm sheltered situation, and may be sown 
longitudinally along the border, and when necessary, after they 
come up, use the pea-glass case recommended for early crops 
of peas. 

Kidney-beans, like many other fast-growing vegetables, are 
much improved by transplanting. [or this purpose, sow in 
the beginning of the month a few in pots or boxes; bring 
them forward in any of the forcing departments; the peach- 
house is to be pref2zrred, or in a slight hot-bed. Harden them 
by degrees; by the end of March, they will be fit for planting 
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out in a warm border, or at the bottom of a wall, and will be 
in fruit sooner, and yield a more prolific crop, than those 
planted in the open border in the beginning of the month. 
Make choice of a dry day for planting the crop in the open air, 
and plant on the surface, in strong soils, as recommended for 
peas; cover three inches, and leave the covering in the form of 
a ridge, so as to throw the rain off, as they are very tender, and 
apt to rot in the ground. For a full crop, see April. 


PLANTING POTATO-ONIONS. 


See December and January. 


SOWING ONIONS. 


Onions require a rich mellow soil, on a dry subsoil, and are 
an exception to the general rule of never cropping the same 
ground successively with the same plant. Some gardeners 
sow onions on the same piece of ground for many years, and 
the market-gardeners at Hexham sow their onions on the 
same ground for twenty or thirty years successively, but an- 
nually manure the soil. After the ground is dug, the manure 
is spread on the surface, in a very rotten state, and the onion- 
seed is sown upon the manure, and covered over with mould 
from the alleys: by this method, they produce fine crops in 
almost all seasons. Indeed, so general is this practice, that it 
would require much reasoning to persuade them to the con- 
trary. Onions must naturally act (to a certain extent) as an 
exhauster of the ground on which they grow, at least of those 
parts of the ground from which they derive their principal 
nourishment; yet we find the same piece of ground for twenty 
years producing excellent crops. If the ground be prepared 
as advised in February, which is to manure it in autumn, 
and to rough dig it, which is to be done by digging in the 
compost manure, and laying the ground up as rough as pos- 
sible, so as to present as large a portion of surface to the 
action of the frost and rain, as can be done, it becomes to a 
certain degree renewed, as the fibrous parts of onions, which 
are, correctly speaking, their roots, penetrate only a few inches 
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deep, and if they partly exhaust the surface of one year, the 
operation of digging deep brings up an entirely new surface for 
the crops of the next. Take advantage of a fine day, when 
the ground is dry, to point over or slightly dig the surface, 
and in doing so, break the clods well with the spade, or rake 
the surface with a large rake, as the operation of digging pro- 
ceeds. Drill the ground an inch deep, and sow the seeds rea- 
sonably thin; but in this particular, be guided by the quality of 
the seed, which can be ascertained by sowing one hundred, or 
fifty, or twenty seeds in a pot or pan, which may be placed in 
any of the forcing departments to vegetate quickly. Count 
the number of plants which come up; by this means, the qua- 
lity of the seed can be correctly ascertained, and then sow 
thickly or thinly, according to the result of the experiment. 
The drill system is to be preferred. 

One of the most intelligent writers, as a practical gardener, 
in the Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, adopts 
the following method of preparing the ground for his onion 
crops in light soils, and which has been attended with great 
success, both as to the production of good crops and as a pre- 
ventive for the maggot, which in old garden ground, if light, 
is found to be very injurious to these crops: “In the end of 
October,” he says, “‘ I dug over the ground, leaving as much 
surface exposed as possible, by what is called winter digging. 
It lay in that state till the end of December, by which time it 
generally happened to be exposed to a severe frost. Ona 
frosty day, about the beginning of January, I wheeled on a 
top dressing of cow’s dung, and spread it all over the surface. 
I let this lie to have its juices washed into the soil before the 
time of sowing, at which time I raked oif all the dung that 
would come with the rake, which operation smoothed the sur- 
face of the ground. Then, without digging, I lined off the 
alleys, sowed the seeds, trod them in, covered them with earth 
from the alleys, and raked the beds. From this mode of 
treatment I always had excellent crops of onions. This method 
gives a sort of consistence to old soft soils, such as are often 
to be met with in old gardens on gravelly or sandy bottoms ; 
and the onions generally form their bulbs upon the surface, 
which I take to be their natural position, and where they are 
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less liable to the attacks of maggots than when they form their 
bulbs under the surface, which is principally occasioned by 
dunging and digging light soils for onions in the spring.” 

Any of the sorts in general cultivation may be chosen, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the sower, or the purpose for which they 
may be intended. ‘The Strasburg, Deptford, and globe, are 
preferred for principal crops; the Portugal and Spanish are 
esteemed for crops which come the soonest into use; James’ 
Keeping, and pale red, for keeping; the blood red is much 
sown in Scotland and Wales for its strong flavor, and is 
esteemed in the London market for its diuretic qualities; the 
Lisbon is a good sort for autumn sowing, but the Strasburg 
is generally sown at that time. For the distance between the 
rows, see Mebruary. 


PLANTING ONIONS FOR SEED. 


Where it is intended to save the seeds of onions, either for 
sale or private consumption, plant them at this time. Select 
some of the finest bulbs in the autumn, and reserve them for 
this purpose. Plant them in drills three or four inches deep, and 
one foot apart; place the onions ten or twelve inches asunder 
in the line, according to their size and sort. For the con- 
venience of clearing them from weeds in‘summer, and support- 
ing them when their heads become heavy; plant them in beds 
of three or four rows each, allowing two feet and a half be- 
tween each bed, for the purpose of getting in among them. 
They have now only to be kept clear of weeds, and supported 
as they advance in growth, and will ripen their seeds in August 
or September. 


SOWING CARROTS. 


Crops of carrots may now be sown in light dry soils; sow in 
drills ten or twelve inches apart, and cover carefully about half 
an inch deep. The orange and Alteringham are the preferable 
sorts. 

A spot of light ground, in an open situation, should be 
chosen for this crop, for the roots thrive considerably if those 
points be properly attended to. 
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The ground should be trenched one good spade deep at 
least, or rather it should be double dug. Observe in digging 
to take but thin spits, and be careful to break all clods, that 
the roots may have full liberty to run down long and straight, 
for if the earth be not well divided nor separated, the roots are 
apt to grow both short and forked. 

The seeds may either be sown broad-cast all over the sur- 
face, or the ground may be previously divided into beds four 
or five feet wide; in either method, however, sow the seeds 
thinly with an even hand, and rake them in; but previously to 
raking, observe that, if the ground be quite light and dry, the 
seed may first be trodden in evenly, in doing which, take care 
to tread it lightly and regularly, pretty closely together, then let 
the seed be raked in moderately. By this method, the seed 
will be buried equally in every part, and the plants will also 
come up regularly.  ~ 

In sowing these seeds, however, it will be proper to ob- 
serve, that when the eround has a disposition to be wet, or is 
apt to bind, it will be proper, in that case, to divide it into beds 
four or five feet wide, with narrow alleys about a spade wide, 
then sow the seed. ‘The ground, however, must not be trodden, 
but take your station in the alleys, and rake the seed in regu- 
larly, taking particular care not to draw the earth in heaps. 

In sowing carrots, as well as most other crops, the drill 
system is to be preferred, as presenting a much neater appear- 
ance, and affording an opportunity of stirring the surface of 
the ground between the rows to a greater depth than can be 
done if sown broad-cast. The advantage of deep hoeing all 
crops cannot be too forcibly impressed on the mind of the 
cultivator, as it has the effects of resisting the droughts of 
summer, as well as greatly encouraging the growth of the 
plants. 


SOWING RADISHES. 


Sow more radish-seed, to raise a supply of radishes to suc- 
ceed those sown in February. 

There should be some seed, both of the salmon and short- 
top, sown at three several times this month; that is, about the 
beginning, middle, and !atter end; by which means there will 
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be a regular succession of young radishes for the table. Let 
this seed be sown now in an open compartment, where the 
ground is rich and somewhat moist. 

In sowing these seeds, attend to the method laid down in 
the two former months. : 

Thin the crops of early radishes, where the plants stand 
too close, pulling up the worst, and leaving the best plants 
standing at about two or three inches asunder, and clear them 
from weeds. 

In dry seasons, let the early crops of radishes be frequently 
watered, otherwise they will not grow freely, nor will they be 
mild and crisp for eating. 


SOWING INDIAN CRESS, OR NASTURTIUMS. 


Indian cress will grow freely in almost every soil or situa- 
tion, and the flowers of it are used both in salads and in gar- 
nishes. It requires to be staked in the manner of peas, if 
sown in an open spot. On account of its rapid growth, it is. 
particularly well adapted as a hedge, or to act as a screen to 
any unpleasant object, independently of which it is, in itself, 
extremely beautiful. It may be sown in drills two inches deep 
any time during this and the two succeeding months. It will 
keep in flower till destroyed by frost. 


SOWING CHERVIL AND CORIANDER. 


Sow these seeds in shallow drills, eight or ten inches apart, 
and cover them about half an inch with mould. Choose a 
sheltered spot. 

These herbs are all to remain where they are sown, and the 
chief culture they require is to be kept clear from weeds, but 
as the plants soon run up to seed, a small portion should be 
sown every month. 


SOWING BASIL. 


For the greater-certainty of success, it will be advisable to 
sow basil in pots or pans, in any of the forcing departments, 
or on a slight hot-bed. Sow in rather dry mould, and be 
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sparing of water, as it is apt to rot. The plants will be fit for 
transplanting in May. 


SOWING PURSLANE. 


The end of this month is the proper time to sow this salad, 
for if it be sown earlier, it runs the risk of being injured by the 
frost, owing to its great succulency. It may be sown on a 
light early border, in the same manner as lettuce, but much 
thinner. It may also be sown like cresses in drills, on any 
open spot, once in three weeks er a month during the summer. 


PLANTING MINT. 


This is now a good season to make new plantations of mint. 

This plant is propagated either by parting the roots, by 
slips of the young spring plants, taken up with root fibres at 
the bottom; also by cuttings of the young stalks in April and 
May; but at this season, increasing it by slips, or parting the 
roots, is most generally practiced, the method of which is as 
follows. 

Towards the end of this month, have recourse to such old 
beds of mint as are well stocked with young plants, and thence 
draw up a sufficient number of the best shoots properly rooted, 
observing to draw them up carefully, and with the assistance 
of a knife at times, raise or separate them; by which care, 
every plant will rise with good roots. 

Having provided the plants, let them be planted in rows, 
about six inches apart, and five or six inches asunder in the 
rows; let them have immediately a tolerable watering, to settle 
the earth close about their roots. 

The method of increasing mint by roots is, to get a number 
of old roots, and let them be parted in a proper manner; then 
draw drills with a hoe six inches apart; plant the roots in the 
drills, cover them about an inch thick with earth, and then 
rake the ground. 

But when the above method is to be followed, the roots 
should be procured and planted either in February, or the 
beginning of this month, or in October or November. 
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These plants will succeed in almost any soil or situation. 
All the kinds of mint, such as spear-mint, orange-mint, 
pepper-mint, &c. may be increased by the above methods. 


SOWING CAPSICUMS. 


The seed-pods of these plants are much admired for pick- 
ling; let the seed be sown in a hot-bed, about the middle, or 
‘towards the end of this month, and when the plants appear, 
let them have a large portion of free air, and water them fre- 
quently. In the middle or latter end of May, they will be fit 
to transplant, which must be into beds of good earth in the 
open ground; or they may be sown in shallow boxes, pans, or 
pots, and placed either in a cucumber-frame or in any of the 
hot-houses. By sowing a few pots or pans full, a sufficient 
quantity will be reared for an ordinary-sized family. 


SOWING LOVE-APPLES. 


About the middle or latter end of this month sow tomatoes, 
or love-apple seeds: the fruit or apples of these plants are, in 
some families, much used in soups, and also as a pickle. 

The fruit, when ripe, is of a beautiful red or yellow color. 
The plants are tender, and the seed must be sown in a slight 
hot-bed, treating the plants as directed above for capsicums. 
For the further management of them, see May. 


SOWING AND PLANTING VARIOUS KINDS OF POT AND MEDICAL 
HERBS. 


The seeds of dill, fennel, borage, burnet, bugloss, sorrel, 
marigold, orach, clary, and all other herbs of the same kind, 
may be sown any time this month, in a bed or border of com- 
mon earth separately, and well raked in; most of which may 
remain where they are sown, if the plants be properly thinned ; 
or some, as burnet, sorrel, fennel, clary, marigolds, borage, 
may be planted out in beds a foot asunder, in May, June, and 
July. 
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Plant rooted slips of balm, burnet, tarragon, tansey, penny- 
royal, feverfew, and camomile. In taking off the slips of these 
plants, preserve some root to each; plant them nine or ten 
inches from each other, in beds of rich earth 

Sow hyssop, thyme, savory, and sweet-marjoram, any time 
this month. ‘These seeds should be sown separately in beds 
of rich light earth, and raked in; or they may be sown in 
shallow drills, six inches asunder, covering them with fine 
earth a quarter or half an inch deep, or some may be sown in 
a single drill along the edges of borders, &c. where the plants 
will make useful edgings, particularly thyme, savory, or hys- 
sop, as these sorts are perennials; the sweet-marjoram only 
being annual; but to forward sweet or knotted marjoram, it is 
most advisable to sow the seed on a slight hot-bed, to trans- 
plant it out, and treat it in the same manner as directed for 
sweet basil. 

These plants may either remain where sown, or may be 
transplanted, for which purpose they will be fit in June: but 
if the former mode be adopted, they should at the above time 
be thinned to five or six inches distant, and those which are 
drawn out, may be planted in other beds, six inches asunder. 
Those which are sown for edgings need not be much thinned. 

Plant cuttings of sage, hyssop, thyme, and savory, any time 
this month. These should be of the young shoots of last 
year, about four or five inches long, cut them off close to the 
place where they arise; but there are, sometimes, off-set 
shoots rising from the bottom of the old plants, that are fur- 
nished with roots, which should be particularly chosen. If 
cuttings be preferred, plant them under a hand or bell-glass 
in some light rich mould, and when rooted, transplant them, 
where they are to remain. 


SMALL SALADING. 


Cresses, mustard, radish, rape, &c. should be sown once a 
week in a dry warm border. But where the convenience pre- 
sents itself of forcing-houses or hot-frames, prefer sowing them 
in flat boxes, for the purpose of taking the benefit of such 
convenience. Sow in light vegetable mould, or sandy earth, 
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or in rotten tan. They will do equally well, either covered 
or uncovered. In the latter way, they are less likely to be 
sandy or gritty. Place them in adry place, as they are apt 
to damp. 


SOWING NASTURTIUMS. 


Same as Indian cress, see p. 118. 


NORMANDY CRESS. 


A crop of this beautiful and useful salad may be sown in a 
border of light earth. The seed must be sown thinly, as it 
grows luxuriantly. 


SOWING LETTUCE. 


Make sowings of the various sorts of lettuce. Sow each 
sort ina bed separately. The varieties are very numerous, but 
the majority of them will succeed equally well at this time, if 
sown on a sheltered border. 

There is a sort not generally known, which we accidentally 
discovered some years ago in Scotland, among a crop of leeks. 
The seeds of the leeks were from Messrs. Peacock, nursery- 
men, Leith Walk, Edinburgh, who on inquiry stated, that the 
same circumstance was observed by another person, who also 
had purchased some of the leek-seed from the same bag. This 
sort Messrs. Peacock called, the New Cape cos. It grows to 
an extraordinary size, but notwithstanding its magnitude, it is 
the tenderest and finest lettuce we have ever seen. It requires 
to be sown in March, and afterwards planted out three feet 
distant, plant from plant, in a rich soil. We have since had 
seeds of the same sort from those very respectable seedsmen, 
and found them to be the finest lettuce, for a principal crop, 
with which we are acquainted. For variety, a number of sorts 
may be sown. Sow each sort separately, and if to remain in 
the seed-bed, sow thinly, or transplant a part, and leave a crop 
on the bed, in which they are reared. ‘Transplanted lettuce 
run to seed sooner during summer than those, which have not 
been transplanted. 
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PLANTING LETTUCE. 


Any time this month finally thin out the crops of lettuce, 
which have stood the winter, into open borders, at from nine to 
twelve inches apart, leaving a crop on the ground undisturbed. 
Those who wish to save lettuce-seed, may plant such sorts as 
may be wished at this time, giving them from twelve to fifteen 
inches from plant to plant, or more, according to their size 
The crops of lettuce sown upon slight hot-beds will be ready 
by the end of the month to plant out in sheltered places; 
under favorable circumstances, they will succeed the winter- 
sown crops. 


DANDELION. 


This is an excellent salad, and a good stomachic: it is not 
generally cultivated in gardens. Where it abounds in any 
waste place, cover it at this season with rotten tan, decayed 
leaves, &c. It will soon come up, and be well blanched, in 
which state, it is a great addition to our spring salads. This 
salad will force well all the winter on a slight hot-bed, or in 
any very warm cellar. 


CORN-SALAD, OR LAMBS LETTUCE. 


This is also an addition to our spring salads, not very gene- 
rally cultivated; where it is desirable, sow some of the seed 
this month on a border of light earth. Continue to sow once 
a month till August. 


AMERICAN CRESS. 


This is often called black American cress and French cress. 
It is an excellent winter and spring salad, and being a native 
of most parts of this country, stands all seasons with little pro- 
tection. If wanted all summer, sow every six weeks from this 
time till August; for which, see that month. 
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WINTER CRESS. 


The use and culture, the same as the American cress. 


WATER CRESS. 


This well-known and useful salad, is said to have been first 
cultivated in 1808. If plantations be wanted of it, they may 
now be made, or indeed in any spring or autumnal month. 
For full directions, see May and June. 


WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


If the weather be now favorable, that is, dry and mild, the 
various branches of cropping should be attended to with dili- 
gence. No time should be lost in committing to the soil the 
requisite seeds and roots of plants. 

In early light dry soils, it will be an advantage to sow and 
plant early, whereby the crops will gain sufficient strength to 
resist the droughts of summer; but in such as are cold, wet, 
and late, the state of the weather must determine the time of 
sowing. It is always better to wait until the ground be in a fit 
state to receive the seed, than to sow too early, when it is not 
in such good order, as many of the less hardy seeds will not 
vegetate freely, indeed scarcely at all, if sown at this early 
period of the year, when the ground is wet. Let all coverings 
be removed which were used in protecting vegetables during the 
winter, and rough dig all ground not immediately required. 

The gravel-walks should now be put in order for the season, 
and all unpleasant objects removed from this time till the end o. 
autumn; for an equal degree of order and neatness is as neces- 
sary in the culinary garden, as in that appropriated to flowers 
alone. 
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APRIL. 


PLANTING BEANS. 


Plant more beans as a successional crop to those planted the 
preceding month, and earth up those already above ground, 
accordingly as they may require it. Hoe the ground frequently 
between the rows, both to destroy the weeds and promote the 
growth of the beans. If any have been sown for transplanting, 
let that now be done; for which, see March. 


SOWING PEAS. 


Sow more peas for a successional crop, and earth up such as 
are in want of it. Stick such as are about four or six inches 
high. If any have been sown for transplanting, let it now be 
done. 


MANAGEMENT OF CAULIFLOWERS. 


The early cauliflower-plants under hand-glasses, should have 
earth drawn up round their stalks. This will be of great ser- 
vice in promoting their growth; but let due care be taken that 
no earth be drawn into their hearts, for that will prove very 
injurious to the plants. 

The hand or bell-glasses may still be kept over these plants 
at night, and during cold wet weather; but in fine days, and 
when there are warm showers, let them be exposed to the free 
air; but when the plants are advanced in growth, the glasses 
should be tilted proportionably high on props, first raising a 
border of earth two or three inches high about the plants, then 
place the props upon that, and set the glasses on the props; 
but about the end of the month, if the plants be large, they 
should be taken quite away. 

Where any of the winter standing cauliflower-plants in 
frames, borders, &c. were not finished planting out last month, 
let it now be done, as there directed. 
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Young cauliflower-plants raised from seed sown last month, 
should now be pricked out into nursery-beds, or some in a 
hot-bed, to forward them for final transplantation. 

The cauliflower-plants which were produced from seed sown 
early this season, should be removed about the latter end of 
this month, if sufficiently strong, if not, defer it till next month. 

Choose a piece of good ground for them, in an open situa- 
tion; some good rotten dung should be dugin. Set the plants 
about two feet, or thirty inches apart from each other every way. 

Water them as soon as they are planted; and in dry wea- 
ther repeat it occasionally, till the plants have taken good root. 


SOWING CAULIFLOWERS. 


Cauliflower for a successional crop may be sown any time in 
this month on a sheltered border. 

Birds being very destructive to the seeds of all the brassica 
tribe, it will therefore be necessary to guard against them by 
covering the beds with 
mats, or with old fish- 
ing-nets, if they can be 
procured, until the seeds 
begin to vegetate. The 
annexed figure repre- 
sents a very good and 
simple scare-crow for Y. Aan 
birds. Take a long ass t A ea Poe rem 


— > 


straight slender rod of a 


hazel, or any other elastic wood, about six or eight feet long, 
place it in the ground in a slanting direction; from the point 
A drop the line B of small cord, to which at C fix a potato, 
' which is stuck full of feathers of different colours. This will 
produce a simple pendulum, which is kept in motion by the 
wind; the potato may be suspended at about twelve or fifteen 
inches from the ground. This is an efficacious method of 
scaring away birds, and it was observed by a friend in the gar- 
dens of the late A. Bacon, Esq. of Elcot, in Berkshire. 

The cauliflower-plants kept in pots during the winter may, 
when the weather is fine, be planted out. The ground being 
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dug, make holes sufficiently large for each plant to admit of a 
spade full or two of good rotten dung being placed in it, and 
upon this dung set the plants, one in each hole, at the regular 
distances. Turn them carefully out of the pots without dis- 
turbing the balls; if the weather be dry, settle the mould 
about them with a gentle watering. The pots may be left by 
their side, and if sharp frosts occur, cover the plants every 
evening by inverting the pots over them, or shelter them by 
placing one or two branches of spruce, or fronds of strong fern, 
round them. Remove these protections by degrees, as the 
plants get established, and the weather becomes more settled. 


CAPE BROCCOLI. 


The cape broccoli sown in autumn, and wintered with the 
cauliflowers, may now be planted, and treated in the same 
manner as the cauliflower. To protect them from the cold 
cutting winds of April, stick a few branches round each plant; 
this will not only break off the winds, but partially shade them 
until they have taken root. 


SOWING BROCCOLI. 


Sow a moderate quantity of early purple broccoli, early 
white, dwarf brown, three-headed purple broccoli, Portsmouth, 
sulphur-colored, cauliflower broccoli, late dwarf purple broc- 
coli, Siberian, or Danish. Sow the seeds on a rich sheltered 
border, and cover them with mats, or long litter, if the wea- 
ther be frosty. Should it, however, be mild and dry, give 
plenty of water. When the plants are two or three inches 
high, transplant them into rich beds four inches apart. Still 
continue the use of water freely, if the weather be dry; in 
two or three weeks, they will be fit for a second transplanting ; 
but should any of the sorts, or all come up weakly, leave them 
for a longer time in the seed-bed; from which, a part may be 
planted out where they are to remain, in May, without being 
transplanted at all a second time. 
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SOW AND PLANT CABBAGES. 


Sow and plant all sorts of cabbages, and earth up and clear 
from weeds the crops already planted. ‘Take advantage of dry 
days to stir the surface about the stems of all the forward crops _ 
of cabbages: this will refresh and strengthen them. Prefer 
for this sowing the Battersea, Imperial, Antwerp, and Penton- 
ville. 


SOW SAVOYS. 


Sow full crops of savoys, both at the beginning and end of 
the month. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


Sow now Brussels sprouts for a full crop. It is difficult to 
procure the genuine seed of the Dutch Brussels sprout, which 
is preferable to all other varieties, forming little close heads in 
spring. In Holland, and other parts of the continent, this 
vegetable is held in high estimation, and is sent to table during 
nearly ten months of the year. 


SOWING BORECOLE. 


Many sorts of kale are understood under the general name 
of borecole; the principal of which are, the green borecole, 
or Scotch kale, German greens, Buda kale, Woburn perennial 
kale, ragged Jack, purple or brown kale. For the others, 
see the Systematic Catalogue. The seeds of the two former 
and the two latter may now be sown on a border of middling 
good ground. The third, or Woburn kale, is propagated by 
cuttings of six or seven inches long, and planted, where they 
are finally to remain. By the end of this month, the crop of 
this kale will be exhausted, the stems may be cut down within 
two or three buds of the ground; which must be dug over, 
and afterwards kept clear of weeds. 
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SOWING SALSAFY, SCORZONERA, AND SKIRRETS. 


Sow all these sorts about the middle of the month, in drills 
twelve or fifteen inches apart. Cover them slightly. As their 
roots are esteemed, when large, let the ground be sub-trenched, 
and manured with a compost of rotten dung, road-scrapings, 
&c. Avoid using rank dung for any sort of vegetable, the 
roots of which are to be used. 

If the ground be dry, tread it slightly, and scatter a few 
lettuce-seeds thinly among them. 

They will require thinning in May or June, to five or six 
inches distant; the roots will attain perfection in autumn, and 
continue good during the winter, until the following spring. 


PLANTING POTATOES. 


New or improved varieties of this valuable root are only to 
be obtained from seed, which ripens in great abundance upon 
the later kinds; but the earliest varieties seldom produce either 
flowers or seeds. Where it is intended to originate varieties from 
seeds, the apples as they are called, or seed-envelops, should 
be gathered in October when ripe, and the seeds taken out by 
washing the pulpy matter several times, until the seeds be left 
clean. They should be preserved until the spring, and sown in 
a light dry soil in drills, and covered to the depth of three 
inches; they will soon appear above ground, and, as they ad- 
vance in growth, thin them out to five or six inches apart, and 
keep them clear of weeds till autumn, when they will be fit to 
take up. The first season, the tubers will be very small, though 
numerous; select such, whose formation appears to be most per- 
fect for the purpose of planting the ensuing spring. At the 
end of the second year’s growth, they will have attained a size 
sufficient to determine their properties; and such as appear 
worthy of cultivation, should be kept for planting, and the 
remainder thrown away. It would undoubtedly be worthy the 
attention of cultivators, who attempt this process, to impreg- 
nate the blossoms of one valuable sort with the farina of 
another; many valuable fruits have been thus produced, and 

s 
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as the parts of fructification in potatoes are sufficiently large, 
the greater would be the probability of success. 

Early potatoes from a defect in their formation, are not so 
capable of being thus multiplied into varieties. An experiment 
of Mr. Knight’s, given in the Horticultural Society's Transac- 
tions, is for its ingenuity worth recording, by which he induced 
a state of flowering in potatoes of this sort. ‘ I suspected 
the cause of the constant failure of the early potato to produce 
seeds, to be the preternatural early formation of the tuberous 
root, which draws off for its support that portion of the sap, 
which, in other plants of the same species, affords nutriment to 
the blossoms and seeds, and the experiment soon satisfied me 
that my conjectures were perfectly well founded. I took several 
methods of placing the plants to grow, in such a situation as 
enabled me readily to prevent the formation of tuberous roots, 
but the following appearing the best, it is unnecessary to trou- 
ble the society with any other. Having fixed strong stakes in 
the ground, [| raised the mould in a heap round the bases of 
them, and in contact with the stakes: on the south sides I] 
planted the potatoes from which I wished to obtain seeds. 
When the young plants were about four inches high, they were 
secured to the stakes with shreds and nails, and the mould was 
then washed away by a strong current of water from the bases 
of their stems, so that the fibrous roots only of the plants en- 
tered into the soil. The fibrous roots of this plant are perfectly 
distinct organs from the runners which give existence, and 
subsequently convey nutriment to the tuberous roots, and as 
the runners spring from the stems only of the plants, which are 
in the mode of culture I have described, placed wholly out of 
the soil, the formation of tuberous roots is easily prevented ; 
and whenever this is done, numerous blossoms will soon appear, 
and almost every blossom will afford fruit and seeds.” 

From these facts, Mr. Knight considered it sufficiently 
proved, that the same sap gives existence alike to the tuber 
and the blossom and seeds, and that whenever a plant of the 
potato affords either seeds or blossoms, a diminution of the 
crop, or an increased expenditure of the riches of the soil, 
must necessarily take place. The practice of taking off the 
blossoms of those sorts which produce them, is in accordance 
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with this idea, and when practised, will certainly tend to in- 
crease the bulk of tubers, by diverting those juices into them, 
which otherwise would be expended in perfecting flowers and 
seeds. 

In planting potatoes, much importance is attributed by some 
horticulturists to the size of the sets, or portions of the tuber, 
which are to be planted, some recommending them to be 
large, and others small, and many attach a degree of import- 
ance to that part of the tuber from which the best sets should 
be taken. According to the doctrine of Knight, small sets 
may be used for late crops, as the plants attain a considerable 
size before they begin to form tubers; whereas, for early crops, 
the largest tubers should be chosen; these, he affirms, not only 
produce stronger plants, but they will also more readily recover 
the injuries sustained by frosts, on the principle, that as they 
are fed by a copious supply of food from the larger tubers, 
they are the more capable of sending up vigorous shoots, to 
replace those, which may have been injured or destroyed by 
frost, or other causes. In cutting the tubers into sections or 
sets, the extreme or watery end should be rejected, as having 
a tendency to run too much to halm, and having the eyes 
clustered and small. The root, or dry end, should also be 
rejected, as being more tardy in growth, and being supposed to 
produce the curl from being over ripened. The middle part, 
therefore, of the tuber is to be preferred and divided mm pieces, 
having each one perfect and well-formed eye or bud. 

An intelligent contributor to the Gardeners’ Magazine, who 
styles himself a Denbighshire Gardener, gives the following 
valuable remarks upon choosing seed-potatoes: ‘‘ Preferring 
unripe potatoes for seed is not new in practice, it has prevailed 
for ages. Where do the farmers of the rich soils and warm 
countries send for their seed-wheat and seed-potatoes? to the 
cold hilly countries, where they do not one season out of three 
thoroughly and perfectly ripen their seed. In Denbighshire, 
we call the hilly, or unripe potato, the wet potatoes ; and those 
from the rich soils and warm situations, where they ripen per- 
fectly, we call the dry potatoes, although exactly the same 
varieties: the wet or unripe are reckoned the best for seed, 
and the dry for food. The potato tuber is a perfect organized 
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system, in which the circulation regularly proceeds, and if 
suffered to ripen, will then tend to decay; but if separated be- 
fore ripe from the stem or stalk, which furnishes it with blood 
or fruit-sap descending from the leaves, the circulation of the 
blood-sap is suddenly arrested.” 

‘© The ripe potato having performed all its operations, becomes 
more inert, but the circulation of the sap in the unripe tuber 
having been stopped, it starts more readily, and with greater 
vigour when planted; the one seems to die, worn out with age, 
the other seems accidentally to have fallen asleep, and when 
awakened, possesses an unspent vigour and energy. This is 
the case not only with the potato, but also with the apple, 
pear, and other fruits, whose life, if I may so express it, it is 
desirable to prolong or extend beyond the time naturally 
allotted to it; they are then taken off the tree long before they 
are ripe, and experience has taught us, that they will keep 
much longer, and eat much fresher, than those suffered to grow 
ripe upon the tree: the same is the case with the potatoes 
taken up before ripe. Placing the potatoes upon the gravel, 
or in the sun, on any dry but not a grass walk, has the effect of 
stopping the circulation in the tuber, in which nature has pro- 
vided resources to carry it on to an extraordinary degree, un- 
less so stopped.” 

“Tf you will examine the potato-stem or plant, when the 
tubers are beginning to be formed, you will find that the pota- 
toes are placed upon the runners pushed or issuing out from 
the plant or stem above the set. The functions of the set are 
to push out roots, to gather food from the soil, to supply the 
plant and leaves with that food, and from the leaves, the blood 
or fruit-sap flows down to form the runners, and new potatoes; 
and the more you earth up the plant or stem, the more run- 
ners are formed higher up on the stem, and the more pota- 
toes are produced.” He concludes by stating, “ that earth- 
ing up the potatoes causes them to be later; and that by 
earthing them up after taking away a few of the earliest, also 
causes them to throw out more runners and produce more pota- 
toes; the top or eye-cuts producing potatoes a fortnight earlier 
than the bottoms of the same tubers.” 

‘This is somewhat similar to the doctrine laid down by Mr. 
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Knight, which will be subsequently noticed. The same intel- 
ligent writer, in another communication in that useful periodi- 
cal, supposes, that seed-potatoes from a cold and poor soil, 
when planted ina rich and favorable one, will hasten their 
maturity six weeks; he justly observes, that ‘‘ obtaining a crop 
six weeks earlier than usual is an object deserving the highest — 
consideration ; its coming into use at the season of the year, 
when the poor man’s garden affords him no new vegetables, 
when the stock of the old potatoes is become short and dear, 
and withal so bitter, unpalatable, and unwholesome, to have 
then a crop of new potatoes is a delicacy indeed, especially to 
the poor, depending so much for their support upon the potato ; 
still more so to the Irish poor, to whom the potato may be 
said to be the staff of life.” 

Regarding that disease called the curl, so injurious to potato 
crops, he presents us with the following valuable remarks: “I 
have,” he says, “‘ planted several rows of early pink-eyes from 
ripe tubers, which are now coming up almost all curled; not 
a curl appears on any of the same variety from unripe tubers, 
although planted within a few yards of each other. The last 
autumn, (1826,) being warm and long, enabled the worm 
to grow stronger and more vigorous to attack the potato, in 
which it made holes, and therein perhaps deposited its eggs, 
which, nourished by the heat, acquired life and strength, and 

after the potato was planted and became soft, it grew vigorous 
and preyed upon its sap, rendering the plant weak and curled. 
I am,” he says, “ inclined to think.that the worm is the cause 
of the curl, and that if potatoes, intended for sets, were taken 
up before being ripe, that is, before they are full grown, the 
worm will not have attacked them; and that if it has, ex- 
posing the potatoes to the sun will kill the worm before it has 
deposited any of its eggs.” He concludes this paper by re- 
commending potatoes intended for seed for the following sea- 
son, to be taken up before they are fully grown, and exposed to 
the sun for a month or six weeks, and at the season of plant- 
ing, to “ observe the eye-cut, and by placing it upward, it will 
secure, without any further trouble or expense, a crop of every 
variety of potato six weeks earlier than the same variety will 
produce if allowed to grow to maturity.” 
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Mr. Knight, in one of his valuable papers, in the Trans- 
actions of the Horticultural Society, says, ‘* When the planter 
is anxious to obtain a crop within the least possible time, he 
will find the position in which the tubers are placed to vege- 
tate by no means a point of indifference; for these being shoots 
or branches, which have grown thick instead of elongated, 
retain the disposition of branches, to propel their sap to their 
leading buds or points most distant from the stems of the plants 
of which they once formed a part. If the tubers be placed 
with their leading buds, a few very strong and early shoots 
will spring from them; but if their position be reversed, many 
weaker and later shoots will be produced, and not only the 
earliness but the quality of the produce will be much affected 
in size.” 

Ground in which potatoes are to be planted, if not in to- 
lerable good condition, should be dunged, but when they can 
be grown in fresh unimpoverished soil without manure, their 
flavor will be better. Ground which has long lain uncropped, 
or that which has never been in a state of cultivation, if dry 
and not very barren, will produce excellent potatees, both in 
quantity and quality. Leaves of trees, not too much decom- 
posed, are good manure for this crop, and will produce 
both early crops, and have the least effect on their flavor. 
Rank and unfermented dung is the worst that can be applied. 

Amongst the many curious and interesting experiments made 
by Mr. Knight upon this valuable vegetable, is the following: 
‘* by planting in June or July, he conceives, that an exhausted 
good variety may, in a great measure, be restored, by using 
the produce of this late planting for the seed of the succeeding 
season, planted at the proper time.” But, with all due defer- 
ence to the worthy president’s theory, we have been dis- 
appointed in practice by its adoption. In 1824 and 1825, we 
planted several kinds of potatoes, in the beginning of July, in 
the open fields, which, although considered good sorts, yet 
had ceased, in the gardens at Stratton Park, to be good in 
quality. The produce of this late planting was again planted 
in March and April in the gardens, and we found them not im- 
proved in quality nor size, but rather progressively worse. It 
Is, however, a matter of much importance, and the result of 
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similar experiments may differ in different situations. A vege- 
table, which constitutes no inconsiderable portion of the food 
of man, deserves our utmost care in its improvement, and it is 
to be regretted, that so few appear, in that point of view, to 
pay the necessary attention to it. Indeed, to Mr. Knight, in 
England, and Messrs. Dickson, Crichton, Young, and Shir- 
reff, in Scotland, we are indebted principally for the improve- 
ments, which have been made in the culture of this root. 


SPINACH. 


Sow spinach for a successional crop, to come in, in May and 
June. Where a constant supply of this plant is required, sow 
once a fortnight, as the spring sowings soon run up to seed; 
the round-leaved spinach is still the proper sort to sow, either 
broad-cast and raked in, or in shallow drills, or in drills be- 
tween the crops of peas, beans, and such like crops; the 
shade afforded by them will prolong the season of the spinach. 

Hoe the spinach which was sown in the former month, espe- 
cially the broad-cast sowings: and thin the plants out to three, 
four, or five inches distant. 


SOWING BEET. 


Beet for a full crop should now be sown; the ground should 
be sub-trenched, which will prevent the roots from forking. 
Sow in drills twelve inches apart, and moderately thin; cover 
lightly; and, if the ground be dry, tread the whole slightly. 
The true blood-red is the sort most esteemed for its roots; the 
other sorts should also now be sown. 

The white beet is cultivated as a substitute for spinach. 
The great white or sweet beet is cultivated for the midribs and 
stalks, which are separated from the lamina of the leaf, and 
are stewed and eaten like asparagus under the name of chard. 
This sort is much more esteemed and cultivated on the conti- 
nent than in this country. 

The sort called mangel-root (mangel-wiirzel of the Ger 
mans) is a valuable agricultural root for feeding cattle, and 
affords, equally with all the others, a considerable quantity of 
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sugar. Itis seldom cultivated in the gardens. In dry seasons, 
beets are liable to be destroyed by the turnip-fly; it is there- 
fore advisable to sow a small bed or two in different parts of 
the garden, partially shaded. If the general crop fail, then it 
may be made good by transplanting those from the seed-beds. 
This should, however, be done carefully, as the roots are 
liable to be destroyed in taking up. The mangel-wurzel we 
would particularly recommend to the attention of cottagers; it 
will grow in almost any situation, and if reared on a small 
seed-bed will be fit to transplant on the same ground that has 
been occupied by early potatoes, peas, or such like crops. It 
will be extremely useful to those who keep a cow, giving to 
the animal three or four roots twice a day, according to their 
size; some pigs are remarkably fond of it, and when boiled 
few will refuse to eat it. 

The seeds of the true red beet are difficult to procure; when 
therefore a gardener succeeds in obtaining a few good roots, he 
should be careful to propagate it by seed. In doing so, let it 
be planted remote from all other beets, to guard against their 
being impregnated with any other sort. 


SOWING CAPSICUMS. 


Capsicums are used either for pickling or preserving, and 
may be sown in any kind of forcing-house, or in a hot-bed, in 
a pot or box filled with fine light mould. Having attained to 
the height of about two inches, it will be proper to plant them 
in small pots, and afterwards to repot them, and place them in 
a forcing-house; they may then be planted out in June ina 
warm sheltered situation. ‘They may also be planted at this 
time in the border of any kind of forcing-house, where they 
are not much shaded, and have ample room to grow; the cul- 
ture of them is simple, according to either of these methods. 
They require a light earth, but not excessively rich, and to be 
pretty freely supplied with water; or they may be sown in the 
open air, where, in favorable situations, they will come to ma- 
turity. 
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SOWING CARROT. 


Carrots should now be sown; the sorts are, the orange, long 
red, and the Alteringham, which is an excellent sort originally 
from Cheshire; the orange is also a good sort; the long red is 
generally cultivated in fields for cattle, and in farmers’ gar- 
dens, for colouring butter. ‘The seeds have numerous forked 
hairs on their borders, by which they adhere, and therefore, 
previously to sowing, they should be well rubbed between the 
hands, and mixed with dry sand, in order to separate them as 
much as possible; they are also very light, and therefore a 
quiet still day should be chosen for sowing. The seeds should 
be trodden in after sown, previously to being raked in. The 
ground should be deep dug, or half-trenched and drilled in 
rows, twelve or fourteen inches apart. In strong stiff soils, 
cover the seeds in the drills with vegetable mould, or any othez 
light dry mould, most conveniently at hand, 

As the young plants are liable to be destroyed by insects, 
the better practice is to sow thick. The middle of May is a 
good time to sow carrots, as by that time, the grubs will have 
attained their fly-state before the plants come up. In sowing all 
general crops, it is advisable to sow at two or even three dif- 
ferent times, so that if one crop be destroyed, another may 
succeed. 


SOWING PARSNEPS. 


A full crop of parsneps should now be sown, if not done in 


March. 


TRANSPLANTING CELERY. 


The celery-plants, which were sown in February or March, 
for an early crop, will be fit to prick out about the middle or 
latter end of this month, into a nursery-bed of rich light earth. 

Prepare for this purpose a piece of rich ground, form it into 
beds, and rake the surface even; then thin out a number of 
the best plants from the seed-bed, and plant them into the 
above, at about three inches apart every way; then give a 
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moderate watering, and repeat it occasionally till the plants 
have taken fresh root. ‘The ground for this purpose cannot be 
too well manured, and if they be pricked out into rotten dung 
alone, they will be the stronger. 

The plants should continue in the beds a month, at least, to 
gain strength before they are planted out finally into the 
trenches. 

As these early sown plants, after they are fit for use, will not 
_ remain long before they run up to seed, a great number of 
them should not be planted out. 

Sow some celery-seed, in the first or second week of this 
month, to raise plants for succeeding those, which were sown 
in March. 

Dig for this purpose a bed of rich light earth, and make 
the surface smooth; sow the seed thereon tolerably thick; 
and either rake it in gently, or otherwise cover it about a quar- 
ter of an inch with fine earth, and, in dry weather, give mo- 
derate waterings, both before and after the seed comes up. 


CELERIAC. 


Celeriac sown last month, when fit to be transplanted, should 
be done on a bed of light rich mould, and abundantly sup- 
plied with water. 


a 


SPRING-DRESSING ARTICHOKES. 


For directions, see March. 


SOWING LEEKS. 


If a full crop of leeks were not sown last month, let that be 
done without delay. 


ASPARAGUS. 


If the state of the weather, or any other circumstance, have 
hitherto prevented the asparagus-beds being dressed, and young 
beds made, and sown, let that now bedone. For full direc- 
tions, see March. 
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LETTUCES. 


Continue to sow and transplant lettuces of all sorts; the 
better the ground, the more luxuriant will be their growth. 
Sow each sort separately, and in transplanting set the plants 
from ten to twelve inches apart, after which, water them occa- 
sionally till they have taken root. Repeat the sowings and 
plantings once every fortnight, or three weeks, that a regular 
supply may be obtained. 


RADISHES. 


Sow radishes of different sorts every week during the sum- 
mer. ‘They may be sown in drills between lines of peas, or 
on spare borders where they are partially shaded. Give plenty 
of water in dry weather: if this be not attended to, they will 
be hard and unfit for use. Thin the crops already sown, each 
from two to three inches apart. 


SMALL SALADING. 


Sow small salading about once every week or fortnight; the 
sorts are cresses, mustard, rape, &c. 

Dig a bed of light mellow earth for these seeds, and rake 
the surface fine. Draw some flat shallow drills, sow the seeds 
therein, each kind separate, and cover them lightly with earth. 

Water them moderately, if the weather should be dry, which 
will greatly promote their growth. If those in the open ground 
be attacked with hoary morning frost, and a sunny day suc- 
ceed, water the frost off before the sun shines strong upon them, 


SOWING NASTURTIUMS. 


Sow nasturtium-seed: draw a drill or drills, about an inch 
deep and a yard asunder, or a single drill under any fence, &c. 
on which to train the plants in their running growth; sow the 
seed moderately thin, and cover it in regularly. 
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PURSLANE. 


Purslane may be sown now, if warm dry weather, on a bed 
of light rich earth, in the common ground. Sow it either in 
drills six inches asunder, or on the surface, and rake it in 
lightly and regularly. Water the bed often in dry weather, 
and shade it from the hot sun till the plants have acquired a 
little strength. 3 

But if cold or very wet weather, sow some either in a hot- 
bed, under the shelter of glasses, or in a warm dry border 
and defended from cold, &c. This plant is by many people 


much esteemed in summer salads. 


SOWING ONIONS. 


Where circumstances prevented the principal crops of onions 
from being sown last month, let that now be done; for the 
distance between the drills, and preparation of the ground, see 
March. Uowever, in strong wet soils, onions may be still 
sown with better success, than if sown earlier, particularly if 
the ground were wet. 


TRANSPLANTING ONIONS. 


Onions may be successfully transplanted, particularly the 
crops sown in autumn. Prepare a piece of ground moderately 
rich, which has been well manured for the preceding crop. 
Let it be well dug, and rendered fine with the spade. As the 
process of digging is carried on, draw drills an inch and a half 
deep, and twelve inches apart. Having drawn the first drill, 
proceed to draw from the autumn crop, a sufficient number of 
plants, so as to leave a crop on the ground; let them be drawn 
carefully. If the ground be hard, loosen the whole; this will 
not only enable you to thin out the crop, without injuring the 
plants, but will materially promote the growth of those which 
remain. Having drawn a number sufficient to plant one drill, 
proceed to lay them regularly into the same, observing not to 
cover the bulb of them too much. The fibrous roots are all 
that ought to be covered, and this should be done to the thick- 
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ness of an inch anda half. Press the mould which covers 
them gently down with the back of a spade, and give them a 
gentle watering over head; prefer to cover with light sandy 
loam or vegetable mould. In a few days, if showery weather 
intervene, the whole crop will take root in the ground. If 
the weather be dry, let them be watered every afternoon, with 
a strong garden engine, which can be done without treading 
the ground. Onions sown on slight hot-beds may be trans- 
planted in the same manner. 

Transplanting onions is by no means a new feature in gar- 
dening. The Neat-House gardeners of Battersea, adopted 
this practice at a very early period, and it was not unknown 
to the cottagers in many parts of England. It has, however, 
been revived by Knight, Warre, M‘Donald and others, and 
deserves to be more generally adopted. Knight’s opinion 
is, that “ Every bulbous-rooted plant, and indeed every plant 
which produces leaves, and lives longer than one year, gene- 
rates in one season, the sap or vegetable blood which com- 
poses the leaves and roots of the succeeding spring; and when 
the sap has accumulated during one or more seasons, it is 
ultimately expended in the production of blossoms and seeds. 
This reserved sap is deposited in and composes in a great 
measure the bulb; and moreover, the quantity accumulated, 
as well as the period required for its accumulation, vary greatly 
in the same species of plant, under more or less favourable 
circumstances.” 

** Thus the onion, in the south of Europe, acquires a much 
larger size in a single season, than in the colder climate of 
England; but under the following mode of culture, two sum- 
mers in England produce nearly the effect of one in the 
southern parts of Europe, and the onion assumes nearly the 
form and size of those thence imported. Spanish or Portu- 
suese onions are sown at the usual period in the spring, very 
thick, and in poor soil, generally under the shade of a fruit- 
tree; and in such situations, the bulbs in the autumn are 
rarely found much to exceed the size of a large pea. These 
are then taken from the ground, and preserved till the suc- 
ceeding spring, when they are planted at equal distances from 
each other, and they afford plants possessing much greater 
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strength and vigour than those raised immediately trom seed. 
The bulbs, thus raised, often exceed five inches in diameter, 
and being more mature, preserve through the winter a perfect 
soundness.” 


SOWING FRENCH BEANS. 


At the beginning of the month, French beans may be sown 
in a light, rich, warm border, and towards the close of the 
month, they may be sown on a more open spot of ground. By 
the adoption of this plan, a regular succession of crop will be 
obtained. In the first sowing, we would recommend the 
speckled dwarf; and for the latter sowing, the negro, Batter- 
sea, or the liver-colored; they must be sown in drills about 
two feet apart, and two inches deep, or the beans may be 
dropped in by the hand at an inch distant; the effect ot 
this will be, that a more even crop will be obtained; they 
should also be sown in dry weather, as wet is apt to destroy 
the seeds in the ground. Do not tread the ground, but cover 
and dress it with the rake. 

If it be required to have a very early crop of French beans, 
it will be necessary to sow them in pots or boxes, and placed 
in the hot-house, or ina hot-bed. The seed may thus be sown 
about the beginning of the month, and when arrived at a pro- 
per size may be planted out in fine rich earth at the bottom of 
a wall or hedge, having a southern aspect. If the plants be 
set in single lines, they must be planted at three inches dis- 
tant; but if in double lines, about a foot apart, and at four 
or five inches distant in the line; the plants will thereby be 
kept as near as possible to the wall or hedge, and reap the 
full benefit of its shelter. Particular care must be taken not 
to plant too deep, and after every planting to give a little water. 

Scarlet runners may now be sown; andif another crop be 
sown in July, it will tend to prolong the season of French 
beans to the very latest, as they will continue bearing until 
they be destroyed by the frost. For the latter purpose, the 
white runners are equally good. 

The climbing sorts of French beans are not so hardy as the 
dwarfs, therefore only a few should be sown, unless the wea- 
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ther be fine. The beginning of next month will be time enough 
for full crops. They should be allowed four feet between the 
rows, as they grow very tall, and four inches apart in the lines. 


SOWING TURNIP. 


Turnip, to succeed those sown last month, should be sown at 
the beginning, middle, and end of the month, either in drills 
an inch deep, or broad-cast thinly. Sow the early stone, or 
the early white Dutch. They may be sown between crops of 
peas, asparagus, or sea-kale, provided the soil be light. Re- 
fresh plentifully with water, and sprinkle a little wood-ashes, 
if the fly make its appearance. Keep them clear of weeds, 
and ultimately thin them out to three or four inches apart. 


LOVE-APPLES. 


Sow love-apples for their fruit to pickle, and for soups, &c., 
if omitted last month; this is still a proper season for that 
work, sowing them in a hot-bed, as directed in March. 


SOWING AND PLANTING SEA-KALE. 


This plant is indigenous to many of our sea-shores, growing 
in fine drifted sand, sometimes covered partially with small 
stones and gravel. In light sandy garden-soils, it comes te 
perfection with little care, but in strong clayey soils it is often 
apt to rot in winter. In preparing ground for sea-kale, if the 
ground be naturally strong, it should be trenched to the depth 
of three feet, if it will admit of that depth, and well manured. 
Divide the ground into four-feet beds, with alleys eighteen 
inches wide; throw out the mould of the alleys to the depth 
of ten or twelve inches, which mould being laid on the beds, 
will raise them from fifteen to eighteen inches above the bottom 
of the alleys, which will render the beds dry. If the ground 
be particularly stiff, lay on a quantity of fine sharp sand, 
which, if properly mixed in the process of trenching, will ren- 
der the beds sufficiently light for the cultivation of this excel- 
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Jent vegetable. About the middle of this month, if the beds 
be prepared as above, proceed to draw two drills in each bed, 
about two inches deep, in which the seeds must be sown. Sow 
moderately thick, so as to secure a crop, which afterwards 
will be thinned out to twelve inches apart. ‘The turnip-fly and 
wire-worm are great enemies to all the plants of the class 
Tetradynamia. The best remedy for the latter, is to have 
them picked out of the ground by the hand; the former may 
be prevented from doing much injury, by a circle of quick-lime 
strewed round the plants. 

Sea-kale may be cultivated by rearing the plants from seed 
on a seed-bed, and, when a year old, transplanting them into 
beds prepared as above, at the distance of eighteen inches each 
way; but in setting young plants, place them in patches of 
three plants each, taking care, in removing them from the seed- 
bed not to injure the tap-roots. Sea-kale plants of a proper age 
may be had of most nurserymen, but, in well regulated gar- 
dens, a part should be annually sown, so as to have a supply 
always at hand. However, where circumstances will admit, 
we would advise to sow the seeds in the beds, where they are 
to remain to come to perfection. This is attended with much 
less trouble, and if the beds have been properly prepared, the 
plants will become stronger than those which have been trans- 
planted. 

Sea-kale is propagated by some of the most eminent gar- 
deners in the vicinity of London, by cutting the roots of the 
old plants into pieces about an inch long, and planting them in 
drills like potatoes. By this means, the buds will spring and 
find their way to the surface with greater certainty than if 
planted by the dibble; by which latter process, many of them 
run a chance of being placed with their root-end uppermost, 
and consequently be unproductive of shoots. 


BLANCHING SEA*KALE. 


The sprouts which rise at this time, and in May, being pro- 
perly blanched, are held in high estimation. The process of 
blanching is performed in a variety of ways. The most con- 
venient and the best for sea-kale, which is not forced, is to 
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cover the beds in autumn with leaves raked up from the woods 
or pleasure-ground, covering each bed in thickness according 
to the strength and age of the plants, giving the greatest co- 
vering to the oldest or strongest roots. ‘The covering may be 
from five inches to fifteen when first laid on, and over that, 
place a slight covering of light littery dung, to prevent the 
leaves from blowing about; this covering is to remain on until 
the crop be all cut, when it may be taken away, and the 
beds dug over, or when, from particular circumstances, this 
has not been attended to in autumn, as at this time the buds 
begin to appear, fork the beds regularly over, and cover the 
plants from twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches with saw-dust, 
or rotten tan, when it can be conveniently procured ; if neither 
can be had, break the mould on the surface of the beds as fine 
as possible, and mould up the plants with it. But where there 
are blanching-pots used for the crops of sea-kale, which have 
been forcing during the winter, they may be used with propriety 
to blanch the spring crops, as they will now be useless in the 
forcing department. Place them over the plants, and draw a 
sufficient quantity of mould round their base to prevent the 
admission of air. ‘The action of the rays of the sun pene- 
trating through the pots will, in a considerable measure, acce- 
lerate their growth. Large flower-pots turned down upon them 
will answer the purpose, provided the holes in the bottom of 
the pots be stopped; the plants will draw sufficient air for their 
sustenance, however well the holes may be stopped. For 
blanching sea-kale, see further in the Forcing-garden. 

When the young stems are about three or four inches high, 
remove the leaves where they have been used, carefully with 
a fork, and cut them off, but so as not to injure the remaining 
buds, which are springing from the same root. 

A succession of gatherings may be continued for five or six 
weeks, after which period, the plants should be uncovered and 
their leaves suffered to grow, that they may acquire and return 
a sufficient quantity of nutriment to the roots for the next year’s 
buds. The flowers, when the seeds are not wanted, ought to 
be nipped off with the finger and thumb as long as they ap- 
pear, as they tend considerably to weaken the plants. 

U 
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SOWING CARAWAY AND FENNEL. 


Sow a small quantity of each of these on a light rich border; 
a small spot will produce enough for an ordinary family. 


SOWING AND PLANTING MARJORAM.,. 


During the whole of this month, marjoram may be sown on 
a bed of light earth, and may be afterwards transplanted into 
rows nine or ten inches distant, and about three or four in the 
line. If it be required to have an early supply of knotted or 
sweet marjoram, a little may be sown about the beginning of 
the month, and be covered with a hand or bell-glass, for the 
purpose of bringing it forward. Pot-marjoram may be easily 
raised by slips taken from the roots. 


SOWING BASIL. 


The directions already given for marjoram are applicable to 
this plant; or a little seed may be sown ina flat box, or pot, 
placed in any of the forcing-houses, and afterwards trans- 
planted. 


PLANTING MINT. 


Sweet mint, or spear mint, is generally raised by slips of 
the root, and may be either planted closely in a bed, or in 
lines six or eight inches distant. It is a herb, which will thrive 
in almost all soils, but flourishes best in a light moorish 
earth. A few rows, or a small bed, are sufficient for a mid- 
dling-sized family. 

If it be wanted early for house-lamb, the roots should be 
covered with a hand-glass about the beginning of February, 
which will considerably advance its growth. 


SOWING BORAGE AND MARIGOLD. 


Sow in every respect as directed above for caraway and 
fennel. 
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PLANTING SAGE. 


This herb may be propagated either by cuttings, or by 
slips off the root. This is the proper season for propagating 
it by slips, but the end of July, or the beginning of August, 
is the most seasonable time for its propagation by cuttings. 
Although they will thrive in almost any soil, yet a light soil 
is preferable; wet ground is by no means congenial to them, 
as in winter they often perish in it: a few slips will be suffi- 
cient, if wanted only in the green state; but, if it be wanted 
to dry for winter use, a greater number will be required. Two 
kinds are used in the kitchen, the green and the purple; the 
variegated sorts are reckoned ornamental plants, and seldom 
cultivated for the kitchen. 


PROPAGATING MEDICINAL PLANTS. 


This is a proper time for sowing, or otherwise propagating 
all medicinal plants, such as angelica, hyssop, lavender, rue, 
~ wormwood, rosemary, balm, scurvy-grass, myrrh, burnet, &c. 


SOWING AND PLANTING THYME. 


This herb may also be propagated either by seed or from 
slips. The seed should be sown ona light soil, and when the 
plants are about two inches high, they may be planted out in 
lines, about nine inches asunder, or the slips may be planted 
at the same distance; the seedlings may be thinned out, with- 
out transplanting, to about six inches square. 


PLANTING TANSY. 


This herb will thrive in almost any soil, and may be propa- 
gated by slips off the root; very few will suffice, and if they 
be planted in patches, sufficient space must be given them to 
bush: but if they be planted in a row, the sets must be placed 
twelve or fifteen inches distant. 
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SOWING AND PLANTING SAVORY. 


The same directions will apply for the propagation of sa- 
vory as those which have been given for marjoram. If the 
sweet sort be wanted at an early period, it may be brought for- 
ward by placing hand-glasses over the roots, or by planting 
the slips in a frame with lights. Winter savory may also be 
propagated in the same manner by slips. 


PLANTING TARRAGON, 


There are three methods of raising this herb, either by slips, 
cuttings, or seed; if the former be adopted, less space will be 
required, and it will succeed, if the cuttings be made in August. 
A wet soil does not suit it; it is apt to perish in it in the course 
of the winter. 


GOURDS AND PUMPKINS. 


The fruit of these plants being used when young, and in 
their more advanced and mature growth for culinary use, a few 
may be raised for that purpose. 

They are only propagated by seeds, which should be sown 
in pots or shallow pans, in any light rich mould, and placed 
in a melon or cucumber-frame to forward their growth; or 
where many are wanted to be raised for planting out in the 
pleasure-garden, or for training on walls or fences, or for 
hiding any disagreeable object, for which, from their rapid 
srowth and large leaves, they are admirably calculated, they 
may be transplanted, when in their rough leaf, into pots of 
the size called thirty-two’s, one plant in each, and forwarded 
on a slight hot-bed. When fully established, air should be 
freely admitted every day, so as to inure them by degrees to 
meet their final transplantation in May. If the seeds be sown 
as above directed about the middle of the month, they will 
be in a proper state for transplantation about the end of May, 
which is as soon as they can be planted out with safety. The 
more curious sorts, either for their size or singular forms, will 
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ripen their fruit in most seasons, if sown on a slight ridge of 
hot dung, and left to grow to maturity where they are sown, if 
only covered with hand or bell-glasses; but this mode of cul- 
ture is only applicable to situations, where neatness is less 
attended to than convenience. In whatever situation they may 
be planted, it is necessary that they be set in a rich compost, 
three-fourths of which should be rotten dung. 


DESTROY SLUGS, &c. 


When slugs, caterpillars, &c. begin to appear, turn young 
ducks into the garden, once or twice a week; but never let them 
remain longer than two or three days at atime, as they soon 
tire of their food, or become indolent from satiety. While in 
the garden, they should have no food given them; but 2 little 
water is very necessary, if there be none in the garden. 

But the most effectual method of preventing the ravages of 
the slugs, is to have them gathered by the hand every morn- 
ing, as long as they appear numerous, carefully lcoking over 
those crops to which they are the most attached. [If this 
method be slow, it is nevertheless sure. The market-gardeners 
in the vicinity of London scatter the leaves of cabbages, or 
lay patches of straw upon the ground, under which the slugs 
retreat in the morning before the effects of the sun are too 
powerful for them; these leaves, or straw, are examined during 
the day, and all the slugs are either gathered and destroyed, 
or are well sprinkled with lime water, which is certain to kill 
them. 


WORK TO BE DONE IN THE CULINARY GARDEN. 


Let all the walks in, and connected with the kitchen-garden 
be now laid down, if not done in March; nothing gives a gar- 
den a neater appearance than the walks being kept in good 
order. Let all the coverings that may have been used to pro- 
tect either winter or early spring crops be now cleared away. 
Rough dig all vacant ground, and hoe and rake all the small 
borders. Use the hoe freely among crops of winter onions, 
spinach, &c. Destroy all weeds as they appear, particularly 
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the various species of Veronica, and other early annuals, which, 
if not attended to, would spill their seeds on the ground, and 
produce them in a thousand fold. Have all roots, docks, 
dandelions, and similar weeds, carefully dug up with a fork, 
and immediately carried off in a basket to the woods. Let 
order and neatness be your constant aim. The garden, although 
appropriated solely to the culture of culinary vegetables, and 
not flowers, is not to be kept, like the garden of the sluggard, 
overgrown with briars and thistles. See every evening that all 
the tools used throughout the day have been carefully removed 
to the tool-shed. Nothing indicates carelessness more than 
seeing tools left in all directions, independently of the con- 
fusion which it makes, when they may be wanted on the mor- 
row. Be careful to destroy all snails and slugs, which at this 
season are invited abroad by the gentle showers of rain pecu- 
liar to the season, for if they be suffered to increase, they will 
become very troublesome and destructive to many of the crops. 

After a shower of rain draw the earth up to the stems of 
cabbages and cauliflower-plants, which were planted either in 
autumn or early in the spring. This is absolutely necessary, 
to guard their stems from the sun and wind, which dry and 
harden them; but, in performing this operation, care must be 
taken not to draw the earth up into their hearts, which will 
destroy them. Hoeing at this season not only gives a neat 
appearance to the surface, but also promotes vegetation in the 
plants, and in dry weather prevents the too rapid evaporation 
of the moisture in the soil. As the operation of hoeing pro- 
ceeds, let the whole be neatly raked over, which will destroy 
those weeds which the hoe may hare left. 


_—ae 
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PLANTING BEANS. 


Plant Windsor, Toker, or Sandwich beans, in tines three 
| feet apart; or the long-pod and white-blossomed will succeed 
equally well. If they be planted three feet apart, a row of 
savoys, cabbages, or broccoli, may be set between them, when 
these plants are strong enough to plant out; or, if they be four 
feet apart, then two rows of either of them may be planted 
between them, which will turn the whole of the ground to the 
best account. Ifa supply of young beans be wanted, it will 
be advisable to plant them at the beginning, middle, and end 
of the month. If there be choice of soil, allow them rather a 
damp situation at this season. Hoe and earth up the crops of 
beans already above ground, and keep the whole clear of 
weeds. 

It will be proper to top those beans which are in flower, 
in order. to promote the free setting of the pods. This should 
be particularly attended to in the early crops, for it will not 
only make them swell faster, but will forward them into fruit 
at least a week sooner than those which are allowed to run; 
for, having no advancing top to nourish, their whole strength 
goes to the nourishment of the fruit. Observe to let the stems 
be first advanced to such a height, as to have a sufficient quan- 
tity of pods; the early mazagan may be topped when about 
two feet high, and the larger sorts when from two feet and a 
half to three feet or three feet and a half high. 


SOWING PEAS. 


To have a regular supply, let some be sown at least twice in 
this month; but where constant supplies of young peas are 
wanted, three or four sowings will not be too often, and there 
will be the greater chance of success in the late sowing. It 1s 
good practice not to sow in too large quantities at any season; 
the better plan is to sow oftener, and to use a variety of sorts, 
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so that when one crop is exhausted, another will be ready 
to succeed it. 

The best sorts to sow at this time are the marrowfats, par- 
ticularly Knight’s tall marrow, which, if sown in good ground, 
will yield abundantly, and the dwarf green imperial marrowfat ; 
also the Spanish moratto, green and white rouncivals, being 
fine large sorts; likewise any of the hotspur kinds, and Prussian 
peas. Those that are sown any time in this month will yield 
tolerably good crops toward the latter end of July, and in 
August. 

This is now a proper time to sow dwarf peas. These sorts 
seldom grow above two or three feet high; some not above 
fifteen or eighteen inches, but are mostly great bearers; the 
pods small but numerous, and the peas, while young, eat sweet 
and good; those sown at this season will generally be more 
productive than the larger kinds, although it be not so ad- 
visable to sow in large quantities for any principal crops. Sow 
them in drills two feet or two and a half apart. | 

Hoe, and let some earth be drawn up about the stems of 
the crops of peas which were sown in April, for this will 
strengthen the plants considerably. The early hotspur peas now 
in blossom, in warm borders, may be topped, as directed for 
beans; it will cause the pods to set and swell more freely, 
and will be fit to gather sooner. 


STICKING PEAS. 


Place sticks to rows of peas, according to the growth of 
the different young crops, for the plants to climb upon; this 
should generally be done when they are about six or seven 
inches high. 

A great advantage is derived from allowing sticks of a proper 
height, for the different sorts of peas to climb upon; for the 
produce is generally not only much superior, but more 
abundant, often even double the quantity, or more, than from 
those that are permitted to run upon the ground. | 

The sticks for this purpose should be from four or five to 
seven feet high, according to the growth of the different sorts 
of peas; they should also be well furnished with small lateral 
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branches, that the plants may readily take hold without 
falling on the ground, and they should be prepared in a 
fanned manner, so that the side branches extend only the way 
of the rows; for this purpose, no wood is so good as beech- 
branches, as they naturally spread out like a fan. Some 
advise that they should be placed on the most sunny side 
of the rows; at least towards the east or mid-day sun, where 
the position or range of the rows admits ; for the sun will natur- 
ally incline the plants that way, and they will more readily 
catch the sticks, which should be placed at such distances in 
the rows that the branches of each other may meet. Others 
place a row of stakes upon both sides of the row, and by this 
means the straw is better kept up than when only one row is 
used. 

The difficulty of procuring sticks for Knight's marrow pea, 
has deterred many persons from cultivating that excellent vege- 
table. An anonymous correspondent, however, in the Gar- 
deners’ Magazine, considers that he has superseded that diffi- 
culty by the following invention, which consists of an upright 
stake, or standard of oak, three inches by one and a half 
inch, and about seven and a half feet long. Holes are bored 
through this stake with a half-inch auger, about three inches 
distant. Some good branching pea-sticks are then procured, 
from three feet to five feet long, and beginning at one side at 
bottom, are placed in the holes in such a way as to make them . 
touch and form a com- >= 
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so as not to be shaken 
nor moved by the wind. 

The sticks generally used are elm, but hazel, or any other 
which is spreading, with small twigs or sprays will do equally 
well, 
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STOPPING PEAS. 


Stop the leading shoots of the most early crops when in 
blossom, which accelerates the setting and maturity of the 
fruit: this diverts the growth into the pods just forming, and 
forwards them ina considerable degree. The time for stopping 
is just when the flowers on the lower part of the stalk begin to 
fade. The plants need not be shortened more than an inch 
or two. This is only applicable to early crops. It would be 
an endless task upon a large scale, although, to a certain extent, 
it would be beneficial to all. 


SOWING AND PLANTING CAULIFLOWER. 


Towards the latter end of this month, cauliflower may be 
sown for a late, or for a last crop of the season, ona free open 
spot of light earth. The crop for a winter supply is to be 
raised from this sowing, and proper attention should be paid 
to give them a regular supply of water, accordingly as the 
state of the weather may require it. If the weather be very 
dry and the sun powerful, an occasional shading will be bene- 
ficial, so that the plants may be kept growing at as rapid a 
rate as possible. This is of much importance to the whole 
of the brassica tribe, particularly so to cauliflower and the 
varieties of broccoli, as, in a great measure, we thereby prevent 
them from running into seed, or, as it is technically called, 
buttoning. Cauliflower may now be planted out on a north 
border for a successional crop; or in a shaded spot, where 
they will not be exposed to the full power of the sun; the 
coldest and dampest situations in the garden will be the most 
useful tor such crops at this season, as they wil not thrive well 
if planted in an open place. 

At this time, the crops which were formerly planted should 
be hoed and earthed up, according to the directions given last 
month; paying proper attention, at the same time, to those 
which are under hand-glasses, in regard to air and water. 

Examine the early crop, and if on any of them the flower 
begins to appear, it will be proper to break a leaf or two upon 
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it, for the purpose of shading it from the sun, and at the same 
time of defending it from the rain. By this means, the flower 
is not only blanched, but its delicacy is increased. ‘This exa- 
mination of the plants should be frequently attended to, not 
only with the early but also with the late crops; for, by ad- 
hering to the system of breaking down the leaves on the flower, 
the blowing of it is considerably retarded in hot weather. 
The crops should be freely watered in dry weather, and a 
basin should be formed for the purpose of retaining the water 
round the roots of the plants. 


SOWING BROCCOLI. 


Broccoli _a full crop should now be sown on a rich spot. 
Sow each sort separately, and attend in dry weather to water 
them freely. ‘The sorts recommended for last month are now 
also to be sown, to which may be added the purple Cape, green 
Cape, Grange’s early cauliflower broccoli. The white broccolis 
are supposed to be less alkalescent than the purple, and there- 
fore are by many preferred. 


PLANTING BROCCOLI. 


Those broccoli-plants which are fit, should now be planted 
out at the distance of two feet each way. Let the ground be 
well prepared, by giving it a large proportion of manure, and 
digging it well. In planting, take especial care not to bury 
the hearts of the plants. If the weather be dry, give a good 
watering, and occasionally repeat it, till the plants have taken 
root. 

It is often the case, that old gardens are infested with an 
insect, which insinuates itself into the roots of the brassica 
tribe, and causes the well-known disease called by gardeners 
the club. ‘The only means of getting rid of this destructive 
disease, is by removing the cause; and this is to be effected by 
trenching the ground three feet deep or more, if possible, 
thereby burying the insect and its eggs beyond the possibility 
of its soon returning to the surface. Where this mode cannot 
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be effected, the evil may be partly cured by bringing in a 
quantity of fresh loam from a common or field, and digging it 
in; this will greatly benefit the broccoli, and be of much ser- 
vice to succeeding crops. A proper attention to a rotation of 
crop will also go far to eradicate this evil. 

In planting broccoli, as well as all the other plants of the 
brassica tribe, avoid, if possible, planting upon ground which 
has been under the same crop the preceding season. 

In a communication in the Horticultural Society's Trans- 
actions, by Mr. M‘Leod, Cape broccoli is recommended to be 
grown without transplanting, and the success of this plan has 
been proved to be most complete. In the end of May, the 
ground is prepared and firmly trodden, the seeds are then 
dropped in, in rows two fect apart, and three or four seeds 
are put into each hole. When the seeds vegetate, they are all 
destroyed, excepting the strongest, which are protected from 
the fly by sprinkling a little soot on the ground. During the 
time the plants are advancing,’ the ground is frequently stirred 
with the hoe, and the plants are only once earthed up during 
their growth. Broccoli of a great size, cultivated in this way, has 
been exhibited before the society, and the same mode of culture 
is recommended by Mr. M‘Leod as applicable to spring-sown 
cauliflower, lettuces, and many other vegetables, avoiding 
transplanting as much as possible. In this we perfectly concur 
with him, having experienced the advantage of obtaining better 
and more certain crops of lettuces, and many other summer 
crops of vegetables, when matured upon the spot where they 
were sown. ‘Transplanting during the summer months, when 
plants are in an active state of aiceathe obviously gives a check 
to vegetation; and it is an established doctrine amongst gar- 
deners, that such checks tend to produce a disposition, not 
only in annual vegetables but in fruit-trees also, to attain a 
state of ragiunly much sooner than those which have expe- 
rienced no such check. ‘The longer, therefore, that such crops 


as broccoli can be kept growing freely, the finer will their pro- 
duce he. 
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CABBAGES. 


Tiansplant spring-sown cabbage of all sorts for autumn and 
winter use. 

An open situation should be allotted to them; however some 
may be planted between rows of early cauliflowers, or wide 
rows of garden or French-beans. 

But where there is ground to spare, it will be more advan- 
tageous to plant these crops in an open compartment by them- 
selves. Plant them out, if possible, in moist weather, in row 
two feet or two and a half apart, and about two feet distant 
in the lines: as soon as they are planted, give each a little 
water. 

Earth up the early and general crops of cabbages as they 
advance, and if the weather be dry, give occasional water ings. 
The early crops will now be advancing to maturity, and may 
be forwarded in cabbaging, if the leaves be tied together with 
strings of matting or willow twigs. This should be done 
when the leaves begin to turn inwards. Such as have run to 
seed should be pulled up; nevertheless any that show signs of 
superior qualities, either of being more early or better formed 
than the others, should be allowed to stand and preserved for 
seed. It is only by making observations of this kind, that 
any expectation can be formed of procuring improved vege- 
tables. 

Sow sugar-loaf cabbage-seed, and any other close quick- 
hearting kinds, for summer and autumn coleworts, and young 
autumn cabbages. 


BORECOLE. 


Sow borecole for next autumn, winter, and spring use, if 
10t done in March and April. 

This is a useful plant, of the open cabbage tribe, and very 
well worth raising in every kitchen-garden, for the service of a 
family. There are many sorts, none of which form close heads 
like the common cabbage or savoy, but always remain open 
and loose in the heart; but they have, nevertheless, great 
merit for their extreme hardiness to endure coid, and are excel 
lent for winter and spring use. 
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Some of these plants run up with long stems, from two to 
three or four feet high, crowned by a large, spreading, bushy 
head of thick, fimbriated, curly leaves. They are very hardy, 
and capable of standing almost the severest winters. In the 
months of February and March, their long stems will be very 
productive from the bottom to the top in numerous fine young 
sprouts; all of which, as well as the principal head, boil re- 
markably green and tender. 

The seed must be sown the first week in the month: but, in 
order to obtain strong, full-grown plants, with large stocky 
heads, and strong stems to produce a large supply of sprouts, 
a first crop should be sown in March or April, as directed 
in those months. 

In dry weather, give the bed now and then a moderate 
watering. The plants will be large enough to plant out in about 
six weeks after the seed is sown; but when they have two 
or three leaves, thin and prick out a number from the seed- 
bed four inches distant, that they may attain a proper size 
for final transplanting. 

Those planted out finally in June, July, and August, will 
produce large heads fit to cut in October, November, or any 
time during the winter, till the following spring. 

Several sorts of borecole are cultivated by the cottagers 
and farmers in the north, particularly the Scotch kale, purple, 
or brown kale, German greens or curlies, all of which are ex- 
tremely hardy. It is greatly to be desired that the peasantry 
of England would cultivate them more generally, as they 
would afford an excellent vegetable in winter and spring, 
particularly in those counties where much animal food is eaten. 
They may be planted on ground that has been occupied by 
early crops of peas, potatoes, or such like crops; or may be 
planted between rows of late peas, scarlet runners, &c., and 
will therefore occupy the ground when these latter crops have 
been removed. 


SOWING AND PLANTING BRUSSELS-SPROUTS. 


The directions for broccoli will apply to the sowing and 
planting of Brussels-sprouts; the seed may now be sown, or 
the plants pricked out. 
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SOWING AND PLANTING SAVOYS. 


Savoys of different sorts may now be both sown or planted, 
as directed for Brussels-sprouts. 


SALSAFY, SCORZONERA, AND SKIRRETS. 


Salsafy, scorzonera, and skirrets, may yet be sown, if not 
done in April; but sow as early in the month as possible. 

The early crops that are above the ground should be first 
thinned to two inches apart, and about the end of the month, 
or beginning of June, finally to four inches. 


PLANTING ARTICHOKES. 


About the beginning or the middle of this month, artichokes 
for a late crop may be planted. See March, for the method 
of planting them. During the first week or two, let them 
have, if the weather be dry, a plentiful supply of water. The 
heads of these plants will come in late in the season, and will 
continue to yield their produce until the frost destroys them. 


ASPARAGUS. 


Asparagus will now be fit to cut for use. 

The shoots of these plants, when they are advanced about 
two or three inches above ground, are fit for gathering while 
the top bud or head remains compact, but which, if per- 
mitted to run, soon becomes open, loose, and of less estimation. 

When proceeding to cut them, be careful to thrust the knife 
down close by the side of the shoots intended to be cut, lest 
you wound or destroy the young buds that are coming up in 
succession, and do not yet appear; cutting the shoots off slant- 
ing, about three or four inches within the ground. 

Let the beds be now carefully cleaned from weeds: either 
give a careful hand-weeding; or, with a small hoe, on a dry 
day, cut up all weeds clean within the surface. 
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Few attempts at blanching the tops of asparagus have been 
made in this country, otherwise than by having an abundance 
of loose earth on the surface, through which they spring; but 
Lasteyrie informs us (Col. de Machines) that joints of cane are 
placed separately over each stalk in Spain; and Bauman, of 
Vienna, in a communication to the Horticultural Society, on 
the culture of asparagus in Austria, says, ‘‘ to give asparagus- 
shoots, growing in the open air, as much length and tenderness 
as possible, there is inserted over each stem destined to be 
gathered, as soon as it shoots above ground, a wooden tube 
or pipe eighteen inches high, and one inch in diameter. (Hort. 
Trans. vol. iii. 34.) We have practised, for the last two years, 
covering a part of the asparagus-beds with rotten tan, or saw- 
dust, which has answered the purpose tolerably well. But as 
this vegetable is not generally preferred in a blanched state, 
this practice is not likely to become general. 


LAYING DOWN WINTER ONIONS. 


Examine the winter crop, and wherever the onions are shoot- 
ing for seed, pick out their heart-buds. Remove all weeds 
from amongst them, and then lay down the crop, which is done 
by bending the stems down flat, just above the bulb. This 
operation may be performed by the hand, but much time is 
saved, by two persons with a pole or the handle of a rake, 
each holding one of the ends, in such a manner as, when 
walking up the alleys, to strike the stems about an inch or two 
above the bulb. This process, which is called ‘ laying over,” 
is of great benefit to all crops of onions, as the growth of the 
stem is thereby considerably checked, and the whole nourish- 
ment thrown into the bulb. It is particularly beneficial to the 
late crops in bad seasons, for a stop is thereby put to the 
luxuriance of their growth, and are, consequently, in a great 
degree, obliged to ripen. 


GENERAL CROPS OF ONIONS. 


The general crops of onions should, towards the middle or 
end of the month, be cleared from weeds. ‘This operation 
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should be performed with a narrow hoe, which will not only 
destroy the weeds, but, by stirring up the surface, will con- 
tribute much to the growth of the crop. At the same time, 
thin out the crop to the distance of from three to four or five 
inches, according to the sorts. 

Where young onions are in constant demand, it will be 
better to reserve a crop unthinned for that purpose, observing 
to thin them regularly as they are used, leaving a sufficiency 
of the strongest plants for a general crop. The oftener that the 
crops of onions are stirred up with the hoe in dry weather, the 
better will they bulb, particularly in stiff soils. 


TRANSPLANTED ONIONS. 


The onions transplanted last month will require to be gone 
over with the hoe, and the surface stirred among them. Any 
of them that appear shooting into seed should have their heart- 
buds picked out, as has been previously directed for winter- 
onions, that have not been transplanted. 


PRICK OUT AND PLANT CELERY. 


Prick out from the seed-bed some of the celery-plants sown 
in March. Dig for this purpose one or more beds of light 
rich earth, and rake them even; then draw out of the seed- 
bed some plants in a thinning manner, and prick them into the 
other beds, three to four or five inches distant: give directly a 
moderate watering, and repeat it occasionally till the plants 
get fresh root, and, being thus planted, they are to remain to 
nurse a month, or five or six weeks, to acquire proper strength ; 
then to be transplanted finally into trenches to remain for 
blanching, by earthing up as they advance in growth. Plant 
out the strongest celery-plants of former sowings. Choose a 
sheltered spot, or warm border; a few need only be planted at 
this time for te kitchen use, as they will be apt to.run to 
seed.. The trenches need not be deep, six inches being suffi- 
cient; if room be scarce, plant between rows of early: peas on 
a south border. 
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SOWING CELERY. 


Sow celery-seed for a principal latter crop, in the first or 
second week of the month. Dig a bed of light rich earth, 
and make the surface perfectly even; then sow the seeds pretty 
thick, and rake them in lightly. 

In hot sunny weather it would prove very beneficial to shade 
the bed every day, from ten to three o'clock, till the plants 
appear. Likewise, let the bed, in dry weather, be refreshed 
every other evening with a light watering. | 

The plants from this sowing will be fit to plant out into 
trenches in July, August, and September, and to take up for 
the table from October till Christmas, and for a spring supply. 


HOEING AND EARTHING UP POTATOES. 


The crops of potatoes, as they advance, should be hoed 
and earthed up. If there be any vacant piece of ground, a 
late crop may be planted, which will succeed nearly as well, as 
if planted in April, but will not keep so well during the winter. 


SPINACH. 


Spinach may still be sown, where. required in continued 
succession, sowing generally the round-leaved sort between 
rows of peas, by which it will be partially shaded from the sun, 
and not run to seed so soon as if sown in an exposed situation. 

In some families, spinach is required in succession all sum- 
mer: in which case, some seed should be sown every twelve 
or fourteen days, as the plants of the summer sowings soon 
run up to seed: sow the seed moderately thin, and rake it 
well into the ground; or sow it in shallow flat drills, from 
six or eight inches to a foot asunder, covering in the seed 
regularly. 

Thin the young spinach of last month’s sowing , eradicate 
all weeds: and where the plants stand thick, thin them mode- 
rately, especially those produced from the broad-cast sowing. 
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THINNING THE. CROPS OF BEET. 


The crops of beets which are in a forward state will require 
to be thinned about the middle of this month; this operation 
should, however, be performed gradually; nor should the 
plants be thinned out all at once. In the first place, they 
should be thinned to about two or three inches distant, and to 
five or six in a few weeks afterwards. A showery time should 
be chosen, or the earth should be settled about the plants by 
a liberal watering. The ground should be previously hoed, 
and closed well about their roots. 


LOVE-APPLES. 


Towards the end of the month, if the weather be favorable, 
plant out the love-apple plants reared in the hot-houses. These 
plants are of a trailing rambling habit, and require to be sup- 
ported or trained against a wall or pales. In cold situations, 
they will require a southern exposure to ripen them, and to 
facilitate their ripening, the shoots should be shortened or 
topped, when they have shown a sufficient number of flowers 
and are beginning to set their fruit. All lateral branches 
should be removed, and as the fruit begins to ripen, pick off 
some of the leaves, in order to admit the sun to the fruit. In 
dry weather, they will require a plentiful supply of water; and 
as they are great exhausters of the ground, they should not be 
planted too near to the fruit-trees. In warm situations, they 
will bring their fruit to great perfection if planted on a bed of 
mould, made so as to slope to the sun; upon this bed, which 
should have a considerable inclination, they may be trained 
and pegged down like cucumber-plants, and, in many instances, 
they will emit roots at their joints, which will materially tend 
to strengthen them. ‘The surface of this bed may be covered 
with plain tiles or slates, which will not only hasten their ma- 
turity, by increasing the heat on the surface, but also keep the 
fruit clean and free from any earthy particles, which might be 
washed upon them, during the process of watering, heavy rains, 
or the like. In whatever way they are grown, they should 
not be allowed to grow too rambling, for if not pruned, and 
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kept within bounds, they will continue to extend themselves 
till killed by the frosts, and in that way expend that nourish- 
ment, which, by pruning off the superfluous growths, would 
be directed to the formation and maturity of the fruit. The 
whole plant is rather ornamental, but particularly so when in 
fruit; they may, therefore, be planted against the walls of 
houses, or in a favourable situation in the pleasure-ground, 
and in the most unfavourable ones they may be forwarded in 
large pots, and placed in any of the forcing-houses till they 
have fully formed their fruit, when they may be set out m a 
warm situation to ripen, or they may even be grown upon 
slight hot-beds, covered with a frame and lights, and trained 
like cucumbers. In unfavourable seasons, the fruit may be 
taken off in clusters, attached to a portion of the branch, 
while yet in an unripe state, and hung up in any of the hot- 
houses, where they will ripen in a few days. 


PLANTING RADISHES FOR SEED. 


The beginning of this month is the proper season for the 
transplantation of radishes for seed, and it should be done 
when the roots have attained their full maturity. The growth 
of them wild be accelerated if the advantage be taken of showery 
weather. 

The roots selected for seed should be long, and perfectly 
straight with short tops, and some attention must be paid 
to the color of the root. If the common red, or short- 
topped radish be the sort selected, the preference should be 
given to those that are of a clear pale red, as they possess the 
properties of crispness and mildness in a greater degree than 
those of a dark red color. If the salmon-radish be selected 
for seed, the palest colored roots should be planted. 

The transplantation of radishes for seed is by no means a 
matter of minor importance, for were they allowed to run to 
seed in their natural bed, that degree of nicety could not be 
observed in the selection of the sorts, which is presented by 
the system of drawing up a number of roots, and choosing only 
those, which possess the proper requisites. 
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The roots being selected, proceed to plant them in rows 
two or three feet asunder, and about two feet from each other 
in the row. ‘The situation should be open, and as soon as 
they are planted, a liberal supply of water should be given. 
The seed will be ripe in September. 

The same directions are applicable for turnip-radishes, the 
roots of which should be of an orbicular form, of good color, 
and not of immoderate growth. 

Radish-pods are in much request in most families for pick- 
ling, a sufficient supply can be obtained for that purpose from 
the plants left for seed. Choose the best-formed pods. It is 
of importance to gardeners to save as many of their own seeds 
as the circumstances of their situation will admit of, not alto- 
gether on the score of economy, but for keeping true or un- 
mixed those seeds which are apt to sport into seminal varieties, 
such as the radish, most of the brassica, beets, and some 
others. 


SOWING CARDOONS. 


About the middle or latter end of the month, cardoons may 
be sown. The seed may be either sown where the plants are to 
remain, or on 2 bed of good earth, and afterwards transplanted 
into the trenches. A deep light earth is most congenial to 
the growth of cardoons, but it must not be of the richest kind. 
The leaves being large, require a considerable space, and are 
often blanched in the same manner as celery. They are chiefly 
used in soups and stews. 

Trenches must be prepared on the same system as for celery, 
either longitudinally or crossways, about four feet from centre 
to centre, of the exact width and depth which a single spit 
will make them; the earth to be deposited on each side. A 
little compost manure must then be spread at the bottom of the 
trench, and the seeds dropped thinly, in a drill about an inch 
and a half deep, drawn exactly in the middle. The plants 
may be thinned out to about four inches asunder, when they 
have attained a few inches in height, but finally they must be 
thinned out to eight or nine inches. 
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GOURDS AND PUMPKINS. 


Those sown on a hot-bed last month will be fit by the latter 
end of this month to be planted out. They may be planted to 
hide any old fence or wall, or on the ground by the sides of 
the walks. There are many curious sorts, some of the smaller 
of which may be introduced into the flower-garden, and trained 
to an upright pole or trellis. 

Gourds are cultivated in the village-gardens of some parts 
of England for culinary purposes. The inhabitants grow them 
on dunghills, and train the shoots to a great length. When 
the fruit is ripe, they cut a hole in one side, and having taken 
out the seeds, fill the vacuum with sliced apples, adding a little 
sugar and spice, and then having baked the whole, eat it with 
butter. This is the melon of the gardeners of former times, 
the true melon being known to them by the name of the 
musk-melon. Gourds are much used on the continent in 
soups, and also stewed and fried in oil and butter. 


VEGETABLE MARROW. 


Vegetable marrow is a species of gourd, the Cicader of the 
Persians. It is propagated in the same manner as the other 
gourds, and about the end of this month may be planted out 
on a slight hot-bed, and covered with a hand-glass; or the 
seeds may be sown, where the plants are to remain; place a 
hand-glass over them, and they will come up, when all danger 
of frost is over. Accordingly as the runners extend, peg them 
down, they will strike root, which will greatly strengthen the 
plants. Give plenty of water in dry weather. It is useful 
for culinary purposes in every stage of its growth. 


SALADS. 


Continue to sow and transplant all sorts of lettuces, to admit 
of a succession. Give plenty of water, both to the newly sown 
and also to the transplanted ones. Tie up to blanch the forward 
crops of lettuces, choosing a dry day for that purpose; a few 
only should be tied up at once ; this, however, must be regulated 
by the quantity required. 
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RADISHES. 


Continue to sow successional crops of radishes: where 
wanted, give plenty of water to keep them growing rapidly; if 
that be not the case, they become hard, and unfit for use. 


SMALL SALADING. 


Sow small salading once a week or oftener, such as cresses, 
mustard, rape, &c. Sow another crop of Normandy or curled 
cress, it is to be preferred to the common cress, and is very 
useful for garnishing. Prefer a shaded spot for sowing all 
sorts of small salading during this and the two following 
months. When the seeds are sown, which should always be 
in drills, cover them with old mats, kept constantly damp, by 
watering them once or twice a day. ‘These, however, should 
be removed as soon as the seeds begin to vegetate, and hoops 
should be placed over them, upon which the mats may be 
put during the heat of the day, about a foot above the 
ground. 


CAPSICUMS. 


If capsicums were reared last month on a hot-bed, or in pots 
in the forcing-houses, they may now be planted out in a 
sheltered spot under a wall; give them a supply of water ac- 
cordingly as the state of the weather may demand. 


SOWING TURNIPS. 


This is a fayourable time for sowing turnips, and by the 
latter end of July they will be sufficiently large for the kitchen. 
They will continue in good condition for a considerable length 
of time, 

The early crops of turnips should always have a warm 
aspect, and the soil should be of the lightest and driest de- 
scription. Sand or gravel, with a proportionate mixture ot 
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loam, is the soil best adapted for turnips, for if the land be 
heavy, or excessively rich, a rank taste is imparted to the root, 
and induces it to run too soon to flower. 

The most successful time to sow the seed is in showery 
weather, or immediately after rain; should it be sown in dry 
or hot weather, a great risk is run of a total loss of the crop. 

A piece of mellow ground should be chosen for this crop, 
and the seed should be sown moderately thin, and equal 
in every part; it would be advisable to sow it while the 
ground is fresh turned up, treading it evenly, and raking it 
regularly. 

In this month the early crops will require to be again thinned, 
but this should be done gradually, and not too many taken 
away at one time. If the seeds have risen very thick, it may 
be proper to thin the broad-cast crops to three or four inches 
square, and those which were drilled to two or three inches in 
line; at a subsequent period, they should be thinned out to 
nine or ten inches square, and to five or six in line, if it be 
intended that the roots should grow to a proper size. 

The operation of thinning should be performed when the 
rough leaves are about an inch in breadth, or at least before 
they attain a much greater size, as the work can then be 
accomplished with greater expedition and facility. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLING. 


For cucumbers to pickle, see /orcing-Garden. 


SEA-KALE. 


If sea-kale were not sown, nor planted last month, let it 
now be done. For directions, see April. For forcing of it, 
see Forcing-Garden. 


SOWING ENDIVE. 


Endive may now be sown for an early crop; at the same 
time it must be observed, that the sowings of this month should 
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never be depended on for a principal standing crop, as the 
plants are apt to run to seed; but if this vegetable be required 
at an early period in constant succession, it would be advisable 
to sow some seed at intervals during the month; and when the 
plants of each sowing have attained about three or four inches 
in height, then to select some of the strongest, and prick them 
out at the distance of about a foot. 

The white, and a small portion of the green curled, are the 
most proper sorts to be sown at this time. However, a little 
Batavian, or broad-leaved, may also be sown for variety. 


HERBS. 


Propagate by sowing, cuttings, or dividing the roots, ali 
sorts of herbs. For full directions, see April. 


FRENCH OR KIDNEY-BEANS. 


A full crop of kidney-beans may now be planted, as a suc- 
cession to those sown in April, and the most proper kinds for 
this plantation, are the black speckled dwarfs, Battersea and 
Canterbury white dwarfs; the dun-colored and the large white 
kind may also be sown. 

The drills should be drawn an inch deep, and two feet and a 
half distant, in which the beans are to be placed two or three 
inches apart; the ground must be drawn evenly over them, and 
the surface raked smooth. 

The scarlet-runner, or any other of the running kinds of 
beans, may also be planted at this time, and as the majority 
of them are very productive, they are exceedingly profitable 
for the service of a family. There is a variety of the scarlet- 
runner that differs from it only in color, the seed and flowers 
being both white, but which in its manner of growth and mode 
of bearing has a perfect resemblance to the scarlet-runner ; nor 
is it less deserving of our esteem in regard to the extent of its 
produce, and the length of time that it continues to yield its 
fruit. 

It may be advisable, also, at this time, to plant the large 
white Dutch runners, they being an excellent bean, and the 
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pods growing to a considerable length, but they cannot be re- 
commended on the same principle as the scarlet-runner, for 
the length of time in which they yield their produce. 

The drills for all the running or climbing sorts of kidney- 
beans should be at least four feet six inches distant, or a single 
drill may be drawn at the base of any vacant wall, paling, 
building, &c., and when the plants have attained their double 
leaves, and begin to push their runners, some tall sticks or 
poles should be placed for the plants to climb upon; or if they 
be planted in a row or drill at the base of a wall, some strong 
packthread, or junk, may be suspended from the top, and 
fastened at the bottom, and the runners will readily twine 
* themselves round it to the height of eight or ten feet; they 
should then be topped, which will contribute greatly to the 
production of fruit on the lower branches. 

For artizans and cottagers, the scarlet-runners are both pro- 
fitable and ornamental for their gardens and cottages. 


THINNING AND CLEANING CARROTS. 


By the end of this month the crops of carrots will be consider- 
ably advanced in their growth, and every encouragement should 
be given to promote it; if the early crop have been sown 
broad-cast, it may be thinned out to three inches square; but 
if sown in lines, it must be thinned to one or two in line. 

The operation of thinning may be done either by the hand 
or hoe, but when the crops are on an extensive scale, hoeing 
is the preferable method, not only as being the most expe- 
ditious, but also, that as it loosens the surface of the ground, 
it tends to promote the vigorous growth of the plants. Ittis a 
practice, although founded in error, but too commonly adopted 
by many persons, of thinning the carrots at one particular 
time, and, without observing any regularity in the process; but 
this should be studiously avoided, for it must be obvious, that 
a partial thinning must be productive of injury to that part 
of the crop, where the thinning has been neglected. Five or 
six inches are the proper distance at which the carrots should 
stand, in order that they may have full liberty to swell at the 
root; it is, however, recommended never to thin carrots when 
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the weather is dry, but always to take the advantage of showery 
weather; should, however, this advantage not present itself, 
it would be advisable to give an immediate watering to the 
crop after the thinning has been completed, for if the drought 
penetrate to the fibres and tap-roots, the carrots become stinted 
in their growth, and their flavor is rank and disagreeable. 

Those crops of carrots which are intended to be drawn gra- 
dually for the table, whilst they are young, should not be 
thinned at first to more than four or five inches distant; but 
the main crops, that are intended to remain to grow to their 
full size, should be thinned from about six to seven inches 
distant. 

Carrots may still be sown with every prospect of success, 
particularly if the soil be strong and stiff. It is by no means 
bad practice to sow in April, May, and the beginning of June. 


WORK TO BE DONE IN THE CULINARY GARDEN. 


If the weather in this month prove dry, the growth of 
many esculent plants will be considerably retarded, particu- 
larly the beans and peas which are in flower, the blossoms of 
which fall off before arriving at maturity, and consequently 
are not succeeded by fruit. A certain degree of attention is 
therefore necessary, to give a regular supply of water to the 
growing crops; at the same time, it must be observed, that in 
promoting the growth of the crops, the weeds are also encou- 
raged, which at this season of the year are very abundant, and 
which, if not timely checked, prove highly detrimental to the 
young crops, by weakening them to that degree, that they 
never afterwards recover their full strength. There is no work 
m the kitchen-garden which, at this time, requires greater 
attention than the eradication of weeds; many will now begin 
to perfect their seeds, which, being shed on the ground, will 
occasion a considerable degree of labor for several years to 
accomplish their extirpation, independently of the injury which 
is annually done to the crops, by choking them in their growth, 
and exhausting the soil of that nutriment, on which the strength 
and flavor of the vegetables depend. 
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We have for many years adopted the practice of going fre- 
que tly over the whole of the kitchen-garden, whether the 
wee s abound or not, and giving it, what may be termed, a 
gen ral hoeing and raking. ‘This method not only destroys 
the weeds in embryo, but it encourages the growing crops, 
and gives the whole a clean and cheerful appearance. For 
this purpose, make choice of a few dry days, the time will 
be well occupied, and save much trouble at a future period. 

All pieces of vacant ground should now be rough dug, the 
action of the sun upon it will improve it much, and it will 
present a far neater appearance, than if left in the state when 
the crop was removed. 

Every part of the culinary garden should now be kept in a 
neat and well-regulated condition, and a constant attention 
should be paid to the progress of all seeds committed to the 
cround. Those that vegetate freely should be forwarded by 

oeing, thinning, and watering, and in those cases where the 

ed has failed, it should be immediately resown; no time 

iould be lost when such circumstances occur; some crops, 
such as beets, onions, parsneps, and some others, may be re- 
stored by transplanting them from those places, where they may 
have come up too thick. The depredation of insects should 
- be guarded against as much as possible, until the crops are 
‘ather advanced, for after they have formed their rough or 
perfect leaves, few insects attack them, at least not so as to 
sndanger the crop. 

Covering the surface of the ground, between the rows of 
crops, with litter, moss, tiles, or slates, has a beneficial effect 
at a t me of severe drought, as it prevents the too rapid pro- 
gress of evaporation. Frequent hoeing to a considerable depth 
has, to a certain extent, the same effect, and either method 
will lessen the labour and expense of watering. When re- 
course is had to watering, it should be applied as late in the 
afte noon as possible, or early in the morning, but never during 
the middle of the day, excepting where a regular system of 
irrigation can be effected, and even then, the water should not 
be allowed to come in contact, either with the foliage or the 
stems of the plants. When the ground can be kept in a moist 
st te during the warm months of summer, the most luxuriant 
crops may be expected. 
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JUNE. 


PLANTING BEANS. 


Beans, for the last principal crop of the season, may be planted 
about the beginning of the month. The sorts most proper 
for the early crops are also the fittest for the late ones. Plant 
the mazagan-bean for this crop, in an exposed situation; if 
planted under the shade of trees, the plants will be destroyed 
by a small parasitical fungus ( Uredo Faba), which has a 
rushy appearance, and is very destructive to the late crops of 
beans in shaded situations. 

The beans which are now in blossom should be examined 
and topped, for reasons given in the preceding months. 

Earth up, and otherwise stir the surface of the advancing 
crops, as necessity may require. 


SOWING PEAS. 


Peas for autumn crops should be sown both at the beginning 
and also at the end of the month. If the weather and the 
ground be dry, it will greatly encourage vegetation, if they be 
soaked for a few hours in water before they are sown, and it 
will tend much to their advantage, if when the drills are drawn, 
a quantity of water be poured into them, so as completely to 
saturate the ground. ‘The sorts for the sowing made at the 
beginning of the month should be the dwarf-marrow, Hotspur’s 
dwarf-sugar, Leadman’s dwarf, and Spanish dwarf; but the 
best of all peas for this sowing is Knight’s marrow-pea, which 
ought to be sown every eight or ten days, from the beginning 
to the end of June. The practice of well watering the drills 
is absolutely necessary to the future success of this pea in par- 
ticular. ‘The seeds should be sown in a single row and not 
thick. If the ground be not naturally deep, it must be made 
so, by drawing up the mould, so as to form a ridge, on the 
top of which the drill should be made for the seed, which after 
being properly watered is ready for.sowinz. If dry weather 
at any time set in, this pea will require an abundant supply of 
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water once or twice a week. In this way the plants continue 
green and vigorous, resisting mildew, and yielding fruit till 
killed by the frost. For the last sowing made this month, 
prefer the Charlton and Knight’s marrow-pea 


PRICK OUT CAULIFLOWER. 


The cauliflower-plants sown in May for the autumnal crop, 
should be pricked out when sufficiently strong, into a nursery- 
bed of rich earth. Prepare a bed for them in an open situa- 
tion, set the plants about three inches apart, then give them a 
little water to settle the mould about their roots. Shade them 
from the sun occasionally in the middle of the day, till they 
have taken good root. The plants are to remain in this bed 
for four or five weeks to get strength, and then, in July, to 
be planted out where they are to remain. ‘They will produce 
their heads in October and November. It will be necessary to 
prick out a considerable number of them, as from this crop 
the autumn and winter cauliflowers are to be expected. 

Look over the plantations of early cauliflowers, which are 
now coming to perfection, break down some of the large leaves 
over the young heads as they appear; this will blanch them of 
a fine delicate white colour, and prevent them from getting 
too open, or too advanced towards seeding, and thereby 
rendered unfit for the table. 

Those plants which are coming into flower, and advancing 
in growth, should, in dry weather, have copious supplies of 
water at their roots, two or three times a week; this will cause 
them to produce large and handsome flower-heads. 


TO SAVE CAULIFLOWER-SEZED. 


This is the proper season for the selection of those cauli- 
flowers from which the seed is to be saved. The largest, 
whitest, and closest heads, should be chosen for this purpose. 
They should not be transplanted, but allowed to stand in the 
place where they were originally planted. In July, or early 
in August, they will shoot up into seed-stalks, and in Sep- 
tember the seed will be ripened. 
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Pay particular attention to allow no plants of the brassica 
tribe to come to flower near where the seed-cauliflowers are 
planted, as all the different varieties of cabbages, broccolis, 
borecoles, savoys, cauliflowers, &c. have all originated from 
one single species, namely, the common white cabbage (Bras- 
sica oleracia.) This should also be particularly attended to im 
saving the seeds of every other sort or kind, as they are so 
extremely liable to run, or sport into varieties and monstrosi- 
ties. However extraordinary it may appear, that all the varie- 
ties of those useful culinary plants should have one common 
origin in a plant indigenous to many of our sea-shores, yet, 
according to the elaborate enumeration of the brassica family, 
made by Professor Decandolle, we are informed, that there 
are even many more varieties known on the continent, of which 
in this country we are comparatively ignorant. 


PLANTING, EARTHING UP, AND SOWING CABBAGES. 


It will be now proper to sow cabbage again for a successional 
crop, and as the crops advance, they should be hoed and 
earthed up, as they may occasionally require. A few for cole- 
worts may be sown about the middle or the end of the month, 
for the purpose of being planted out about the end of July, or 
the beginning of August, For which, see August. 

In dry seasons, towards the end of June, the cabbage crops 
often become stinted, and covered with aphides to that extent, 
that even if they escape being entirely eaten up, they: present 
a loathsome appearance. ‘To obviate this, in a great measure, 
a plentiful supply of water should be given them at their roots, 
and although a superfluity of water is supposed to be injuri- 
ous to the flavor of most vegetables, it does not hold good in 
regard to cabbages, which are not in the least affected by it. 


PLANTING BROCCOLI. 


Plant full crops of broccoli. Choose an open situation, and 
let the ground, if not already in good heart, be well dunged, 
and dug. ‘l'ake advantage of showery weather for this opera- 
tion, but if the weather be dry, let the plants have several! 
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good waterings at the root. In planting this vegetable, and 
all others of the brassica tribe, prepare a puddle by pouring 
some water into a hole dug expressly for the purpose, and stir 
the mould about, so as to form a puddle of rather a thick con- 
sistency; then draw the roots of the plants through it two or 
three times, until a sufficient quantity adhere to the roots. If 
the ground be very dry, after the line be set, and a drill drawn 
about three or four inches deep, make a mark along the drill, 
where each plant is to be put; then pour some water on each 
spot, stirring up the mould at the same time, which will form 
a puddle, into which set the plants. By this means, they will 
resist the effects of drought longer than by any other method. 

Sow more broccoli-seeds about the beginning of the month, 
for late planting, the flowers of which, if they survive the 
winter, will be fit to gather in February and March. 

Prick out more broccoli plants into nursing-beds, from the 
seeds sown in April and May; if dry weather, give them occa- 
sional waterings. 


LEEKS. 


Leeks may be now transplanted, for which purpose, a num- 
ber of strong plants should be drawn from the seed-bed. The 
long fibres of their roots should be trimmed, as well as the 
straggling tops of their leaves. An open spot of ground 
should be chosen, in which the plants should be pricked out 
in rows about eight or nine inches asunder, and about six 
inches from each other in the row, observing to insert the 
greater part of the shank or neck of the plant into the 
ground. 

In planting, do not press the mould tight about their stems. 
Make the holes large, put in the plants, and let only a little 
mould fall into the holes, merely to cover their fibres. | 


BORECOLE. 


The different sorts of greens under this general name 
should be planted out, accordingly as the ground becomes va- 
cant. Plant them between crops of peas, beans, or other 
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such crops, which will be soon off the ground. Give a 
moderate dressing of dung, which will encourage them to 
grow to a larger size. Planta considerable number of them, 
they will become very useful in winter, and afford fine sprouts 
the following spring, when vegetables are scarce. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


Plant again crops of brussels-sprouts, give water after plant- 
ing, and treat them in other respects as recommended for 
broccoli. 


SAVOYS. 


Plant savoys for successional crops; the directions given 
for broccoli are applicable to the savoy. Or, if ground be 
scarce, they may be planted between rows of early beans, 
peas, or such crops, as are to be soon removed off the ground. 


RED BEET. 


The crops of red beet will now be rapidly advancing. Let 
them be kept clear of weeds. Stir the surface often between 
them, both to destroy the weeds, and to encourage the growth 
of the plants. Care must be taken not to injure the roots 
with the hoe, for if they be cut, they will be useless. 


PRICKING OUT CELERY. 


About the beginning of the month, prick out a number of 
the April sowing. These will be fit to transplant into the 
trenches, for a full crop, by the end of July. If the weather 
be warm and dry, water and shade them for a few days, until 
they have struck root. 


PLANTING OUT CELERY. 


The plants pricked out in May will be fit to transplant inte 
the trenches about the middle of the month. A few only 
should be planted at this time, as they are apt to run to seed. 

2A 
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NEW ZEALAND SPINACH. 


Spinach is a difficult vegetable to keep a regular supply of 
throughout the summer months, as it scarcely comes above the 
ground before it begins to run to seed. An excellent substi- — 
tute has been found for it in the New Zealand spinach, Yetra- 
gona expansa. This should be sown in March in pots, and 
placed in a hot-house or hot-bed frame, until it vegetates. 
The seedling plants should be planted off, one plant in each 
pot, of the size commonly called sixties, and kept under the 
shelter of a frame until the beginning of this month, when it 
may be planted out without much chance of its being killed by 
the frost. At this time prepare a bed for the plants, of leaves 
and dung slightly warm; when a little heat is rising, cover it 
with mould to the thickness of six or eight inches, set the 
plants about three feet apart, protect them with hand-glasses, 
or hoops and mats, for a few nights, until they are properly 
established. In dry weather, give plenty of water to the plants ; 
they will amply repay the trouble, for a few plants well ma- 
naged will supply an ordinary-sized family with an excellent 
substitute for spinach, until destroyed by the frost, by which 
time the common spinach will be again in perfection. In 
gathering the crop, care must be taken not to tread upon the 
young shoots, which are very tender, and liable to be injured. 
The largest leaves should be carefully pinched off, after the 
manner of spinach. 


SCORZONERA, SALSAFY, AND HAMBURG PARSLEY. 


The crops of scorzonera, salsafy, skirrets, and large-rooted 
parsley must now be thinned and cleared from weeds, either 
by the hand or the small hoe. The plants to be thinned out 
to the distance of about six inches. 


CAPSICUMS AND LOVE-APPLES. 


If these were not planted out last month, let it now be 
done; the capsicums on a warm sheltered border, or at the 
bottom of a wall, and the love-apples on any empty wall or 
pales. 
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CARROTS. 


Now finally thin out the crops of carrots, and clear them 
of weeds; let the hoe be drawn through them occasionally, it 
will promote their growth. 


PARSNEP. 


The above directions for carrots are equally applicable to 
parsneps, only allow them double the distance. 


EARTHING UP POTATOES. 


Now finally earth up the crops of potatoes, and clear them 
from weeds. They will require no farther attention till fit for 
taking up for use. 


LETTUCES. 


An open spot of ground should now be chosen for the trans- 
plantation of those lettuce-plants, the seed of which was sown 
in April and May: showery weather should be chosen for this 
purpose, for if they be planted when the season is dry, a con- 
siderable risk is run of them ever taking root. It may, how- 
ever, occur at this season of the year, that the advantage of 
showery weather does not present itself, in which case, we 
recommend the adoption of the following method. 

Let some small shallow drills be drawn with a small hoe, 
about a foot asunder, in each of which plant a row of lettuces 
about a foot from each other, giving them, at the same time, 
a liberal supply of water. 

If the weather be very dry, and the sun scorching, cover 
the plants for a few hours every day, from about twelve to three, 
by inverting flower-pots over them. This will shade them, nor 
will it be in the least injurious to them; or they may be 
shaded by placing hoops over them, and in very warm days, 
cover them with mats for a few hours. 

The advantage of planting lettuces in drills arises from the 
convenience which it presents of supplying them with water 
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more easily, than if they were planted on a level piece of 
ground, independently of the greater length of time that the 
moisture is retained about the roots of the plants. 

Some lettuce-seed may now be sown, for the raising of plants 
to supply the table in July, August, and September. For 
this sowing we recommend the cos, Silesia, the brown Dutch, 
the imperial lettuce, and the great white Dutch cabbage-lettuce. 
Some of these seeds should be sown twice during this month; 
a moderate crop in the first or second week, and a similar 
sowing towards the latter end of the month. 

We have found from experience, that lettuce sown where 
they are to remain, are not apt to run to seed so soon, as when 
transplanted. Therefore, if there be ground to spare, sow 
broad-cast, but thinly, a considerable piece of border, partially 
shaded, or in an open quarter of the garden, and run the hoe 
occasionally through them, to destroy the weeds and refresh 
the plants. 

If a quantity of the true brown cos have been sown in 
autumn in an open quarter of the garden, and occasionally 
hoed, they will be found to last longer for use than any that 
have been transplanted, and sown at the same time, and de- 
cidedly longer than seeds sown early in spring, whether trans- 
planted or not. 

When any sorts of lettuce are to be saved for seed, set 
apart for that purpose, some of the finest formed plants, and 
let them stand two feet apart each way. As they send up 
their flower-stalks, let them be supported with sticks, to 
prevent them from breaking. Where different sorts are to be 
saved, remove each sort to as great a distance as possible from 
each other. As lettuce-seeds retain their vegetative properties 
for years, it may be as well to save only two or three sorts 
each year, as by this means, they will be less likely to get 
impregnated with other sorts. 

The following is the Hanoverian method of saving lettuce- 
seed. Do not wait till the spike of flowers has ripened all 
the seeds, but cut it over on the first appearance of maturity, 
and lay it on the ground, when all the florets will ripen their 
seeds nearly about the same time. 
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RADISHES. 


Continue to sow radishes of sorts for successional crops. 


SMALL SALADING. 


Sow cresses, mustard, rape, &c. once a week, if a constant 
supply be wanted. 


WATER-CRESS. 


This excellent salad may be successfully cultivated, particu- 
larly where there is a clear running stream of water. The 
plants can be procured in almost all streams, and should be 
carefully removed, making choice of the youngest. They are 
then to be disposed in rows parallel with the course of the 
stream. In shallow water, the distance need not be more than 
eighteen inches between the rows, but in deep water the dis- 
tance must be greater. They will not grow so freely in a 
muddy bottom, as amongst sand or gravel, neither will their 
taste be so good. It is absolutely necessary to have a constant 
current, as when the water is in a stagnant state, they cease to 
prosper. They are cultivated in water-beds, but they neither 
prosper so well, nor is their flavor so good, as in natural 
streams. No place is better calculated for them than a natural 
stream, and no other culture necessary than keeping a stock of 
stout healthy plants, which can be done with little trouble, by 
filling up the vacancies where any may have died, and keeping 
them clear of rambling aquatic plants, which generally grow 
very luxuriantly. 


PLANTING OUT PICKLING CUCUMBERS. 


About the end of this month, the plants of which the seed was 
sown in the preceding one will now be ready to plant out. For 
this purpose, select a warm situation and a light rich earth. 
They may be planted in patches, three in each, triangularly, each 
plant a foot distant from the other. A yard and a half square 
may be allowed to each patch, taking the centre of each as 
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the line of measurement. They may also be planted in one 
line, about two feet asunder; and if more than one line be 
required, let them be drawn five or six feet asunder. The 
plants must be frequently supplied with water, and for a few 
days carefully shaded from the sun. This may be effected by 
turning down large garden-pots upon them, which may be 
gradually removed, that is, in the first instance in the morn- 
ings and evenings, and then entirely. 

If the situation or season be cold, and there be any spare 
lights or frames, it will be advantageous to place them 
over a part of the pickling cucumbers, so as to insure a fine 
crop, and to come in earlier than those on the open ground. 
It is always of importance to choose the warmest spot for the 
cucumber crops, as they will do little or no good if planted 
in an exposed or cold situation. In dry weather, cucumbers 
require frequent and plentiful waterings, and in this respect 
they must be particularly attended to, as they advance in 
growth. 


SOWING CARDOONS. 


If cardoons were not sown last month, let that now be done; 
for directions, see May. 


ENDIVE. 


The endive sown in May will now be fit to transplant per- 
manently ; an open spot of ground should be chosen for these 
plants, let it be well dug and manured. Put the plants in by 
fine about one foot asunder, and let them have some water 
as soon as they are planted. Endive sown in May, or before, 
is apt to run to seed before the plants arrive at any state of 
maturity; therefore it would not be prudent to plant any great 
number at this time. 

Endive-seed must now be sown for a principal crop, the 
preferable sort for which is the green curled, not only as being 
the best for general use, but also as being able to stand the 
winter better than any other kind. 

Some broad-leaved Batavian endive may be also sown. This 
sort grows very large, and if tied up will cabbage well, and be 
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very white. In hardiness, however, it by no means equals 
the green curled, for towards the latter end of autumn, or the 
beginning of winter, should the season be wet or frosty, it 
soon rots, and the expectations of the grower are wholly trus- 
trated. 

Endive-seed should be sown in an open spot, not too thick, 
and it should be raked in equally, and as regularly as the 
nature of the ground will admit. It would be advisable to 
sow this seed at two different periods during this month, one 
at the commencement, and the other towards the latter end. 
. In adhering to this plan, a regular supply of good plants may 
be obtained. 

In regard, however, to the principal autumn and winter 
crop, the seed should be sown, generally speaking, about the 
third or fourth week of the month, for that which is sown 
earlier is very apt to run to seed at the beginning of autumn, 
and before the plants have attained their full maturity. 


TURNIPS. 


A principal crop of turnips should now be sown, about the 
middle of this month, for the autumn and winter use, and 
considerable benefit will be derived in sowing the seed in 
showery or rainy weather, or if the prospect presents itself 
of such weather coming on. Particular care must be taken 
in sowing the seed equally, and immediately afterwards tread 
it down and rake it evenly. 

The crop which was sown in May should now be hoed, 
and the plants thinned out in a regular manner. This work 
should be done when the rough leaves are about an inch broad, 
and if it be performed at this time, it will greatly accelerate 


the growth of the plants, which should be thinned to about 
nine or ten inches apart. 


TURNIP-FLY. 


This injurious insect has long baffled the ingenuity of both 
agriculturists and gardeners to devise the means of its destruc- 
tion, and it still continues annually to make its ravages on 
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the turnip-crops sown in the summer months. Mr. Patrick 
Neill, an enthusiastic horticulturist and man of science, says, 
** One of the easiest remedies is to sow thick, and thereby 
ensure a sufficiency of plants, both for the fly and crop.” 
Mr. Mean proposes a simple remedy, which is to steep the 
seed in sulphur water, in the proportion of one ounce of 
sulphur to a pint of water; this quantity will be sufficient for 
three pounds of seed. Mr. Gorrie, in one of his valuable 
communications in the Caledonian Horticultural Memoirs, 
however, found that neither steeping in sulphur-water, nor 
sowing soot, ashes, nor sea-sand in the drills, had any good 
effect; he at last tried with success, dusting the plants, while 
in their seed-leaf with quick-lime, and he adds, that should 
rain fall before the plants are out of danger from the fly, the 
operation must be repeated. He calculates that a bushel of 
lime is sufficient for an acre of drilled turnips. Mixing old 
and new seed has been recommended, and successfully prac- 
tised. The old and new seeds to be of equal quantity, and 
then dividing the mixture into two parts, one of which is 
steeped twenty-four hours in water; by this means, four dif- 
ferent periods of vegetation are procured, and consequently 
four chances present themselves of escaping the fly. 


ASPARAGUS, 


In the cutting of the shoots of asparagus, attend to the 
directions given in the preceding month, but it is advisable to 
terminate the general cutting for the year about the twentieth 
or twenty-fourth of this month, otherwise the roots will be 
considerably weakened, for as long as the produce is cut, the 
roots continue to send up new shoots, although decreasing 
every time in size. Thus, if the cutting be continued late in 
the season, the roots will be thereby considerably exhausted, 
and the produce of the succeeding year proportionably di- 
minished. 

The season of this useful vegetable may be prolonged, if 
attention be paid to the annual making of new beds, and this 
practice possesses this great advantage, that it admits of the 
older beds being destroyed, the cutting of which may be con- 
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unued, as long as any shoots of consequence make their 
appearance. 

Previously to the asparagus running up to seed, the beds 
should be perfectly cleared from weeds, for this operation 
cannot be so effectually accomplished, after the stalks have 
attained a considerable height. 

The young plants which were sown in the spring should 
now be carefully weeded with the hand, but not with the hoe, 
as the latter would endanger the growth of the young buds. 


GENERAL CROPS’ OF ONIONS. 


At the beginning of this month, the crops of onions should 
be thoroughly cleared, and in those places where the bulbs 
stand too close, they should be regularly thinned, either by 
the hand or the small hoe; but for extensive crops, the latter 
method is by far the most expeditious. In either method, 
however, particular care must be taken to have the operation 
performed in proper time, for it will be found, that stirring 
and loosening the earth proves highly beneficial to the growth 
of the plants. Regularity should be particularly observed in 
the thinning of this species of crop, leaving the most promising 
plants at a distance of at least three inches asunder, and those 
which are intended for the full crop of larger bulbs, at a dis- 
tance of four or five inches. All weeds should at this time be 
effectually eradicated. 


GATHERING THE CROPS OF WINTER ONIONS, 


About the end of this month, or the beginning of July, the 
crops of onions will be so far advanced towards maturity, as 
to be gathered for winter use, and experience proves that they 
will keep better and longer than those of any other sowing. 
They should be spread out thinly on the ground for a few days 
to dry and harden, and then laid up in the granary or store- 
room, exposed to the influence of the sun and air, until suffi- 
ciently dry. 
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WHITE AND GREEN BEET. 


The cultivation of the white and green beet is generally 
confined to the use of their leaves, which are used in soups, 
and on some occasions are boiled in the manner of spinach. 
When the leaves of the large white beet have attained their 
full size, they are stripped to the mid-rib, which, being in 
itself thick and fleshy, is peeled and stewed, and then eaten 
like asparagus. 

As the leaves of these plants grow to a considerable size, 
they should be allowed ample space to grow; in thinning them, 
therefore, a distance of six or eight inches ought to be ob- 
served between every plant, and in other respects, the same 
directions will apply as those, which have been already given 
for the cultivation of the red beet. 


FRENCH OR KIDNEY-BEANS. 


A successional crop of kidney-beans should be planted at 
this time, for which purpose any of the dwarf kinds may be 
chosen. In order, however, to have a regular supply, a crop 
should be planted in the first week, another about the twen- 
tieth, and a third towards the latter part of the month. 

The climbing or running kinds of kidney-beans may also be 
planted at this time, the proper sorts for which are the scarlet 
blossom, the large white kind, and also the white Dutch. If 
for a full crop, they should be planted in the first or second 
week of the month, although they will succeed if sown at a 
later period; the crops which were planted early in the month 
will begin to bear in July, but in August they will be in full 
bearing. The scarlet-runners will continue in produce until 
October. 

In the planting of the different kinds of kidney beans, espe- 
cial care must be taken to allow each sort a sufficiency of 
room, in order that they may not be stinted in their growth. 
For this purpose, drills should be opened for the running kinds, 
from three and a half to four feet apart, and for the dwarf 
kinds, the drills should be drawn from two to two feet and a 
half distant, and an inch and a half in depth. If the weather 
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be dry, the drills should be well watered before the beans are 
planted, and the earth should then be regularly drawn over 
them. 

All the advancing crops should be cleared from weeds, and 
a little mould drawn to their stems: this will strengthen the 
plants and accelerate their growth. 


HERBS. 


Propagate sage by cuttings, borage and marigold by seed, 
also savory, thyme, and sweet marjoram by seed, and hyssop 
by cuttings. Prick out the plants of burnet, borage, sorrel, 
clary, marigold, angelica, &c., which have been raised from 
seeds last year. 

Gather mint, balm, and other herbs, towards the end of 
this month for drying, the most proper time for which is when 
the plants are nearly at their full growth and beginning to 
flower. ‘They must be cut ona dry day, and those for keeping 
immediately spread, or hung up to dry in an airy room, out of 
the reach of the sun, and where they may dry gradually, as 
the heat of the sun would affect them too much, and render 
them of little use. All plants, whether for distilling or drying, 
should be gathered when almost arrived at their full growth 
and are beginning to flower; therefore, if they have not arrived 
at that state of maturity, the cutting should be deferred for a few 
days or weeks longer. 


WATERING CROPS OF CULINARY VEGETABLES. 


Gardeners are at variance in their opinions on the merits of 
watering crops of culinary vegetables, some advocating the 
practice, and others condemning it. If a system of watering 
be once commenced, it should be continued until rendered 
unnecessary by rain, for if it be once begun, and suddenly 
desisted in before rain falls, the crops will be rather injured than 
improved by it. Watering sparingly is of little use, and there- 
fore, if circumstances do not admit of its being prosecuted 
with an unsparing hand, it is better to desist from watering 
altogether. During the hot months of our English summers, 
a liberal supply of water would, no doubt, be beneficial to most 
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crops on the generality of soils, and when circumstances will 
admit of partial irrigation, the crops may be expected to derive 
considerable benefit from it. ‘The gardeners in the vicinity of 
London, who are without doubt the best managers of their 
ground, annually incur great expense in this process, and long 
experience proves to them the important advantages resulting 
from it. Irrigation has, from the earliest ages, been considered 
an important part of field and garden culture, and it may not 
be going too far to suppose that the idea originated from the 
annual overflowings of the Nile. Some crops withstand long 
droughts without sustaining much injury, when once they are 
properly established in the ground, but by far the greater part 
in ordinary cultivation suffer materially from a dry season. 
Mulching, shading, and stirring the soil, are remedies to a 
certain extent, and are performed with much less labor and 
expense than irrigation. The crops of most vegetables, where ° 
the drill system is practised, can be readily mulched, that is, 
the ground round their roots is covered with substances, which 
prevent too powerful an evaporation, and at the same time 
have a tendency to enrich the soil, consequently to afford a 
considerable degree of nourishment to the crop. Of all sub- 
stances for this purpose, dung is the best, which if spread in 
the spaces between the drills, will have the most beneficial 
effect. ‘The sweepings of lawns, waste straw, rotten tan, saw- 
dust, &c. will afford shade to the roots, and prevent too great 
evaporation in the soil. Slates, tiles, and boards have been 
recommended, and found to be attended with good effect. 
Smaller crops, such as salads and young seedlings, may be 
readily shaded with mats, supported on hoops, for a few hours 
daily, and the beneficial results will, in most cases, justify the 
plan. Hoeing or stirring the surface frequently, during pro- 
tracted drought, has been proved to have the effect of render- 
ing the soil less impervious to the heat of the sun, thereby 
keeping the soil beneath both cooler and moister, and the 
deeper that this operation is performed, the better will the crops 
be found to stand. This latter modc is also applicable to crops 
sown broad-cast, but in a less degree, as, from the position of 
the plants, the hoe cannot be applied so as to loosen the soil 
to such an extent as in the drill system. 
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WORK TO BE DONE IN THE CULINARY GARDEN. 


Attend to the directions given last month, and now thin all 
crops as they advance. Keep the hoe in full employment in 
every part of the garden. Support with stakes the crops that 
may require it, and water, as far as is practicable, every thing 
that stands in need of it. Destroy insects, eradicate grubs, 
which, at this season, are by far more mischievous in the gar- 
den than any other object. This must be done by picking 
them up where they appear. Destroy slugs by picking, or by 
watering with lime water, or strewing hot lime round the plants : 
the former is the most effectual method. Let every part of the 
garden now assume a neat and clean appearance. Where 
watering is necessary, let it be done from four to six in the 
morning, and from six to nine in the evening. [For this labor 
the men should be allowed extra wages, or if it be preferred, 
let them rest in the middle of the day. In large gardens, water 
ought to be applied by means of a small fire-engine, worked 
by three or four men; this will water the quarters of the gar- 
den without treading the ground. One man atthe end of the 
pipe will disperse the water regularly, without being obliged 
to tread much upon the ground. At the same time, the wall- 
trees can be well washed, which will be of much importance 
to them, provided that water has not been brought into the 
garden, as recommended in the former part of this work. 

There is no garden so situated, but water might be brought 
to it by some means or other, and those that are indifferently 
supplied with this necessary article, will always be subject to 
many disadvantages, over which the cultivator can have little 
control. 
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SOWING BEANS, 


A few mazagan beans may be sown about the beginning of 
this month. Sow them ona sheltered south border; if the 
autumn be mild, they may probably produce a few dishes of 
young beans, but if not, the trouble is not great. 


SOWING PEAS. 


In the first week of the month a few of Knight’s marrow- 
pea may be sown, or the Charlton or early frame. Give them 
occasional waterings in dry weather. They may afford a few 
peas in autumn, if the weather be mild. Little dependance, 
however, should be placed on this sowing, but the crops of 
Knight’s marrow, as directed for last month, will, if properly 
attended to, come in both abundantly, and, in all probability, 
will last until the frost destroys them. 


PLANTING LATE CAULIFLOWERS. 


About the latter end of the month, the cauliflowers which 
were sown in May, and intended for a late crop, and which 
were pricked out the latter end of June, will now be of a pro- 
per age to plant out permanently; they may be planted in an 
exposed situation, at not more than eighteen or twenty inches 
square, as the flowers of this crop will not attain to so large a 
size as those of the former crops of the season; they must, 
however, be planted in a rich soil, in order that they may be 
obtained in the greatest possible perfection, and in the greatest 
abundance. If they be properly stored, according to the 
directions given in October, some excellent cauliflowers may 
be had at Christmas, and even at a later period. They must 
be regularly watered if the weather be dry, and in all other 
respects attend to them, according to the directions given for 
the other crops of cauliflowers. 
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PLANTING CABBAGES. 


Prepare ground to plant out full crops of cabbages for au- 
tumn and winter use. Let the ground be well dug, and mode- 
rately dunged. Plant the cabbages in lines, two feet apart, 
and eighteen inches between the plants in the line; if ground 
be scarce, plant as before directed between rows of peas, 
beans, or such crops as are soon to be cleared off the ground. 
_ Let a good supply be planted at this time; if the weather be 
dry, give plenty of water, until they be established in the 
ground. 


TAKING UP THE CROPS OF WINTER ONIONS. 


As the crops of onions which were sown last autumn, and 
were transplanted, as has been already noticed, as well as 
those which were not transplanted, begin to ripen, particular 
attention should be paid to them, and their tops bent down, 
which will hasten their ripening. Those which are already 
ripe should be pulled, and carried to a dry place for a few days 
to dry and harden, before they are removed to the store-house. 
If they have succeeded well in their growth, they will be in 
general large, and should be tied up in bunches or ropes, as 
they are generally called, and hung up for use. 


TRANSPLANT CELERY. 


For this purpose, prepare trenches in order to plant out a 
good crop for autumn and winter use. These trenches are 
often made only one foot wide, and a single row of plants put 
ineach. This is a very good method for early crops, such as 
were planted last month, but it is evidently a great waste of 
ground. ‘The method we would recommend has been prac- 
tised by us for many years, and is generally adopted by the 
market-gardeners in the vicinity of Edinburgh. Make the 
trenches from four to six feet wide, and one foot deep or more, 
throwing the mould taken out of the trench equally on both 
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sides of the trench, taking care to break the mould as finely 
as possible, which will render it fit for the earthing up of the 
crop as it advances. 

Lay a good quantity of rotten dung in the bottom of the 
trench, which dig in to a reasonable depth, or if the ground 
be shallow, and inclined toa gravelly bottom, the dung may 
be regularly spread on the bottom of the trench, and an inch 
or two of mould taken from the sides to cover it. In beds 
thus prepared, set the celery plants, which have been trans- 
planted into a nursing-bed the preceding month,.in rows across, 
about one foot apart, and the plants eight inches distant in 
line. When planted, give the whole a good watering. If the 
weather be dry, the beds may be watered as the process of 
planting proceeds, and after all the plants are set, give them 
a good watering to settle the mould about their roots. The 
dung should be from six to nine inches thick, and as rotten 
as can be procured. The great advantage of this method, in- 
dependently of a great saving of ground, is, that if any quarter 
of the garden be fixed upon and cropped with celery, it will 
be, in two years, completely trenched, and manured over to any 
depth that the trenches may be made, by making them the 
second year in the space occupied by the mould between the 
trenches of the preceding season. 

The facility of earthing up the crop is greater by this method | 
than by the other. When the plants require to be earthed up, 
take two boards of the same length as the width of the trench, 
and six or eight inches broad; place the boards between two 
rows of the plants, which can be done by a boy, then place 
them pretty close to the plants, and the space between the 
boards should then be filled up with mould very finely pul- 
verized, by two men, one on each side of the trench. Whena ~ 
sufficient quantity of mould is put in, remove the boards, and 
proceed to another space, and so on till the whole be completed. 
We have found from experience that this is the most expeditious 
method, and the same piece of ground will contain more than 
six times the quantity of celery that is generally obtained from 
the single drill or trench system. 

In the Gardeners Magazine for March, 1827, the following 
method of growing celery is recommended by Mr. George 
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Gledstone, at Netherwillon, Northumberland, and he declares 
it to be the result of an experience of thirty years. 

Select a piece of ground in an open situation, if it be level, the 
better. If the celery be grown in single trenches, they ought 
to be five feet apart; if six feet trenches and planted across, 
leave five feet between. But to proceed with the single trench: 
this must be thrown out three feet wide, and three and a half 
deep, place a stake in the centre at each end of the trench, 
make the bottom level, beat in clay regularly to the thickness 
of six inches; then lay two courses of stones or bricks length- 
ways of the trench, and parallel to each other, leaving a space 
of one foot six inches between. Each course ought to be 
eight or nine inches thick, and laid in lime-mortar; the clay 
should be well pointed to the stones, to make all water tight, 
this being the only utility the clay and stones are intended for. 

The trenches are now to he filled to the height of the stones, 
with a composition of strong clay loam, common earth, and 
rotten dung, then pour in as much water as the trench will 
hold, making the whole a sort of puddle. It will be advisable 
to lay a slate or flat stone down the centre of each trench, to 
prevent the clay from being injured by any unskilful hand that 
may be employed in taking up the celery, or renewing the 
composition in the trenches. Level down the soil to and over 
the stones, filling the trench in the centre with the above com- 
position to two feet from the bottom; this places the plants 
fifteen inches above the puddle, and forms a trench one foot 
below the surface, which is an advantage in earthing up the 
plants. 

Where early celery is required, it is advisable to sow a little 
seed in the first or second week in February. Where there is 
the convenience of a vinery, sow it either in boxes or pots, 
giving the plants plenty of air as soon as they vegetate ; plants 
grown in heat are more apt to run to seed than when sown in 
the open ground. As soon as the plants are fit to transplant, 
provide a slight hot-bed, cover the inside of the frame with 
flat stones or slates, laying their edges close to each other, 
then cover the stones or slates with strong fresh loam and rotten 
dung to the depth of four inches. As soon as the soil is warm, 
till the frame with the young plants three inches apart each 
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way; observe to take off all the tap-roots, give a little water, 
and put on the lights; give plenty of air, and when the plants 
are well rooted, take off the lights every mild day, and leave 
plenty of air at nights. When the plants have become tolerably 
strong and hardy, remove the lights altogether, and cover only 
at nights with a mat, watering freely in dry weather. When 
the plants have reached the height of six or eight inches, they 
ought then to be removed into the trenches: cut the plants out 
in squares, placing them carefully about eight inches apart:in 
the trench. When the work is performed by a careful and 
active hand, they will scarcely feel their removal; their roots 
will reach the puddle in the space of fifteen or twenty days, 
when their growth will be accelerated in a rapid degree. There 
will be a visible change in their external appearance, from an 
ordinary hue to a deep dark green, nearly bordering upon 
black. When the plants have grown to the height of eighteen 
or twenty inches, they will then require a little earthing up, 
but be sure to give a good watering first, and place a little 
water-run sand round each plant, which keeps all clean and 
free from worm-eating and canker. Where a retentive bottom 
is found, this preparation is not necessary ; but to prevent worm- ° 
eating or canker, when the trenches are prepared in the ordi- 
sary way, draw a drill three inches deep, in the centre of 
each crop, fill the drill with sand and plant as usual. 

If a good stock of celery plants be planted in a composi- 
tion as directed above (but not in a hot-bed), upon a piece of 
sround beaten hard to prevent the roots striking deep, you ~ 
may with these plants fill the early celery trenches the second 
time in the same year, and one quarter of the dung used in 
the common way will do to renew the trenches after the first 
year. By allowing the plants four inches distance from each 
other in the composition, they will grow strong, and remove 
when twelve or fifteen inches high, and be soon ready to 
earth up. 


BORECOLE. 


The different sorts of greens under this general name should 
be planted, as directed last month. Let every piece of vacant 
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ground, which is not intended for any other crop, or for any 
operation of improvement, such as trenching, winter-fallow- 
ing, &c., be now filled with the different sorts of greens, sa- 
voys, Brussels-sprouts, and broccolis. Many of the latter sorts 
will probably be destroyed by frost, but should they all survive, 
they will be useful in spring, when vegetables are generally 
scarce. If circumstances will admit of it, make choice of 
different situations for them, in order that the greater proba- 
bility may exist of a considerable number of them surviving 
the winter. Situations which are the least exposed to the full 
action of the morning sun in spring are undoubtedly the best, 
and next to that, a high dry exposed situation, avoiding, if 
possible, those places which are under the shade of trees, as 
the rain dropping from them will keep the crops always damp, 
and the obstruction which they give to the free circulation of 
air will generate a dampness, extremely injurious to vegetables. 


BRUSSELS-SPROUTS. 


Plant successional crops of this useful vegetable. Let the 
ground be well manured, and allow the plants to stand two 
feet apart. Hoe and earth up the crop planted last month, 
which will encourage their growth. 


SAVOYS. 


Plant full crops of savoys at the beginning, and for later 
crops, at the end of the month. In all other respects observe 
the directions given for borecoles. 


SOWING AND PLANTING ENDIVE. 


At the beginning, the middle, and end of the month, endive 
for a full crop may be sown. The green, and white curled are 
very good sorts for general use, but any of the other sorts 
may be sown according to fancy. They are divided into two 
general divisions, the first are the curled endives with narrow 
leaves, and are by the French called Chicorées; the other 
division comprehends the broad-leayed sorts, commonly called 
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Batavian endive, the Scaroles of the French. The Batavian 
sorts are of large size when well grown. That sort called the 
small Batavian is decidedly the best of the Batavians, as it 
blanches with little trouble, and is mild without being bitter. 

About the middle of the month, the endive which was sown 
according to the directions given in June, will be fit to piant 
out. An open spot of light rich earth must be -chosen, which 
must be dug a full spit deep. Then some shallow trenches 
must be formed with the spade, or large drills made with the 
hoe, about twelve or fifteen inches asunder. The plants are 
to be set in these trenches or drills, about nine or ten inches 
apart, and a moderate watering immediately given to them, 
which must be oceasionally repeated until the plants have taken 
fresh root. 

The tap-root must be a little shortened before planting, 
as well as the points of the leaves. The reason of plant- 
ing in deep drills, instead of on the plain surface, as is often 
done, is, that the leaves may be blanched with little trouble, 
and the water applied to their roots not be wasted. To have 
endive large, it is absolutely necessary to plant it in ground 
of which one half is nearly composed of rotten manure. 


BLANCHING ENDIVE. 


The blanching of endive is frequently performed in the same 
manner as early cabbages, by tying them up with strands of 
matting. If, however, the plants be carefully earthed up, 
the blanching of the curled kinds will be thereby more easily 
accomplished than by tying up, as they do not come together 
so well in the hearts. On the other hand, the Batavian kinds 
thrive better by being tied up, arising from the more upright 
manner of their growth. If, however, the plants be set in 
drills, the process of blanching may be facilitated by adopting 
either of the methods according to the option of the grower. 

Another method of blanching endive presents itself, which 
is performed by setting up common roofing tiles over the plants 
in the form of a triangle, and if tiles cannot be procured, large 
slates will have the same effect; but a method attended with 
less trouble is to place some thin boards, about a dozen feet 
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in length, and nine or ten inches in breadth over the plants, 
and the 'mould drawn up to their sides so as to keep them in 
a steady position. In several places, however, pots are to be 
procured made for the express purpose of blanching endive, 
and are similar to those used for sea-kale, only rather smaller 
in size. The common garden flower-pot will blanch endive 
well, and the same directions will apply as those which have 
been already given for sea-kale. 


EARTHING UP CARDOONS. 


It is now the proper season to give a final thinning to the 
cardoons which were sown in May, and they should be left at 
a distance of eight or nine inches apart in the row. The 
ground must be hoed amongst them, for the purpose of stirring 
the surface, and also for the eradication of any weeds that may 
be in the ground. A little of the earth which was thrown out 
in the formation of the trenches, may be put to their stems, 
but too much earth must not be put at one time, and the 
greatest care must be taken not to bury their heart-leaves. 
The earthing up must always be done when the ground is dry, 
and it must be repeated every two or three weeks during the 
summer, for if the plants be allowed to grow to any length 
between the earthings, a considerable difficulty will be expe- 
rienced in performing the operation properly, on account of 
the rapid growth of the plants. 

There is a species of cardoon cultivated in France under 
the name of cardoon of Tours, which is reckoned better than 
the sort cultivated in England. It is of so formidable a nature, 
in consequence of the spines, with which it is thickly covered, 
that great caution is necessary in working amongst them to 
avoid personal injury. A strong leather dress and gloves are 
therefore worn in all operations with this species. It has not 
been yet introduced into the British gardens, as far as we can 
learn. 

Cardoons sown in June for a full crop, may, about the end 
of the month, be finally thinned out; taking care to earth 
them up as they advance in growth. 
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SOWING CARDOONS, 


Cardoons for a late crop may yet be sown; and it is pro- 
bable they will succeed, if the winter be not severe. A spot 
should be chosen as dry as possible, and the seed sown as 
directed in May. 


CARROTS. 


About the beginning of this month sow some carrot-seed, to 
raise crops for use in October or November, and if slightly 
protected, they will continue good until the spring. 


ARTICHOKES, 


At this season artichokes will be coming into use, and if it 
be wished to have them of a large size, in order to encourage 
the main head, all the suckers or small heads, which grow out 
from the sides of the stems, should be pruned off. Particular 
care should be taken, immediately after having cut off the 
head of the artichoke, to break the stalk down close to the 
ground. ‘This practice, although disregarded by many as un- 
worthy their notice, is nevertheless of greater consequence than 
is generally imagined; for if the stalks be suffered to remain, 
they greatly impoverish the roots, and exhaust them to such 
a degree as to injure their future bearing. 


SOWING ONIONS, 


Towards the latter end of the month some onion-seed may 
be sown to stand the winter, for which purpose a spot of rich 
ground should be dug in a sheltered, but not a shaded situa- 
tion. The ground having been divided into beds about four 
feet wide, proceed to sow the seed moderately thick, and rake 
it well; or the seeds may be sown in drills, according to the 
directions already given for spring crops. About Michaelmas 
the plants will have attained a sufficient degree of strength to 
enable them to sustain the severity of the winter, and in the 
following months of March and April, they will furnish the 
necessary supplies for salads and other culinary purposes. 
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When the plants have attained a moderate size, they should 
be carefully weeded, which, if neglected, the weeds will soon 
overtop the plants, and check them in their growth, if not 
wholly destroy them. (See next month.) 


SOWING WELSH ONIONS. 


This is a very hardy sort of onion, and withstands the 
severest frosts. Sow nowasmall bed of them, and they will 
- come in use in the spring. It isa perennial plant, and need 
not be sown every year. A bed, in tolerably good ground, will 
last two or three years, or longer. 


PLANTING LEEKS. 


If a sufficient quantity of leeks were not transplanted last 
month, let it now be done. The ground should be well ma- 
nured, as they will remain upon it till the following spring. 
Leeks are, to use the common expression, a gross feeder, 
therefore the ground cannot be too highly manured for them. 


SOW BROCCOLI SEED. 


Broccoli-seed may be sown at this time for a late spring 
erop, and it should be the last sowing of the season. It 
would also be advisable that the seed should be in the ground 
before the tenth, or at the latest, before the fifteenth of the 
month. A bed of rich mellow earth should be chosen for this 
seed, and if the weather be dry, a moderate watering should 
be given. 

About the middle, or the latter end of August, or the begin- 
ning of September, the plants raised from this sowing will be 
sufficiently forward to prick out where they are to remain, and 
in April, or the beginning of May, a supply of small heads 
will be obtained. 


PLANTING BROCCOLI. 


A full crop of broccoli may now be transplanted, for which 
purpose a piece of the richest ground should be dug, ond if it 
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has been previously well manured, it will prove of consider- 
able benefit to the crop. 

The plants should be set out in rows, allowing at least 
two feet between each row, and about the same distance from 
one another in the row. Immediately that they are planted, 
give them some water, and if the weather should subsequently 
prove dry, the watering should be repeated once every two or 
three days, until the plants have taken root. 

Look carefully over the whole brassica tribe in showery 
weather, and destroy slugs, which otherwise would soon de- 
stroy the crops. Much has been said on the destruction of 
‘slugs, but we have never found a more effectual method than 
that of simply picking them up with the hand. This ought to 
be the first thing done in the mornings, the earlier the better, 
and as they are gathered into a flower-pot, let them be carried 
away to a great distance from the garden, and buried; or, if 
they be thrown into a tub, and a quantity of hot water poured 
over them, they will soon be destroyed. 

Continue to look carefully for a few mornings over the crops 
subject to be annoyed by the slugs, and the injury will! soon be 
remedied. Lime is sometimes strewed round each plant, but it 
soon loses its alkalescent properties when laid on the damp 
ground, and much sooner when exposed to the dews and rain. 
Lime-water has been recommended, but that is attended with 
more trouble, and less success, than the plan of picking them 
up by the hand. 


FRENCH OR KIDNEY-BEANS. 


Kidney-beans may now he planted for a late crop, for which 
purpose either the running kinds or the dwarfs are the most 
proper. It must, however, be observed, that unless the seed 
be planted before the third week of this month, this crop very 
rarely succeeds, especially if the autumn be unfavorable. 

Ihe situation most proper for this crop, is where it may in 
some degree be sheltered from the severity of the frost, which 
sometimes happens in the mornings of September; but if the 
weather prove mild, this crop, if regularly and constantiy 
gathered as it is produced, will continue to bear until October. 
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In the planting of beans at this season, if the weather be 
very hot, and the ground parched, it will be found beneficial 
to soak them in pond or river water for seven or eight hours ; 
putting them into the water in the morning. and immediately 
on taking them out, to plant them. Considerable advantage 
will be derived from watering the drills before the beans be 
planted. 

It must, however, be carefully observed, that the beans 
should not be soaked, excepting under the above-mentioned 
circumstances ; at any other time, it will be found sufficient to 
water the drills well, and then to plant the beans immediately, 
covering them over lightly with earth. 


WINTER-SPINACH. 


Winter-spinach may be now sown, and for this season the 
prickly-seeded kind is the best, as being better able to endure 
the cold rains and frosts than the round-seeded sort. This 
crop, unless in a cold or exposed situation, need not be sown 
until the first or second week in August, (see August); and 
even in a warm exposure, it were better to defer it until the 
latter end of that month. 

For this seed a situation should be chosen that has the 
advantage of the winter’s sun, and after the ground has been 
well dug, the seed should be sown thinly, in drills, and raked 
in, or the seed may be sown broad-cast, and then afterwards 
raked in regularly. 

It will be found beneficial to sow a little brown Dutch or 
common cabbage-lettuce with the spinach-seed for winter use. 

The ground intended for spinach cannot be too highly ma- 
nured, in fact, it is upon old dunghills that it will grow to its 
largest size. 

As this spinach is intended to stand during the winter, it 
would be advisable to sow two crops, one on ground highly 
manured, and the other on a soil of lesser richness. ‘The 
former will be in high luxuriance for autumn and. early winter 
use, and the latter, being less succulent, will more effectually 
resist the influence of frost, and be in good condition until 
the spring, 5 
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TURNIPS, 


This month may be considered as the most favorable season 
for the sowing of turnips for autumn and winter use. The 
plants raised from this sowing will be fit to draw in September, 
and will improve in growth from Michaelmas to Christmas, 
and should a moderate winter ensue, they will continue in 
perfection until the following spring. 

An open situation should be chosen for this seed; the ground 
well dug, and the seed sown whilst the earth is still fresh; 
particular care must be taken not to sow it too thick. 

The turnips which were sown in June should now be hoed, 
and this operation should be performed when the weather is 
dry. All weeds should be cut down, and the turnips thinned 
out to about seven or eight inches distant. 

At a season when the turnip-fly is not apprehended, the 
seed may be put into the ground without any preparation ; 
but if the seed be sown in the hot weather of summer, it is 
advisable to make use of some cheap preventive of the fly. 
It appears from a trial of Mr. Knight, at the suggestion of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, that lime slaked with urine, and mixed 
with a treble quantity of soot, if sprinkled in with the seed 
at the time of sowing, will preiect the seeds and germes from 
the ravages of this pernicious insect. This antidote, however, 
cannot be conveniently applied, unless the seed be sown in 
drills. A remedy, still more simple, has been recommended 
by other horticulturists, which consists in merely steeping 
the seed in sulphur-water, in the proportion of an ounce of 
sulphur to a pint of water, which will be sufficient for soaking 
about three pounds of seed. 

In the dry seasons of 1825 and 1826, when few turnips 
were raised in the kingdom, we derived considerable advantage 
by covering the ground with common hurdles, as soon as the 
seed was sown. By this means, the ground was partially 
shaded, at the same time that it was prevented being trodden 
upon by the people during the process of watering. It must, 
however, be observed, that in this case, the ground was well 
saturated with water before the seed was sown, a practice 
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which, i dry weather, is of the highest importance to every 
crop. The hurdles were allowed to remain on the ground 
until the rough leaves had appeared on the turnips. As a 
proof of the efficacy of this practice, a piece of ground, which 
was sown on the same day and with the same kind of seed, 
but on which the hurdles were not placed, did not produce one 
plant within a yard of each other. 


SOWING COLEWORTS. 


This is the proper time to sow a full crop of coleworts, for 
autumn and winter use, and also for plants to stand until 
the spring, when the savoys and other greens have been con- 
sumed. 

In order to have good colewort plants, sow some of the best 
Yorkshire or sugar-loaf cabbage-seed; the Battersea and Ant- 
werp kinds may also be sown, but all the kinds of slow-heart- 
ing cabbage should be rejected. Considerable benefit is 
derived from sowing the above seeds, as those plants, which 
are not cut in their colewort state may be allowed to stand to 
cabbage. 

If coleworts be wanted for winter use, the seed should be 
sown the last week in June, or at farthest in the first week of 
this month. This sowing will produce plants fit for use in 
November and December; but if plants be wanted for spring 
use, the third or fourth week of this month is soon enough 
to sow the seed. 

An open spot of ground should be prepared for each sowing, 
and divided into beds of three or four feet in width, in which 
the seed should be sown moderately thick, and raked in 
regularly. In about a week or ten days, the plants will make 
their appearance, and in September will have attained suffi- 
cient strength for transplantation. ‘The plants should be set 
in rows about a foot asunder, and about seven or eight inches 
distant from each other in the rows. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLING, 


The cucumber plants which were sown or planted in the 
natural ground to produce picklers, should be now attended to. 
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The vines will have begun to advance, and should be laid 
out in regular order; but, at the beginning of the month, it 
will be proper to dig and loosen the ground lightly between 
the holes of the plants, taking care not to go too near to dis- 
turb their roots. In the course of this operation, draw some 
earth between and round the stems of the plants in each hole, 
pressing it down gently, with the view of making them spread 
different ways. At the same time, draw the earth up round 
each hole, in order to form a basin to contain the water which 
is given in dry weather, and as the runners of the plants ad- 
vance in growth, let them be trained out in a regular manner 
and pegged down. This will induce them to push out roots 
at their joints, and thereby impart additional strength and 
vigor to the plants. 

In dry weather, the plants must be liberally supplied with 
water, which, if the season be yery hot, should be given every 
evening. 


GARLICK AND ESCHALOTS. 


The eschalots and garlick which are full grown should now 
be taken up, the proper season for which is known by the 
leaves, which always begin to wither when the bulbs or cloves 
have attained their full size. 


GATHERING SEEDS. 


When the weather is fine, gather the different sorts of seeds 
as they ripen, and immediately that they are collected, spread 
them on a dry place, exposed to a free current of air; let them 
lie until they be sufficiently hardened, turning them every day, 
then having beaten and cleared them from their husks, and all 
other refuse, store them away in bags or boxes. 


HERBS. 


Plant all the sorts of herbs which have been propagated 
this season, either by cuttings or seeds, accordingly as they 
appear sufficiently strong and well rooted. Also gather flowers 
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of medicinal and other herbs, and when dry, let them be put 
up in bags for use. Those which are in request for drying or 
distilling, as they advance to maturity, should be cut or ga- 
thered, and disposed of in a dry airy room, till they be dis- 
tilled, or otherwise used. 


SALADS. 


Sow and plant successional crops of lettuces. Sow at the 
beginning, middle, and again at the end of the month. ‘These 
sowings will provide lettuces for the months of September and 
October. Thin and transplant all sorts of lettuce fit for that 


purpose; allow plenty of room, and give occasional supplies of 
water. 


TURNIP-ROOTED RADISH. 


This is the best time of the year to sow the large black 
turnip-rooted radish, for autumn and winter use. There are 
two sorts, generally known by the name of the black and white 
Spanish radish, the former of which is held in the highest 
estimation, and is the most universally cultivated. 

The seed may be sown any time during this month, some in 
the beginning of it for autumn use, and some for the principal 
winter crop, about the middle of it. It should be sown broad- 
cast in an open space of ground that has been just dug, trodden 
down and raked in regularly. 

When the plants have attained some size, they should be 
hoed out to about six or eight inches distant; in September 
and October they will be ready to draw for the table; by 
November they will have attained their full growth, and con- 
tinue in perfection during the whole winter. 

Some small turnip-radish may be also sown for autumn use, 
which should be principally of the white sort, mixing with it a 
small portion of the red. The radishes sown last month should 
now be thinned to about three inches apart. 


SOWING SHORT-TOP AND SALMON RADISHES, 


Short-top and salmon radishes may be sown any time this 
month to draw in August; but for a principal autumn crop to 
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draw in September, some of each sort should be sown in the 
last week of this month. ‘The seed should be sown in an open 
exposure, in ground that has been newly dug. 


SMALL SALADING. 


If a regular supply of small salading be required, some of 
each sort, such as mustard, cressos, &c., should be sown every 
week. 

The seed should be sown on shady borders, in drills, and in 
dry weather should be daily watered, or it will not vegetate 
regularly. If the weather be very sultry, shade the crops 
during the greater part of the day with mats. A mat well 
soaked in water, kept in that state, and thrown over the beds 
when the seeds are sown, and there left until they vegetate, 
will greatly promote their growth; the mat, however, must be 
removed as soon as the seeds are fully above ground. 


WORK TO BE DONE IN THE CULINARY GARDEN, 


Attend to the directions given last month, as far as regards 
watering, clearing the ground of weeds, and hoeing and earth- 
ing up all crops as they advance. Again give a general hoeing 
to the whole garden, remove all disagreeable objects, destroy 
insects and slugs. Attend to neatness and regularity in every 
part. Let all useless and decaying leaves and stems of vege- 
tables be removed from among the crops, and carry them to 
any piece of ground that is to be immediately dug; this will 
not only give the garden a neat appearance, but will manure 
the ground on which they are put. The leaves and stems of 
all crops of cabbages, potatoes, carrots, turnips, &c., as they 
are daily gathered for use, are to be carried away to an unoccu- 
pied place and cut off, and as soon as convenient be dug — 
into the ground, or carried at once to the compost-yard for 
making vegetable mould. They should not be left carelessly 
on the ground on which they grew, unless they be such roots of 
cabbages or borecoles as may be wanted to produce sprouts for 
a future crop. 
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AUGUST. 


SOWING CAULIFLOWER. 


Cauliflowers for the early crops of next year are to be sown 
this month at the middle, and again at the end of it. Long 
experience has taught the London market-gardeners to sow 
upon the 21st of the month, but that any one day in particular 
should be chosen, appears ridiculous. If they be sown too 
soon in the month, they are apt to button; andif too late, they 
will not be sufficiently strong to weather the winter. The first 
sowing may be made the end of the second week, and the se- 
cond sowing the middle of the third. Sow ona border of light 
earth, and give water if the state of the weather demand it. 


SOWING SPINACH FOR WINTER AND SPRING USE. 


Spinach should be sown both at the beginning and also at 
the end of this month, to produce a supply during autumn, 
winter, and the spring months, until the spring-sown crops 
come in to succeed it. The prickly-seeded sort is to be pre- 
ferred for this sowing, as being less tender than the round- 
seeded kind, and better calculated to stand the severity of the 
winter. Ground intended for spinach cannot well be too 
highly manured, as the larger and more succulent the herb is, 
the more it is esteemed. Spinach, however, when too strong, 
will not stand the winter so well as that, which is less suc- 
culent. Still, if the weather be mild, such strong crops will 
afford an abundant winter supply. As at this season there will 
be plenty of spare garden-ground, we have found it to be 
good practice to sow a piece of ground, slightly manured, 
with this crop, as a substitute for the other, should it fail 
during the winter. Whichever mode is adopted, it is neces- 
sary to choose a sheltered, but not a shaded situation for it, 
that is, one that is dry and well exposed to the sun. In wet 
soils, ridges may be formed a foot or eighteen inches high, on 
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which the seeds should be sown; this will not only preserve 
the spinach, but also act as a winter fallow to the ground. 


SOWING CABBAGE. 


The cabbage, being a biennial, the principal crops are ob- 
tained by sowing the year previous to that in which the crops 
are to be reaped. A nice attention ought to be paid to the 
time of sowing this crop, which is the first or second week in 
August, this time being most conducive to ultimate success. 
Some sow in the end of July, to have plants stronger before the 
approach of winter, but of a crop so forward, many of them, 
and often all, run to seed in the spring; therefore, be careful 
to make the principal sowing neither sooner than about the 
fifth, nor later than about the twelfth of August. If sown 
sooner, many of the plants would run to seed in spring; and 
if sown later, they would not acquire sufficient strength before 
winter to enable them to stand severe weather. ‘The sorts to 
be preferred for this sowing are early dwarf York, East Ham, 
early emperor, and sugar-loaf, for first crops; and large 
York, large sugar-loaf, Battersea, Penton, Imperial, Antwerp, 
Russian, Be. a fot secondary spring crops. 


TRANSPLANTING CELERY. 


Celery for a principal crop should be planted both at the 
beginning, middle, and end of the month. Make the trenches 
four or five feet wide, and bury in them a thick coating of 
good moist dung, on which set the plants in rows across the 
oed a foot apart, and five or six inches apart in the line. 
When planted, give frequent and copious supplies of water, 
and if the weather be hot and dry while the operation is 
going on, let them be shaded by mats supported on sticks laid 
across the trenches. ‘T’ne waterings must be continued while 
the dry weather continues, or until the plants be perfectly 
established. Celery, being indigenous to wet moist ditches, 
requires a more than ordinary supply of that element. Earth 
up the early crops as they advance, in doing which, care must 
be taken, at all times, not to let any eart fall into the hearts 
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of the plants which would destroy the heart-buds, and cause 
them to push a number of stems, consequently they would be 
rendered wholly useless. This operation should never be 
performed in wet weather, nor in the morning, until the sun 
has absorbed all the moisture from the plants, otherwise the 
stalks would become scabbed, spotted, and be unfit for the 
table. 


PLANTING COLEWORTS. 


If a succession be required, coleworts may still be planted, 
as directed last month. 


SOWING, PLANTING, AND BLANCHING ENDIVE. 


About the middle of the month endive may be sown for a 
late crop. A number of those which were sown last month 
may also be planted out, according to the directions given in 
July (see July). The advancing crops must be cleaned and 
hoed, and if an early crop of endive be required, the blanch- 
ing may be begun either by earthing, tying up with strands of 
matting, or in any other manner as directed in July. Ina 
few weeks, it will be fit for use. 


SOWING CARROT-SEED. 


Carrot-seed may be sown in a moderate quantity, to rear 
plants to stand througn the winter for spring use. Sow some 
the first week, and again about the end of the month. Choose 
a light dry spot to sow them on. Do not sow too thick, and 
take care to rake in the seed regularly. 


SOWING WINTER ONIONS. 


The most proper time to sow a full crop of winter onions is 
the first or second week in this month; the ground in which 
they are sown must be dry and rich, for if it be heavy or wet, 
the crop is apt to be thrown out by frosts. It is, however, 
beyond dispute, that this is the most proper time durin; the 
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whole year to sow for a full crop, on land that is very light, for 
m ground of that nature, the crops which are sown in the spring 
are apt, in the summer months, to be attacked by maggots, 
and the crop is thereby entirely lost. This, however, is not 
the case with onions sown at this time, as before the heat or 
the summer sets in, the crops are well grown, and beyond all 
danger. 

The most proper kinds are the Strasburg and Deptford, 
the preference, however, should be given to the former, and in 
order to insure a plentiful supply in the spring, the seed should 
be sown rather thickly, green onions being then in request, 
as well as a stock for transplanting. 


LAYING DOWN THE CROPS OF ONIONS. 


At this time the spring sown crops will be fast approaching 
maturity, and, with the view of forwarding them, and pro- 
moting the swelling of the bulbs, they should be carefully laid, 
according to the directions already given in May. Those 
which are in the most forward state will be fit to be taken up 
by the middle or end of the month, directions for which, see 
September. 


PLANTING OUT SAVOYS. 


Savoys for autumn and winter use should now be planted 
out. In order to have them of a fine size, the ground, if it 
has been previously impoverished, will require a good dressing 
of dung; but if planted where early potatoes, or such crops 
which have not much exhausted the ground, have been grown, 
they will attain a good size without any further preparation. 
Savoys, and all other sorts of greens, may with propriety be 
:lanted between rows of peas, beans, and similar crops, where 
ground is scarce, but in doing so, they should be well dunged. 
Choose the best formed plants, and plant them two feet, or 
two feet anda half apart between the rows, and fifteen or 
eighteen inches distant in the line. — 
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ARTICHOKES. 


The plantations of artichokes will now be coming into fruit : 
when it is the object to have large heads, all, or the greater 
part of the smaller ones, which issue from the sides, should 
be displaced; but when the small heads are used for culinary 
purposes, they should be thinned out while they are still 
young. 

Three or four heads are a sufficient crop for plants of a 
middling strength, but those which are very strong and well- 
established may be allowed to produce a greater number. 

Artichokes, in order to produce chard, should, as soon as 
the principal crop is gathered, have their leaves cut over about 
six inches above the ground, and their stems cut as close to 
it as possible. It is to be observed that, to produce chard, the 
plants will be destroyed, therefore a certain portion of the 
stock of plants should be set apart for that purpose, and on 
the supposition that new plantations are made annually to 
a certain extent, the loss of a portion of the oldest plants will 
be in conformity with good practice. 


CUCUMBER FLANTS.—See Forcing-Garden. 


BROCCOLI. 


At the beginning of this month, prepare a piece of ground 
for the reception of a crop of broccoli, for which purpose an 
open spot should be chosen, not shaded by trees, and let the 
ground be well dunged, which will considerably improve the 
crop. 

The plants should be set out in rows about three feet apart, 
and about the same distance, or at least two feet asunder in 
the rows, and immediately after planting them, give to each of 
them a moderate watering if the ground be dry. 

The broccoli-plants which were transplanted last month 
should now have the earth drawn up round their stalks, at the 
same time giving them a liberal watering; this wili strengthen 
them and forward their growth considerably. 
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PARSLEY. 


Parsley may be sown this month, for winter and spring use, 
this being the most natural season for sowing biennials. 


SOWING TURNIP-SEED. 


For the latest crop, turnips may be sown at the beginning 
and towards the end of this month. ‘The advantage should 
be taken of moist weather, or the seeds will be liable to fail. 

The turnips sown last month should now be hoed and 
thinned out, for which operation a dry day should be chosen. 

It is always the better practice to have them properly 
thinned out before they have grown too large, for which rea- 
son, as soon as the rough leaves appear, it is time to begin to 
thin them, as it can then be done with a greater degree of 
regularity. Thin them to about four or six inches apart. The 
sorts to sow at this time are the yellow Dutch and Aberdeen 
yellow, both excellent of their kind; a little of the Maltese 
yellow may be sown, being a beautiful and excéllent small 
root. In families, where these may be objected to, on account 
of their color, the common round white may be substituted, 
but it is not so good a root for keeping. 


SOWING AMERICAN CRESS. 


About the middle or latter end of the month, black American 
cress may be sown on a warm border, or on beds of light dry 
earth, in any situation that is well exposed to the sun. It 
is very hardy, will stand the winter well, and come in for 
use early in the spring. 


SOWING RADISHES, 


Crops for autumn supply should be sown three or four times 
about the end of this month. A dry and rather sheltered 
situation is to be preferred, as has been already observed in 
the preceding month. ‘The quicker these plants are grown the 
more tender and crisp will they prove. When stinted in 
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growth, they become hard, sticky, and entirely unfit for use. 
The expense of the seed is trifling, and the trouble small, 
therefore repeated small sowings are to be preferred to larger 
crops, which would consequently take a longer time in using. 
Any of the kinds may be sown at this time with almost equal 
success. 


SOWING BLACK SPANISH RADISH. 


This excellent and useful winter salad should be sown at 
two or three different times during this month. As they have 
the property of keeping long after they are full grown, if 
stored in sand or in dry mould, in a sheltered situation, they 
may be sown in considerable quantity. Birds are apt to de- 
stroy the seeds of all the radish tribe, therefore precautionary 
measures should be taken to prevent the destruction of these 
crops. 


SOWING SMALL SALADING. 


Chervil may be sown in every respect as directed for Amert- 
can cress, and will stand during the winter, if not excessively 
severe. 

Cresses, mustard, rape, &c. may also be sown once or twice 
during this month. They will continue longer fit for use 
than during any of the preceding months. Sow rather a large 
border of Normandy or curled cress, at the bottom of a wall 
or pales, it will prove an excellent salad in autumn and winter. 


SOWING LETTUCE FOR SPRING USE, 


Sow on an open border, or in light warm soils in the open 
quarters, a portion of brown cos-lettuce, broad-cast, but thinly, 
to stand the winter and to come in use in spring. If the wea- 
ther be not unusually severe, they will stand the winter, and 
come in after those that have been wintered in frames, or 
under any other shelter, and will not run to seed so soon 
as many of the early spring-sown sorts. 
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HERBS. 


Continue to cut or gather all sorts of pot and medicinal 
herbs, as directed in July, according to the season and their 
state of growth. 


WORK TO BE DONE IN THE CULINARY GARDEN, 


Hoe, weed, thin, and stir the surface among all crops; 
water, shade, and attend to neatness and order; clear off all 
crops, as soon as they are exhausted, in order that the garden 
may always present a neat and orderly appearance. As slugs 
and other vermin will be now making deplorable ravages among 
crops of young plants, a constant attention is required to sub- 
due them. Those seeds which are ripening should be gathered 
when dry, and after being properly hardened, laid by for use 
in a dry airy seed-room. 

Some seeds retain their vegetative properties better when 
kept in the pods or seed-vessels, until they are to be sown in 
the spring; these, when perfectly dry, should be hung up in 
bunches in an airy shed out of the reach of frost. Accord- 
ingly as the crops are removed, let the ground be cleared of 
the refuse, either by hoeing and raking, or rather by rough 
digging, which will give the garden a much neater appearance, 
besides very much improve the soil by exposure to the atmo- 
sphere. Where evergreen hedges are attached to the culinary 
garden, this is a proper season for clipping them, and when 
the box edgings require renewing or mending, that may also 
now be done with every prospect of success. 


, 
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SEPTEMBER. 
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PLANTING ENDIVE. 


A small portion of the endive which was sown in August 
may now be planted out for a late crop. A warm border, or 
a sheltered situation, should be chosen for the plants; the soil 
should be light, and with these advantages, this crop will have 
a good chance of standing during the winter. Attend to the 
directions given in June and July for the advancing crops. 

The leaves of the early sown endive may be tied up to 
blanch, observing to perform this operation in dry weather. 
Choose the largest full-sized plants of luxuriant growth and 
full in the heart. The leaves must be gathered up evenly with 
the hand, and tied a little above the middle of each plant with 
some bass or a small osier twig. 


BLANCHING AND PLANTING LATE CROPS OF CELERY. 


The crops of celery as they advance should be earthed up as 
previously noticed. As the goodness of this crop depends on 
the attention paid to this part of their culture, it would be 
needless to mention, that the oftener that they are moulded up, 
the finer and more luxuriant will be the produce. 

Crops to come in during the latter end of winter and in 
spring should still be planted, the latter of which should be 
set out in single trenches, as being more readily covered during 
severe frosts, and the plants will be less exposed to damp 
during the autumn, and consequently the process of earthing 
them up will be more readily accomplished. 


EARTHING UP CARDOONS. 


By the end of this month cardoons will have attained a con- 


siderable height; the blanching of them should be proceeded 
in accordingly. 
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For that purpose, provide a number of small hay-bands, 
with which their leaves should be tied ‘closely and regularly 
together, for the purpose of enabling the mould to be put up 
round each plant. Let the mould be well broken, and lay it 
up about them as high as they are tied. Those earthed up 
now will be fit for use in October, November, and December, 
and for some time afterwards. In severe frost, they should be 
covered with dry litter, according to the directions given for 
celery. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 


The cauliflowers sown in August will now be fit for trans- 
planting into a nursing-bed ; for this purpose, prepare a bed of 
light rich mould, about the size of a common garden-frame, 
on which the young cauliflower-plants should be set, in order 
that, if cold and wet weather set in, the advantage may be 
taken of placing a frame and lights over them. This being 
done, draw from the seed-bed some of the finest of the plants, 
and deprive them of all their decayed or broken leaves. The 
plants which are crooked or black in their stems should be 
rejected. ‘They should be planted in rows about three or four 
inches apart, allowing nearly the same distance between the 
plants in the row. Particular care must be observed not to 
plant them so deep as to bury their hearts, the consequence of 
which would be their total destruction. 

The plants being set out, give them a little water for the 
purpose of settling the earth about the roots, but this operation 
should be performed in a very gentle manner, or otherwise 
the leaves may be broken or the earth washed into their hearts, 
either of which circumstances would prove highly detrimental 
to the plants. 

If the plants be backward in their growth, and small in size, 
it would be advisable to set on the frame and lights, which 
must be continued on for a few days until the plants have 
taken good root. When this has taken place, the glasses 
are again to be taken off, and used only occasionally during the 
following month. Observe that the plants should have a 
shade thrown over them when the sun is very strong, and 
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during the whole of the time that the lights are kept over 
them, air should be admitted to them, to prevent their drawing 
up too slender. 

If any heavy rains come on, it will, under those circum- 
stances, be necessary to put on the lights again, as a shelter 
to the plants. A superabundance of moisture would, at this 
time, be very injurious to the young plants, causing their stalks 
to turn black, and be the means, perhaps, of entirely rotting 
them. 

The plants having remained in the bed for about five or six” 
weeks, they should be transplanted where they are to remain 
under shelter during the winter. 


MICHAELMAS CAULIFLOWERS. 


Some of the cauliflower-plants which were set out in the 
month of July for a Michaelmas crop, will, towards the latter 
part of this month, or the beginning of the next, begin to 
show their heads. They should, therefore, be encouraged 
in their growth as much as possible, by drawing the hoe be- 
tween the rows, and drawing the earth up round their stalks. 
They should also be kept clear from weeds. 

If the weather in this month prove dry, dispose the earth 
round each stalk in the form of a basin, into which pour a 
quantity of water; by this means their growth will be so 
accelerated, that their heads will have attained a tolerably large 
size in October and November. 

If at this season any neglect be shewn in watering the plants, 
the consequence will be that the heads will be very diminutive 
in size. 


WINTER SPINACH. 


The crops of this vegetable directed to be sown last month 
should be thinned out as they proceed, and completely kept 
clear of weeds, either by repeated hoeing, or hand-weeding ; 
the former, however, is always to be preferred, as the neces- 
sary stirring of the surface encourages the growth of the plants. 
In wet weather, the latter mode of clearing them should be 
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adopted. Crops may still be sown for spring use, and as the 
plants will be smaller than those which were sown last month, 
they will have a better chance of standing the winter. 


ARTICHOKES. 


As the young leaves of artichokes intended for chard, and 
which were put in a state of preparation for that purpose last 
month, advance to the height of a foot or eighteen inches, 
they should be tied together with strings of matting and then 
enveloped with clean straw, and gradually moulded up, as 
practised with cardoons, or the leaves may be carefully held 
together by the hand, and bound round with hay-bands, and 
the mould drawn round them. 


MUSHROOMS. 


Mushrooms have long been held in estimation in this coun- 
try, and the cultivation of them is not of modern date. The 
early gardeners seem to have cultivated them on ridges of warm 
dung, and no mention is made by any of them of mushrooms 
having been found at any time of the year of natural growth. 

The circumstance of their being so frequently found in 
almost all old pastures, in greater or less abundance, cannot, 
however, be supposed to have escaped their observation, and 
it is probable that from such places they procured their spawn. 
Indeed, one old writer on the cultivation of mushrooms directs, 
«¢ when the beds are made, and of suitable warmth, look out 
for mushrooms, which will be beginning to appear by this 
time (September); when they are of the size of small peas, 
take up the whole mass and remove it to the bed prepared for 
them, taking care not to break the pieces, but as little as pos- 
sible. Plant these pieces among the dung, which cover with 
a little mould, and in a few days they will be fit for use.” 
The same end would most probably have been attained, had 
they remained in their original situation. 

How far mushrooms may be censidered wholesome, as an 
article of food, may be questioned. Few of the numerous 
family of Agaricus are eaten in this country. In other coun- 
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tries, for instance France, they are not so particular, and in 
Russia they are eaten almost indiscriminately. 

The edible sorts are considered by Sowerby, in his work on 
English fungi, to be Agaricus campestris, or common field 
mushroom: this species is decidedly the best for all the pur- 
poses of the kitchen. Agaricus violaceus: this species re- 
quires a deal of boiling, and when properly done and sea- 
soned is very delicious. Agaricus pratensis, Agaricus pro- 
cerus, Agaricus deliciosus, when well boiled and seasoned, 
have the exact flavor of roasted muscles. Agaricus orcades : 
this species is often met with in old pastures, and always in 
a quantity together. It forms what is vulgarly called the fairy 
rings, on account of their growing in circles, which are not 
always but only sometimes perfect: the vulgar suppose, that 
these circles are traced by fairies in their dances, and some 
writers in the Philosophical Transactions consider them to be 
the effect of lightning. Mr. Cavallo, however, denies that 
lightning is at all connected in their formation. Others have 
supposed them to be formed by ants, which are generally 
found in them in great numbers. If the ground, however, be 
cleared away, to the depth of two inches, the spawn of this 
fangi will be found in abundance, and is of a greyish white 
color. This species may be eaten with safety, either in the 
common way, or made into catsup. Agaricus virgineus, 
Agaricus solitarius, Agaricus lactefluus, Agaricus cinna- 
momeus ; these species when boiled have a pleasant flavor, and 
when fresh have a spicy perfume. Agaricus aurantiacus, and 
Agaricus chantarellus: of all these sorts, however, it would 
be highly dangerous for any person but the experienced bot- 
anist to collect as food, excepting only the Agaricus cam- 
pestris and Agaricus pratensis. 

There are other species of fungi, which are much esteemed 
by epicures, as well as those of the agaric family. The truffle, 
for instance, which is also a native of Great Britain, is sought 
after with much diligence by the truffle-hunters (its cultivation 
not being yet properly understood). Those plants, if they 
deserve that name, (but in strict botanical language they are 
nothing more than a fructification), are found in woods and 
chiefly under ground. 
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Unwholesome fungi will also often spring up, even on arti- 
ficial beds in gardens: thus, when the spawn begins to run, a 
spurious brood often precedes a crop of genuine mushrooms. 
Great caution is, therefore, to be observed in the gathering of 
them; and even the edible garden mushroom, Agaricus cam: 
pestris, when grown in certain places possesses deleterious 
qualities. 

Mushrooms growing in woods, or by the sides of hedges, 
are seldom safe. Those growing in open old pastures should 
be preferred, and from such situations the mushrooms are sup- 
posed to be much more delicate in flavor, and more tender in 
flesh than those which are even grown on artificial beds. 
Young or button mushrooms grown on beds are, however, 
firmer and better for pickling, than those of the same size, 
growing naturally. In using cultivated mushrooms, there is 
evidently less risk in having the deleterious kinds intermixed, 
as the persons employed in cultivating them are more correct 
in their judgement between the wholesome and the deleterious 
sorts. 

Accidents so frequently occur from eating spurious sorts of 
mushrooms, that the following extract from the Botanist’s 
Companion may be useful and not devoid of interest. 

‘* All fungi should be used with great caution, for even the 
champignon and edible garden mushrooms possess deleterious 
qualities when grown in certain places. All the edible species 
should be thoroughly masticated before taken into the stomach, 
as this greatly lessens the effects of poisons. When accidents 
of this sort happen, vomiting should be immediately excited, 
and then the vegetable acids should be given, either vinegar, 
lemon-juice, or that of apples; after which, give ether and 
antispasmodic remedies, to stop the excessive bilious vomiting. 
Infusions of gall-nut, oak-bark, and Peruvian bark, are re- 
commended as capable of neutralizing the poisonous principle 
of mushrooms. It is, however, the safest way not to eat any 
of the good but less common sorts, until they have been soaked 
in vinegar. Spirits of wine and vinegar extract some part of 


their poison; and tannin matter decomposes the greatest part 
of vit.” 
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CULTIVATION OF MUSHROOMS. 


That mushrooms are produced by seed is beyond all doubt, 
and, although exceedingly minute, it is proved by microscopic 
examination to be produced in astonishing quantities, and 
placed between the gills. Thin plates of tale have been placed 
under a large mushroom by Knight, as detailed in the Horti- 
cultural Transactions, at the period when the minute globular 
bodies, which are supposed to be the seeds, first begin to be 
disengaged from the gills, and the numbers which fell in a 
given period, within the narrow field of a very powerful lens, 
amounted, according to the nearest and lowest calculation that 
could be made, to two hundred and fifty millions of seeds, 
from one mushroom, in ninety-six hours. These seeds were 
mixed with unfermented horse-dung, and produced plenty of 
spawn. A great portion of these minute seeds is, probably, 
abortive, and, when ripe, are disengaged from the parent 
plant, and carried in all directions by the wind, or other ef- 
fective causes, and falling upon bodies not congenial to their 
natures, many remain in a dormant state, or soon lose altoge- 
ther their vegetative properties. 

This seems to be the general case with the seeds of cryp- 
togamous plants; the air at times must be replete with these 
minute bodies, which are blown about in all directions, and 
falling on all objects, vegetate in particular seasons on certain 
bodies and in certain situations, so that no space is left in the 
whole universe, that is not productive of the works of nature. 
Those seeds of mushroom, which may have fallen on matter 
congenial with their nature, make their appearance in due 
time, when put into a state of active vegetation by a genial 
temperature, and a proper degree of moisture. The dung of 
some animals seems to be the proper nidus for the reception of 
their seeds. That of horses is found to preserve them in a 
greater quantity, and with greater certainty, than any other. 
“‘ Hence it would appear,” says Nicol, “ that their stomachs 
have less power to hurt or to destroy the vegetable quality of 
these seeds, which being collected along with their food, must 
pass through their intestines, than that of other animals; or 
perhaps the dung of horses is a better nidus for the seeds than 
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other dungs. The food of horses, consisting mostly of corn 
and hay, may, no doubt, be more replete with the seeds of 
mushrooms than that of cows and other stock, whose food con- 
sists chiefly of green vegetables; but even the droppings ot 
horses while at grass, or feeding on tares, produce few or no 
mushrooms. ‘This fact would seem to prove, either that the 
seeds are collected in greater quantities, and are better pre- 
served by hay, or the straw and chaff of oats, than by green 
food; or, that green food may have the effect of destroying 
them by its moistness in the stomach, or after having passed 
through it.” 

Having thus entered into some detail on the seed of mush- 
rooms, the next and most important consideration to the gar- 
dener is, the manner in which to make or procure the spawn. 
Spawn is defined by Abercrombie, Neill, and others, to be a 
white fibrous substance, resembling broken threads, and is 
found running in dry reduced dung, or any other nidus favor- 
able to its existence. These threads, when put in action in a 
favorable situation, produce small tubercles, attached to them 
by lateral threads, in the manner of potatoes. Spawn of the 
true Agaricus campestris, or eatable mushroom, smells 
exactly like that of the mushroom, and this is the test gener- 
ally applied by gardeners to ascertain its genuineness. 

Spawn is often purchased by gardeners from nurserymen, 
who, to supply their demands, make annually a great quan- 
tity of it. It is sold in the shape of bricks, and varies in 
price, according to the demand, and other circumstances. 

Indigenous spawn may be collected in September in old 
pasture lands. It is often also found in the path of a bark- 
mill worked by horses, or in any other horse-mill track under 
shelter; in temporary sheds, in which horses are fed and take 
occasional shelter in winter, and in dry dung-heaps, and in 


old hot-beds. Having found the pieces of dung which contain ' 


the desired spawn, take them up as entire as possible, and lay 
them carefully in a basket, or any other conveyance; these 
are to be stored till used in any dry convenient place, and 
if they be found in a damp state, they should be dried before 
they are laid together in a mass. The dry spawn may be pre- 
served for years; but to preserve it from running or perishing 
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before it be planted, it is absolutely necessary to keep it in 
a dry place, through which there is a current of air. 

Artificial spawn may be procured by the following process, 
which has been recommended by a successful cultivator of 
mushrooms, in the Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society. 

In the month of March, when the cattle are fed principally 
on dry food, collect two parts of cow-dung, one part of sheep, 
and one of horse-dung, dry them well, and break them into 
small pieces. 

When well mixed together, lay them up in a round heap, 
finishing the top into a point. Let the heap be well trodden 
whilst it is building, which will prevent it from heating too 
much. This operation must be carried on in a dry place, in 
some shade or old house. Thrust a stick into the heap when 
finished, and by drawing it out at any time, the heat can be 
ascertained. If, upon examining the stick, it feels slichtly 
warm, then the heat is going on well. Care must be taken 
in this particular, for in the whole culture of mushrooms by 
this, or any other means, they are equally impatient of either 
too much heat, moisture, or cold. The best temperature for 
them seems to be from 55 to 60 degrees of Fahrenheit. When 
the heap is in a slight state of fermentation, cover it about 
four or six inches with straw. Ifthe operation be carried on 
in a warm shed, then a single old bass-mat will be sufficient, 
but this must be regulated by the state of fermentation in the 
heap. 

When the heap has been a month or five weeks in this state, 
examine it, by thrusting in the hand to the middle of the heap, 
and if the spawn have begun to run, it may be distinguished 
by the appearance of many small white fibres or threads run- 
ning through the dung, and this is the real spawn. If there 
‘be no appearance of spawn, cover the heap up again, and add 
two or three inches of droppings fresh from the stable. This 
when again covered over, as at first, will set the whole in 
moderate fermentation, and at the end of another four weeks, 
the whole will be a mass of spawn, provided that the ferment- 
ation has not been allowed to exceed the temperature above 
stated. Sometimes it will make its appearance sooner; and by 
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this means excellent spawn is procured. Spawn, procured in 
this manner, should be used soon after making, as it will lose 
its strength by long keeping. 

Artificial spawn may also be procured by collecting the 
droppings of horses fresh from the stable,, and after being 
partly dried, may be put up in any dry corner of a shed, 
mixed with a small portion of light sandy earth, that is quite 
dry. If this remain undisturbed for two or three months, the 
whole mass will be full of spawn. 

In this case, also, fermentation must not be allowed to 
exceed the points noticed in the before-mentioned method. 

Spawn, once obtained in small quantities, may be propa- 
gated or preserved at pleasure. The general method of pre- 
serving and propagating spawn is to transplant it, if we may 
so express ourselves, into bricks composed of certain mate- 
rials, of which the dung of horses constitutes the principal 
part. Take any quantity of horse-droppings fresh from the 
stables, to which add about one-third cows’-dung, and a small 
portion of light sandy earth, or road-scrapings. Mix the 
whole together by adding such a portion of water, as will 
allow the whole to be formed into a thick sort of mortar. 
This being done, spread the mixture on the floor of a shed 
about four inches thick, let it remain in that state for a day or 
two, according to circumstances, to dry, and when it is suffi- 
ciently dry, let it be cut into pieces about the size of common 
building bricks. When these bricks are sufficiently dry to 
remove without breaking, carry them to an airy place, where 
they may dry sooner. For this purpose, place them on thin 
boards, they tan then be moved about with greater ease. 
When the bricks are about half dry, perforate each in two or 
three places about half-way through, in which holes, place a 
small piece of spawn in each. Turn them frequently over to 
promote their drying. When perfectly dry, prepare a quan- 
tity of well-fermented dung; place a layer of it, six inches 
thick, on any part of the shed-floor; upon this dung, pile all 
the spawn-bricks in regular order, keeping the sides perforated 
uppermost, to prevent the pieces of spawn from falling out. 
Build the pile as open as possible, and let the whole termi- 
nate in a point, or single course of bricks. Take the remain- 
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der of the fermented dung, and cover the whole pile with it; 
it will diffuse a gentle heat through the whole. The spawn 
will soon run through the bricks, and when this is observed, 
let the bricks be laid by in a dry place till used. They will 
keep fit for use for a number of years. It is of much import- 
ance that the bricks should not be left in a situation which 
would cause the spawn to work; an effect, which would be 
produced by moisture, combined with warmth. The spawn 
must not be suffered to advance towards the rudiments of the 
mushroom, which consists of little threads or fibres, for in this 
state, it ceases to be of use in spawning a bed. A piece of 
spawn, which appears in filaments or fibres, is no longer of 
use to put in a mushroom-bed, it may produce a mushroom in 
itself, but can serve no other purpose. The spawn, that is to 
be inserted in a bed, and to receive its development there, 
must not be so far advanced, but should only have the appear- 
ance of white mould. 


MAKING MUSHROOM BEDS. 


_ The spawn being procured, the next consideration is, to 
make ready a bed on which to plant it. Many plans have 
been adopted for the cultivation of mushrooms on beds, which 
have been attended with greater or less success; the general 
methods practised by gardeners, who grow a considerable 
quantity for the London market, are perhaps the oldest, and 
at the same time the best. ‘These beds are made in the open 
air, in some convenient spot, and are in the form of a ridge, 
or triangle, the base of which is generally the longest side. In 
gardens, where neatness and regularity are attended to, the 
melon-ground will be found the best situation. 
For winter-crops, beds may be made in any spare shed, or 
old building; and it may here be observed, that, although 
September is the month generally chosen for putting up mush- 
room-beds, they may be made with success almost at any 
other time of the year. When beds are made in sheds, they 
are apt to get too dry in summer; in the open ground, the 
humidity of the air keeps them in a state sufficiently damp, 
without the necessity of often giving them water, which is a 
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very delicate point in their culture. *Te it were possible to 
keep them sufficiently damp, by covering them from the sun 
and winds, and exposing them to very slight showers, or rather 
heavy dews, it would be desirable, as watering, however care- 
fully done, is apt to run upon the surface, and render some 
parts of the beds too damp, while others are too dry. 

The principal objection to beds made in the open air is, that 
they are troublesome to cover, and to protect from frost and 
wet; but beds made in sheds also require often to be covered 
in the same manner. 

The advantages they possess, on the other hand, is import- 
ant, as the mushrooms produced on ridges are considered, in 
Covent-Garden market, as decidedly superior to those grown 
on shelves or boxes in houses, being both more heavy and 
juicy, and always bring the highest price. 

About a fortnight or three weeks before the beds are to be 
put up, provide a quantity of fresh horse-dung; let it be well 
shaken and mixed, and put up in a heap to purge it of its 
firy heat; let it be turned over once a week, or oftener, and 
at each turning, well mixed, so that every part of the dung 
may be equally fermented, and deprived of its noxious quality. 
When the dung is in a fit state to be made into a bed, let the 
bottom be marked out, about seven feet wide, and as long as 
it is judged necessary, for the quantity of mushrooms required; 
let the foundation on which it is made be dry, or rendered so ; 
let the dung be worked up in a sloping manner, so as to ter- 
minate with a narrow roof-shaped ridge along the centre, 
about four or five feet high, beat it well down, as the process 
of building goes on. Beds made in the open sheds are con- 
structed exactly in the same way. 

When the bed has been made some time, and the heat 
sufficiently declined, the spawn may be put into it: but, for 
fear of the heat being too great in the upper part of it, the 
better plan is to spawn it at first only half-way up all round. 
Break the spawn in small pieces, and stick them into the sides 
of the bed, in rows about six inches, piece from piece. When 
the bed is spawned as high up, as it is thought the heat of 
the bed will not injure it, take some good strong rich earth, 
the stronger the better, but of a loamy quality, and cover the 
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spawned part of the bed with it, about two inches thick, be- 
ginning at the bottom of the bed. The earth should be in a 
pliable state: not too wet, nor over dry. When the heat 
appears to have sufficiently declined, proceed to spawn, and 
earth the top of the bed in the same manner. Or, if it be 
thought that the bed is not sufficiently fermented, spawn it a 
few days before, or even a week or more before the mould be 

put on it. | 

After all fermentation has stopped, and on the approach of 
wet or cold weather, the beds should be covered sufficiently 
with clean straw, and over that, bass or reed mats should be 
placed; the latter will have the effect of completely throwing 
off the rain. Care must be taken that, after this covering is 
put on, they do not heat a second time, which is very liable 
to take place, as the remaining heat and steam will be pre- 
vented from escaping, and were that circumstance to happen 
to any considerable extent, the spawn would run a great risk 
af being completely destroyed. This covering must be occa- 
sionally removed, at:least so far as to admit of the beds being 
examined, at least once a week, for the first few weeks after 
being covered. Little injury can be apprehended, at any sub- 
sequent period, from too much heat. Beds constructed in this 
manner sometimes lose their heat too soon, and when that is 
the case, the mushrooms will be small, the beds unproductive, 
and sometimes the mushrooms will not appear at all. On this 
effect being perceived, the covering should be entirely re- 
moved, and a coating of well-fermented stable-dung applied 
over them to the thickness of a foot or more, according to the 
season, and the quality of the dung; this will throw a genial 
warmth into the bed, and will set the spawn in action. This 
being accomplished, the whole may be removed, and the beds 
covered up as before. 

The length of time that elapses between making the beds 
and producing the mushrooms, depends upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances, such as the state of the weather, the quality of 
the spawn, and the like. Generally, they begin to produce 
ina month or six weeks after being put up, and continue to 
produce for ten or twelve weeks, and often for a considerable 
time longer. The process of gathering the crop is to uncover 
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the beds carefully, and cut the mushrooms up by the bottom, 
taking care not to displace nor injure the young ones which 
are coming up close to them. As far as can be with safety 
accomplished, the old stumps or root-part should be removed. 
having a tendency, when left in the beds, to produce decay, 
damp, and maggots. The larger mushrooms are used for a 
variety of purposes, but the smaller or button ones are most 
esteemed in cookery. 

Mr. Napoleon Bauman, Jun., of Bollweller, in the Upper 
Rhine, has, in a letter addressed to the Editor of the Garden- 
ers’ Magazine, transmitted to him an account of a very simple 
and economical method of growing mushrooms, which will be 
understood by a glance at the accompanying sketch, where the 
mushrooms are represented rising through a stratum of earth (qa) ; 


which, with a substratum of dung, occupies the entire floor of 
the house (d). The pathway (c) is supported from the floor by 
the posts which are rendered necessary at any rate for support- 
ing the front shelf(d), and the shelves of the stage (eee). 
Vines may be trained upon the rafters, and there may or may 
not be a small shelf or a bracket here and there for drooping 
plants (f). In the vicinity of Vienna, houses in which mush- 
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rooms are grown in this way are chiefly employed for prolong- 
ing the bloom of forced shrubs and flowers, such as roses, 
lilacs, bulbs, &c. The pots are set in saucers, to prevent any 
water dropping on the mushrooms, and six inches of hay are 
. spread over the latter to keep them clean, and prevent the 
_ escape of heat. ‘he glass is covered by shutters every night, 
and the floor of the house is from three to four feet under the 
external surface, which with the covering of hay is a great 
protection to the bed in which the mushrooms are grown. 

The bed is made of fresh horse-droppings, strongly pressed, 
and after it has lain eight days, it is covered with an inch of 
good earth beaten to a firm state, and the spawn planted in it 
in little bits about nine inches apart every way. 

For growing mushrooms in flued houses, see Forcing- 
Garden. 

Mushrooms may also be successfully cultivated in boxes, 
pots, or hampers, or indeed in any thing capable of keeping 
the materials together, and placed in any dry warm. cellar, 
stable, or shed, where they can be defended from damp and 
frost. The practice of Mr. W. Wales, as given in the Me- 
moirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, and referred to 
before, is as follows: ‘‘ The boxes or vessels are placed in the 
back sheds of the hot-houses, or in any other house where no 
damp nor frost can enter. There should be several boxes, 
a part only being filled at a time, so as to keep a rotation of 
crop, and to have mushrooms at all times ready for the table. 
Suppose three boxes to be filled at a time, each of which is 
three feet long, one and a half broad, and seven inches in 
depth; then let each box be half filled with horse-dung ‘ drop- 
pings’ from the stables, the fresher the better, and if wet, to 
be dried for three or four days before it be put in the boxes, 
the dung to be well beaten down in the boxes. After the 
second or third day, if any heat has arisen in the dung, it is 
then a fit time to spawn; break each spawn-brick into three 
parts, as equal in size as possible, then lay the pieces about 
four inches apart upon the surface of the dung in the box, on 
which they are to lie for six days, when it will probably be 
found that the side of the spawn next to the dung has begun 
to run in the dung below; then add an inch and a half more 
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of fresh dung upon the top of the spawn in the box, and beat 
it down as before-mentioned. In the course of a fortnight, 
the box will be ready to receive the mould on the top; this 
mould must be two inches and a half deep, well beaten down 
with the back of a spade, and the surface made quite even. 
But before the box be earthed over, it will be proper to take 
up a little of the dung as far down as almost the bottom of the 
box, in order to ascertain if the spawn has run through the 
dung, if that has not taken place, let the box stand unearthed 
for some days longer, for were it to be earthed over before the 
spawn had run through the dung, the crop would be very 
scanty. In the space of five or six weeks, the mushrooms 
will begin to come up; if then the mould seem dry, give a 
gentle watering, the water being slightly heated before its 
application. ‘This watering will make the mushrooms start 
freely, and render them of a large size. The boxes will con- 
tinue to produce for six weeks, and sometimes for two months, 
if duly attended to, by givi ing a little water when dry, for they 
need neither light nor air.’ 

This opinion is in unison with that of Nicol, Abercrombie, 
and most authors on gardening, but as mushrooms are pro- 
duced naturally above ground, where they enjoy a sufficiency 
of both light and air, it is probable, that both contribute mate- 
rially, in some way or other, to their perfection. If cut as 
button-mushrooms, each box will yield from twenty-four to 
forty-eight English pints, according to the season and other 
favorable circumstances. 

The plan above described is preferred for yielding’a number 
of mushrooms, and also where a great many are required, but 
their flavor is best when reared without dung. They are not 
then to be distinguished from those which grow naturally in 
the fields; but few are comparatively produced in this way. 
“JT have,” he adds, “lately found it very useful to add to . 
every three barrow-loads of horse-dung, one of perfectly dry 
cow-dung, beaten down to powder as it were, and well mixed 
amongst the horse-dung, after the horse-dung has lain under 
cover for four or five days to dry.” This adda of cow-dung 
was made in consequence of the effect it has to dry up the 
superabundant moisture in the horse-dung, and to render the 
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compost in the boxes more compact, as the closer the whole 
is pressed together, the better the spawn will run. 

The same cultivator details his process of growing mush- 
rooms in boxes without dung in the same memoirs, as follows: 
* Take a little straw, and lay it carefully in the bottom of 
the mushroom-box, about an inch thick or rather more. Then 
take some of the spawn-bricks and break them down, each 
brick into about ten pieces, and lay the fragments upon the 
straw as close to each other as they will he. Cover them up 
with mould three and a half inches deep, and well pressed 
down. When the surface appears dry, give a little tepid 
water, as directed for the last way of rearing them, but this 
method requires about double the quantity of water of the 
former, owing to having no moisture in the bottom, while the 
other has the dung. The mushrooms will begin to start in a 
month or five weeks, sometimes sooner, sometimes later, ac- 
cording to the heat of the place where the boxes are situated. 
They do not rise so thick, nor of so large a size, nor do they 
continue to be produced so long as in the other plan with 
dung.” 

The Rey. W. Williamson, in Hort. Trans., spawns his 
melon-beds over after the violent heat has subsided, and ob- 
tains a crop of mushrooms in autumn. The essence of that 
paper is as follows:—The spawn is introduced upon the sur- 
face of the bed, and on the side of the hills, as soon as the 
violent heat is over; the whole process of the culture of the 
melons is, as if there were no spawn in the beds. The mould is 
laid on the usual thickness, and, as usual, of a strong loamy 
nature, and well beaten or trodden when put in. ‘The spawn 
remains to run or extend itself all over the bed till autumn, 
when the melon crop is over. The surface of the bed is cleared 
of the vines and weeds, and the glasses put on and kept close; 
when the mould appears dry, water is frequently, but mode- 
rately applied, and the bed is exposed to fine warm showers. 
The watering and shutting up produces a slight fermentation 
in the old materials of the bed, and this slight heat tends to 
the production of mushrooms in abundance. When the cold- 
ness of the season prevents the growth of mushrooms, the 
frame and lights are kept on till spring, when they are re- 
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moved, and the bed covered with straw. The genial showers 
of spring cause the mushrooms to be produced again in con- 
siderable quantities, until the droughts of summer render it 
difficult to keep the bed sufficiently moist for their production. 
Sometimes the beds are allowed to remain undisturbed, and in 
such cases, produce crops the second autumn; but more gene- 
rally they are taken to pieces, and the spawn collected out of 
them, and reserved for future beds. 

It is conjectured, and we think with every chance of suc- 
cess, that such beds might be made to produce crops during 
winter, by the application of moderate linings of well-prepared 
dung, sufficient to repel the frost, and keep the spawn in an 
active state. It will be necessary, in applying water during 
winter, to have it rendered moderately warm, but little of that 
element will be found to be necessary, the steam produced 
from the bed being almost sufficient. 

Mr. Hogan, in Hort. Trans., recommends growing mush- 
rooms on hollow ridges. ‘‘ The exterior form of my bed,” he 
says, ‘resembles the old ones as built against a wall; but, 
instead of building it solid, it is hollow. Strong stakes are 
inclined against the wall, at an angle of about 65 degrees, on 
which hurdles are placed to support the bed. By this means 
a cavity is formed under the stakes between them and the wall 
and floor, for the purpose of receiving dung, whivh, being 
readily changed, (the ends of the cavity being open,) an op- 
portunity is thus afforded of keeping up a permanently moist 
heat in the bed, the absence of which, together with an in- 
sufficient depth of mould for the spawn to run in, is the great 
defect of all other modes of raising mushrooms with which he 
is acquainted. On this structure, fourteen inches of rotten 
dung, and four inches of loamy earth, were laid and beaten 
firmly, and the spawning, and other processes and results, were 
the same as usual.” From this mode, says an enlightened 
horticulturist, we fear two evils :—‘‘ Occasional over-heating 
and over-drying, either of which is ruinous to the mushroom. 
But, in our practice, we have succeeded in producing very 
good crops by the same process, but as our bed was con- 
structed within an old vinery, probably the necessary humidity 
of the house counteracted one of the evils feared, and the 
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warmth of the house rendered the application of much heat 
from below unnecessary. 

In the whole culture of the mushroom, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary, in order to ensure final success, to guard against over~ 
heats, and too much moisture ; the effect of the beds becoming 
dry only retards the production of the crop, without lessening 
the chance of their appearing in abundance when rendered 
sufficiently moist, and as it is always easier to apply water 
than to dry the beds, it is better to err on the safe side. The 
more compact the whole bed, together with the mould, can be 
made, the stronger will the spawn run, and the less liable will 
the beds be to become suddenly too moist or too dry. The 
greater the depth of material, the more juicy and productive 
will the crop be, and the more they are exposed to the action 
of air and light, the finer will their flavor be. 


COLEWORTS. 


Some of the colewort-plants which are the forwardest in 
their growth, and which were sown about the end of July, 
may, about the beginning or before the middle of this month, 
be transplanted into the places where they are intended to 
remain for spring use. 

A sheltered part of the garden must be chosen in which to 
plant them out, where they may be protected from the influ- 
ence of the sharp cutting winds of winter. ‘They should be 
planted in rows about seven or eight inches apart, and 
the rows should be ten inches or a foot distant from each 
other. 

Some of these plants will be fit for the table at Christmas, 
although the sowing may have been principally intended for 
the use of the ensuing spring. 


CABBAGE-PLANTS. 


The cabbage-plants which were sown about the middle of 
August for an early crop in the ensuing summer, should, 
towards the middle or latter end of this month, be pricked 
out on nursery-beds. 

2H 
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A piece of good ground should be allotted for them in a 
well sheltered situation, which should be well dug, and divided 
into beds of about three feet and a half or four feet wide. 

The plants must be regularly pulled from the seed-bed, pre- 
ferring those which are the most luxuriant in their growth, and 
leaving those of lesser growth to remain a fortnight or three 
weeks longer. 

Set the plants in longitudinal rows on the bed, about four 
or five inches asunder, allowing about half a foot distant from 
row torow. Close the earth well up about their stalks, leaving 
the surface smooth and even between the plants. 

The planting being finished, give the plants a moderate 
watering, which, if the weather be dry, should be repeated 
three or four times for the first week or ten days, after which 
time, the plants will have taken pretty good root. 


BROCCOLI. 


About the first or second week of this month, the last crop of 
broccoli should be transplanted where they are intended to 
remain to produce their heads. 

A piece of ground should be prepared for them in a warm 
situation, and they should be planted in rows about a foot and 
a half apart; and about the same distance from each other in 
the rows. 

All weeds must be destroyed which may have sprung up 
between those rows of broccoli which were planted out in any 
former months; hoe the ground, and draw the earth up round 
the stalks. 


LIFTING THE CROPS OF ONIONS. 


It is now time to take up the full crops of onions, for after 
the middle or the end of this month, they will advance little 
in their growth; they must be spread thinly on the ground, 
and if the weather be rainy, it were more advisable to remove 
them to a gravel walk, or to a space covered on purpose with 
sand or gravel, and exposed to the full influenee of the sun. 
They must be turned over regularly once or twice a day, until 
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they be thoroughly dried, and then stored away in any well 
aired loft, barn, &. If they be here spread thickly, they 
must still be turned occasionally ; or they may be strung up by 
the tails, or hung in nets. If it be not intended that the 
onions should be strung, the better plan then is, before they 
are housed, to deprive them of the tails and outer husks, 
especially the latter, the greater part of which comes off by 
the simple process of rubbing. 


TRANSPLANTING LETTUCES. 


About the close of this month the different sorts of lettuces, 
the seed of which was sown about the middle or the latter end 
of August, and which were intended for the service of the en- 
suing spring, should be planted out into the borders, where 
they are to remain for use. 

A warm border, under a southern wall or fence, should be 
prepared for them, and in digging the ground, the border 
should be laid in a sloping direction towards the sun, and its 
surface afterwards smoothly raked. Some of the best plants 
must then be chosen from the seed-bed, pulling off all decayed 
and broken leaves, and giving a partial trimming to the ex- 
tremities of the roots, place them in longitudinal rows about 
five or six inches distant from each other, allowing nearly the 
same space between the rows. 

if they survive the winter, one half of them may be thinned 
out regularly in the spring, and transplanted into a more open 
situation, leaving the remainder in the border to cabbage early. 

If lettuce-seed were not sown in the month of August for 
the above purpose, it should not now be longer deferred; the 
first week of this month will be sufficiently early, provided the | 
situation be warm and sheltered. | 


LETTUCES FOR WINTER USE. 


Towards the latter part of the month, the lettuces required 
for winter use should be planted in beds in the driest part of 
the garden, and well exposed to the sun; the beds should be 
In every respect of the size of a cucumber or melon-frame, 
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for the purpose of admitting them to be readily covered in bad 
weather. 

In these beds some of the best seedling brown Dutch, or 
common cabbage-lettuces, should be planted, at about the dis- 
tance of seven or eight inches apart each way, and as soon as 
the weather begins to be cold, place the frames over them and 
cover them occasionally with the lights, or some close cover- 
ing, when the cold is severe. 

Some of these plants will be fit for the table by the latter end 
of December, provided that the season has not been very severe, 
and that a proper course of management has been pursued with 
them. In January and February they will be tolerably well 
cabbaged, and in March will be in high perfection, 


SOWING LETTUCE FOR FRAMES. 


About the middle, or any time before the end of this month, 
some of the different sorts of lettuce-seed should be sown for 
the purpose of planting in frames in October, to come in use 
in the spring and the early part of the summer. In very 
wet weather, they should be sheltered by drawing glasses over 
them, or any other appropriate covering ; and if those which are 
to be transplanted now into the open borders should be destroyed, 
those sown at this time will be ready to supply their place. 

The sorts most proper for this sowing are the Silesia and 
brown Dutch, the latter sort in particular; the seed should be 
sown on a bed of rich earth, situated in a warm exposure, 


SMALL SALADING. 


The different kinds of small salading should now be sown 
every eight or ten days, the sorts principally required are mus- 
tard, cresses, and rape. 

It will be necessary at this time to sow these seeds in a 
warmer situation than in the preceding months, and the ground 
prepared for them should be light and rich. 

Towards the middle of the month some of these seeds may 
be sown on a warm border under a southern wall, or a fence 
haying a southern aspect. 


ae 
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If the weather prove wet and cold at the end of the month, 
some of each of the above-mentioned sorts should be sown in 
frames, and covered occasionally with lights, or they may be 
sown under bell or hand-glasses, for unless they be covered 
in cold weather, particularly in cold nights, they very -rarely 
arrive at any degree of perfection. 

Experience has shewn that these plants flourish best when 
sown in drills, which should be very shallow, nor should the 
seeds be covered more than a quarter of an inch, which should 
be done with light earth, or they may be left uncovered, and 


will succeed tt well. 


WORK TO BE DONE IN THE CULINARY GARDZN. 


Remove all decayed leaves, haulm, and stems, and the re- 
mains of all crops which have been used, so as to preserve 
order and neatness, and make way for winter crops, or winter 
fallows. 

Destroy insects and vermin of all sorts; save all sorts of 
seeds that may be ripe; keep all the walks in, and entrances 
to the garden, in a neat and orderly manner. 

All vacant ground, as soon as the crops are removed, should 
be trenched, where it is necessary, and rough dug, where trench- 
ing is not necessary ; but let this only be done in dry weather, 
and when the ground is in a fit state. 

Prepare ground for crops of onions for next year’s sowing : 
for this purpose, make choice of the ground that they grew 
upon this year, but if there be any reasonable objection 
to that, choose another piece. Let it be well manured with 
very rotten dung, or rather with a compound of rotten dung, 
decayed vegetable matter, and fresh loamy mould. Let this 
be spread equally on the surface, and then dug in to an ordi- 
nary depth; lay the surface up as roughly as possible, so as 
to present as much surface as possible to the action of the 
winter's frost: this will be in good state by next spring for 
pointing over, and sowing the seed. 
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OCTOBER. 


SOWING PEAS. 


Peas for the early crops of next year may be sown about the 
end of the month, choose a warm south border fully exposed 
to the sun. The sorts to sow at this time are, the true early 
frame, Charlton, nimble taylor, and hotspur. Sow either 
across the border, or longitudinally, according to the width of 
the border; or sow one row longitudinally, about four feet 
from the wall, and plant a row of beans three feet in front of 
that. By this means, the one will not much shade the other, 
nor will either shade the wall-trees. By sowing longitudi- 
nally, the pea hand-glass, already described, can be used with 
more propriety. Observe, as has already been directed, to 
sow on the surface, and cover only about three inches deep; 
or if the soil be cold and wet, it were better to draw the 
mould up into small ridges a foot in height, and sow on the 
top of them. Or, to make ridges two feet high, and sow one 
line on the north side of the ridge, and another on the south. 
This is to be understood, when the lines run longitudinally 
and not across the south border. Should both rows stand 
the winter, the one on the north side, when sufficiently strong, 
may be transplanted to another border, or other sheltered 
place. 

A few early frame, nimble taylor, or any other approved 
sort of early pea, may be sown towards the end of the month 
in a sheltered spot. ‘They should be sown thick in a bed, and 
when the weather sets in severely, they may be covered over 
with a frame and glasses, or other more convenient shelter, 


occasionally during winter. In spring they will be fit to — 


transplant out into rows in the borders, In cold damp situa- 
tions, peas will by these means stand the winter where they 
would not in the open ground. Pieces of turf may be placed 
under them, when sown, as recommended by Messrs. Bishop 
and Bisset, to facilitate their transplantation. Or peas of any 
of the above sorts may be sown in shallow boxes or pots, 
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and protected during winter in a similar manner. Peas thus 
treated will come into fruit sooner by some days than such as 
stand out all winter, and, with little trouble or protection, will 
stand the severest frosts. 


SOWING AND TRANSPLANTING LETTUCES. 


The lettuce-plants raised from the seeds sown in August or 
beginning of September will be now stout plants. These 
should be now planted out where they are to stand the winter. 
A dry sheltered warm border should be prepared for them, by 
being neatly dug, in which the plants should be planted eight 
or ten inches apart. If the winter be mild, they will come into 
use in December and January, and continue good longer, if occa- 
sionally sheltered in bad weather. Sloping banks are formed by 
those persons, who depend much upon this crop during winter 
and early in spring, upon which the plants are planted rather 
thickly together, as they will be afterwards gradually thinned 
for use. In damp situations, and in cold heavy soils, this is 
a good practice, as these plants would do little good without 
this or a similar protection. In light sandy soils and warm 
situations, the hardier kinds of lettuce will stand most winters 
without any protection whatever. The plants for late autumn 
use should not be transplanted, but left where they grew, to 
be cut as they arrive at a proper size. ‘They should, however, 
have the earth well stirred up about their roots, and all weeds 
and decayed leaves removed, as well as all useless plants, 
and thinned out to nine or ten inches apart. Where frames 
and glasses, or hand or bell-glasses are to spare, they may 
be now filled up with lettuce-plants, both of the August and 
September sowings. The larger of the former sowing may 
be forwarded in size, as the glasses can be kept upon them 
when necessary, never, however, omitting to give plenty of 
air to prevent them from being drawn up weak. The plants 
of the latter sowing should not be covered, unless in very cold 
or wet weather; the less protected that they are in autumn, 
the better will they stand the winter. Lettuce may also be 
planted at the bottom of the garden-walls, where they often 
survive the winter and come into use in spring, when those in 
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frames have been used, and those in the open borders lost. A 
small sowing of the hardier kinds may be made in a sheltered 
spot: should they come up and stand the winter, they will be 
extremely useful in spring, affording a crop between those 
which have withstood the weather, and those which are to be 
sown for the earliest spring-crops. 

In preserving lettuce, or any other crop, through the winter, 
it is a particular point in the management, that they be kept 
completely clear of weeds, dead leaves, and every thing that 
would induce a state of damp or decay. Coal-ashes have 
been found useful when sprinkled between the plants to about 
the thickness of three-quarters of an inch, these having a 
tendency to absorb moisture, render the air round the plants 
less humid, and tend also to keep off the slugs in autumn. 
We have tried pulverized chalk for a similar purpose, without 
observing much difference in the effect. 


BLANCHING ENDIVE, 


As the plants of endive attain their full size, they should 
be blanched, in which state only can they appear at table as 
an ingredient in salads. However, for some culinary pur- 
poses, they are often used without being blanched. Many 
are the ways by which gardeners whiten or blanch endive; 
the most primitive probably was merely tying up the leaves 
with pieces of bass, this is still often practised, and answers 
the purpose in proportion to the attention that is paid to the 
process. Others cover the whole plant while growing with a 
slate or tile, and many cover them in rows by placing two 
boards edgeways, so as to meet at their top. Some, after 
tying their leaves up, cover them nearly over with mould, sand, 
saw-dust, &c.; while some cover them with inverted flower- 
pots, having the holes in their bottoms stopped; this is an 
expeditious and commodious method, as the plants are kept 
dry, and the progress of the blanching can be easily examined. 
But the most effectual and better way is to haye blanching- 
pots for the purpose. These pots are made similar to those 
used for blanching sea-kale, but only a foot in diameter, and 
six or eight inches high, having a knob at their top, by which 
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they are removed with greater facility. Sea-kale pots are also 
often used for this purpose, and answer equally well, as far as 
the blanching of the crop is concerned, but they are ne con- 
venient from their greater size. 

In whatever way endive is blanched, it is of the first conse- 
quence that the plants be perfectly dry before the process com-_ 
mences; to ensure this, they should only be covered in the 
afternoon of dry days. 


PLANTING ENDIVE FOR WINTER AND SPRING USE. 


Endive should still be planted for a successional crop, and 
at this season, a dry and sheltered situation should be chosen.; 
but, when the situation or soil is damp, banks or ridges 
should be thrown up, on which to plant them. The steep 
sides of asparagus-beds are often planted with endive and 
lettuce by the London commercial gardeners, who find them, 
by such means, to stand the winter well. They also raise 
banks three feet, and often more, in height, upon the sloping 
sides, on which they set the plants. Private gardeners, who 
have much less ground, often fill their spare cucumber-frames, 
or pits with endive, in which they remain during the winter, 
and are blanched at the same time. 


SOWING CARROT-SEED TO STAND THE WINTER. 


In favourable situations, carrots are found to stand the win- 
ter, and when that is the case, they come in as a useful vege- 
table in spring, long before those sown for general crops are 
fit for use. It is needless to say, that the warmest situation 
should be chosen for this crop. As the chance of their standing 
is precarious, and as they are to be used when very little, a 
small spot of ground will be sufficient for an ordinary family, 
as they may be sown very thick. 


TAKING UP AND STORING POTATOES FOR SEED AND WINTER USE. 


Potatoes should now be taken up in dry weather, if suffi- 
ciently ripe, and stored by for winter and spring use. Potatoes 
intended to be eaten, probably cannot be too ripe, as we sus- 
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pect that a greater portion of better prepared fecula abounds 
in them, than in such as are taken up before they are fully 
ripened. Such, however, as are intended for seed, it has been 
stated, should not be allowed to become too ripe, as, in that 
case, they are more subject to the disease called the curl, 
which is often very detrimental to the crops. In taking up 
potatoes, whether for eating or seed, it cannot be denied that 
by far too little attention has been paid to keep each sort 
separate. Cultivators, generally, make little distinction be- 
tween the kinds, no farther than merely keeping such as they 
term early potatoes, separate from the late ones. But, amongst 
the latter, there are many varieties better calculated for keep- 
ing than others; these should be kept separate, and those 
sorts used first, which are not found to keep so well. It is 
necessary that they should be taken up when the ground is 
perfectly dry, more particularly in damp strong soils, and 
either housed in places for the purpose, or piled up on dry 
ground in a conical form, and covered a foot thick with straw, 
and then a foot of mould placed over it, leaving the surface of 
the whole as smooth as possible, the better to throw off the 
rain. This is the general practice in Scotland, where much 
attention is paid to this valuable root. But we have seen, in 
chalky countries, excellent potato-houses cut out of the solid 
chalk, in situations where there was no chance of their being 
injured by damp or under-water, such houses being roofed 
over, and the roof only being above the surface, preserved them 
well for a great length of time. In such houses, there are 
often separate divisions formed of boards, into which the 
potatoes are placed, each kind by itself, and were potatoes 
buried in deep wells sunk on purpose, and perfectly dry, they 
might, probably, be kept for some months longer than in the 
usual ways. 


TAKING UP CARROTS. 


Carrots, when left too long in the ground, are liable in some 
soils to be attacked by worms; for this reason, and their 
being more readily got at during winter, they are taken up 
at this time. In taking them up, they should not be broken 


nor wounded witk the tools employed for that purpose. Their 
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tops should be cut off about half an inch above the root: 
they may be stacked in a shed or spare house in dry sand, 
laid in layers of roots and sand alternately; or, they may be 
stored in the open ground as directed for patotoes (which see). 


TAKING UP PARSNEPS. 


The parsnep is a native of many parts of this country, as 
well as the carrot, therefore both will remain in the ground 
uninjured by frost. The difficulty of getting them out of the 
ground during frost, induces us to take up a portion of them 
in autumn. ‘They are stored in the same manner as carrots. 
(See the foregoing article.) 


PRICKING OUT CAULIFLOWERS. 


The cauliflowers sown in August or the beginning of Sep- 
tember, will now be fit to prick out in beds, where they are 
to remain during the winter. For this purpose, prepare a 
piece of ground in a sheltered, but not a shaded situation, 
of the size of one or more garden-frames: having sufficiently 
dug the ground, which should be well broken with the spade, 
proceed to set the plants in regular distances, of about four 
inches apart each way. When they are planted, give a water- 
ing to settle the mould about their roots; place a frame over 
them, if such can be spared, and cover them with the glasses 
for a few days, until the plants have taken root. Afterwards 
expose them as much as the state of the weather will admit, 
only covering them, when there is the appearance of frost or 
continued rains. Keep them clear of weeds and dead leaves, 
and guard against the attacks of slugs and mice. Cover the 
surface of the ground with coal-ashes, or fine sharp sand, which 
will resist the damp. If the convenience of frames be not to 
be had, prick them out in the same way under a wall or pales, 
sloping the ground in the process of digging towards the sun. 
Or, they may be protected in beds on a warm spot, covered 
occasionally with mats, supported by hoops. In either case, 
let them enjoy a free circulation of air, and be kept as dry 
as possible. 
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STORING CAULIFLOWERS, 


Cauliflowers may be preserved for a considerable time by 
various methods. About the end of the month, pick out all 
those which are close, and well shaped; lift them carefully 
with a spade; dress off most of the leaves above the flower ; 
remove them to an open shed, and lay them in by the heels, 
as it is called, among rotten tan, or dry mould, place them 
closely together, but not so as to touch one another. In this 
state, if kept free of damp, they will continue good for some 
time after those in the open air are exhausted. They may 
also be carefully taken up, and stored in the same way in the 
borders of any peach-house, or vinery, observing to shut up 
the lights during rain, and also on frosty nights. They may 
be also protected in deep garden-frames, or they may be taken 
up in a dry day, and carried to an airy shed, and tied in pairs, 
and hung up on poles or strong nails, with their heads down- 
ward; or they may be cut over about six inches below the 
flower, and a few of their leaves left to be wrapped round 
them, and buried about eighteen inches below the surface in 
a dry bank, or among sand in a cellar, or other house. 

The most successful method we have practised for preserving 
cauliflower in perfection through the winter months, is to 
cut them in dry weather; dress off all their leaves, place them 
in an airy place to dry for a day or two, then bury them in 
casks, or boxes, amongst bog-mould. The best sort of bog- 
mould for this purpose is that, which is composed of vegetable 
matter, principally such as is generally dug for fuel. This 
sort is antiseptic, and capable of resisting putrefication, par- 
ticularly when excluded from atmospheric air. A stronger 
proof cannot be adduced, than the many vegetable bodies 
which we see constantly dug out of this matter in a state very 
little changed from their original; although, in many cases, 
they may have been deposited there some hundred years ago. 
The mould which is used for cultivating heaths, and other 
tender-rooted plants, and which is generally called bog-mould, 
is not so fit for this purpose as the former, probably this sort 
should be denominated heath-mould, being always found on 
the surface of uncultivated heaths, &c. The heads or flowers 
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of cauliflowers preserved in this way, should be well washed 
previously to using, as they become black when buried any 
length of time; not that such blackness proceeds from any 
decomposition of the heads, but arises from the more subtile 
particles of the mould adhering to their surface. 


PLANTING BEANS. 


About the middle or end of this month, plant some beans to 
come forward as an early crop in the ensuing summer; they 
will be fit for use about the end of May, or the beginning of 
June. 

The mazagan bean is the best sort for planting at this sea- 
son, on account of its coming in earlier than any of the other 
sorts, and although they be of low growth, yet they are plen- 
tiful bearers; they also possess the property of standing the 
winter better than almost any of the other sorts. 

The best situation in which to plant them at this season is 
under some southern fence, in rows across the borders, which 
rows should be two feet or two feet and a half apart, planting 
them about three or four inches distant from each other in the 
rows. 

Jt is the common practice with many gardeners, when they 
plant their beans for an early crop, toset them, in the first in- 
stance, pretty thick on a bed of good earth, and as soon as 
they have attained a moderate height to transplant them into 
the borders, according to the following manner. Let a bed 
of good earth be dug up in a convenient warm corner, then 
draw about two inches of the earth from the surface, and scat- 
ter in the beans pretty thick; after which, cover them with the 
earth which was drawn off the bed; or draw some drills across 
the bed with a hoe held flatways, throwing in the beans rather 
abundantly, and then immediately afterwards draw the earth 
regularly over them. 

After the beans have come up, and have attained an inch and 
a half or two inches in height, they may be transplanted, when 
the weather is mild, in rows, according to the directions already 
given. Particular care must be taken that the earth be well 
closed about every plant, and then they will soon grow very 
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freely, and be sufficiently rooted to bear the winter’s cold; or 
they may be left in their native bed till the spring, and then 
transplanted, protecting them through the winter with mats, or 
frames with glasses. 

The principal reason for adopting this method is, that it is 
generally allowed that those beans, which are transplanted, will 
come in sooner by a week or a fortnight, than those which 
are planted where they are to remain, at the same time that 
their produce will be greater. 


LIFTING AND STORING BEET. 


The crops of red beet should, at the close of this month, 
be taken up and laid by for winter use. For this operation, 
it were advisable to choose a dry season, and the greatest care 
must be observed in li.ting the roots, to prevent them bleeding 
at the wounds which they may have received. Some dry sand 
should be procured, and the roots placed in it, in some shed 
or cellar beyond the influence of the frost. It is the practice 
of some persons to let the beets remain in the ground, and 
in this case, they should be covered, before the winter sets in, 
with litter or reeds, or peas or beans haulm. By this method, 
however, they are not only likely to rot, but also to lose their 
color from the influence of the rain. When the tops are 
dressed, the crown of the roots should be left about an inch 
long to prevent their bleeding. 


TRANSPLANTING CABBAGE-PLANTS. 


Towards the end of this month is a proper time for planting 
out early cabbage-plants, where they are to remain for cab- 
baging early in the following summer. 

A spot of good ground should be chosen for them, over 
which some rotten dung should be spread before it be dug; 
then dig the ground one spade deep, burying the dung regu- 
larly in the bottom of the trenches. 

If time can be spared, we would advise to trench the ground 
for this ‘crop. Asa considerable portion of every garden is 
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taken up with cabbages planted at this time, or early in spring, 
we would recommend to commence at one end of a quarter, or 
division of the garden, and to trench the ground for this crop, 
forming the surface into ridges, and as the operation proceeds, 
trenching to the depth of two feet or two and a half, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Give plenty of manure, and let it 
be regularly laid in the trenches, as the operator proceeds. 
When one trench is finished, set the plants in the bottom, or 
lowest part of the ridge, and in wet soils, a row may be planted 
on the top of the ridge. If both survive the winter, either 
may be removed to make up blanks in the whole, or removed 
to another piece of ground, preferring to leave the row in the 
lowest part of the ridge. When this first row is planted, pro- 
ceed with another trench, which ridge up in the same manner, 
and plant the second row of plants, and so on until the whole 
piece intended be trenched and planted. By this means, the 
whole garden will be regularly trenched, and when the whole 
ground has been gone over in this manner, begin again, where 
the first operation commenced. In old gardens, when the soil 
has been long cropped with the brassica tribe, this is almost a 
certain cure for that disease, occasioned by grubs, and gene- 
rally called, clubbing. ‘The plants will be protected from cut- 
ting winds, and grown in a fresh soil; the eggs of the grubs 
will be buried, probably, beyond the possibility of their again 
visiting the surface, at least for some time. If this, or a 
similar rotation, were more generally adopted, less injury would 
be done by these and other insects. ‘The various varieties of 
brassica would then follow in crops of regular rotation, as they 
seldom succeed, if planted twice on the same ground. 

The plants should be set in rows about two feet apart, 
allowing about the same space between the rows, which is 
sufficient room for this early plantation. 

Some of the early cabbage-plants should, however, remain 
in the nursery-beds till January or February, when they are 
to~be planted out permanently, for it frequently happens, in 
severe winters, that many of those plants, which are set out 
early in a more open exposure, are destroyed by the frosts; 
should this take place, then have recourse to the nursery-beds 
to supply their places. 
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If any cabbage-plants still remain on the seed-bed, remove 
them into nursery-beds about the beginning of the month, in 
order that they may gain sufficient strength to endure the en- 
suing frosts. 


WINTER SPINACH. 


If, at this season, the spinach-beds be not kept exceedingly 
free from weeds, they will soon outgrow the plants and totally 
choak their growth. The better plan at this season is to clean 
them by the hand, because they are now principally covered 
with running weeds, such as chick-weed, &c. 

If the spinach were omitted to be thinned out last month, 
it should be done, as soon as possible, the beginning of the 
present, always clearing away the worst of the plants, and 
leaving the remainder about five inches apart. 


EARTHING UP BROCCOLI AND BRUSSELS-SPROUTS. 


The crops of broccoli should now be cleared from weeds ; 
and finally moulded up for winter about the middle or latter 
end of the month; a dry day should be chosen for the opera- 
tion. The crops of Brussels-sprouts may be treated in the 
same manner. 


DRESSING ASPARAGUS BEDS. 


Some time in this month cut down the stalks of asparagus 
and dress the beds. The stalks should be cut down quite 
close to the surface of the beds, after which the weeds should 
be hoed clean away, and drawn into the alleys. Having then 
stretched a line, mark out the alleys with a spade about twenty 
inches or two feet wide, according to the original width which 
was allowed them. 

Then proceed to dig the alleys about a spade deep, spread- 
ing the greater part of the earth over the beds in a neat and 
regular manner; and accordingly as you dig the alleys, bury 
the weeds regularly in the bottom of the trench, covering them 
with a sufficient quantity of earth. The edges of the beds 
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should be formed full and straight, and the bottoms of the 
trenches be made level and smooth. 

If it be intended to manure the beds at this time, let a suffi- 
cient quantity of rotten dung and fresh rich loamy earth be 
prepared, by being well mixed and incorporated, with which 
to top-dress the beds, and which should be laid on them to the 
thickness of two inches, and over this should be laid an inch 
in thickness over the beds, of mould taken from the alleys be- 
tween them. 

Or a quantity of good rotten dung may be procured, such 
as is taken from old cucumber or melon-beds, and this should 
be spread over the asparagus-beds, as soon as the stems and 
weeds are cleared away. The dung should be well broken 
and laid on of an equal thickness, after which dig the alleys, 
and lay a small quantity of the earth over the dung. 

The beds being thus prepared, plant in each alley a row of 
colewort or cabbage-plants, at about eight or nine inches apart 
in the rows. ‘These plants often survive the winter in the 
severest frosts, when all those have been destroyed which were 
planted on a level spot. If it be preferred, a row of early 
garden-beans may be planted in each alley. 


ASPARAGUS FOR FORCING. 


Asparagus-plants which are intended for forcing, should 
also now be cut down, the weeds drawn into the alleys as 
directed before; bury the weeds, and as you proceed throw a 
little mould over the beds. 

Those plants, however, which are intended for forcing this 
winter, need only have the stalks cut away, and covered with 
leaves or long dry litter, to enable them to be taken up in 
time of frost. 


SEEDLING ASPARAGUS. 


Seedling asparagus-plants, which were sown last spring, 
should at this time also have a little top-dressing, such as clear- 
ing the bed from weeds, laying a little rotten dung over it, &c. 
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EARTHING UP CARDOONS. 


This work must be done in dry weather, and at a time when 
the leaves of the plants are dry. 

Observe at every time that these plants are earthed up, to 
tie the leaves together with a hayband, then, breaking the 
earth well, lay it up the sides at an equal thickness about the 
plants. 


EARTHING UP CELERY. 


As it advances in height, celery should be constantly earthed 
up, that the plants may be well blanched before the hard 
frosts come on. In dry days, therefore, proceed to this work, 
breaking the earth well first, and then laying it carefully up to 
the sides of the plants, without burying their hearts. 


LIFTING AND STORING SALSAFY, SCORZONERA, AND SKIRRET. 


These herbs may now be lifted and stored for winter use, in 
the same manner as directed for carrot. 


SOWING SMALL SALADING. 


Chervil and cresses may still be sown. ‘The sooner now, 
however, the better, that they may get established before the 
winter sets in. 

At the bottom of a south wall, sow a supply of Normandy 
or curled cress; it will, with little protection, afford a fine salad 
during the winter, and come in early in spring. 


SOWING RADISH. 


Sow some of the different sorts of radish in a sheltered 
situation. ‘They may perhaps come in about Christmas, and 
if they do, will be useful. If they should fail, the value of the 


seed is trifling. 
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WORK TO BE DONE IN THE CULINARY GARDEN. 


All vacant pieces of ground should now be either trenched 
or dug deep, leaving the surface as rough as possible, or 
ridged up in long narrow ridges, so that the frost may pene- 
‘rate through it. This operation of winter fallowing, either 
by trenching, digging, or ridging, is of infinitely more im- 
portance to garden-ground than all the manures that can be 
given it without. 

Clear away all decayed leaves, and dig them into the ground 
or carry them to the compost-yard for vegetable mould. If a 
garden be thus laid up in fallow, it will have a neat and 
orderly appearance all winter, and will be contemplated with 
more pleasure by its owner than if left in that state of neg- 
lected confusion, in which we generally see kitchen-gardens 
at this season. It will be a saving of labour to the gar- 
dener in spring, as well as materially improving the soil. In 
strong clayey wet soils, this is of the utmost importance, and 
few gardens are so light and sandy as to be injured by it. 

Heaps of different sorts of compost for manure should be 
turned over, and properly mixed, but this should be done in 
dry weather. Draw in fresh loam, turf, and other such like 
matter, to incorporate with dung, and be not sparing in col- 
lecting such materials. Composts thus prepared are always 
better than rank dung; too much, therefore, cannot be col- 


lected, and no season of the year is better adapted for that 
business than the present. 
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NOVEMBER. 


PLANTING BEANS. 


Beans for early spring crops should now be planted, for 
which, see last month. 

Any of the early kinds of beans, the mazagan in particular, - 
may be sown thickly in a bed, (as directed last month,) 
and occasionally protected. ‘They will be fit to transplant out 
where they are to perfect their crop in spring. 


SOWING PEAS, 


This is a good season for sowing peas. ‘Those sown this 
month will be equally early with those sown last month; it is, 
however, best to sow at both times. (See last month.) 


COVERING UP ARTICHOKES. 


Artichokes should now be covered up, before the winter sets 
in, with peas-haulm or stable litter, as they are very liable to 
be injured, if not totally destroyed by severe frost. The de- 
cayed stalks must be first cleared away, and also the bulk ot 
the leaves. The litter must be laid along the rows, suffi- 
ciently broad to cover the roots, according to the size of the 
stools, and about the thickness of a foot, and it should be 
trodden or beaten well down with the fork to prevent it being 
blown about. 

Leaves of trees, which will now be in abundance, make a 
good covering, but are apt to blow about with the wind. As 
a preventive, however, cover first with leaves, and then add 
a little litter upon the top, and for greater security a little 
mould may be put over all. The best covering for artichokes 
is rotten tan, when no longer useful for fermentation. 


TAKING UP CARROTS, PARSNEPS, BEETS, &c. 


See last month. 
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SAVING TURNIP SEED. 


When it is intended to plant turnips for seed, some of the best 
formed roots should now be selected. They should be planted 
deep, in rows two feet apart, and at a distance from any other 
plants of the same family, to prevent, as much as possible, 
the hybridizing of them with the pollen of other kinds. 


SAVING CARROT SEED. 


The largest and best-formed roots, free from canker or worm, 
should be made choice of, and at this time planted in rows 
two feet apart, and planted deep, so that their crowns may be 
at least two or three inches under ground. In gathering the 
seeds, prefer such as are produced from the central or prin- 
cipal wmbel, from which may be expected the finest seed, and 
the strongest plants. 


SPINACH. 


Beds of spinach should now be kept perfectly clean and free 
from weeds; and if the plants stand too closely together, draw 
up the smallest of them for present use, thinning them in 
such a manner as that each plant may stand singly. 

If this be done, and in proper time, the sun and air will 
penetrate more easily amongst them, and will dry the surface 
of the earth, which is of great advantage to the plants, and 
will cause them to grow and thrive the better. 

In gathering spinach, the following directions should be at- 
tended to, viz. to cut off only the outside larger leaves, per- 
mitting the others to remain, which by that means will grow 
the faster, and be fit for gathering in succession. 


7 
COVERING UP CELERY. 


The crops of celery, particularly the most forward, should 
be earthed up as far as may be judged necessary, and a quan- 
tity of fern, or long littery dung, brought to the sides of the 
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beds to be ready on the appearance of frost wherewith to cover 
the whole of them. They should be covered to the thickness 
of a foot or fifteen inches, but this covering should be always 
taken off, as soon as the frost is gone. By attending to this 
particular, celery may be preserved throughout the winter. 


CAULIFLOWER-PLANTS. 


The cauliflower-plants which are in frames should have free 
air admitted to them every fine day, by wholly removing the 
glasses in the morning, but at the approach of night, they 
should be again regularly covered. 

When the weather is very wet, it will be proper to keep the 
plants covered with the glasses, but, at the same time, to raise 
them to such a height, as to admit the air to have free circu- 
lation over the whole of the bed. 

Take way all dead leaves as soon as they appear on the 
plants, and keep them entirely clean from every species of 
weeds. 

The cauliflowers under bell or hand-glasses, require just the 
same treatment as those in frames. It will be also of essential 
service to them to draw the earth up a little round their stalks. 

Where cauliflower plants were neglected to be pricked out 


last month, let it now be done as early in this month as pos- 
sible. 


COVERING UP ASPARAGUS. 


Asparagus, being indigenous to many of our sea-shores, is 
not so tender, as to require protection in winter. It is seldom, 
or never, that asparagus-roots are injured by frost. The prac- 
tice of covering asparagus seems to be mistaken by many. 
The real use of covering it in winter is, not so much to pro- 
tect its roots, as to manure the ground. For this purpose, 
therefore, good dung should be used, and not mere litter, or 
leaves, which is the practice of some persons. Previously to 
laying on the dung, the surface should be carefully forked up a 
few inches deep to allow the juices of the dung to penetrate more 
readily to the roots. Asparagus-roots yield a great bulk of 
vegetable matter in the course of the season, therefore this 
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must exhaust the ground on which it grows; and, being a 
perennial plant, not often renewed by sowing, or planting, it 
requires a proportional quantity of good manure to support it. 
Salt is a good manure for asparagus, the subtile particles of 
which penetrate to a great depth. This should, however, be 
used with discretion. 

Good stable-dung, which has not been exhausted in hot- 
beds, should be chosen, and put on in quantity according to its 
quality, from six to twelve inches. The rains, in winter, will 
wash the juices of the dung down to the roots. Where sea- 
weed can be procured, it is probably the best manure for 
asparagus; but where that cannot be got, salt may be used 
mixed with the dung: its parts will descend more gradually 
along with the juices of the dung, than when applied as a 
simple. 


COVERING UP SEA-KALE. 


The beds of young sea-kale, that are not intended to be 
forced, should be covered up as before directed for asparagus. 
Observing, first, to clear the ground of weeds, and to fork 
up the surface. 

The beds intended for cutting in spring should be also 
forked up, and cleared of weeds, and covered from five to 
fifteen inches with leaves, which will now be in abundance; 
covering the strong and old roots thicker than the young and 
weak ones. A few branches, or old boards, may be laid over 
the whole, to prevent the leaves being blown away, and they 
will require no farther attention till spring, when they will be 
fit for cutting. 

The beds of sea-kale intended for forcing, should also be 
forked up and covered with leaves, sufficiently thick to keep 
the frost out, and to render them more easily got at, when 
the operation of forcing is to commence: for which, see Fore- 


ng Garden. 
CARDOONS. 


Cardoons should now be finally earthed up, and protected 
as is advised for celery. 
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PLANTING LATE CROPS OF CABBAGES. 


The planting of cabbages for next spring’s use should now 
be completed as early in the month as possible, that they may 
become rooted before the growing season ceases. The best 
plants should be chosen for this purpose. The worst may re- 
main in the seed-bed, and take their chance; if they survive 
the winter, they will be useful to make up vacancies in the 
crops planted out. 


WINTER ONIONS. 


The crops of onions sown to stand the winter should be 
kept clear of weeds. In dry weather, the ground between the 
rows should be hoed; and, if wet, the weeds should be hand- 
picked; as the onions increase in size, they may be thinned 
out for salads. 


CARE OF WINTER SALADS, &c. 


The crops of chervil, cresses, endive, parsley, and ra- 
dishes, sown and planted as directed in the two last preceding 
months, should, in the prospect of severe weather, be protected 
with care ; by covering them with branches of spruce or broom, 
and in very severe weather with mats. The most sure method 
is to have a supply in the forcing department, (which see,) par- 
ticularly of the smaller sorts. 


LETTUCE. 


Lettuce-plants, which are under frames, should enjoy the 
free air daily, when the weather is mild and dry; the glasses 
should entirely be taken way in the morning; when the weather 
is wet or very cold, set them on again in the evening, but at 
other times they may remain off all night; when these plants 
are kept too close, they are apt to draw up weak. 

In very wet weather, keep the glasses on, only raising them 
at the back of the frame, that the air may have a free course 
and be duly admitted to the plants. 
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When the weather is severe and frosty, the glasses may be 
kept close; other coverings also, if necessary by the extreme 
rigour of the season, must be made use of. 

Where any of these plants have been placed under bell or 
hand-glasses, observe the same directions as before mentioned. 


WORK TO BE DONE IN THE CULINARY GARDEN. 


When the weather is dry, and time to spare, let such pieces 
of ground be trenched as require it: all other spare ground 
should now be rough-dug or ridged up to the action of the 
winter. Such crops as require to be protected during winter, 
should now be attended to. All rubbish and useless vege- 
tables removed from the garden. Moulds, composts, and 
manures should now be collected, and mixed to be in readi- 
ness for the ensuing spring. 

Roots of all kinds, intended to be preserved for winter use, 
should now be taken up and housed as directed in the last and 
former months, as after this time they will not increase in size, 
and some of them will be injured by remaining in the ground, 
particularly beet-root, which loses its colour; and carrots, 
which are apt to be attacked by worms when left too long in the 
ground ; they are also more conveniently obtained when wanted 
for use, if packed in sand, straw, or otherwise, and are not 
injured by frost, which not only detracts from their flavour, 
but renders them less likely to keep for any length of time. 
Attention should now be paid to neatness and order as well as’ 
during the former months. The walks in and connected with 
the culinary garden, should be kept neat and clean, and in 
dry days they should be frequently rolled, to keep the surface 
even and agreeable to walk upon, as well as to keep down the 
worm-casts, which at this season are very troublesome, and if 
not swept off, and the walks afterwards rolled, give them a 
coarse and neglected appearance. 
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DECEMBER. 


PLANTING BEANS. 


If the weather will permit, plant beans as directed last 
month, but if the ground be not dry, defer this planting, till 
next month or until February. 


SOWING PEAS. 


Peas may be sown as directed last month, if the weather be 
mild and dry; if not, defer till next month. Look carefully 
over the crops of beans and peas already sown, and when 
mice or other vermin attack them, let them be destroyed by 
poison or traps. If this be neglected, they will soon destroy 
all the crops. Furze, or Ulex europeus, chopped small, and 
strewed over the peas in the drills, is often used to prevent 
the attacks of mice. ‘The crops of beans and peas that may 
be above ground should be carefully examined in dry days, 
and the earth stirred about their stems, and a little drawn up 
to them, if necessary. 

Unless in very severe frosts, avoid covering peas or beans 
this month with the pea hand-glass, or other means, as that 
would draw them up too tender, and render them less able to 
stand the frosts, which generally are more severe, particularly 
of late years, in January and February. Glass-cases are in- 
tended more to accelerate, than protect the crops. Hurdles 
may be placed upright parallel to the rows; or pea-stakes may 
be put along the rows, which will partially protect them, without 
drawing them up too tender. In wet soils, a slight covering 
of coal-ashes will resist the damp, and not injure the crop, if 
not applied in too large a quantity. Where chalk can be had, a 
slight covering of it will greatly prevent the effects of damp, 
it corrects the acidity of the ground, and imbibes a great por- 
tion of moisture. 

Mice are the greatest enemies that the gardener has to con- 
tend with in the rearing of early crops of beans or peas. Rats, 
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although more formidable, are not so generally found to de- 
stroy seed in the ground. The best modes of destroying mice, 
are certainly to have a few cats domiciliated in the back 
shades; they will keep a garden clear of these invaders. The 
next is, a slate or a brick supported by a combination of three 
slips of wood, forming the figure 4, and baited with a pea or 
bean, a piece of bacon or cheese; or, a brick may be used, by 
placing two pieces of wood in the ground, about five inches 
apart, each slit at the top, through which slits a stout thread is 
drawn, and a bean or pea fixed to the middle of the thread; 
the brick is placed, resting one end on the ground, and the 
other on the thread: the mouse, in attempting to take away 
the bean, cuts the thread, and the brick falls down upon it 
This is, of all traps, the simplest, and soonest set. Several 
hundred of these traps should be set in different parts of the 
garden, particularly where mice are found to resort to. By 
looking over them once or twice a-week, and re-setting any 
that may have fallen, the garden will be kept pretty clear of 
these vermin. Rats are generally destroyed by poison, and 
most gentlemen have a person employed by the year to destroy 
them. But, in all large places, one of the stationary labour- 
ers should be instructed in destroying vermin of all sorts, and 
be paid either by the year, or so much per head for moles, 
rats, mice, and all birds or beasts, that destroy the fruits of 
the earth. This would be found the most economical and 
satisfactory way of getting rid of such enemies. 


MUSHROOMS. 


Be very careful now of mushroom-beds, to shelter them 
from the wet and sharp frosts. Lay a covering of clean straw, 
a foot or a foot and a half in thickness, over every bed; this 
will generally produce the desired effect. Dutch reed-mats 
are the best covering for mushroom-beds, and, if taken care 
of, will last for many years: these should be placed over the 
straw, and will be found completely to throw off the wet. 

After heavy rains or snow, examine the beds; and if the 
covering next the beds be wet, remove it, and place in its 
stead the same quantity of fresh straw. 
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PROTECTING-FRAME DEPARTMENT. 


Look carefully over the cauliflower, lettuce, cape broccoli, 
radishes, and salading of every description, that are under 
frames, hand-glasses, or other shelters. Remove all decayed 
leaves, weeds, or other rubbish from them; give plenty of 
fresh air in fine days, by removing the glasses, either wholly 
or partially, as circumstances may direct, and cover them from 
rains, snow, or frost, by adding a covering of litter, bass-mats, 
pr reed-mats, as may be most convenient. 


PROTECTING CULINARY VEGETABLES. 


Protect celery and cardoons as directed in November, and 
lay some long littery dung over the roots of rhubarb, sea-kale, 
and asparagus, intended to be taken up to force in the forcing 
department. Protect endive in the borders by branches of 
trees, or in severe weather, by straw or reed-mats; also ra- 
dishes and other salads, in the open borders, and crops of 
carrots for spring use. Parsley, and every other production 
of the garden that are likely to be destroyed by frost, should 
also be protected. 


WORK TO BE DONE IN THE CULINARY GARDEN, 


The operations of trenching, digging, and ridging, should 
be continued, if dry weather, if not, it were advisable to find 
employment for the men in some other department. Deci- 
duous hedges may now be cut; any fences connected with the 
garden put in repair, if necessary. The onions and other 
roots stored, should be occasionally examined in bad weather, 
and all that show symptoms of decay, removed, before they 
contaminate the remainder. If frosty weather, wheel out 
manures of all sorts, and lay them in neat heaps in different 
quarters of the garden; it will save much time in the spring, 
when they are to be dug in; but, in doing this, by no means 
divide the manure in small heaps of a wheelbarrow-load 
each: this is the next thing to wheeling it into a river. Let 
each heap contain as much manure as is supposed will be 
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sufficient for the quarter, on which it is placed; put it neatly 
up, and cover it with a thin coat of mould, to prevent as little 
of its goodness escaping as possible. 


ICE-HOUSE. 


~ 


This is the season in which to expect materials to fill the 
ice-house ; have it properly cleared out of all straw, or other 
filth, that may have accumulated in it; have beaters and ram- 
mers prepared for packing it, when either snow or ice is 
found in sufficient quantity to fillit. If the ice-house be built 
ona proper principle, either the one or the other will answer 
equally well. Snow, in fact, very much resembles ice, when 
well beaten in the house, and can only be considered in the 
character of ice. It answers all the purposes of ice in domestic 
cookery or confectionery, besides having this advantage over 
ice, that it is sooner collected, and packed in the house with 
less labour, and keeps equally well. 


ICE-HOUSE AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 


Ice, in the hot days of summer, is considered such a luxury, 
that few that can command it would like to be without. The 
situation for an iee-house should be chosen on a dry and rather 


elevated spot of gravelly or chalky ground, and as near to a 
pond or piece of water as circumstances will admit of. If the 
situation be shaded by more elevated ground, so much the 
better, but if it be not naturally so, it may be rendered arti- 
ficially so by planting. It must be, as much as possible, hidden 
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from the sun’srays. The form of our ice-houses is generally 
that of an inverted cone. The London confectioners, as well 
as most people on the continent, content themselves with keep- 
ing it in cellars, surrounded with very thick walls, and without 
windows, being entered sometimes by straight and sometimes 
by crooked passages, secured by double and often by treble 
doors, and the ice thickly covered with straw or mats. 

The accompanying figure will give an idea of the general 
plan of ice-houses in this country. 
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In building the ice-house, a space of two feet or more 
should be left at the bottom (a), for receiving any moisture 
which may drain from the ice in the process of melting; from 
this space, a drain of brick-work(d), set in cement, the dimen- 
sions of which, however, need not be so large as represented 
in the accompanying sketch, and which is intended to 
carry the moisture to a considerable distance; this drain 
should have a stop or trap for the exclusion of air (e), and over 
the space at the bottom (a) should be placed a strong grating 
of wood, to let the moisture fall down, which may at any time 
proceed from the melting of the ice. The sides of the well 
(dd) must be walled up with brick or stone, at least two feet 
thick, or the wall may be built hollow. When the proper 
height is attained, the well may be arched over with two 
arches, with a vacuity between, and leaving in the centre a 
hole, for the admission of the ice (e); and in the sides, a door 


for taking it out (f). This door, the better to exclude the. 
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air, should open into a porch (g) with the three other doors, 
the spaces between which should be filled with straw, to ex- 
clude more effectually the heat of the atmosphere. The whole 
being covered first with a covering of tempered clay, and next 
with a hill of earth. The appearance will not be disagreeable, 
as it may be planted with evergreens. 

The exterior may be so decorated, as to become an object 
of ornament, should it be placed in any part of the dressed 
grounds. 

The size of the house must depend on the quantity of ice 
which is wanted; but we would recommend, that, in making 
an ice-house, rather to make it too large than too small, as it 
sometimes happens that neither ice nor snow can be procured 
to fill it. Instances have occurred, that the London confec- 
tioners have had to import it from the polar seas. As snow or 
ice will keep, in a good ice-house, two and sometimes three 
years, it were advisable to have it large enough, and always 
to fill it when an opportunity offers, to guard against a casual 
scarcity. For an ordinary-sized family, a house about ten 
feet in diameter, and fifteen feet deep, will be sufficient ; for 
larger families the house must be larger, or for smaller fami- 
lies, a well of six feet in diameter, and ten deep, may be 
sufficient. 


FILLING THE HOUSE. 


When either snow or ice can be got, begin by laying a good 
coat of straw on the bottom, and up part of the sides; if snow, 
throw it in, and let it be well beaten together, and so proceed, 
until the house be full. If ice, prefer the thinnest (that is, 
about an inch thick); break it as finely as possible, with clubs 
and mallets at the entrance; put it also in, and let two or 
three men be employed in the house, packing and beating it 
closely together with rammers. As the operation proceeds, 
sprinkle occasionally a little water over the whole, which will 
make it freeze together in a solid body. The whole art of 
keeping ice simply consists in packing it closely, and defending 
it from the action of atmospheric air. 

The house being full, let the doors be shut up, and the 
spaces between each packed full of straw. For security, 
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have the outer door locked, and the joints between the door 
and casement painted over with a thick coat of coarse paint, 
or strong lime-wash. It will be unnecessary to disturb it 
afterwards, until opened to take out the ice; care must be 
taken, every time that any be taken out, to have the doors all 
shut, and the spaces filled up again with the straw. It should 
be taken out as expeditiously as possible, and one person 
should carry the ice to the kitchen, or wine cellar, while an- 
other renders the house secure again. 

When we consider the rapid progress which science is 
making, it is not improbable that a substitute may be found, 
grounded upon chemical principles, to answer all the purposes 
of ice in domestic cookery. An apothecary of Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, is asserted to have discovered a method of procuring 
ice at all seasons of the year, by mixing four pounds of sul- 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol) 86 degrees, with five pounds of sulphate 
of soda (Glauber salts in powder). This mixture must be 
made in an earthenware or china vessel, and the water which 
it is intended to congeal must be put in it, in a separate vessel, 
wrapped round with flannel, cotton, thick paper, or some 
other non-conductor of heat, and the operation must be re- 
peated three times on the same body of water. 

Some people put salt with the ice as the house is filling, 
but this is quite unnecessary ; it will consolidate as well without 
it as with it. 


TO KEEP ICE IN STACKS. 


For those who have not 
the convenience of an ice- 
house, and yet are desi- 
rous of having ice at 
times, the following plan 
will be found to answer, 
and would be a great im- 
provement to the shooting 
boxes or summer retreats 
of gentlemen, and could 
be obtained at a trifling 
expense. Prepare a cir- 
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cular elevated platform (A) about a foot above the level of the 
ground upon which pile the ice or snow in a conical form, dur- 
ing a hard frost, and add a little water, as the building goes on. 
Over this cone, wheaten or other straw is laid to the thickness 
of twelve or fifteen inches (5), over this a stratum of fagot- 
wood or heath (c), and then another stratum of straw of any 
sort (d); let this outer coat be of a good thickness, and well 
secured down with straw-ropes, similar to the way of securing 
thatch on wheat or hay-stacks; over the whole a coat of turf 
may be put. In this simple way, ice will keep all the summer 
well. Expose it to the air as short a time as possible, when 
any of the ice is taking out for use. 

The use of ice has been long known among the nations of 
Europe. Daines Barrington says, that the Romans disco- 
vered the use of ice for cooling liquors at the time when they 
began to force fruits, and adds, as a singular coincidence, the 
coeval invention of these arts in England. He says, that 
Charles the Second had the first ice-house, and also the first 
hot-houses, ever built in this country. At the installation- 
dinner, given at Windsor, on the twenty-third of April, 1667, 
there were cherries, strawberries, and ice-creams. But Switzer 
thinks, that the uses of ice must have long before been intro- 
duced from the continent. 

Various have been the methods adopted by gardeners for 
the preparation and keeping of ice during the hot months of 
summer, the complaint being general, that it melts away too 
rapidly ; to obviate this defect, Mr. Young, of Wilford House, 
near Nottingham, has, in the Gardeners’ Magazine, recom- 
mended the following method :— 

In the months of December or January, when the water- 
pools are frozen to a sufficient thickness, say one or two 
inches, proceed to break the ice in pieces, and draw it oft 
the water with iron hooks, conveying it to the ice-house in 
carts, as quickly as possible. Before throwing it into the 
house, three or four men should be employed to break it in 
small pieces, about the size of common road-metal. Then 
carry it into the house, where two men should be again 
employed in pounding it almost to powder. Lay the bottom 
and the sides of the house with a layer of wheat-straw, three 
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or four inches thick. After there are about two feet of ice 
thus pounded, take ten pounds of salt, and dissolve it in ten 
gallons of boiling water. When the salt is sufficiently dis- 
solved, pour it on the ice through a common garden watering- 
pot; thus going on regularly every two feet, watering, and 
laying the sides with straw till the house is filled, finishing 
with a double quantity of the salt water. After it has been in 
eight days, and when it has subsided, fill up closely with 
small bundles of straw, to exclude all air as far as possible. 

An ice-house filled in this manner will be found, when 
opened in summer, to be as firm as rock, and to require at all 
times the force of a pick-axe to break it up. It will be found 
to keep three times longer than the common method of filling 
ice-houses, and more suitable for being received from the ice- 
house for use, as it will keep three times longer when exposed 
to the air. 

It appears, however, from a communication inserted in the 
same periodical, from Mr. Saunders, Gardener at Luscombe, 
in Devonshire, that a regular and plentiful supply of ice may 
be obtained without the aid of salt. The following is the 
method which he adopts :—As soon as the ice is frozen to a 
proper thickness, it is conveyed to the ice-house, where a suffi- 
cient number of men are ready to proceed to break it in small 
pieces; then they throw it into the house, where three or four 
men more are employed pounding it, till a sufficient quantity 
of powder is obtained to prevent any part of it being hollow. 
In this manner I proceed till the house and entrance, or pas- 
sage to the house, is completely filled. The ice which the pas- 
sage contains, furnishes a supply for six or eight weeks; at the 
expiration of which time the house is opened, and a quantity 
of straw taken into it, sufficient to fill the cavity that will then 
be found between the ice and the wall, and also to lie one 
bundle thick over the top of the ice. 


THE 


PRODUCTIONS 


OF THE 


CULINARY GARDEN 


Cabbages of sorts (if a mild winter) 


Savoys 
Borecoles 
Brussels-sprouts 


Kidney or French beans for harricots, 


from the seed-room 
Peas for soups, from do. 
Potatoes 
Jerusalem Artichokes 
Turnips 
Carrots 
Parsneps 
Red Beet 
Skirret 
Salsafy 
Scorzonera. 
Marjoram, dried 
Savory, do. 
Mint, do. 
Basil, do. 
Anise seed 
Coriander do. 
Caraway do. 
Mushrooms 
Turnip-rooted celery 


Savoys 
Borecoles 
Brussels-sprouts 


Cabbage-Coleworts (if a mild winter) 


Broccolis 


French or Kidney Beans for harricots 
Peas for soups, ffom the seed-room 


Potatoes 


FOR THE YEAR, 


JANUARY. 


Spinach (in mild seasons) 
Sorrel (in do.) 

White Beet (in do.) 
Onions 

Leeks 

Garlic 

Eschalot 

Rocambole 

Lettuce é 
Endive 

Celery 

American Cress 

Winter do. 

Parsley, (if protected) 
Horse-radish 

Fennel, dried 

Dill, do. 

Chervil, do. 

Thyme, green or dried 
Sage, do. 

Rosemary, do. 
Lavender, do. 
Camomile, dried 
Samphire (seldom cultivated* 
Red Cabbage 


FEBRUARY. 
Cabbage of sorts (if a mild winter) 


Jerusalem Artichokes 
Turnips 

Carrots 

Parsneps 

Red Beet 

Skirret 

Salsafy 

Scorzonera 
Marjoram, dried 
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Basil, dried 

Anise seed 

Coriander do. 

Caraway do. 

Spinach (if a mild winter) 


American Cress 

Winter do. 

Parsley (if a mild winter) 
Horse-radish 

Fennel, dried 


Onions Dill, do. 
Leeks Chervil, do. 
Garlic Thyme, green or dried 
Eschalot Sage, do. 
Rocambole Rosemary, do. 
Lettuce Camomile, dried flowers ot 
Endive Mushrooms 
Celery Red cabbage 
MARCH 

Brussels-sprouts Savory, dried 
Borecoles Turnips 
Broccolis Carrots 
French Beans, for harricots, from the Red Beet 

seed-room Parsneps 
Peas for soups, do. Skirret 
Potatoes Scorzonera 
Jerusalem Artichokes Spinach (if mild weather) 
Onions Garlic 
Welsh onions, from the open ground Eschalot 
uettuce Rocambole 


Endive 
Celery 
Parsley 
Horse-radish 
Fennel, dried 
Dill, do. 
Chervil, do. 
Marjoram, do. 


American Cress 
Winter Cress 
Water Cress 
Burnet 

Thyme 

Sage 
Rosemary 
Anise seed 


Basil, do. Coriander do. 
Mint, do. Caraway do. 
APRIL 
Brussels-sprouts Winter Cress 
Borecoles Burnet 
Broccolis Water Cres 
Coleworts Parsley 
French Beans, for harricots, from the Taragon 
seed-room Angelica 
Peas for soups, do. Mushrooms 
Spinach Potatoes 
Sorrel Jerusalem Artichokes 


Onions, from the stores 
Young do. for salads 
Welsh Onions 
American Cress 


Yellow Turnip 
Carrot 
Parsneps 

Red Beet 
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Skirret 
Scorzonera 
- Salsafy 
Garlic 
Eschalots 
Rocambole 
Lettuce 
Endive 


Early Cabbage 
Cauliflowers 
Broccolis 
Coleworts 


Young Peas, though rarely, at the end 


of the month 
Potatoes 
Jerusalem Artichokes 
Turnips 
Carrots 
Red Beet 
Lettuce 
Endive 
Celery 
Succory 
Taragon 
Thyme 
Sage 
Mint 
Morels, from their native habitats 
Mushrooms, from beds 


Cabbage 
Cauliflowers 
Kidney-beans 

Peas 

Garden-beans 

Old Potatoes, from the stores 
New Potatoes 

Asparagus 
Sea-kale 
Lettuce 
Parsley 
Fennel 
Dill 
Marygold 
Rhubarb 
Angelica 
Morels, from their natural habitats 
Turnips 


} in perfection 


till the middle of the month 


Celery 


_Mforse-radish 


Thyme 


Rosemary 
Tansey 


MAY. 


Young Radishes 

Spinach 

Sorrel 

Onions, from the stores 
Onions, young, for salads 
Leeks 

Welsh Onions 

Chives 
Garlic 
Eschalots 
Asparagus 
Sea-kale 
Salads of all kinds in perfection 
Parsley 

Purslane 

Horse-radish 

Tansey 

Costmary 

Rhubarb, blanched or otherwise 
Angelica 

Anise 


{ in perfection 


JUNE 


Carrots 
Radishes 
Spinach 
Sorrel 

Chives 

Young Onions 
Rocambole 
Garlic 
Small Salads 
Purslane 
Taragon 
Horse-radish 
Thyme 

Sage 

Mint 

Savory 

Basil 


‘ from the stores 
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Mushrooms, from beds in the open air, 
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Cabbbage 
Cauliflowers 


Peas in perfection 


Beans 
Kidney-beans / 
Spinach 

Sorrel 
White-beet 
Small Salads 
Lettuce 
Radishes 
Indian-cress 
Marygold 
Borage 

Fennel 
Angelica Stalks 
Gourds 


All Pot-herbs and Salads in perfection 
Mushrooms, from ridges 


Cabbage 

Cauliflowers 
Broccolis 

Peas 

Beans 

Kidney-beans 
Spinach 

White-beet, for chard 
Sorrel 

Artichoke 

Cardoon 

Rampion 

Parsley 

Purslane 
Indian-cress 
Marygold 
Caraway 

eins : seeds 
Gourds, of all sorts 
Love-apples 
Egg-plant 
Capsicum 

Truffles, from woods 
Potatoes 

Turnips 
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JULY. 


New Potatoes 
Turnips 
Carrots 
Radishes 
Onions, bulbed 


Onions, young, for Salading 


Artichokes 
Alisanders 
Rampion 
Parsley 
Purslane 
Thyme 
Sage 

Mint 


Balm, and all other herbs 


Radish-Pods 
Cucumbers 


AUGUST 


Carrots 
Radishes 


Jerusalem Artichokes (seldom used at thts 


season) 
Red Beet 
Onions, bulbed 


Do. small, for salad 


Eschalots 
Garlic 
Rocambole 
Small Salads 
Lettuce 
Endive 
Radishes 
Borage 
Fennel 
Thyme 
Sage 

Mint 


Balm, and all other herbs, green or dry 


Radish Pods 


Cucumbers ; for pickling 


Mushrooms, from garden-beds and fields 
Champignons, from open pastures. 


; for pickling 
Morels, from their native habitats 
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SEPTEMBER 
Cabbage Potatoes 
Cauliflower Turnips 
Broccolis Carrots 
Peas Parsneps 
Beans Skirret, and all other roots 
Kidney-beans Spinach 
Onions White Beet, for chard 
Eschalots Sorrel 
Garlic Artichokes 
Rocambole Cardoons 
Leeks Rampion 
Small Salads Taragon 
Endive Parsley 
Lettuce Horse-radish 
Celery Indian-cress 
Fennel Marygold 
Chervil Thyme 
Gourds and Pumpkins Sage 
Love-apple Mint, and all other herbs 
Capsicum Red Cabbage 
Egg-plant Radish Pods for pickling 
Mushrooms, from beds and fields Cucumbers 
Truffles, from woods Champignons, and all the eatable Fungi, 
Morels, from their natural habitats in perfection. 
OCTOBER 
Cabbages Beans 
Cauliflowers Kidney-beans, (if favourable weather) 
Broccolis Carrots 
Potatoes Radishes, of all sorts 
Turnips Skirret 
Jerusalem Artichokes Saleafy 
Red Beet Scorzonera 
Spinach Sorrel 
White Beet, for chard Onions 
Leeks Celery 
Garlic Small Salads 
Eschalots Endive 
Rocambole Lettuce 
Winter-cress Saccory 
Burnet Parsley 
Indian-cress Horse-radish 
Marygold Fennel 
Gourds Thyme 
Pumpkins Sage 
Love-apple Mint, and all other herbs 
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Capsicum 
Egg-plant 
Mushrooms 
Peas 


Cabbages 
Cauliflowers (now protected) 
Broccolis 
Brussels-Sprouts 
Winter-radish 
Jerusalem Artichokes 
Red Beet 

White Beet, for chard 
Sorrel 

Rocambole 

Cardoons 

Rampion 

Endive 

Lettuce 

Winter-cress 

Burnet 

Thyme 

Sage 

Rosemary 

Savoys 


Cabbages 


Cauliflowers (when protected or pre- 


served) 
Broccolis 
Savoys 
Winter-radish 
Jerusalem Artichokes 
Red Beet 


White Beet, for chard. when protected 


Eschalots 
Rocambole 
Cardoons 
Winter-cress 
American do. 
Thyme 

Sage 
Rosemary 


Red Cabbage 
Radish Pods i for pickling 
Cucumbers 


Many of the eatable Fungi (if mild weather.) 


NOVEMBER. 


Borecoles 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Carrots 

Skirret 

Salsafy 
Scorzonera 
Spinaoh 

Onions 

Leeks 

Garlic 

Eschalots 

Celery 

Parsley 
Horse-radish 
Fennel 

Chervil, dried 
Caraway 

‘asian seeds 
The edible roots, as in last month. 


DECEMBER. 


Brussels-Sprouts 
Borecole 
Potatoes 
Turnips 
Carrots 
Scorzonera 
Salsafy 
Skirrets 
Onions 

Leeks 

Garlic 

Celery 
Endive 
Lettuce 
Parsley 
Horse-radish. 
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SYSTEMATIC CATALOGUE 


OF 


CULINARY SEEDS, 


COMPRISING THEIR VARIOUS SPECIES, AND THE PRINCIPAL VARIETIES 
WHICH ARE IN GENERAL CULTIVATION ; THEIR NATIVE PLACE OF 
GROWTH, IF INDIGENOUS; AND IF EXOTIC, THE TIME OF THEIR 
INTRODUCTION. 


ALEXANDERS, or ALISANDERS,—Smyrnium olusatrum, (Linneus)—belongs to the 
class and order Pentandria Digynia, and ranks in the natural order of Umbellifere. 
The alisander is a native of Britain, grows naturally near the sea, and is often to 
be observed naturalized, near old buildings. It was in more general use many years 
ago, than it is at present, and was much cultivated before the use of celery became 
so general. It is used as a culinary plant when blanched, and is of a warm aromatic 
quality. There is only one variety cultivated. 

ASPARAGUS,—Asparagus officinalis, (Linn.) — belongs to the class and order 
Hexandria Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order of Asphodelaz. Asparagusisa 
native of Britain, and is found on gravelly situations near the sea, as for instance in 
the vicinity of Bristol, in the isle of Portland, and Seaton Links, near Edinburgh. 
It is common on the shores of the north of Europe, and many of the steppes in the 
south of Russia and Poland, are covered with it; it is there eaten by the cattle as 
grass. It is so much altered in appearance and size, by cultivation, that those who 
are perfectly acquainted with it in their gardens, would not, without a considerable 
share of botanical knowledge, recognize it in its native state. 

This excellent vegetable, which is in general use, not only in Britain, but over all 
the continent of Europe, and in many parts of America, has been in cultivation for 
an unknown period. 

Those who have never seen the vast loads of this vegetable daily brought during 
its season, to Covent-Garden Market, will be surprized to hear, that in the parish of 
Mortlake alone, there are computed to be above eighty acres under this crop; and 
one gardener of the name of Biggs, has frequently forty acres under asparagus, and 
another near Deptford has eighty. The natural season of asparagus, round London, 
lasts from ten to twelve weeks ; but forced asparagus is to be had from November 
until it be produced from the open grourd. It brings the price of about one pound 
per hundred hea’s, during the months of November, December, January, and 
February, and in May and June, from 10s. to 2s. 6d. per hundred. 

The varieties in general cultivation are the red-topped, or Dutch, which ts the 
strongest of the two, and the green-topped, which is not so large, but is reckoned 
of a better flavor. The varieties in the seed catalogues, are the Battersea, Deptford, 
large Gravesend, large Reading, Dutch, Cork, and early Mortlake, but they are 
only considered as sub-varieties of the two former. 

ANGULICA,— Angelica archangelica, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order, Pen- 
tandria Digynia, and ranks under the natural order of Umbellifere. It is found in 
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Britain, but has been probably naturalized; it is also common in Lapland and 
Iceland. It appears to have been cultivated in England before 1568. This vegetable 
is also nearly supplanted by the more general use of celery, and like the Alisanders, 


is now little used in domestic cookery. The leaf-stalks are now only used for candying, _ 


and for this purpose, are in perfection in May. It is more generally used in medicine 
than in cookery. The roots were formerly blanched and eaten like celery. The 
young shoots are in great esteem amongst the Laplanders, who, in order to add to the 
pungency of the tobacco, which they are in the habit of using, mix with it the roots 
of Angelica Archangelice, but if this species be not at hand, they substitute those of 
Angelica sylvestris. It appears to be a very hardy plant, as according to the Lachesis 
Lapponica, it grows freely within 1400 feet of the line of perpetualsnow. In Nor- 
way, bread is sometimes made of the roots. 

ANISE,—Pimpinella anisum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order of Pentandria 
Trigynia, and natural order of Umbellifere. It is a native of Egypt, and introduced 
in 1551. A-small portion of it is sufficient for a large family, being only cultivated for 
a garnish, and sometimes used for seasoning. It is extensively cultivated in Malta 
and Spain, and the seeds are thence imported into this country for distillation and 
expression. It is also used in medicine with beneficial effects. 

BastL,—Ocymum basilicum and Ocymum minimum, (Linn.)—belongs to. the class 
and order Didynamia Gymnospermia, and natural order of Labiate. The former 
is a native of the East Indies, and was introduced in 1548; the leaves are used 


occasionally, both in salads and soups. The latter is also a native of the East Indies, — 


and was introduced in 1573. The seeds of both sorts are seldom ripened in England, 
and are by the seeds-men, procured from Italy. 

Brean, — Vicia faba, (Linn.) —belongs to the class and order Diadelphia De- 
candria, and natural order Leguminose. The bean is a native of Egypt, and other 
parts of the east. One variety, the Mazagan, is indigenous to Mazagan, a Portu- 
guese settlement on the African coast. The bean has been known in this country 
from time immemorial, and it is supposed to have been introduced by the Romans. 
There are many varieties cultivated, some of them differing so little in their charac- 
teristics, as to be scarcely distinguished. The following are the best :—Early small 
mazagan, early long-pod, sword long-pod, Turkey long-pod, early small Lisbon, 
large long-pod, broad Spanish, Windsor broad, large Kentish Windsor, Taylor's 
Windsor, Sandwich, Tokar, white blossomed, green nonpareil, Mumford, dwarf- 
cluster, fan or bog, and the new red blossomed. Of these, the three former are 
the earliest, the others, excepting the dwarf-cluster, fan or bog, are for principal 
crops. The dwarf-cluster, fan or bog, is for cultivation in borders, and in small 
gardens, when there is a paucity of room, as it occupies little space. Delaunay in Le 
bon Jardinier, describes a new sort cultivated about Paris, called the green bean of 
China. We cannot, however, give an opinion of its merits, never having seen it. 
It is, however, described as a good bean, late, but productive, and the seeds are said 
to remain green, even after being ripe and dried. 

Beans, Kidney or French,—Phaseolus vulgaris, (Linn.)—belonging to the class 
and order Diadelphia Decandria, and natural order of Leguminose. It is a native 
of India, and introduced in 1579 or earlier, and cultivated in our gardens as a tender 
and much-admired esculent; the parts used, are the pods before they have arrived 
at maturity. In France, and other parts of the continent, as well as in America, 
they cultivate them in the fields, and it has been suggested, that the same practice 
would be beneficial in this country, as they will grow in any tolerably good soil, and 
become particularly useful in times of scarcity, either in their green state, or dried 
and ground into flour. On the continent, the ripe seeds are used in cookery, forming 
what are called harricots of different kinds, and are also put into some sorts of soups. 
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At the end of the season the crop is gathered, haulm and all, and after being pro- 
perly dried, they are stacked, and the seeds threshed out when wanted. 

The sorts cultivated are the early yellow dwarf, early red speckled, early black or 
negro, early white, Battersea white, Canterbury white, black speckled, brown 
speckled, dun coloured, striped, tawny, large white, dwarf, China. The first four 
are generally used for forcing, and the Battersea and Canterbury are generally pre- 
ferred by the London market-gardeners for general crops for sale, as being prolific 
bearers. 

Beans, Kidney, or Scarlet and white runners,—Phaseolus multiflorus, (Linn.)—is 
a native of South America, and introduced in 1633. It is used for all the purposes 
of the last, but differing from it so much in its botanical character, as to constitute 
a distinct species. It differs also in its culture on account of its being a climbing 
plant, and requiring to be supported by means of stakes, treilices, or other means. 
It will grow on the ground, as the other kinds, but arrives at greater perfection when 
supported by sticks or strings. In cottages and small gardens, they are successfully 
cultivated, by planting them in rows to hide any disagreeable object, or they are 
trained over arbors, or up the front and ends of the cottages. If supplied plentifully 
with water, and the pods picked off as they are fit for use, they will continue a useful 
ornament for many weeks. The frost being the only thing to injure them under 
these circumstances. 

The varieties of the runners are :—The scarlet, large white, white Dutch, princess 
runner, and variable runner; of these the first is the best, and is. most generally 
cultivated; next to it is the large white. The white Dutch does not last so long in 
bearing, and the last is not so much esteemed, neither is it so extensively cultivated. 
The princess runner has lately been brought into notice, itis an excelleni bearer, and 
the pods are used when full grown. All the sorts of French beans, are much im- 
proved by being transplanted, and can be forwarded much earlier, if reared in flat 
boxes, or in pans, and when about three inches in height, transplanted where they 
are intended to remain. None of the varieties are fit for forcing, as they all require 
too much room. 

Beet, Rep,—Beta vulgaris, (Linn.)—belonging to the class and order Pentan- 
dria Dyginia, and natural order Chenopodee. Is a native of the sea-coast of the 
south of Europe, and cultivated here by Tradescant the younger, in 1656, conse- 
quently it must have been introduced at an earlier period. The roots are used in 
salads, boiled and sliced, and also as a garnish, but particularly as a pickle. They 
are most esteemed, when their roots boil of a beautifully red colour. The roots, 
when dried and ground, are sometimes mixed and used with coffee. The seeds of 
good red-beet are difficult to be procured; therefore, when once a gardener is in 
possession of a good sort, he ought to endeavour to save his own seed. The follow- 
ing are the sorts grown in the garden of the Horticultural Society of London :—The 
large rooted, long rooted, dwarf, turnip rooted, small red, green topped, and Cas- 
tlenaudari ; of these, the dwarf is the best, and the turnip rooted, the earliest. The 
Castlenaudari is much esteeemed on the continent, and is said to have the flavour 
of a nut. 

Beet, Wuite,—Beta Cicla, (Linn.)—belonging to the same genus as the pre- 
ceding, but differing from it in botanical characters, and in garden uses. This species 
being cultivated solely for its leaves, which are used as spinach, or put into soups, 
and the mid-ribs and stalks are stewed and eaten as asparagus, under the name of 
chard. It is a mative of the sea-coasts of Spain and Portugal, and introduced in 1570, 
and cultivated by Gerrard, and Parkinson, who was botanical gardener to Charles the 
first. There are three varieties cultivated ; the first is the common white, the second, 
the great white or Swiss chard, and the third, though seldom grown in cur gardens, 
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is an extremely useful agricultural root, called mangel wiirzel, or the great German 
beet. 

Beet, Sea,—Beta maritima, (Linn.)—belonging to the same genus with the two 
last, but so differing in its botanical characters, as to constitute a distinct species. 
It is a native of our sea-coasts in many places, in the Isle of Wight, Coast of Sussex, 
Western Coast, &c., is seldom cultivated in our gardens, but there is little doubt 
that it would be much improved by cultivation, and be a valuable accession to our 
spinaceous vegetables. 

Broccoi!,—Brassica oleracea, a sub-variety of the variety botrytis (Linn. and 
Decandolle)—belonging to the class and order Tetradynamia Siliquosa, and natural 
order Crucifere. However singular it may appear, professor Decandolle and others 
have proved, that all the varieties of broccolis have their origin in the Brassica 
oleracea, or the common wild cabbage. Miller mentions several kinds of broccoli as 
being cultivated in his time; he says, ‘‘ the Roman, Neapolitan, and black broccoli, are 
in use, but of those, the Roman is the best.’’ Since his time, they have wonderfully 
increased, but this is less surprising, for of all the brassica families, they are the 
most inclined to sport into varieties. They are supposed by some to have sported 
from the cauliflower, which is said to have been introduced into this country, from 
the Isle of Cyprus, about the middle of the sixteenth century. Miller seems to prefer 
them to cauliflower, as being more tender, and by many they are preferred even at 
the present time. The best collection of broccolis we have met with, is that of 
Messrs. Ronalds’, of Brentford, and given as follows in the Hort. Trans.—Purple 
cape, or autumnal; green cape, or autumnal; Grange’s early cauliflower broccoli, 
green close-headed winter broccoli, early purple, early white, dwarf brown, close- 
headed broccoli, tall large-headed purple broccoli, cream coloured, or Portsmouth 
broccoli; sulphur coloured broccoli, spring white, or cauliflower broccoli ; late dwarf 
close-headed purple broccoli, latest green, or Siberian, or*Danish broccoli. To this 
list may be added, the sprouting broccoli, and Belvidere, or improved white, two 
sorts which may be considered as distinct from any of the above-mentioned sorts, and 
are in our estimation excellent. The former of these, is a hardy spring sort, and 
the latter, a handsomely formed and equally good one, but probably not equally 
hardy. 

Of Messrs. Ronalds’ lists, the two former are nearly allied to each other, differing 
only in colour, and the head of the second being rather larger, as well as the whole 
plant stouter than the first. The third is a well-known sort, and will amply repay 
the expense of cultivating; the fourth is said to be rather new, and is supposed to be 
a seedling from the second; it does not attain to a great size. The early purple is a 
good sort, but is apt to branch, if planted in too rich ground. This sort grows to 
the height of two or three feet, and is a strong growing plant. The early white is 
also a fine broccoli of a beautiful colour, and grows nearly three feet high. The 
cream-coloured, or Portsmouth, is an excellent sort, and merits general cultivation, 
we would include it as among the best for general use. In May, 1819, a head of 
this sort, grown in the garden of the late Sir Joseph Banks, was sent to the Hort. 
Soc., which measured above two feet in circumference, and quite firm and close. 
The sulphur-coloured is a valuable sort, hardy, compact, and rather conical in 
the head. The spring white is a valuable sort, the leaves of which grow in such a 
cucullated manner as almost to hide the flower, and serve as a shield to protect it 
from the frost common in the spring months. The two latter sorts are very hardy, | 
particularly the last, which no winter can destroy. This sort for a late crop should 
be planted to a large extent, as it comes into use at a season when vegetables are 
most in demand, and it may be planted closer than any other, so that a large 
quantity may be produced on a smaeil piece of ground. 
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Italian cabbage, the name by which broccolis were formerly known, must have 
been cultivated in Britain at an earlier period. It is probable, that the Romans 
introduced it from Italy. 

Cape broccoli is said to have been introduced from the Cape of Good Hope, by the 
Hon. Marmaduke Dawnay, and first cultivated in Surrey. 

Boreco.e,—Brassica oleracea, var. Sabellica.—Is another family, which claims a 
common origin with the broccoli, cauliflower, &c., in the Brassica oleracea, or 
common cabbage. There are several valuable sub-varieties, more or less esteemed 
by the individuals, where they are principally grown. The sorts cultivated are as 
follow: the green borecole, Scotch kale, or Siberian borecole. This is a very hardy 
sort of kale, and although not universally cultivated in England, is still worthy of 
our attention. To cottagers and farmers a more useful vegetable cannot be intro- 
duced in their little gardens, for no frost hurts tt; and if planted on ground which 
has been occupied with the early crops of peas or potatoes, it will have attained a 
considerable size before the rigour of the winter sets in. It is universally cultivated 
by the Highlanders, and is found to stand the most severe winter. It may be con- 
sidered the national vegetable of Scotland, and is the regular garnish of the boiled 
beef at weddings, curling dinners, &c. It is surprising to see the numerous varieties 
that this sort sports into in one small cottage-garden; from twenty to thirty distinct 
varieties may be easily distinguished, by the different shades of colours and the form 
of the leaves. The purple or brown kale is nearly allied to the last, and is equally 
hardy. The German kale, German greens, or curlies, is a beautiful variety, and 
very hardy: of this there are two sub-varieties, one of which grows close to the 
ground, the other grows much taller, and furnishes a good supply of sprouts in 
spring. This is the sort most in cultivation in the gardens in Scotland. 

The variegated borecole, and the thousand-headed cabbage, are merely curious 
varieties, but inferior to the others, in their general merits. 

The Egyptian kale, rabi kale, ragged Jack, and the Jerusalem kale, are dwarf- 
growing sorts; they resist black frosts, and come in for a late supply. The Buda 
kale, Russian kale, Prussian kale, and Manchester kale, are supposed to differ very 
little from the former. A writer, however, in the Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society, has, by blanching Buda kale, very much improved it; and the process is 
performed nearly in the same manner as sea-kale is blanched, by inverting a flower- 
pot over it. It may be rendered more delicate by blanching, as well as any other 
kale which is treated in the same manner. As a substitute for sea-kale, it may be 
of importance; for, by a little management, it might be had at a season when sea- 
kale cannot be procured. 

The palm borecole is not likely to be much cultivated ; it is a rambling growing 
sort, and is cultivated in the orchards of the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, by 
planting it among the fruit-trees; and as it increases in growth, it reclines among 
the lower branches of the trees, and may in that case escape the frosts. We have 
grown it to the height of twelve feet by the side of a wall. 

The turnip-cabbage, or turnip-rooted borecole, is a curious variety. In a recent 
work published, two sub-varicties of this sort are mentioned, one of which has the 
turnip or bulbous part, which is the part used, growing above the surface, and in the 
other sort, it grows under ground. The roots are cut in slices for soups, and by 
some are used like common turnips; but unless they be used when they are young, 
they become rank and unpalatable. They are very hardy, and stand a severe frost, 
and require good rich ground to bring them to any profitable size. The Portugal or 
large-ribbed borecole, is not much used, nor does it possess any great merit. The 
Woburn kale differs from all the foregoing sorts, inasmuch as they are propagated 
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by seeds, whereas this variety is propagated by cuttings. It has been grown at the 
Duke of Bedford’s, at Woburn Abbey, from which place it takes its name. 

BrussELs-Sprouts,—Brassica oleracea, a sub-variety of the variety Sabauda.— 
Of this excellent vegetable we have only this one sort, which derives its name 
from the city of Brussels, where it is both much esteemed and cultivated. It ap- 
pears, by a communication to the Horticultural Society by Van Mons, that it is men- 
tioned, in the market-regulations of that place, so early as the year 1213. The top is 
different in flavour from the side-sprouts, and should, in cultivation, be taken off to 
encourage the growth of the sprouts. The plants from the circumstance of their heads 
being cut off, and their leaves falling off, need not be planted at more than eighteen 
inches each way, so that upon a small piece of ground a large produce is obtained. 

It is difficult to procure the seeds genuine, therefore it is either better to have 
them sent direct from Brussels by some confidential person, or after having once 
obtained a good sort, to save the seeds for future use. Van Mons says, that it is 
usual to save the seeds indiscriminately from plants, which have not been topped, 
but he intends in future to save only from those plants which have been topped. 
The principal consideration, however, in the saving of this seed, as well as that of 
all other plants of the brassica tribe, is to place them where there is no chance 
of their being impregnated by the farina of other plants of the brassica family. 
This is, however, very difficult to be accomplished in the vicinity of an apiary, as 
the bees are apt to carry the farina of the brassica tribes to their different varieties, 
and thereby give a spurious character to the seed collected from them. 

BoraGe,—Borago officinalis, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Monogynia, and to the natural order Boraginee. It is a native of Britain, and 
is not unfrequently met with in waste places. It is seldom used in modern cookery, 
although formerly it was in high repute. The juice affords nitre, and the withered 
stems have been observed to burn like match-paper. It is used in England as one 
of the components of a particular beverage, known by the appellation of a cool 
tankard, 

BuRNeEt,—Poterium Sanguis orba, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Monecia 
Polyandria, and ranks in the natural order of Rosacee. Is a native of Britain, 
growing on dry chalky pastures. The leaves are sometimes used in salads, and 
occasionally in soups. It was formerly in much repute, but at present it is almost 
quite disregarded. It was cultivated as a food for cattle for some years, on the 
authority and recommendation of Bartholomew Rocque, a farmer at Walham Green, 
near London. 

BLesseD THISTLE,—Centauria benedicta, (Linn.)—belonging to the class and 
order Syngenesia Frustranea, and natural order of Cynarocephala. Is a native of 
Spain and the Levant, and introduced in 1548. It has never been much in use as 
a culinary vegetable, but as a medicinal plant it was held in high repute. It is now 
neglected both in medicine and rural economy. 

BLADDER-CAMPION,—Silene inflata. (Hortus Kewensis), Cucubalus behen. (Linn.) 
—hbelonging to the class and order Decandria Trigynia and natural order Caryo- 
phyllee. Isa native of Britain, and often found on the sea-shore. This plant was 
also much used formerly, but of late years has been neglected. The young tops 
were used, when boiled, nearly in the same manner as asparagus. 

CABBAGE, common or white, Brassica oleracea, var. of capitate, (Linn. and Decan- 
dolle,)—-belongs to the class and order Tetradynamia Siliquosa and natural order 
Crucifere. The Brassica oleracea, of which this is a cultivated variety, is a native 
of-some of our sea-shores. Cabbages seem to have been one of the earliest vege- 
tables which attracted the attention of mankind. They were well known and 
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esteemed by the Romans, who probably introduced the cultivation of them into this 
country, bringing with them from Italy some of the sorts then cultivated by them. 

The varieties of Brassica oleracia var. capitata, or white cabbage, cultivated in 
our gardens, are, the small early dwarf, early dwarf York, large early ditto, early 
dwarf sugar-loaf, large sugar-loaf, East Ham, West Ham, early Battersea; late 
ditto, early Imperial, Pentonville, Plaw’s early, Deptford, Emperor, Antwerp, 
Russian, early London, large hollow sugar-loaf, large oblong hollow, large-round 
winter white, drum-head, round Scotch or white Strasburg, Baimbridge’s flat Dutch. 
Of these, the first five are the best for early crops, and also for the latter ones. 
The last is an excellent sort for early summer use. The next five are good for 
principal summer crops. The Pentonville is a curious cabbage, wrinkled like the 
savoy, and very tender and white; it never closes nor becomes hard. It is deci- 
dedly the best for summer use; it continues delicate and well-flavoured when all 
others are rank and ill-tasted. Plaw’s early, is also a good sort for either early or 
late crops; the rest may be cultivated for summer and autumn uses, and have each 
their respective merits. The drum-head and round Scotch are generally cultivated 
in fields for cattle. From the last of these two is prepared the sauer kraut of the 
Germans. 

CABBAGE, RED,—Brassica oleracia, var. rubra, (Linn.)—belongs to the same 
natural and artificial class and order with the last-mentioned, and is another variety 
sported from the original Brassica oleracia. Itis chiefly used for pickling and gar- 
nishing. The principal varieties cultivated are, the large red or red Dutch, dwarf 
red, and the Aberdeen red. The first is usually cultivated in market-gardens. The 
second is the best, and is usually grown in the gardens of gentlemen, and is most 
esteemed for its beatiful colour. The third is much cultivated for culinary purposes 
by the natives of Aberdeenshire, and some parts of the North of Scotland, and is an 
ingredient in the national dish, ‘‘ The kale brose.”’ 

CAULIFLOWER, — Brassica oleracia, var. botrytis. (Linn. and Decandolle,) ‘is 
another variety originating in the Brassica oleracia, and a much-esteemed culi- 
nary vegetable, being, according to Dr. Johnson, the best flower that grows-in the 
garden. Cauliflower was first introduced to this country from the isle of Cyprus, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. The culture of it was little attended to 
till the beginning of the seventeenth; and previous to the French Revolution, cauli- 
flower-seed was regularly sent to Holland, and even to France; at the present 
day, English seed is preferred to that of the growth of either of those countries. 
The same remark which we made regarding the quantity of asparagus, cultivated 
round the metropolis for the supply of Covent-garden Market, &c., will also apply 
to the cultivators of the cauliflower, who have often many acres under this crop. 

The sub-varieties in cultivation are the early, the late, and the red cauliflower; 
of these three, we have been unable to discover much difference in point of quality. 
Their distinctions are too trifling to merit the attention of the practical horticulturist. 
Like the rest of the brassica tribe, they are apt to sport into degenerate varieties 
from seed. ‘‘ An action for damages was brought in Westminster Hall above a hun- 
dred years ago, against an innocent, but unfortunate gardener, for selling cauli~ 
flower-seed which only produced long-leaved cabhages. This circumstance has been 
particularly noticed by Linnzus, in his celebrated treatise on the sexes of plants, the 
‘ Sponsalia Plantarum.’ ”’ 

Capsicum, Linn.—A genus belonging to the class and order Pentandria monogy- ~ 
nia, and natural order Solanacee., There are three species in cultivation, and of 
these, there are many varieties. 

Of these species, the Capsicum annuam, or Guinea-pepper, is, with its varieties, 
most generally cultivated. It is a native of India, It was introduced here in 1549, 
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and cultivated by Gerrard. The unripe, or green pods, are used for pickling, and 
in their ripe state form a spice of the hottest quality, known by the name of Cayenne 
pepper. Of this species, there are varieties differing extremely in their fruit, as in 
the long-podded annual kind, with oblong pendulous or hanging scarlet-pods; with 
oblong pendulous yellow pods; with upright oblong scarlet pods; with short upright 
pods; with divided pods; and with long very taper pods; all of which often rise 
from the same seed of the common long-podded, red or yellow sort, rarely differing 
from each other in color, but often in the size, and position of their growth. The 
other species vary in the same manner. 

The next species is the Capsicum cerasiforme (Hortus Kewensis). Is a native of 
the West Indies, introduced in 1759, and is used for the same purposes as the last. 
The varieties of this species differ in size, color, and shape. They are generally of 
a globular or cherry-shape, from which they derive their name; but are sometimes 
heart-shaped, bell-shaped, or angular, and are both red and yellow. 

The third species is Capsicum grossum, or bell-pepper. Is a native of India, and 
was introduced in 1759. Is a biennial; the fruit is used for the same purposes as the 
foregoing, and by some it is preferred for pickling, the skin being thick, pulpy, and 
tender. 

CARDOON or CHARDOON,—Cynaria Cardunculus, (Linn. )—belonging to the class and 
order Syngenesia Polygamia Aqualis, and natural order Cynarocephala. Is a native 
of Candia, and introduced into this country in 1658. Itnearly approaches to the arti- 
choke in appearance, and belongs to the same family. It is rather a singular crcum- 
stance, that it should be known in all the European languages by the same name. 
This plant is used in a variety of ways, particularly in French cookery. There is 
only one variety cultivated in our gardens, and that one not very generally, Mr. Neil 
says, that the native prickly sort is cultivated on the continent, under the name of 
cardoon of Tours, and is accounted preferable to the common sort which is cultivated 
in our gardens. It is truly singular, that that sort, whatever may be its qualities, has 
not been introduced into England. Ours is sold in the seed-shops for the Spanish 
cardoon. 

Carrot,—Daucus carota, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Digynia, and natural order Umbellifere. Is a native of Britain, found in chalky 
pastures and in waste places in almost every part of the kingdom. The effects of 
cultivation have entirely altered the appearance of its root, which is the part used. 
In its natural state, it is small, hard, and dry, of a white color, and strong flavor. 
In its cultivated state, the root becomes large, succulent, and of a red or yellowish 
color. We have no certain data to denote the precise time that carrots were first 
cultivated in this country; but in the time of Henry the Eighth, Hume, the historian, 
says, that neither ‘‘ salads, carrots, turnips, nor other edible roots were produced 
in England.” Previously to that time, these vegetables were imported from Holland 
and Flanders. That they did not originate in this country, like the sea-kale, is pretty 
evident from the above quotation. The leaves of carrots were held in esteem by the 
ladies, even of the gay court of Charles the First, for Parkinson, the botanic gardener 
of that monarch, informs us, that they wore them instead of feathers. The carrot is 
not an article only of garden produce, but is extensively cultivated in fields for cattle. 
The varieties cultivated are the following :—early red horn, common early horn, 
long horn, long white, yellow, long yellow, long orange, long red, long purple, 
and the Alteringham carrot. The two first are generally sown for the first crops; but 
the Alteringham is equally early, and in our opinion a much better carrot, indeed, 
it is the best sort in the country. The long white yellow is an excellent and rather 
curious variety, it eats sweet, and looks beautiful when dressed: it is good for 
autumn use, but does not keep well in store. Of its merits, in regard to economy, 
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we have not yet had sufficient time to forma decision. The Alteringham is originally 
from Cheshire, and for general culture is the best. The long red is a large sort 
cultivated chiefly for cattle, and by farmers, for colouring butter. The orange, next 
to the Alteringham, is best for a general crop, and affords a variety in colour. 

The purple carrot, though mentioned by some of the early writers on horticulture, 
seems to have been long disused in this country. It is well known in France, as the 
Carrotte violette ; the rootis thick at the top, and tapers suddenly. The outer part of 
the flesh, for about a quarter of an inch in thickness, isa deep purple, the inner part 
a light yellow, and the heart a dark yellow, but it is sometimes light also, divided 
from the flesh by a dark yellow ring. It is only cultivated on account of its singular 
appearance. The flavor is not so good as any of the others in cultivation. The 
French, however, esteem it highly, but consider it as apt to run to seed the same 
year in which it is sown. 

CaRAWAY,—Carum carui, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Trigynia, and natural order Umbellifere. Is a native of Britain, and has been 
long cultivated. The seeds are used in confectionery and medicine. In the north, 
they often put them into cheese in the same manner as the Dutch; the Danes and 
Russians sprinkle the tops of their loaves with them. In Parkinson’s time, the roots 
were eaten as parsneps, and by him preferred to that vegetable. They are not now 
used. The seed, which is much used by distillers, and in medicine, is grown chiefly 
in Essex. 

CELERY, — Apium graveolens, (Linn.) —belongs to the class and order Pen- 
tandria Digynia, and natural order Umbellifere. Isa native of Britain. It grows 
naturally in ditches, and generally near the sea. This vegetable is much im- 
proved by cultivation. The taste, in its natural state, is rank, and the whole 
plant of a coarse habit; indeed, in that state it is suspected to contain some of the 
narcotic properties of its near associates, Cinanthe, Phellandrium, &c. It is unsafe 
to gather it in its natural state, as many fatal instances are on record of people 
having been poisoned by eating plants of the two genera above-mentioned, by mis- 
taking them for celery. The stalks, when blanched, are used raw as a salad, and 
in their unblanched state, are used in domestic cookery. It is in general use over 
almost all Europe. The turnip-rooted sort, or celeriac, is in'general use among the 
Germans. 

The sorts in cultivation in our gardens are, the upright Italian, large hollow up- 
right, solid upright, large red-stalked upright, and the turnip-rooted, or celeriac. 
The first three sorts are preferable for general crops; the fourth is fit for stewing, 
and is hardy enough to stand a severe winter. The celeriac is cultivated for its 
roots, which may be preserved all winter in sand, or by any other ordinary means. 
It is much cultivated about Hamburg, and is thence imported to the London 
market. 

CHERVIL,—Scandix Cerefolium, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Pentan- 
dria Digynia, and natural order Umbellifere. Is a native of Europe, but often 
found naturalized in many parts of England. Is used as a salad, and for garnish- 
ing; for the latter use there is a sort more curled in the leaves, which is to be pre- 
ferred, and which is grown in all the Paris gardens. It is sold in our seed-shops 
under the name of curled chervil. 

CLARY,—Salvia Sclarea, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Diandria Mono- 
gynia, and natural order Labiate. Is a native of Italy, and introduced here in 
1562. It is seldom used. 

CoRIANDER,—Coriandrum sativum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Pen- 
tandria Digynia, and natural order Umbellifere. 1s a native of the East, but in- 
troduced at an early period into England, and is now naturalized in many parts of 
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it. It is sometimes used as a salad, and as an ingredient of soups. In Essex, and 
some other places, it is extensively cultivated for the seed, which is used by confec- 
tioners, druggists, and distillers. 

CorN-SALAD, or LAMB-LETTUCE,—Valeriana Locusta, (Linn.)—belongs to the 
class and order Triandria Monogynia, and natural order Dipsacea. Is a native of 
Britain, and was cultivated as a salad in the days of Gerrard, who says, that fo- 
reiguers, while in England, using this salad, were the cause of its being cultivated in 
our gardens. It has long been a favorite salad in France, but is now little used here. 

Cress, AMERICAN,—Erysimum precox. (Smith.)—belongs to the class and order 
Tetradynamia Siliquosa, and natural order Crucifere. Is a native of Britain, grow- 
ing by the sides of ditches, and long supposed to be a variety of the Erysimum Bar- 
baria. It is a biennial, forming an excellent and useful addition to our winter and 
spring salads, being extremely hardy, and is fit for use during the whole of the 
winter, if grown in any sheltered spot. It is sold in the seed-shops under the names 
of American cress, black cress, and French cress. 

CRESS, WINTER,—Erysimum Barbaria, (Linn. and Smith,) Barbaria Vulgaris 
(Hort. Kew.)—belongs to the same class and order with the last species. This is found 
in situations similar, and often with the latter, by which reason they have been, till 
lately, confounded together. It is also a useful and hardy salad. 

CRESS, GARDEN,—Lepidium sativum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Te- 
tradynamia siliquosa, and natural order Crucifere. Its native country is unknown, 
but it has been cultivated in this country since 1548. It is the principal of all the 
small salads, and is in very general cultivation. The varieties in culture are, the 
common plain-leaved cress ; this is most extensively cultivated, but not by any means 
so fine as the Normandy or curled cress, which is not only a better salad and gar- 
nish, but much hardier and not so apt to run up into seed. If sown at the bottom 
of a south wall, it will stand all the winter, and come in at the spring with the Ame- 
rican and winter cresses already noticed. It is not so good, however, for forcing as 
the common cress, being more likely to damp, in consequence of its larger and 
more succulent growth, unless it be sown very thin. The other sort of cress cul- 
tivated is, the broad-leaved; it is not much grown for a salad, but generally for rear- 
ing turkies, &c. 

Cress, INDIAN, or NASTURTIUM,—Tropcolum magus, (Linn.)—belongs to the 
class and order Octandria monogynia, and natural order Geraniacee. Is a native of 
Peru, and cultivated here since 1686. The Tropaolum minus was introduced from 
Peru nearly a century before this sort, but, owing to its small size, is not cultivated 
for culinary purposes. The Tropaolum magus is here treated as an annual, but in its 
own country lasts for several years. The flowers are used for garnishing, and some- 
times, with the young leaves, as a salad. The berries are gathered green, and pickled, 
and are in that form a good substitute for capers. 

DANDELION,—Leontodon Taraxacum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order 
Syngenesia Equalis, and to the natural order Cichoracee. Is a native of Britain, 
and a well-known weed. When blanched, however, it makes an excellent addition 
to our spring salads; and the roots are considered as good a substitute for coffee as 
chiccory. It may be stored in cellars, or barrels, like chiccory, for producing winter 
salads. 

DiLL,—Anethum graveolens, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Trigynia, and natural order Umbellifere. Is a native of Spain, and introduced in 
1570. It is used in soups and sauces, and other culinary preparations. It is not 
generally cultivated. 

EGG-PLANT,—Solanum Melongena, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Pen- 
tandria Monogynia, and natural order of Solanacea. Is a native of Africa, and in 
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troduced in 1597. It is only cultivated in this country as an ornamental annual. In 
France and Italy, however, it is much used in cookery, and is nearly as much 
admired as the love-apple. 

Enpive,—Cichorium Endivia, (Linn.)—beiongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Aqualis, and natural order Cichoracee. Is a native of China and Japan, and intro- 
duced in 1548, Is used as a salad, and for stewing. It is in much repute, both in 
Britain and on the continent. The varieties most generally cultivated are, the green 
curled-leaved, white curled-leaved, and broad-leaved Batavian. The former is most 
generally cultivated for principal crops. The second sort isa more delicate plant, 
and apt to damp off in wet weather. The third is not calculated to stand much 
frost, but for early autumnal use is much admired. 

FENNEL,—Anethum Feniculum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Pentan- 
dria Tryginia, and natural order Umbellifere. Its native place is not exactly known, 
but it is now naturalized in Britain, and particularly in England. It is sometimes 
met with in chalky soils in Hampshire, Kent, and Surrey. It is one of the oldest 
inmates of the gardens, and is used in salads and for garnishes, and, when boiled, 
enters into many kinds of fish-sauces. The varieties cultivated are, the common or 
sweet, the dark green-leaved, and the dwarf. The latter sort has long been no- 
ticed, but not yet generally cultivated. Mr. Neil observes, that in consequence of 
“its being more tender than the common fennel, and often perishing in winter, hor- 
ticultural writers have described it as an annual, under the name of Anethum Sege- 
tum, French or Azorian Finochio, or annual dill, and advise the culture of it thus: 
‘To be planted from June till November, and transplanted into trenches two feet 
asunder, andblanched. The thick fleshy stem to be eaten sliced in salads or soups.’” 

GourpD and PoMPION or PuMPKIN,—Cucurbita, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and 
order Monecia Syngenesia, and natural order of Cucurbitace@. Natives of India 
and the East. There are several in cultivation, the principal of which are: 

The WATER-MELON,—Cucurbita citrullus,—introduced in 1597 from the south of 
Europe. This is the melon of the ancients, and is at the present time much used in 
the south of Italy. 

The SquasH,—Cucurbita Melopepo. Is a native of the Levant, and was also in- 
troduced in 1597. In North America it is cultivated as an article of food. 

The Pompion or PumrkKin,—Cucurbita Pepo. Is also a native of the Levant, and 
introduced in 1570. This is the melon of the early English gardeners; the true 
melon, Cucumis Melo, being then called musk-melon. It is generally cultivated as 
an ornament of the garden, but by some of the peasantry for pumpkin-pies, &c. 

The WARTED-GouRD,—Cucurbita verrucosa,—a native of the Levant; Cucurbita 
auruntia, the orange-gourd, a native of India; and the bottle-gourd, Cucurbita 
lagenaria, also a native of India, are only cultivated for curiosity. 

The VecrranLe MArnrow,—Cucurbita succado,—has been introduced from Persia 
within these few years. It is cultivated in some families, and used for culinary pur- 
poses in every stage of its growth. 

LEEK,—Allium Porrum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Hexandria Mono- 
gynia, and natural order Asphodelee. Is a native of Switzerland, and introduced ts 
1562; but it is also a native of Egypt, and other parts of the east, and known te 
those countries before the departure of the Israelites. It is probable, however, that 
it was known to the natives of this country before the time recorded of its introduc- 
tion. It is the national vegetable of the ancient Britons. Worlidge, speaking of 
Wales, says, “ I have seen the greater part of a garden there stored with leeks, and 
a part of the remainder with onions and garlic.” The sorts generally cultivated are, 
the Flanders, or narrow-leaved leek, the Scotch flag, or Musselburg-leek, and tne 
London, broad-leaved or tall leek. The two latter are the best. 
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Lrerruce,—Lactuca sativa, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Syngeneséa 
4Equalis, and natural order Cichoracee. It is not exactly known to what country 
this excellent vegetable owes its origin, but from the names of many of the varie- 
ties, they appear to have been brought from some of the Greek islands, and the 
coast of the Levant. It was cultivated or introduced in 1562. Some authors con- 
sider it only a variety of one of the native species. It is the best, and the most uni- 
versally cultivated salad that we have. “ It contains, like all the other species of 
this genus, a quantity of opium juice, from which, of late years, a medicine has been 
prepared by Dr. Duncan, senior, of Edinburgh, under the title of Lactucarium, and 
which can be administered with effect when opium is inadmissible.” 

The varieties are numerous, of which the following are in general culture :—green 

cos, white cos, silver cos, spotted cos, Egyptian early cos, black-seeded green cos, 
white-seeded green cos, brown cos or Bath, red cos, Florence cos, Paris cos, lap, 
brown Silesia, green Silesia, white Silesia, common white cabbage, large white cab- 
bage, brown Dutch cabbage, imperial cabbage, grand admiral cabbage, tennis-ball 
cabbage, hardy green cabbage or capuchin, Malta cabbage, large Roman, Prussian, 
Mogul, Hammersmith, New Cape cos; of these, it may be admitted, that the New 
Cape cos is the best for general crops, as it grows very large, and is tender and crisp. 
The brown Dutch for being hardy, the lap to be drawn and used young in small 
salads; the spotted cos is curious. The hardy green, tennis-ball, and brown Dutch, 
are the most backward in starting to seed, therefore are highly useful for summer 
crops. To the brown Dutch, as being a hardy sort, we may add the hardy green, 
the common white, and the tennis-ball, any of which will stand the winter in ordi- 
nary cases. The cos lettuces, have upright, oval, or oblong heads; and the cabbage 
lettuces have round leaves, and squat, flat, full heads, but are white, firm, and close, 
when full grown. 

Love Arpte, or Tomato,—Solanum Lycopersicum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class 
and order Pentandria Monogynia, and to the natural order Solanaceae. Is a native 
of South America, and introduced in 1596. Gerrard and Parkinson, the former 
writing in 1597, and the latter in 1656, describe it as a plant kept only for ornament 
and curiosity. They were, however, aware, that the fruit was used in the warmer 
countries of Europe for culinary purposes. Dodoens, in 1583, describes it as culti- 
vated in the continental gardens, and says, that the fruit was eaten, dressed with 
pepper, salt, and oil. A white variety is mentioned by Besler, who wrote in 1618. 

This sort is also noticed by Tournefort, but is now lost. The fruit, when ripe, is used 

in soups and sauces, and the juice is preserved for winter, like catsup ; it is also used 

in confectionery, as a preserve, and when green as a pickle. The French and 
Italians are particularly attached to this fruit, and scarcely a dinner is served in 
Rome or Naples, without this fruit being introduced in some shape or other. To 
supply this demand, whole fields, in the vicinity of those cities, are annually covered 

with Tomatoes. There are two varieties cultivated here, if colour be sufficient to 
mark them as such; the red and yellow, each of which has its sub-varieties, such . 
as the large, small, cherry, and pear-shaped reds, and the large, the small, or cherry- 5 
shaped yellow. Of these, the large red, and large yellow are the best; the pre- 
ference, however, may be given to the former. 

ManrJORAM,—Origanum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
Gymnospermia, and natural order Labiate. There are different species cultivated, 
which are as follow :— 

SWEET MarsoraM,—Origanum Marjorana. 1s a native of Portugal, and intro- 
duced in 1573. 

WINTER SWEET MARJORAM,—Origanum Heracleoticum. A native of Greece, and 
was introduced in 1640. 
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Por MansoraM, Origanum Onites. A native of Sicily, introduced in 1759, and 

Common Manrsoram, Origanum Vulgare. A native of our British woods on 
chalky soils. All the species are aromatics, and are used both in their green state, 
and when dry, for seasoning soups, broths, stuffings, &c. 

Maricoip,—Calendula officinalis, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Synge- 
nesia necessaria, and natural order of Corymbifere. Is a native of France and 
Spain, and cultivated in this country since 1573. It is one of the oldest and best 
known inmates of our gardens. “Its flowers,” Gerrard observes, “ having been 
formerly in much repute, as comforters of the heart.” It is now rarely employed 
for culinary purposes. In some of the midland counties, it is used in broths, and in 
others for colouring butter. 

Mustarp,—Sinapis, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Tetradynamia sili- 
guosa, and to the natural order of Crucifere. There are two species cultivated. 

Buiack Mustanrp,—Sinapis Nigra. Is a native of Britain, and is found in fields 
and cultivated places. This species is seldom cultivated in gardens, but is exten- 
sively grown in fields, for grinding and medicinal purposes. When cultivated in 
gardens, its young tops are used along with other small salads, and when full grown, 
the leaves are used as greens. 

Wuite Musrarp,—Sinapis Alba. Found in the same places as the last, and is 
much used as a small salad. When the plant is young, it is agreeable, but when 
in its rough leaves, is harsh and unpleasant. 

ORACHE, or MouNTAIN SPINACH,—Atriplex hortensis, (Linn.)—belongs to the 
class and order Polygamia Monecia, and to the natural order Chenopodee. Isa 
native of Tartary, and introduced in 1548. It is used as a substitute for spinach, 
and is much used in France. 

On10n,—Allium Cepa, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Hexandria Mono-~ 
gynia, and to the natural order Asphodelee. Neither the native place of the onion, 
nor the time of its introduction into Britain, can be correctly ascertained. Some 
suppose it to have originated in Spain, but it is more probably, a native of Egypt; 
the inhabitants of that country being partial to onions and garlic. It enters into 
the broths, soups, and other culinary preparations of almost every nation in Europe 
This, like all the other alliceous vegetables, is of great antiquity. The sorts in 
general cultivation are, the silver-skinned, early silver-skinned, a sub-variety of the 
last, yellow, true Portugal, the seed of which is seldom imported into this country, 
Spanish, two-bladed, Strasburg, globe, James’ keeping, Deptford, pale red, blood 
red, Lisbon, Tripoli; these are all biennials. The Welsh, under-ground, tree or 
bulb-bearing onion, and scallion, are perennials. The Reading, white Reading, white 
Portugal, white Spanish, Cambridge, and Evesham, are supposed the same as the 
Spanish; the Dutch and Flanders are the same as the Strasburg. The Deptford is 
only a sub-variety of the Strasburg. The Dutch blood red, St. Thomas, are only 
varieties of the blood red. For pickling, the three former are preferred. The Spanish 
is much cultivated about Reading, and is a good sort for general crops; but the 
Strasburg is most universally cultivated, both for principal spring and autumn 
crops; the globe is a good onion, and much admired by some gardeners. James’ 
keeping, originated some years ago with a person of the name of James, a market- 
gardener in Lambeth Marsh, and is a good keeping onion. The blood red is much 
cultivated in Scotland and Wales, and esteemed in the London markets only for its 
diuretic qualities. The Tripoli is the largest onion cultivated, but is a bad keeper. 
The Lisbon is a pretty good onion, but does not always ripen its seed in this country, 
Of the perennial sorts, the Welsh is esteemed for being hardy, and coming into use 
early in spring; it is a native of Siberia. The under-ground species has, of late 
years, been much cultivated in the Isle of Wight, and on the coast in the vicinity of 
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Portsmouth, as 1« comes in use before any of the spring-sown ones ; and in that cese, 
the cultivators find a ready market for them, in the purveyors for the East Indiamen 
and other ships destined for long voyages, which leave England at a season, when 
no other onion would be in a condition to take into their stores. It is a useful onion, 
and will afford a supply slrould the other crops from seed suffer by grubs or other 
accidents. It does not keep beyond February. This species has been erroneously 
supposed to have been brought from Egypt by the British army about 1805, but it 
was known in this country many years before that time. It is, and has been culti- 
vated in Devonshire for many years, and is described as growing in Driver’s nursery 
in 1796. Itis cultivated in the vicinity of Grand Cairo, and esteemed among the 
Egyptians, who are partially fond of almost all the alliceous plants. 

The tree, or bulb-bearing onion, Atlium cepa var. vivipara, came originally from 
Canada, where the climate being too cold for onions to flower and seed, becomes (as 
in the cases of many Alpine grasses, for example, Poa et Festuea Vivipara) viviparous, 
and bears bulbs instead of flowers. This is one of Nature’s grand provisions for the 
propagation of plants, when the summer is not of sufficient duration for the per- 
fecting of the flowers and seeds, by the regular mode of impregnation, &. By a 
mode peculiar to herself, Nature changes the parts of fructification from their natural 
dispositions, and forms them into bulbs or embryo plants, which, when sufficiently 
natured, drop down, and either strike root that autumn, or else lie dormant till the 
return of another short summer, when they shoot up, and become plants similar to 
their parents. This curious mode of propagation is common in the Alpine regions, 
and is not only exemplified in the two grasses above-mentioned, but in that rare 
plant, Sazifraga cernua, in Polygonium vivipara, and many others. This species of 
Allium is not likely to come into general cultivation, although the cauline bulbs, 
when planted, become onions of a good size. Itis our opinion, that the largest of 
the cauline bulbs are calculated for pickling; at least it would be worth while to 
make the experiment. 

ScALLION. Miller mentions this asa distinct species; but some only consider it 
to be the Welsh onion, and others think it is a sort of hollow leek, a species of Allium 
grown in Pembrokeshire, and other parts of South Wales, with a cluster of bulbs 
like that of eschalots. 

PARSLEY,—Apium Petroselinum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Pen- 
tandria Trigynia, and to the natural order Umbellifere. It is a native of Sardinia, 
and was introduced in 1548, but is now naturalized to Britain. It is found in waste 
places, but generally near old gardens. The sorts in cultivation are, the common 
plain-leaved, the curled thick-leaved, and the long-rooted or Hamburg parsley. 
The first is seldom cultivated, and should be exploded from our gardens, as, in its 
general appearance, it is often mistaken both for hemlock, Conium maculatum, and 
Fool's parsley, Zthusa cynapium, both of which are deleterious, the former being 
one of our most powerful vegetable poisons. The curled-leaved is both a much 
finer and a more beautiful sort, and, by generally adopting its cultivation, no risk 
would be run of mistaking it for either of the two plants above-mentioned. There 
is a sub-variety, called the giant-parsley, which grows large, and is preferable to the 
others. The Hamburg sort is cultivated for its long fleshy roots, and was probably 
introduced or much cultivated near Hamburg, from which place it derives its name. 
No seed sown in the culinary garden remains so long under ground as that of 
parsley : this circumstance should be taken into consideration at the time of sowing. 

ParsNeP,—Pastinaca Sativa, (Linn.)}—belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Digynia, and to the natural order Umbellifere. Is a native of Britain, and abounds 
in chalky fields, and road-sides in many parts of Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent. It 
is astonishing to see to what a depth the roots of this plant will penetrate into hard 
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chalky rock. By cultivation it has been much improved. In its natural state, it has 
a small hard root, and of rather an unpleasant taste, but, in its cultivated state, it 
has a large well-flavoured root, and abounds with saccharine and spirituous proper- 
ties. It has long been an inhabitant of our gardens, but not so generally cultivated 
now as formerly. Amongst the Catholics it is a favourite Lent root, being eaten with 
salted fish. In some parts of Scotland the roots are dressed along with potatoes, and 
form a good dish for the children of the peasantry. Parsnep-wine is well known. 
In the north of Ireland, a table-beverage is prepared from the roots brewed along 
with hops. We have only one variety cultivated, but the French cultivate three: 
the Siam, the Coquaine, and the Lisbonaise. Of these, the first is the smallest, but 
best flavoured; the second is the largest, and cultivated chiefly in the islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey, where the roots sometimes attain the length of four feet, and 
are often sixteen inches in circumference, and rarely so small as six inches. This 
variety deserves the attention, not only of our cottagers, but also of our dairy-farmers, 
few vegetables being better for milch-cows; and in situations, where the soil is light, 
deep, and sandy, probably a better crop could not be grown for that purpose. The 
third variety, Lisbonaise, is nearly as good as the former, but does not grow to 
such a length, and probably would be better for field culture. Depth of soil, how- 
ever, is not so material in the cultivation of parsneps, if all other circumstances be 
favourable ; for, as has been already observed, their roots penetrate to the depth of 
three or four feet in solid chalk; nevertheless, the looser the ground is, the larger 
they will become. 

Pea,—Pisum Sativum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Diadelphia Decan- 
dria, and natural order of Leguminose. Is a native of the south of Europe, but 
when introduced into this country we have no certain account. In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, peas were brought from Holland, and were considered fit only for the 
nobility, being brought from so great a distance, and at such a great expense. Nu- 
merous varieties are cultivated in our fields and gardens, the principal of which are 
as follow: Bishop’s dwarf early, Cormack’s double-blossomed early frame, Perkin’s 
early ditto, old or true early frame, early Charlton, early golden ditto, early 
Nichol’s golden ditto, common Charlton, early single-blossomed, Reading hot- 
spur, golden hotspur, dwarf marrowfat, tall marrowfat, green marrowfat or Pata- 
gonian, Knight’s wrinkled, or marrow; Knight’s new dwarf ditto, Spanish moratto, 
blue Prussian, white Prussian, egg, white rouncival, gray rouncival, tall sugar, dwarf 
sugar, crown or rose, true dwarf scymetar, sickle pea, dwarf blue imperial, improved 
ditto ditto, tall ditto ditto, new green nonpareil, royal dwarf; Leadman’s ditto, Spa- 
nish ditto, prolific ditto, late Spanish ditto, early dwarf frame, for forcing, and Nan- 
terre, or earliest French pea. Of these, Bishop’s early dwarf, a new pea, raised by 
Mr. D. Bishop, in Perthshire; the early dwarf frame, true early frame, are the 
best sorts for forcing, or with the early Charlton, the best for early crops in the open 
air. The Charltons are profitable, as well as early peas, and are suited for cottagers, 
and small gardens, as are also all the varieties of dwarfs, as they occupy little ground, 
and other crops of vegetables may be planted between their rows. Of the middling tall 
growing sorts, the blue Prussian, dwarf marrowfat, are excellent bearers, and good- 
flavoured peas; and, of the tallest, the tall marrowfat and Knight’s wrinkled marrow 
are the best; the latter is evidently, under good culture, the best-flavoured and pro- 
fitable late pea that is now known. It is not so profitable to market-gardeners, nor 
to cottagers, as it requires stakes of seven or eight feet in height. Leadman’s dwarf 
is a good late pea, and much esteemed for its flavour. The sugar-pea is used nearly 
in the same manner as kidney-beans; the pods being deprived of the inner tou h 
film render them very tender. It was only introduced about the middle of the last 
century. It is much used in France. All the culinary plants of the natural order 
Leguminosa, are of great antiquity, and it is probable that they were among the 
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first which attracted the attention of man in an uncivilized state. The nimble 
tailor, early May, or double-blossomed frame, is one of our best and earliest peas. 
It was imported from Holland in 1814. The pea, as an article of food, possesses 
great interest; the peasantry of Scotland make meal of it, of which they prepare a 
wholesome and nutritious bread. 

PursLANE,—Portulaca oleracea, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Dode- 
candria Monogynia, and to the natural order Portulacee. Is a native of South Ame- 
rica, and introduced in 1652. It is used in salads, and sometimes pickled. There 
are two varieties in cultivation, the green and yellow, or golden. By some they are 
made two distinct species, under the names of Portulaca oleracea and Portulaca 
sativa. 

Rapisu,—Raphanus sativus, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Tetradynamia 
siliquosa, and to the natural order Crucifere. Is a native of China, and mentioned 
by Gerrard, in 1584. There are several varieties in cultivation, and are divided into 
spring, autumn, and winter kinds. The following is from the Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society :— 

The Spring and Summer ‘kinds are, the “scarlet, or salmon-coloured, and its sub- 
varieties.—Short-topped scarlet, and early frame scarlet; which are the two sorts 
generally cultivated. Purple ; an early sort, of good flavour, but at present neg- 
lected. Long white; the original variety, cultivated in Gerrard’s time, white semi- 
transparent and delicate :” these are long sorts. The turnip sorts are, the “ white; 
root globular, like a turnip. Early white; a sub-variety. The pirfk; rose-coloured, 
scarlet, and crimson, are names applicable to one sort which approaches to the pear- 
shape.” 

The Autumn kinds are, “ White Russian; the root larger than any of the long- 
rooted kinds, white, tapering like a carrot, flavour nutty, like that of the rampion. 
Yellow turnip; root large, ovate, yellow, or dusky-brown, and rough without, 
but the flesh white. Round brown; root large, shape irregular, externally matted 
with greenish brown, and the flesh soft, and of a greenish white.” 

The Winter kinds are, “White Spanish; root large, oval, outside white tinged 
with green, flesh hot, firm, solid, and white. Oblong brown; root middle-sized, 
pear-shaped, outside coat rough and brown, marked with white circles; flesh hot, 
firm, solid, and white, plant very hardy. Black Spanish; root large, irregularly pear- 
shaped, rough and black externally, and the flesh hot, firm, solid, and white; very 
hardy. Purple Spanish; a sub-variety of the black, with a purple skin.” 

The roots are much esteemed as a salad, and are the only part of the plant gene- 
rally used inaraw state. The pods are pickled, and considered a substitute for 
capers. Sometimes the tender tops are used along with other small salads; and 
they were anciently boiled, when full grown, and used as greens. The long-rooted 
are best for principal crops, although for variety, the turnip sorts are also sown 
during the whole of the summer. The Spanish may be stored for winter use, among 
* sand or otherwise, with other winter roots. 

RAMPion,—Campanula Rapunculus, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Pen- 
tandria Monogynia, and to the natural order Campanulace. Is a native of England, 
though not much cultivated. The roots are like a radish, and have a nutty flavour, 
which, with the leaves, are the parts used in spring salads. 

RaPe,—Brassica Napus, (Linn. var. olcifera of Decandolle)—belongs to the class 
and order Tetradynamia Siliquosa, and natural order of Cruciferae. Is a native of 
Britain, and found in corn-fields and cultivated places. The young seed-leaves ga- 
thered, are used with mustard and cress, in salads. It is much used in agriculture. 

Savory,—Satureja, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Didynamia Gymnos- 
permia, and natural order Labiate, There are two species cultivated: the— 
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Summer Savory,—Satureja hortensis. Is a native of Italy, and known in this country 


- gince 1652. 


Winter Savory,—Satureja Montana. Is a native of the south of Europe, and known 
in this country since 1652. Both the species are cultivated in every garden, being 
used for seasoning, and other made-dishes in cookery. 

Sasiry,—TZragopogon porrifolius, (Linn.)— belongs to the class and order 
Syngenesia AEqualis, and natural order Cichoracee. Is a native of Britain, and 
has probably been naturalized. The Tragopogon pratensis, another plant of this 
family, was cultivated in the gardens in the time of Gerrard and Parkinson, but 
have been supplanted by the Tragopogon porrifolius. The roots are used either 
boiled or stewed, and the young shoots are used in spring as a substitute for 
asparagus. 

Savoy,—Brassica oleracea, var. Sabauda, (Linn.) Brassica oleracea, vay. bullata 
of Decandolle—belongs to the class and order Tetradynamia Siliquosa, and natural 
order of Crucifere. -This is another of the many varieties of culinary vegetables 
which have taken their origin from the common white cabbage, the Brassica oleracea. 
This family is distinguished from all the others by the rugosity of its leaves, and is 
divided into the following varieties: the green, the dwarf, and the yellow savoy ; and 
these again into the sub-varieties: the round, the oblong, and the conical or sugar- 
loaf shaped; all of them being excellent autumnal greens. The green savoy should 
be first used, as it is less hardy than the yellow, and the dwarf is the hardiest of 
them all. Any of them will, however, stand in ordinary seasons, till after the middle 
of winter. 

ScoRZONERA,—Scorzonera Hispanica, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order 
Syngenesia Aiqualis, and natural order Cichoracee. Is a native of Spain, the south 
of France, and Italy, and cultivated in the gardens of this country since 1576, mostly 
for its roots. 

SEA-KALE,—Crambe Maritima, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Tetrady- 
namia Siliquosa, and natural order Crucifere. Is a native of our sea-shores, and 
has been used by the inhabitants of some parts of England, from time immemorial. 
The late Mr. Curtis was the first who brought it into general culture, although it 
had been cultivated partially in this country for upwards of two hundred years, and 
appears to have been sent to the continent by the two botanists, Lobel and Turner, 
but whether as a culinary or botanical plant does not appear. Parkinson and Bryant 
both say, that the leaves were used by the inhabitants of the sea-coast boiled, and 
eaten as cabbage; from which it derives the name of sea-cabbage, or sea-kale. It 
was probably first cultivated in the south of England, as we are informed, that it 
was brought to Chichester market, in a cultivated state, in 1753. It was cultivated 
by Dr. Lettsom in 1767, and by him brought into notice in the London markets. 
In Scotland, so early as 1774, directions are given for its cultivation by Gordon, in 
his Gardener’s Dictionary, who recommends covering the beds, with sand or gravel, 
to the thickness of four or five inches. Although sea-kale be now a common vege- 
table, in every part of this country, it is singular, that the French, who are naturally 
fond of light vegetable food, should not more readily adopt its cultivation. It has 
one great advantage over all other vegetables of a culinary nature, which is, that it 
can be had nearly all the year in perfection. By repeated cutting, in cold situations, 
it can be obtained till the end of June, and again, by forcing, in November. It is 
not, like most other vegetables, injured, but improved by forcing. This vegetable is 
cultivated on a large scale by the London market-gardeners, several individuals 
having a number of acres under crop at the same time, and find a ready demand. for 
it in all the markets of the metropolis. The price is about four shillings a punnet 
(a small basket) from December till April; and, after that timc, seldom sells for less 
than half-a-crown or three shillings. 
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Scurvy-GrRass,—Cochleria officinalis, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order 
Tetradynamia siliculosa, and natural order Crucifere. Is a native of Britain, grow- 
ing on many of our sea-shores. It is not generally cultivated in our gardens, but 
makes a wholesome ingredient in our salads, where it is required. Its medicinal 
properties are considered as anti-scorbutic. The variety, called Dutch scurvy-grass, 
is thicker, and more succulent in its leaves, and is the best for cultivation. 

SKIRRET,—Sium Sisarum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Digynia, and natural order Umbellifere. Is a native of China, and known in this 
country since 1548. The roots are the parts of the plant used, but at the present 
day are not so much esteemed in culinary preparations as formerly. 

SpiNacu,—Spinacia oleracea, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Diacia 
Hexandria, and natural order Chenopodee. It is supposed to be a native of western 
Asia, but that is only conjecture. It has been cultivated here since 1568, but pro- 
bably was known in this country long before that period. Itis used in culinary 
preparations in various ways, and esteemed in all families. There are only two 
varieties cultivated: the prickly-seeded and the round-seeded. The former is pre- 
ferred for winter and autumn sowings, being more hardy: the latter for general crops 
in summer, the leaves being more succulent and tender. 

Sprnacu, New ZEALAND,—Tetragonia expansa—belongs to the class and order 
Icosandria Pentagynia, and natural order Ficoide@. This is a very recently intro- 
duced plant into our culinary gardens, and is an excellent substitute for spinach. It 
is a native of New Zealand, as the name implies, and was introduced by the natural- 
ists, who accompanied Captain Cook to that country. It was discovered by them 


growing by the sides of woods, in bushy sandy places. It did not appear to them 


that the natives ever used it in any form. It was introduced in 1772 by Sir Joseph 
Banks, among many other seeds from the same country, and cultivated here as a 
green-house plant, but is now cultivated in almost every garden as a half-hardy 
annual, and is found to be about as hardy as the French-bean or nasturtium. A 
few plants, if properly managed, are found to be sufficient for a large family. It is 
dressed in the same way as spinach, and, when upon the table, can be distinguished 
only by few from the common spinach. 

SPINACH, WILD,—Chenopodium Bonus Henricus, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and 
order Pentandria Digynia, and natural order Chenopodee. Is a native of Britain, 
and found plentifully by the sides of roads near villages, but seldom at a great dis- 
tance from houses. It is cultivated in Lincolnshire in preference to the garden- 
spinach. The young shoots, peeled and boiled, are eaten as asparagus, and resemble 
that vegetable in flavor. It is not in general cultivation in the gardens. 

Succory or WILD Enpive,—Cichorium Intybus, (Linn.)—belongs to the class 
and order Syngenesia Aqualis, and natural order of Cichoracee. Is a native of 
Britain, and found by road-sides in calcareous soils. This plant is but little culti« 
vated in this country, but is in high repute in Italy and France. When blanched, it 
has much the appearance of endive, and in that state is the Barbe de Capucin of the 
French. It has attracted the attention of both the French and English agriculturists, 
and has been cultivated by them as food for cattle. In Holland and Flanders it is 
extensively cultivated for the roots, which the inhabitants of those countries, and 
almost all the people on the continent, grind and use for coffee, either by itself, or 
mixed with a small portion of genuine coffee. 

THYME,—Thymus vulgaris, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
Gymnospermia, and natural order Labiate. Is a native of Spain and Italy, and has 
been cultivated in this country since 1548. It is a well-known fragrant plant, and 
cultivated in all culinary gardens. There are two species in cultivation, and three 
varieties of the first or common thyme, viz. the common narrow-leaved, and broad 
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leaved, which is less common, and the variegated-leaved, which is grown for orna- 
ment. 

THYME, LEMON,—Thymus citriodorus,—which has been supposed to be only a 
variety of the common wild thyme, Z'kymus serpyllum, but it is sufficiently distinct 
to form a species of itself. It is used much for the same purposes as the Thymus 
vulgaris. 

Turnip,—Brassica Rapa, (Linn. and Decandolle,)—belongs to the class and order 
Tetradynamia Siliquosa, and natural order of Crucifere. Is a native of England, 
but is better known inacultivated state. The roots are used in various ways in 
almost every family, and in all parts of Europe. In spring, the tops afford an 
sgreeable and delicate green, and are acceptable to the mechanic and cottager, as 
well as to the peer. It is uncertain when turnips were first cultivated in Britain, for 
we find, that in the reign of Henry the Eighth, they were imported from Flanders, 
and were not cultivated here, as their culture was not then understood. In the low 
countries, and many parts of Germany, they have been cultivated as far back as the 
records of the history of those countries carry us. Sir Richard Weston is the first 
nistorian, who speaks of them as being cultivated as food for cattle in England, and 
that not until about the middle of the seventeenth century. Worlidge, writing in 
1668, says, that flies are the greatest enemies that turnips have; and Ray, who 
wrote about twenty years afterwards, speaks of them as being cultivated in the 
fields every where in England, as well as in the gardens. 

Turnips were cultivated in Hampshire, Berkshire, and Leicestershire,.in the years 
1698 and 1699. Mr. Lisle informs us, that his men, who hoed his turnips, had made 
it their peculiar business for twenty years. 

It has been supposed that they were introduced into England by Charles Lord 
Viscount Townshend, but on the authority of Lisle, who made his observations 
between the years 1693 and 1722, this seems to be an error. It is however pro- 
bable, that that patriotic nobleman greatly improved the mode of cultivating them, 
as he had an opportunity of seeing them in much higher perfection on the continent, 
where he resided for some time, being ambassador extraordinary to the States Gene- 
ral in 1709. 

They were certainly not in cultivation, except for the table, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, and so little were they known in 1588, that Cogan, in his Haven of 
Health, affirms, “ That although many men do love to eat turnips, yet the swine by 
nature do abhor them.” Neither Gerard nor Parkinson takes the least notice of 
their being cultivated in the fields. The former says, that small turnips were grown 
at Hackney, in a sandy soil, and brought to the Cross in Cheapside by the women of 
that village to be sold. In Scotland they were first cultivated near Stonehive, by 
Robert Barclay, Esq., of Urie, as an article of field-culture, and that enlightened 
gentleman brought the cultivation of them to very great perfection during his life- 
time. 

The sorts cultivated are, the early white Dutch, early stone, common round white, 
large round white, yellow Dutch, Aberdeen yellow, Maltese golden, green topped 
large round white, red topped large white, tankard, French, smafl round French, 
Swedish yellow stone, and black Russian. Of these, the two former are the best 
for early crops, and with the addition of the third, and yellow Dutch, and Aberdeen 
yellow for winter use, are quite enough for any ordinary garden. The Maltese 
golden is a handsome root, and it would be advisable to grow a few of them; as also 
of the Swedish, when transplanted for spring use, as affording a fine supply ot 
greens as well as good roots. Where it is convenient to have turnips from the fields, 
it is better not to occupy the garden-ground with them for winter supply, as those 
from the fields will be found of a much better flavor. 


SYSTEMATIC CATALOGUE 


OF 


CULINARY ROOTS AND HERBS, 


ENUMERATING THEIR DIFFERENT SPECIES, AND PRINCIPAL VARIETIES 
IN GENERAL CULTIVATION; WITH THEIR NATIVE PLACE OF GROWTH, 
IF INDIGENOUS; AND IF EXOTIC, THE TIME OF THEIR INTRODUC- 
TION INTO THIS COUNTRY. 


ARTICHOKE,—Cynara Scolymus, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Syngene- 
sia ZZqualis, and natural order Cynarocephale. Is a native of the south of Europe, 
and introduced in 1548. There are only three varieties in general cultivation. The 
French or oval, the globe, and the dwarf globe; of these, the globe is considered 
the best for general crops, but the French is supposed to be better flavored. The 
latter is only a sub-variety of the globe, and valued as occupying less room than any 
of the others, and is therefore to be preferred for small gardens. Artichokes are 
used in almost all families, and are in much repute on the continent, entering in a 
variety of ways into French cookery. 

ARTICHOKE, JERUSALEM,—Heleanthus tuberosus, (Linn.)—belongs to the class 
and order Syngenesia Frustranea, and natural order Corymbifere. Is a native of 
Brazil, and introduced in 1617. The epithet Jerusalem is merely a corruption of 
the Italian word Girasole, (from girare, to turn, and sol, the sun,) or sunflower; the 
name artichoke is given to it from the resemblance in flavor which the tubers possess 
to the bottoms of artichokes. Before the introduction of potatoes, this root was in 
high repute. In the reign of Charles the First, Virginian potatoes (our common 
sort) were rare; but Canadian potatoes (our Jerusalem artichokes) were in common 
use. They are used for a winter and spring dish. 

BaLM,—Melissa officinalis,—belongs to the class and order Didynamia Gymnos- 
permia, and natural order Labiate. Is a native of Switzerland and the south of 
France ; was introduced in 1573. It is now little used in culinary preparations, but 
still retains its rank asa medicinal plant. It affords a grateful beverage in fevers, 
and is used in the making of balm tea. 

BuRNET,—Poterium sanguisorbia, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Mo- 
necia Polyandria, and natural order Rosaceae. Is a native of Britain, found abun- 
dantly on chalky downs. The leaves are sometimes used in salads, and occasionally 
in soups. It continues green all winter, but is now little used. It has been recom- 
mended to the attention of the agriculturist, as food for cattle. 

BROOK-LIME,—Veronica Baccebunga, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order 
Diandria Monogynia, and to the natural order Scrophularine. Is a native of Britain, 
growing in every rivulet. The young tops are used like water-cresses for a salad, 
being more mild aud more succulent, and only slightly bitter in taste. They need 
not be cultivated, at least in a garden, for a very little attention will procure an 
ample supply in any stream, where they grow naturally. 
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CHIVE,—Allium Schenoprasum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Hexandria 
Monogynia, and natural order Asphodelee. Is a native of Britain, and sometimes 
found in meadows and pastures. A small bed is sufficient for any family; the young 
tops are cut, and mixed with salads in spring. The peasantry make a favorite dish 
of them, chopped small, and mixed with oatmeal into a sort of pudding. The 
French use them as seasonings to omelets, soups, &c. 

CAMOMILE,—Anthemis nobilis,—belongs to the class and order Syngenesia super- 
flua, and natural order Corymbifere. Is a native of Britain, found in pastures. 
There are two varieties cultivated, the single and double flowering. The former, 
like all other single flowers, are the best for medicinal purposes; but the latter are 
most generally cultivated, as they afford a greater weight and quantity. They are 
highly useful in domestic medicine, and ought to have a place in all gardens, where 
they may either form a bed, or be planted for edgings, for which they are well 
adapted. 

CostMary,—Tanacetum Balsamita (Linn.); Balzamita vulgaris, (Hortus Kewen- 
sis,)—belongs to the class and order Sengynesia superflua, and natural order Corym- 
bifere. It is a native of Italy, and introduced into this country in 1568. Itisa 
highly aromatic herb, and its name, Costmary, intimates that it is the costus, or 
aromatic plant of the Virgin. It is but seldom used in this country for culinary pur- 
poses, and therefore is rarely to be found in kitchen-gardens. It is still used in 
France, and other parts of the continent. 

Cress, WATER,—Nasturtium officinale, (Hortus Kewensis),—belongs to the class 
and order Tetradynamia siliquosa, and natural order Crucifereg.—It is a native of 
Britain, and found frequently in rivulets and ditches. Its cultivation was not at- 
tempted till of late years, but since 1808, it has occupied the attention of several 
persons, and we now see water-cresses cultivated in several places round London. 

ELECAMPANE,—Jnula Helenium, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Synge- 
nesia superflua, and natural order Corymbifere. Itis a native of Britain, was for- 
merly in great repute, and cultivated in almost all the village-gardens throughout 
Europe. It is, however, seldom cultivated at this time, except as a flowering-plant 
in the borders, but it still holds its place as a medicinal plant of alexipharmick virtues, 
and for which it was probably so generally cultivated. 

EscHaLot,—Allium ascolonicum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Hexan- 
dria Monogynia, and natural order Asphodelee. Is a native of Palestine, found near 
Ascalon. Introduced into this country in 1633. Its roots are much used in culinary 
preparations, in the manner of onions and garlic. 

GARLIC,—Allium sativum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Hewxandria 
Monogynia, and natural order Asphodelee. Is a native of Sicily, the south of 
France, and also of Egypt, and was well known to the Egyptians long before the 
departure of the Israelites. It has been cultivated here since 1548. It is not very 
generally used in English cookery, at least in substance, but its flavor is communi- 
cated by steeping the cloves, as the bulbs are called, for a short time in the dish, and 
then withdrawing them. It enters more generally into French and Italian cookery 
than into the English. It possesses some medicinal virtues, for which it is cultivated. 

HERB-PATIENCE,—Rumex Patientia, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order 
Hexandria Digynia, and natural order Polygonee. Is a native of Italy, and intro- 
duced in 1573. Formerly this plant was cultivated as a spinach. It is now neg- 
lected, according to the opinion of Mr. Neil, “on account of the proper mode of 
using it not being generally known.” It is still much used in Sweden as spinach. 

Hor,—Humulus Lupulus, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Diecie Pentan- 
dria, and natural order Urticee. Is a native of Britain, growing in hedges, and 
cultivated to a considerable extent as an ingredient in the composition of beer. The 
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young shoots were formerly used like asparagus, and are said to be pleasant to éat. 
They are occasionally to be met with in the market, under the name of hop-tops. 
The hop is only cultivated in the gardens as a climbing plant, either to hide dis- 
agreeable objects, or as a curiosity. 

HoRSE-RADISH,—Cochleria Aromatica, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order 
Tetradynamia Siliquosa, and natural order Crucifere. Isa native of Britain, and is 
to be found in pastures, but more generally near villages, and in the vicinity of 
gardens. It has long been cultivated in our gardens, and is an article of consider- 
able profit to the market-gardener. Its uses are generally known. The roots lose 
all their acrimony by drying, first becoming sweet, and then almost insipid. If kept 
in sand, ina cellar or other such place, the roots retain their acrimony for a long 
time. 

Hyssop,—Hyssopus officinalis, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
Gymnospermia, and natural order Labiate. Isa native of the south of Europe, and 
introduced in 1548. This is not the hyssop of the ancients. The leaves are some- 
times used as a pot-herb, but their principal use is in medicine. Three varieties are 
cultivated, differing only in the color of their flowers, which are red, white, and blue. 
The blue is the original color, and the most often cultivated. 

LAVENDER,—Lavendula spica, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
Gymnospermia, and natural order Labiate. Isa native of the south of Europe, and 
introduced in 1658. It is seldom or never used in domestic cookery, but is found in 
every garden, in which it is cultivated for its fragrant spikes, which are either dried, 
and kept in bags or small bundles, or distilled, and becomes then the well-known 
lavender-water of the shops. For this latter purpose, it is cultivated to a consider- 
able extent, particularly at Mitcham, in Surrey, and Maidenhead, in Berkshire. 

LiIquorIceE,—Glycyrrhiza glabra, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Diadel- 
phia Decandria, and to the natural order Leguminose. Is a native of the south of 
Europe, and introduced in 1562. The planting and growing of liquorice began about 
the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth. It is only cultivated on a small scale in the 
gardens, but on an extensive scale in the fields, for the use of brewers and druggists. 

Mint,—Mentha, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Didynamia Gymnospermia, 
and natural order Labiate.—There are several species cultivated. 

The Mentha viridis, spearmint, is the most generally used in culinary preparations, 
being an ingredient in salads, and imparting a flavor to several dishes, such as peas, 
sauces, &c. 

The Mentha pulegium, pennyroyal, is used in different branches of cookery. 

The Mentha piperita, peppermint, is less used as a culinary herb, but is more used 
for distillation, for which the other two are also cultivated. 

PotaTo,—Solanum tuberosum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Digynia, and natural order Solenee. The question as to the country, from which 
this invaluable root first proceeded, has been as much the subject of argument as the 
birth-place of Homer. It is supposed by many to be of South American origin. 
Baron Humboldt says, that it is naturalized in many places there, but he doubts 
whether it be indigenous. Messrs. Sabine and Lambert agree in its being a native 
of the western coasts of South America, and also that it is found both in elevated 
situations in the tropical regions, and in the temperate districts of the western coast. 
It is supposed that potatoes were first brought into Europe by way of Spain, about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, from the mountainous districts of Soutn 
America, in the neighbourhood of Quito. It was introduced into Italy from Spain. 
In the year 1598, Clusius reccived the potato into the botanic garden at Vienna, 
from the governor of Mons, who had received it the preceding year from one of the 
attendants of the Pope’s legate, by whom he was informed, that it was then in use 
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1n Italy. Clusius cu.tivated, and disseminated it through Germany. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, or some of his attendants, are supposed to have brought it into this country, 
about 1586 from Virginia, and that it was planted by him on his estate of Youghall, 
near Cork, where it was cultivated and used, long before its value was known in England. 

This excellent root was nearly condemned to destruction, by the apples or seed, 
which it produces, being by mistake taken for the eatable part. Fortunately, the 
spade discovered the real potato, and the root became rapidly a favourite eatable. 
It, however, long continued to be considered rather a species of dainty, than as an 
article of provision, nor was it till the close of the eighteenth century, that it was 
supposed capable of guarding the country in which it was cultivated from the horrors 
of a famine. 

The potatoes of Shakspeare and other writers of his time, were not the potatoes of 
the present day, but the Convolvulus batatus or sweet potato, which were imported 
from Spain, and in use before the present potato was known. 


“ Let it rain potatoes and hail kissing comfits.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act. V, Scene 5. 


The potato appears to have been brought from Ireland to Lancashire, where it 
has been, perhaps, more successfully cultivated, than in any other part of England. 
Gerrard had them in his garden in 1597, and has given a figure of it in his Herbal, 
under the name of Battata Virginiana, and recommends the roots to be eaten as 
a delicate dish, but not as common food. They ought, he says, “ to be either roasted 
in the embers, or boiled and eaten with oil, vinegar, and pepper, or dressed some 
other way by the hands of a skilful cook.” 

Parkinson says, that the tubers were sometimes roasted, and steeped in sack and 
sugar, or baked with marrow and spices, and even preserved and candied by the 
comfit-makers. 

In 1663, the attention of the Royal Society was directed to the culture of the 
potato, and some measures were taken to encourage the more general cultivation of 
it on the score of national advantages. This measure brought the use of them to be 
more generally understood, but still they were held in no high estimation. Even 
after a hundred years had elapsed since their introduction, they were spoken of, as 
being only a root used by the lower classes in Ireland, sometimes as a substitute for 
bread, and occasionally boiled or roasted. Evelyn, who wrote in 1699, says “ in 
your worst ground plant potatoes, and take them up in November, gather them ever 
so clean, still enough of the tubers will remain in the ground for a stock.” Some of 
the writers on horticulture at a later period, take no notice whatever of potatoes, and 
others considered them less useful than either skirrets or parsneps. In Scotland, they 
were received and cultivated with enthusiasm, and they now form the chief support 
of thousands. At their first introduction, about the year 1725, which was as early 
as they were generally known in England, they were cultivated only in a few gar- 
dens in the vicinity of Edinburgh, and left in the ground for several years, and the 
few wnich were annually used were merely picked out of the ground as the occasion 
required, and the remainder were then covered with litter to protect them from the 
frost. It was not till after 1740, or probably 1745 or 6, that they were even known 
in the Highlands, and are said to have been introduced by the followers of Charles 
Stuart. They are now cultivated by the natives of the most remote isles, with a 
care and industry that are highly creditable to them, and the quality of the potatoes is 
superior to those grown in the south of Scotland, or in many parts of England, in 
more highly cultivated soils. They pay considerable attention to a change of seed 
and soil once every three or four years, by procuring tubers for planting from a 
distance. This circumstance, added to the potatoes being generally planted in what 
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is called new ground, or that which had long rested, or probably never before been 
in cultivation, may be the cause of their superior quality, and the absence of that 
common disease called the curl. Potatoes grown in fields are generally much better 
than those cultivated in gardens. The consumption is now so great of this valuable 
root, that for the supply of populous towns, fields of considerable extent are annually 
under this crop, and probably few crops pay the grower better. In the county of 
Essex, in 1796, it was ascertained that no less than seventeen hundred acres were 
under this crop, and from the vast increase of population, in the vicinity of London, 
it is supposed, that the extent is increased in proportion. 

The varieties, which are extremely numerous, in consequence of new ones being 
often produced by seed, and the disposition of them to assume different habits, when 
long grown in the same garden, or fielé, may be arranged under two heads, each 
differing principally in colour, and each class having numerous sub-varieties. For 
garden culture, the following are the most useful :-— 

Whites. Early manly, early champion, royal dwarf, American early, early ash- 
leaved, early dwarf, and early frame; bread-fruit, oblong white. 

Reds. Red kidney, red oval, Irish red, American red, bright red, round purple of 
red, and speckled purple or red, red apple, black skin, Lancaster pink-eye. 

Of the whites, the royal dwarf, early manly, and champion, are esteemed for 
forcing, equally with the ash-leaved, and early frame. The American early is good 
for a secondary crop, and the bread-fruit and the oblong white, for later crops. 

Of the reds, the red kidney, and red oval, which are often confounded, are both 
good sorts. The bright red is much esteemed in the vicinity of Manchester, for a 
principal crop, as is the Lancaster pink-eye. The black skin and red apple keep well: 
the latter is the best keeper which we have. The speckled purple is esteemed in 
Scotland for a principal crop. The names by which potatoes are known are so arbi- 
trary, every country and almost every town having their own names for them, and 
each having their favourite sorts, that a list of names would be of little or no use. 

RocaMBOLE,—Allium Scorodoprassum (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order 
Hexandria Monogynia, and natural order Asphodelez. Is a native of Denmark, and 
cultivated here in 1596. It is used by some as a substitute for garlic. It is not 
generally cultivated. 

Rvue,—Rula graveolens, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Decandria Mono- 
gynia, and natural order Rutacee. Is a native of the south of Europe, and culti- 
vated here since 1562. It is sometimes used as a medicinal herh, but never in the 
kitchen. It is supposed to have derived the name of rue fiom rwe, to repent. It 
was called the herb of grace, from the circumstance of its being used by the priests, 
for sprinkling holy water among the people. 

RosEMARY,—Rosmarinus officinalis, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Dian- 
dria Monogynia, and natural order Labiatee. Is a native of the south of Europe, 
cultivated here before 1548. It is seldom used in domestic cookery, but is occa- 
sionally used in medicine and distillation. 

RuvBARB,—Rheum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Enneandria Trigynia, 
and natural order Polygonee@. Several species are cultivated in our gardens,’ prin- 
cipally for the foot-stalks of their leaves, which are used in tarts and pies. Rhubarb 
has only of late years been cultivated as a culinary vegetable, butso great is the present 
demand for it, that it is supposed that there are above 100 acres in the neighbourhood 
of London under this crop; and Mr. Wilmot, of Isleworth, alone sends it to Covent- 
Garden Market by a wagon-load at a time. 

The Rheum palmatum is a native of Tartary, and was long supposed to be the 
true rhubarb, but Mr. David Don, librarian to the Linneen Society, has lately shown 
that the Rheum Emodi of Dr. Wallich, is the medieinal plan. The Rheum palmatum 
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having hitherto been the supposed species. This has been attempted to be cultivated 
in this country for the supply of our druggists, but not with that success, which could 
be wished for so useful and safe a medicine. The Duke of Athol, some years ago, at 
the suggestion of the late Dr. Hope, of Edinburgh, carried the cultivation of thie 
plant to a considerable extent, and his benevolent design was attended with con 
siderable success. The roots, which he cultivated in the light sandy soils, similar to 
those of the Tartarian desert, grew to a considerable size, many of them were found 
to weigh fifty pounds, and to be equal in smell, taste, and effect, to those which we 
import at a considerable national expense. On being dried, they were found to 
shrink to one-quarter of their original weight. There is great reason to believe, that 
rhubarb cultivated in this country, is superior to that of foreign growth, the latter 
being gathered at all seasons, on account of the Mongall hunters, on their route, 
drawing up the roots indiscriminately, piercing them at one end, and slinging them 
on their belts; then leaving them to dry in their tents without further care. The 
scheme was ultimately abandoned by the Duke of Athol, and we believe has not 
since been attempted to any extent by any one else. It was introduced in 1758. 

The Rheum Rhaponticum, is a native of Asia, and introduced here in 1573, and has 
been longer in cultivation than the others. 

The Rheum Hybridum, is also a native of Asia, and introduced in 1778. This is 
considered the strongest growing species, and well calculated for culinary purposes, 
being more succulent than the Rheum Rhaponticum, and was brought into notice by 
Mr. A. Dickson of Edinburgh. 

Rheum Tartaricum, is a valuable species, and requires no peeling in dressing ; when 
cooked it is of a fine red colour, and continues to produce stalks longer than any of 
the other sorts. 

Buck's Scarlet, as described in the Hort. Trans., is an excellent sub-variety, and 
well calculated for forcing. 

SAGE,—Salvia officinalis, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Diandrie@ Mono- 
gynia, and hatural order Labiate. Is a native of the south of Europe, and intro- 
duced here before 1597. The leaves are used in a variety of forms in culinary pre- 
parations, and are employed often in medicine. Of this species there are several 
varieties; the red and green are the most common in cultivation; the others differ 
only in the size of their leaves, and are called broad and narrow-leaved sage. It is 
used in ali families. 

SAMPHIRE,—Crithmum maritimum, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Pen- 
tandria Digynia, and natural order Umbellifere. [Is a native of our sea-coasts in 
particular places, such as Dover Cliffs and the Isle of Portland. Is used as a pickle, 
and sometimes as a salad. It has not been cultivated in the gardens with much 
success, The late John Braddick, Esq. attempted its culture, but succeeded only in 
a partial degree. It is not likely ever to become a plant of general culture. The 
Inula Crithmifolia, a native also of our sea-coasts, is used as a substitute for it, and is 
much more likely to be cultivated with success. The Salicornia Herbacia, another 
sea-side plant, is used for the same purposes, but not likely to become an inhabitant 
of our gardens, 

SoRREL,—Rwumex, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Hexandria Trygynia, 
and natural order Polygonee. There are several species cultivated, and of them 
some slight varieties, differing in the succulency of their leaves, which is their prin- 
cipal merit. 

The Rumex Acetosa, or garden sorrel, is a native of our meadows and pastures , 
has long been in cultivation, and is used in soups, salads, and sauces, and very gene- 
rally on the co tinent as a spinach. 

The Rumer Scutatus, or French, Roman, or round-leaved sorrel, is a native of 
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France and Italy, and cultivated here since 1596. It is used for the same purpose 
as the last. 

Tansy,—Tanacetum vulgare, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
superfiua, and natural order Corymbifere. Is a native of many places in Britain. 
The young shoots and leaves are used to give flavor to puddings, &c. It is not 
now so much used as formerly. . 

TARRAGON,—Artemisia Dracunculus, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order 
Syngenesia superflua, and natural order Corymbifere. Is a native of Siberia, and 
cultivated here since 1548. It is used as a pickle, and for fish-sauce. In France it ~ 
is employed, on account of its agreeable pungency, to correct the coldness of salad- 
herbs. It is also put into their soups and other compositions. 

Woop SorrEL,—Oralis acetosella, (Linn.)—belongs to the class and order De- 
candria Pentagynia, and natural order of Geraniacee. Is a native of Britain, grow- 
ing in almost all woods, and appearing very early in spring. The leaves are an 
agreeable salad, either alone or added to other salad-herbs ; and they communicate 
an agreeable flavor when boiled along with greens. 


A TABLE, 


Showing the Quantity of Seed or number of Roots necessary to Sow or 
Plant in any given space. 


1. Alisander, or Alexanders. The seed is sold by weight; and if sown to trans- 
plant for a bed, three feet and a half wide by six feet long, half an ounce will suf- 
fice: if sown to remain in a drill, forty-eight feet in length, one ounce will be 
requisite. 

2. Angelica. An ounce of seed will be requisite to sow a bed, from which the 
plants will afterwards be transplanted, of twenty-four feet square. 

3. Artichoke. For a row at two feet apart, and four plants in each patch, of twenty 
feet in length, forty plants will be necessary. 

4. Artichoke, Jerusalem. For a row of one hundred and twenty feet in length, 
the roots being placed at two feet apart, half a peck or sixty roots will be sufficient. 

5. Asparagus. If sown to transplant, one quart of seed will sow a bed of thirty 
square feet. If sown to remain for a bed, four feet and a half wide by thirty feet in 
length, one pint is necessary. If plants a year old, a bed four feet and a half by 
thirty fect in length, te contain four rows nine inches distant in the row, one hun- 
dred and sixty plants will be required. “i 

6. Anise. One bed of twelve square feet will be sufficient for any family, for 
which half an ounce of seed is enough. 

7. Basi). A quarter of an ounce will sow a seed-bed of four feet square, and when 
transplanted, fill a bed of forty-eight square feet. 

8. Beans. For early crops, one pint of seed will be requisite for every eighty feet 
of row ; for principal crops, two quarts for every two hundred and forty feet of row, 
and for late crops, the same as for early. 

9. Beans, French or Kidney. For every eighty feet of row, the beans being at 
two inches and a half or three inches apart, half a pint will be sufficient. 

10. Beet, Red. For every fifty feet of drill, one ounce is requisite. 

11. Beet, White. The same quantity as the last, and so of the other sorts. 

12. Borage. For a bed of twenty-four feet square, an ounce of seed is plenty. 

13. Burnet. Half an ounce of seed will sow a bed of twelve square feet. 
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14, Broccoli. Half an ounce will sow a bed of forty square feet. 

15. Borecole. All the sorts of these kales may be sown in the same proportion as 
the last. 

16. Brussels Sprouts, One ounce will sow a seed-bed of forty square feet. 

17. Cabbage. One ounce will sow a bed of forty square feet of the early sorts; 
for the more luxuriant sorts, one ounce will sow a seed-bed of sixty square feet. 

18. Capsicum. A small paper, the produce of two pods of each sort will be plenty 
for most families. 

19. Cardoon. For a trench of thirty feet in length, an ounce of seed is plenty. 

20. Caraway. A quarter of an ounce is sufficient to sow a bed of twenty feet 
square. 

21. Carrot. For a bed one hundred and twenty feet square, if sown broad-cast, 
one ounce will be requisite, and the same quantity for every hundred and fifty feet 
of drill-row. 

22. Cauliflower. In the same proportions as broecoli and cabbage. 

23. Celery. For a seed-bed of forty square feet, half an ounce is sufficient. 

24. Celeriac. A quarter of an ounce is plenty for a bed four feet square. 

25. Chervil. A quarter of an ounce is sufficient to sow a bed sixteen fect 
square. 

26. Clary. A small bed, of about four feet square, will be sufficient for most fami- 
lies, for which a quarter of an ounce of seed will suffice. 

27. Coriander. Half an ounce will sow a bed of twenty-four feet square. 

28. Corn-salad. A quarter of an ounce is sufficient for a bed twenty-four feet 
square. 

29. Cress, Garden. One ounce, or one-eighth of a pint, will sow a bed of sixteen 
square feet. 

30. Cress, American, or Black American. If sown in drills, for every ten feet 
allow a quarter of an ounce. 

31. Cress, Winter. The same proportion as the last. 

32. Cress, Curled, or Normandy. The same as the last. 

33. Cress, Indian. One ounce will sow twenty-five feet of drill. 

34. Cucumber. From six to twelve seeds in each pot. 

35. Dill. Halfan ounce of seed is plenty for a bed twelve feet square. 

36. Endive. For a seed-bed of forty square feet, half an ounce is sufficient. 

37. Egg-plant. A small paper, the produce of two fruits, will be plenty to sow in 
most gardens. 

38. Fennel. Half an ounce is sufficient for a seed-bed of twenty-four square feet. 

39. Finochio. A variety of the former, the same proportion of seed as the last. 

40. Gourds. From four to eight seeds of each variety, in separate pots, will be 
plenty for most families ; excepting the vegetable marrow, where it is used, from 
twelve to twenty seeds will afford a supply. 

41. Kidney-bean. See Beans. 

42. Leeks. One ounce is sufficient for a bed of thirty feet square, 

43. Lettuce. The seeds of lettuce require room ; a quarter of an ounce is suffi- 
cient to sow a bed of forty square feet, and will produce upwards of four hundred 
plants. 

44, Love-apple. A small paper of seed is sufficient for most gardens, or the pro- 
duce of one or two fruits. 

45. Marjoram. For a seed-bed of nine square feet, a quarter of an ounce is seed 
sufficient. 
eq Marigold. A bed of sixteen square feet, will require a quarter of an ounce of 
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47. Melon. From four to eight seeds in each pot, of No. 48 size; or double that 
number may be sown, if there be doubts of the goodness of the seeds. 

48. Mustard. Sow in the same proportion as for garden-cress. 

49. Nasturtium. See Indian Cress. 

50. Onion. For every forty square feet, allow one ounce of seed. 

51. Parsley. An ounce of seed will sow a drill fifty feet long. 

52. Parsley, Hamburg. May be sown in the same proportion as the last. 

53. Parsnep. Half an ounce of seed is usually sown on a bed of one hundred 
square feet. 

54. Peas. For the small early kinds, one pint will sow a row of twenty yards in 


length ; for the principal sowings of large sorts, the same quantity will sow thirty- 
three yards. 


55. Pompion. See Gourds. 

56. Potatoes. Fora plot of the early and secondary crops, eight feet wide by six- 
teen in length, planted in rows fifteen inches apart, and nine inches in the row, a 
quarter of a peck of roots or cuttings. For principal crops, a compartment twelve 
feet wide hy thirty-two in length, planted in rows two feet distant, and twelve inches 
in the row, half a peck of roots will be required. 

57. Purslane. One-eighth of an ounce will sow a bed of sixteen square feet. 

58. Radish. For each sort, a bed of fifty feet square, two ounces of seed will be 
required. 

59. Rampion. Is not much used; and as the seeds are very small, one-eighth o 
an ounce will sow a bed of twenty square feet. 

60. Rape. Sow in rather less proportion than for garden-cress. 

61. Savory, Summer. A small paper, containing one-eighth of an ounce, will b: 
sufficient for an ordinary-sized family. 

62. Salsafy. One ounce of seed is sufficient for thirty feet of drill. 

63. Scorxonera. The same as the last. 

64. Skirret. The same as the last, 

65. Savoy. The same proportion as cabbage, broccoli, &c. 

66. Sea-kale. Two ounces will sow a seed-bed of thirty-six square feet; or, in 
drills, the same quantity will sow forty feet in length. 

67. Spinach. Two ounces will sow a bed of one hundred and twenty square feet, 
if sown broad-cast ; but if sown in drills, one ounce will sow the same space. 

68. Spinach, New Zealand. Thirty or forty seeds will produce enough for an 
ordinary family. 

69. Spinach, Mountain or Orache. One ounce will sow a bed of sixty square feet. 

70. Spinach, Wild. Half an ounce will sow a bed of forty square feet, and will be 
sufficient for an ordinary-sized family. 

71. Succory, or Wild Endive. Sow in the same proportion as for endive. 

72. Turnip. Half an ounce will sow every hundred square feet. 
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A TABLE 


Of the different Culinary Vegetables, with the Time of Sowing, Planting, and 
Mode of Propagation. 


Plants, &e. No. of crops. Time of sowing or planting. Mode of propagation. 

Alexander wes ecssedsescs Two..March, August..............seed. 
Artichoke 5..........-..One ..March or April........<..... suckers. 
Asparagus .......+..+.+..One ..March or April..... sv¥deeebs Seed or Plants. 

- forced ........Many. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb.......Plants. 
Balm ..s.dissececsns ve sume «.Maroh-or April...) wwwscicoes Oifsets, shoots, We. 
Basil ..sssens suacewes vsOe «<Marolt Or April oo 6. esse ances seed, 
Beans, early ........++.-Five..From Oct. to July ..........Seed. 
Inte canse cow vase ROue s April or daly. oie scene sis. o EEK, 
Beets 2.0 < asa c0e 0eeeyesOne .. february or April .....+....0ced. 
Borecole or kale..........Three.March, April, June ..........Seed. 
Borage .....see++e++++eOne..February or March ..........Seed. 
Broccoli cc sascseoewervee Four . Mar. Apr. May, June, and Aug. Seed. 
Burnet, «oo vee ««s00se00sOne.. March or April...... oeee....9eeds and roots. 
Cabbages, early..........One..August or September ........Seeds. 
late .......-.»Four February, March, May, June. .Seeds. 
red,, ...+++.+.+Lhree.February, March, June ......Seeds. 
————. savoy........+.1 wo..March, May, June........... Seeds. 
Sor@etilo Fos...) nree.May, June, oo cccecenseccece sSCCAS 
for seed........One ..October or November ......,.Seeds. 
Yamomile ..........++.-One.. March or April..............Parting roots. 
Capsicum .........0...-One ..March or April... ....s00006sSeeds, 
Carrots .....0..+++e0++- Three.Jan, Feb. March, April, July. .Seeds. 
Cauliflowers ........+...-Four .August, Feb. March, May....Seeds. 
Celery .......0:++++e+++Five..Feb. March, April, May, June. .Seeds. 


PAPUGONG. + Save wvikecee >. One 
Chervil 


Se cilia a Cebuabte wena WO. 
RINIVER's 15 Bis ve clalene @baee UDG « 
Clary pn GER See a SUNG « 


.-March or April........ «eee Needs. 
-March, August..............Seeds. 
-March or April ..............Parting roots 
-March or April..... eeveseee Needs, 


Coleseed ....sseeeee002sOne ..June or July.........-0005 seeds. 
Coleworts ........+.++..Two..February, June, or July......Seeds. 
Corn-salagh i cisivescdcvcces Two..From March to August ......Seeds. 
Gress for seed.......+....One..March or April.............: Seed. 
— forsalad.........+++++++.+March to September .........Seed. 
on hot-beds .........++...+October to March............Seed. 
Cucumbers ..............Five..Jan. Feb. March, April, May. .Seed. 
on hot-beds,...Three.January, February, March....Seed. 
for bell-glasses. One ..April..... de ceswsneecs oeeee speed. 
on open ground. One ..May or June................Seed. 
Dill cnsvcccdsvveswesessOne .. March or Dprils owicss sis... s Seed. 
Endive.......+.+++.++«.+Four, .April, May, June, July ......Seed. 
Fennel... ...0.+s0++0..+-Two..February, August......,.....Seed. 


BPaROCUIOs.cs.ne¢ oss »++++«+Four.April, May, June, July ......Seed. 
BUEN cen enedde doves ...+Two,.February, September ........Offsets. 
Horse-radish ............One..February or March ......... -Cuttings of the roots. 


Hyssop ++ +++ ss++e++++++One.,.March or April.......,......Seed or slips, 
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Plants, &c. No.oferops. Timeofsowing or planting. Mode of propagation. 
Jerusalem artichokes......One..February or March .......+-+Roots. 
Kidney-beans......++++.-Five.. March, April, May, June, July. Seed. 

Lavender, ....++eeeeeeee -One.. May or June........ .+see++Slips and cuttings. 

Leeks ..0cccececcceseeeeOne..February or March ....... . Seed. 

Lettuces ..eeseeeeeeeee.-5even.February to August..........seed. 

Marjoram ..eeeeeeeeeeee TWO..March, April........++00+++-Seed or roots. 

Marigolds ...+.+ee+eeeseOne..February to April..... ecccee NCCU. 
Mint....++eeeeeeeee+ee++One ..March or April.....«+.++++. Roots, offsets, and cuttings 
Mushrooms, .eeeeeeeee .+-1wo..March, September ........00+ Spawn, 

Mustard, for seed ........One..March or April.........+2+..seed. 

s——— for salad. ....+..+.+++++March to September..........Seed. 


on hot-beds ......-00- October to March ............Seed. 
Nasturtiums ...e.cceces: One .. March or April......-. ooeee Seed, 
Onions, to draw young ....Four .Jan. Apr. May, July, and Aug. . Seed. 
principal crop ....One,..February or March ........ . Seed. 
for seed .cseccsecs One ..February or March ..... oe. eed. 
Welsh. .cccccceceeL WO..July, August..ccccoss esceee seed. 
Parsley .ccccccccsesccces Three.February, March, July....... Seed. 
large-rooted ...... Two..February, April .....---ee0e. Seed. 
Parsneps ....-see cxtapanteon Two..February, March, or April... .Seed. 
pea vee u a we ae Five..Oct. Jan. Feb. July, August ...Seed, 
Pennyroyal.....++. «+++--One..March or April ......++++++..Slips and roots. 
Potatoes ...eeeeeeeeeseee .hree.February, March, April..... § Cuttings of the roots and 


seeds: the latter to pros — 


on hot-beds......-One.,January or February ...... 7] anec beer seeeeaaen 


Purslane .ccccasseuancacs Three.March, April, May ..........Seed. 


Radishes,.........++++e-Nine..January to Aug. and Nov. ....Seed. 
on hot-beds ....Two..January, February ..........Seed. q 
for salad ....++..++..-March to September...... o.. eed, ; 
for seed .ivseees One ..May ..... siaeae s0o% seahunike Seed. 

Rampion........ cecccees One .. March or April.......... »++sSeed. 

Rape cecccccccccccceess One ..June or July .......0.. o cone seed. 

for salad wccccccccccecess March to September...... oe. Seed. 

Rocambole .....+- neha es Two..February or September....... Offsets and cloves, 

Rosemary .....- eodacnse One ..May or June..... on tiv ane wha Cuttings and slips. 

Rue ..-.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeesOne ..March or April...........++.Slips, cuttings, and seed. 

Sage. .ccccccvere eeccecce One .. March or April ¢....45 o0vees -Slips and cuttings 

Salsafy....ccceee cosace -One ..March or April.........+.+..Seed. 

SAVOTY.-cccccccccvecccce One .. March or April..... conven -. seed. 

Scorzonera...... seeds cee One .. March or April......... eee eed. 

SKUITEtS ccccccvccceccsce One ..March or April.......+.. oes -secd. 


NOREEN “a nuic 6 coscee sau see A WOgy EOD August ........++....Seed and parting roots. 
Spinach .....coeeeeeeessSiX «February to July .......+.-.-Seed, 

winter ....++s...-1Wwo..July, August, or September. ..Seed. 

Tansey eeeecseeres ++++--One ..March or September. ........ Parting roots. 
Tarragon.....+++++e++++-One ..March or September .........Roots, slips, and cuttings. 
Thyme ..+e+++++e+++e0++One..March or April.......+.+.-..Seeds, slips, and cuttings, 


Turnips eeeees is catwoa a DEK .»March to August eeerscer ct ee eeeee 
for seed. oe. ceeee- One .. February ...ccccccccsese ++. 9eed, 
Turnip-cabbage eeeeeveeee -Two. - May, June eeeereveeeeereeee eee . Seed. 


Turnip-radish ....+...,..Two..From January to September ..Seed 


THE 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO 


ee ERUIT GARDEN. 


Next in importance to the cultivation of culinary vegetables 
is that of fruits. Fruits have attracted the attention of man 
from the earliest period, and are supposed to have been the 
first vegetable production on which he fixed as an article of 
food, Of all fruits cultivated, the apple and fig are the most 
ancient. ‘The vine is next in order; the fruit of which not 
only served as food, but also as a beverage. The almond, 
vine, and pomegranate were cultivated in Canaan, and, with 
the addition of cucumbers and melons, were known to the 
Egyptians from time immemorial. ‘The Romans, in the zenith 
of their glory, had the merit of not only introducing many 
fruits into Europe, but also of bringing many of them from 
[taly into Britain. After the Komans deserted this island, the 
fruits which they brought were probably either neglected or 
entirely lost, for we find many of them a second time re- 
introduced by the Norman conqueror, and also by Henry the 
Eighth; and during the dark ages, they were carefully culti- 
vated by the clergy, who, William of Malmsbury informs us, 
not only planted orchards wherever they resided, but also vine- 
yards, and made wine. Wherever a monastery has stood, the 
remains of fruit-trees may be found; the monks were gene- 
rally good gardeners, and displayed great skill in the choice of 
situation for their orchards; indeed this choice often regulated 
the situation of the cathedral, for they seldom established 
themselves in situations unfavourable for the rearing of fruits. 
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William of Malmesbury says, that the grapes produced in the 
vale of Gloucester were of the sweetest taste, and made most 
excellent wines. These vineyards were the sole property-of 
the great barons, the monks, and abbots. 

Although we have no vestiges remaining of the vineyards of 
the monastic times, yet we have many specimens of their 
orchards, which are still, in several instances, in a productive 
state; and although Henry the Eighth, by destroying many of 
the religious houses, dispersed and humbled the clergy, still 
he was attentive to the cultivation of fruits, and in his long 
reign, many were introduced into this country, amongst which, 
we are informed, were apricots, melons, and Corinth grapes. 
This monarch, at his palace of Nonsuch, in Surrey, culti- 
vated in a walled garden, the then astonishing number of two 
hundred and twelve fruit-trees. In the same reign, Derby- 
shire and Lancashire were both celebrated for orchards, and 
Gloucestershire and Herefordshire long before that period. 
About the beginning of the sixteenth century, Arnold’s Chroni- 
cles appeared, in which the art of grafting, planting, and 
altering fruits, both in color and taste, are treated on, and it 
appears to be the first treatise on fruits, that this country has 
produced; although long before that period, the cultivation of - 
them had been attended to, not only by the monks, but also 
by the Druids. About this time, Cardinal Pole introduced 
the fig; and the orange and pomegranate were also cultivated 
at Beddington. During the reigns of Elizabeth and Charles 
the First, fruits were much attended to. Charles the Second 
planted fruit-trees in his gardens at Hampton Court, Carlton, 
and in Marlborough gardens; and Waller, the poet, in allud- 


ing to the two latter gardens, describes the mall in St. James’ 
Park, as— 


“© All with a border of rich fruit-trees crown’d.” 


Sir William Temple and Sir Henry Caple cultivated fruit- 
trees, both as standards, and trained on walls; Switzer de- 
scribes the trees of the former as being exquisitely well trained 
and nailed; and the latter as having the choicest collection of 
fruits in England, as well as being the most skilful and indus- 
trious cultivator. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
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fruits were multiplied and improved; and in the nineteenth, 
they appear to have arrived at a degree of perfection, which 
could not have been anticipated by our ancestors, while content 
with the fruits which our native land produced. To the exer- 
tions of Knight, Braddick, and others, we are indebted for 
many of our best fruits, and not only for the improvement of 
our native sorts, but also for the introduction of several foreign 
kinds. | 

~The cultivation of good fruits requires the utmost attention 
of the gardener. ‘The introduction of a worthless culinary 
annual, or perennial vegetable into a garden, is a loss com- 
paratively trivial to the introduction of a worthless, or bad 
fruit-tree ; the one only disappoints us for a season, the other 
for a number of years. The one can be rectified, perhaps the 
same year, if not, the succeeding one; but the other requires 
many years to arrive at that perfection, which will enable us to 
judge of its merits. The disappointment is therefore great, 
when we expect to be repaid for our trouble and anxious care 
for years, by seeing ourselves in the possession of a fine fruit, 
to find it at last a fruit of less merit than any other in the gar- 
den; yet nothing is of so frequent occurrence. 

It is the fate of man to fall into error, and to overshoot the 
mark, when over-anxious in the pursuit of certain objects, and 
perhaps, in no instance, is the truth of this maxim more clearly 
exemplified than in the cultivation of fruits. It has become 
fashionable, and it appears to be the primum mobile of certain 
horticulturists, to cultivate varieties and sub-varieties of fruits 
beyond all reasonable bounds; many of which are disseminated 
over the country to the disappointment of hundreds. True it 
is, that new, or improved fruits, are only to be obtained by 
propagating many varieties, out of which those only of a supe- | 
rior quality should be chosen. This is a laudable pursuit in 
the horticulturist, and to many eminent and intelligent gentle- 
men and gardeners, we are indebted for their unwearied exer- 
tions in this particular branch of horticultural science; but it 
is to be regretted, that more attention and caution have not 
been exercised in distributing those sorts, which are of real 
merit, and consigning the less worthy to the fagot-pile. 
Collections of fruit seem now to be more appreciated, in pro- 
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portion to their extent in the number of varieties, than in 
their actual merits. It is better to be contented with a few 
real good kinds, such as will be productive in most seasons, 
than to plant many sorts (even of those which are reckoned 
the finer) for the sake of variety, of which a crop is obtained 
only once in three, five, or seven years. Existing cireum- 
stances should determine both the sorts and the number of 
varieties planted. In fine climates, soils, and situations, such 
as many parts of Devonshire, Somersetshire, Herefordshire, 
and Worcestershire, and in some situations in the vicinity of 
London, the finer sorts may be expected to repay and amply 
satisfy the proprietor; while to plant the same sorts in cold 
bleak situations and bad soils, would be attended with dis- 
appointment. ‘The circumstances of the situation being taken 
first into consideration, the number and sorts should then be 
fixed upon, and out of the almost endless catalogue of fruits 
now to be had, sorts will be found to suit all reasonable situa- 
tions; the chief difficulty, however, consists in making a pro- 
per selection. Few private gardens should contain more than 
twenty-five or thirty sorts of apples, twelve or twenty sorts 
of pears, and so in proportion with the other small fruits, 
such as strawberries and gooseberries excepted, as they occupy 
little room, and are soon in that state of bearing as to con- 
vince the owner whether they be or be not really worthy of 
his cultivation. 

By limiting the varieties of fruits in private gardens, we 
may be accused of wishing to cast a damp on the zealous 
efforts ef the present cultivators of new and improved fruits ; 
but this is quite foreign to our views; indeed, we consider no 
stimulus too great for promoting that laudable object, which 
every horticulturist should constantly bear in his mind; but 
still this aim should not be carried to the extent of depriving 
the proprietor of a supply of standard fruits, sufficient for the 
consumption of his family. A great neglect has been shewr, 
of late years, in the planting of many of our best standard 
fruits, and in some cases, they are totally banished from the 
garden to make way for new ones, the merits of which are 
scarcely known, having been raised from seed imported from 
the continent, or recommended by some enthusiast with a 
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Flemish or French name, which is, perhaps, the only thing that 


can be said in their favor. And thus, we find many gardens, 
which once were noted for the quantity and excellence of their 
fruits, now scarcely having one out of some hundred sorts, 
which is fit to eat, and in consequence, the owner is often 
obliged to apply to the nearest fruiterer to complete his 
dessert. We would recommend to all, who have it in their 
power to propagate from seeds of approved sorts, particularly 
if they have been assisted in the important office of impreg- 
nation, by destroying carefully the pollen of one sort, and 
introducing that of another, as the most likely means of pro- 
ducing a variety participating of the good properties of both; 
and, when the young plants are of sufficient strength, to plant 
them out in some favorable situation in the shrubbery, or 
otherwise, until they prove by their fruits whether they do or 
do not deserve a place in the garden. By judiciously ar- 
ranging them in the shrubbery or arboratum, they will har- 
monize with the other trees, and, at certain seasons, produce 
an agreeable effect, either by their flowers or their fruit. 
Those which are likely from their habit, to be approved of as 
distinct sorts, may be brought to fruit sooner by grafting, or 
budding them upon an established tree. It will happen, in 
most gardens, that a particular sort may have been by accident 
planted, the fruit of which may be of little value; in such 
cases, let this tree be fixed upon for a stock, on which to 
work any of the seedlings, that it may be desirous, from their 
appearance or other causes, to be proved, sooner than they 
would be by remaining on the seedling tree. By this method, 
a great many may be proved annually without the least incon- 
venience. ‘The necessity of renewing fruit-trees by seed, for 
the purpose of either renewing the identical sort, or endea- 
vouring to procure a new or a better one, is obvious, as the 
various methods of propagation by grafting are, in no in- 
stance a renewal of the sort, or, in other words, making a 
new or young tree, for the case is wholly different. Every 
tree so propagated is no more than a prolongation of a part of 
the parent tree, by being amputated, and made fast to another 
root by means of grafting. There is no such thing as a new 
or young tree, excepting those, which are realiy raised from 
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seed. Every Ribston pippin in the kingdom, propagated by 
any other means than by seed, is no other than a part, a wing 
or a branch, of the original Ribston, discovered at Ribston 
Hall, in Yorkshire, and that such trees, it is supposed, do 
not only inherit the properties of the parent in size, shape, and 
flavor, but they also inherit all the train of diseases with which 
the original was affected. This is an important consideration, 
and deserves the most serious attention, as we see many of 
our old and standard fruits fast hastening to decay. Mr. 
Knight and others have discovered this in the Herefordshire 
orchards, in which many of the esteemed fruits, and which 
were really good one hundred years ago, are now scarcely so 
good as the wild apple in the hedges. Apples removed from 
one country to another are sometimes materially improved by 
the removal; thus, the Balgon pippin, an esteemed Scotch 
apple, similar to the golden pippin, is supposed to be nothing 
else than the golden pippin imported from England, about the 
period when that fine apple was in its prime. The case is the 
same on the opposite side; the Ribston pippin, originally 
brought from England into Scotland, is there one of the finest 
apples in the country, and deserves a south wall in many 
places, much better than some of the inferior peaches; while, 
on the other hand, when it has been again brought into Eng- 
land, it is not to be compared to many even of the third rank 
of merit. Although the Hawthorndean may be an exception ~ 
to this rule, it is an excellent Scotch kitchen-apple, and is the 
same in the south of England. Many of the old apples and 
pears now growing in the old monastic orchards, appear to us 
to be of little merit, and we generally content ourselves with 
the idea, that they may have been esteemed by a monk of the 
twelfth century, because he had no better; but, at the same 
time, it is probable, that the same apple or pear was then little 
inferior to our Jargonelle, or summer Boncretien. We have 
had an opportunity of observing an instance of this kind, in 
the garden of the clergyman of Kenmore, in Breadalbane, in 
which there is a Jargonelle tree of huge dimensions, and 
which probably has been a scion of one of the trees in the 
orchard of the nuns of Loch Tay, which is contiguous to it. 
This tree continues to bear a great crop of fruit annually, but 
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even in the remembrance of several people still living, it has 
so much degenerated, as to be very unlike to what it was in 
the early part of their remembrance. We meet with few good 
pears among the many old trees existing in those old orchards, 
but we may reasonably satisfy ourselves that they were fruits 
of great merit when in their prime. The most probable cause 
of this degeneracy is their having stood for many years upon 
the same spot, and, by the absorption of their roots, annually 
exhausted that nourishment, which is destined by nature for 
them, to which it may be added, that no fresh food is supplied 
them by the addition of manures, or other matters containing 
the necessary food of plants. It is probable, if some fruit-trees 
were supplied, as occasion required, with proper food, they 
might live as long as the poet has ever supposed the oak to live. 
We observe in the lower orders of vegetables, that change oi 
place is necessary for them; a plant whose roots are prisoned 
within a pot, soon exhausts all the nutriment in the ball of 
earth that surrounds the roots, and when that is the case, it 
soon ceases to flourish; butif re-potted, and fresh mould given 
it to live in, it soon shows the change by assuming its wonted 
luxuriance. Hence we see the necessity of choosing good 
soil, either naturally or artificially made, for our fruit-trees. 


C4. P.. J, 


SITUATIONS AND SOILS FOR FRUIT-TREES. 


FRUIT-TREES are planted either for the supply of the pro- 
prietor’s own table, or on a larger scale for profit, by disposing 
of the produce in the market, or in making the well-known 
liquors, cider and perry. 

Plantations of fruits for the latter purposes may be con- 
sidered under the same head, as they are for the most part 
cultivated in what is generally called an orchard, and the sorts 
are neither so select nor so well cultivated. Those for the 
former purpose are cultivated ona less scale, and the selectior 
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of fruits is usually more limited, and is generally understood 
by the appellation of the fruit-garden. 

With respect to the situation of public orchards, it should 
be rather elevated than low, as on a gentle declivity, inclining 
to the south, a free admission of the rays of sun and air is 
obtained, which is requisite to dry up the damps, disperse the 
fogs, render the trees healthy, and give a fine flavor to 
the fruits. It should be likewise well sheltered from the east, 
north, and west winds, by plantations, if not naturally shel- 
tered by hills or rising grounds. Many orchards are admirably 
situated by the sides of rivers, sheltered by the winding banks, 
and sloping te the south, east, or west. Where plantations 
are necessary for shelter, they should not be either too high, 
nor too near the orchard, as where that is the case, they pre- 
vent a free circulation of air, which is of as much injury to 
the trees as if they were not sheltered at all. The soil is of 
more importance probably to the welfare of the trees, than 
any particular shelter, excepting in very bleak and exposed 
places. in the cider counties, we see orchards, in all situa- 
tions as regards shelter, thriving almost equally well; we often 
see them on the tops of hills exposed to all the winds that 
blow; we see them in valleys sheltered from every wind; yet 
both seem to pay the proprietor to his satisfaction, or else they 
would be soon rooted up. No rule can be laid down to spe- 
cify exactly the soil most suitable for fruit-trees, neither is it to 
be supposed that every one, who wishes to plant an apple-tree, 
has that choice in his power. There is no doubt that certain 
soils are more fitted for the cultivation of fruit-trees than others ; 
hence we find orchards thriving in soils not considered by any 
means good; while, on the other hand, we find, in soils sup- 
posed to be excellent, that they will scarcely flourish at all. 
In those situations, where fruit-trees are observed to thrive, 
cultivation ought to be extended; and in those which are found 
from experience to be unfit for them, they should not be 
attempted, at least with the intention of making them a source 
of profit in trade. The majority of fruit-trees will thrive in a 
loamy earth of a middling texture, providing it lie on a whole- 
some substratum, and be of a competent depth. We fre- 
quently meet with an excellent situation for an orchard, where 
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the soil is various; where some is good, and some Is very in- 
different; in such cases, we must either improve the bad soil, 
or in planting, suit the different kinds of fruits to the nature of 
the different soils contained in the intended orchard. It would 
be a fruitless task to plant where the bottom is not naturally 
dry, or capable of being made so by draining. Wet, heavy, 
stubborn soils, are to be avoided equally so with soils which 
are of a light, sandy, sterile nature. The shining gravelly 
soils disagree very much with fruit-trees, unless there be a 
good quantity of loam intermixed with them. Ona soil rather 
shallow, and ona chalky bottom, they seldom succeed; and 
where the bottom is a cold spongy clay, they seldom thrive. 
But where such is the case, and other circumstances com- 
bining, the ground may be prepared by trenching, and ele- 
vating the stations for the trees above the general level, which 
will in a great measure secure their roots for some time from 
penetrating into the noxious sub-soil. When trees are planted 
in suck situations, the roots may be prevented from extending 
to an unnecessary depth, by placing rough pavement under 
them, or laying a floor of brick, or forming one of clay and 
coal-ashes, allowing both to be pretty dry before the trees are 
planted. To each tree planted may be given three or four 
wheelbarrows full of good surface-mould, which has been pre- 
pared for them for some previous months by frequent turning 
and exposure to the atmosphere. Dung should be avoided in 
all cases, unless the soil be very poor indeed, and then it 
should be of the rottenest description, as nothing tends to 
produce canker and gum so much as strong dung, although 
we see it practised daily by many who, in other respects, are 
excellent fruit-growers. In regard to the size of an orchard, 
that must be regulated entirely by the use for which it is in- 
tended, as well as the quantity of fruit expected; also the 
quantity of cider or perry intended to be made; and the extent 
of ground fit for the purpose, or which can be conveniently 
spared. 
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SEASON OF PLANTING, 


In regard to the season of planting, it may be performed 
with success at different periods, according to the nature of 
the land. The best time for planting dry soils is in October; 
but if in wet soils, the end of February or March is better. 
The chief principle in this business is to suit the trees to the 
soil, and to plant them at proper distances from each other. 
Fruit-trees, when planted too thick, are supposed to be liable to 
blight, and become overgrown with various species of lichens, 
and other mosses, particularly the family of Ramalina, which 
are the most injurious to, and the most frequent on fruit-trees, 
and are supposed to rob them of their nourishment, but this 
is not satisfactorily proved; on the contrary, it rather appears 
that they live on the moisture of the atmosphere, which is 
always the case where trees are closely crowded. The cir- 
cumstance of Zichens, and other mosses, living and growing 
on the hardest granite, and even on iron, is an argument 
against their robbing the trees of any share of nourishment. 
As their roots are very minute, and incapable of insinuating 
themselves into the bark of trees, it is probable that they do 
not extract their nourishment from them, at least not to such 
an extent as to injure them. Their appearance on fruit-trees 
is more rationally accounted for on the following grounds. 
We never see parasitic plants of the Cryptogamous class 
growing on trees ina truly healthy state, but we uniformly 
find them abounding on trees which are more or less in a state 
of sickliness, and approaching to decay. The more un- 
healthy a tree is, and particularly if its disease have been 
brought on by being shaded, so as to prevent a free circula- 
tion of air, the more profusely will it be found to be covered 
with innumerable species of mosses and fungi. 

The tree must be already diseased, and the pores of the 
epidermis closed up, and transpiration obstructed, before it 
can be ina fit state to become the place of growth of those 
vegetables. The juices of the trees must be first vitiated, from 
some cause or other proceeding from the soil or situation, and 
the blight or mildew, which is a very minute parasitic fungus, 
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then makes its appearance, and as the tree becomes more 
diseased, the more profusely will the fungi appear. The blight 
was well known to the ancient Greeks, but they were totally 
ignorant of its cause. ‘They regarded it merely as a blast from 
heaven, indicating the displeasure of their offended Gods, and 
that it was perfectly incurable. The Romans also knew it 
under the denomination of rubigo. ‘They regarded it in the 
same light as the Greeks, and supposed it under the imme- 
diate direction of Rusicus, one of their gods, whom they 
always invoked, that the blight might be kept off from corn 
and trees. It is at the present time well known both to the 
agriculturist and gardener, and has been very differently ac- 
counted for; indeed, in proportion as words have multiplied 
upon the subject, the difficulties attending its elucidation have 
increased. 


PROCURING THE TREES. 


In providing trees to plant an orchard, it is well to choose 
them from some eminent fruit-tree grower, as less risk is run 
in being deceived in the sorts; and in making a selection, it is 
better to be content with fewer sorts, provided that they be 
good, than to introduce a number, and then to have to grub 
up one half of them, when they have arrived at maturity. It 
is of importance to choose them from a soil similar to that in 
which they are to be planted, or as near to it as can be ob- 
tained, but if it be a worse soil, so much the better. Trees 
are found to thrive best that have been grown on a poor soil, 
when they are removed to a better; and trees grown in a rich 
soil, when transplanted into a worse, seldom recover the change. 
Care should be taken to choose such as are, to all appearance, 
free of canker, or which are not bruised or damaged. They 
ought to be chosen the summer before planting, and then care- 
fully examined to see whether they be affected with insects, 
which, if it be the case, they should by all means be rejected. 
It is always better to pay double price for clean healthy trees, 
than take those which are unhealthy even as a gift. If the 
orchard, which is generally the case, is to be ultimately pas- 
tured with cattle, choose standards having clean straight stems 
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of four or five feet in height; the apples being wrought on 
crab-stocks and the pears on free-stocks, and commonly such - 
as are one or two years from the graft. In this instance, the 
Herefordshire orchardists commit an error, by planting trees 
often five, six, or more years from the graft, expecting thereby 
to have them in fruit sooner, and that they will not be so liable 
to be injured by cattle; but they would be more successful if 
they planted younger trees, and were at more trouble in pro- 
tecting them, not only while young, but also when they are 
fully established. Care should also be taken, in taking them 
up, that their roots be not bruised nor twisted, and that they 
be carefully packed, if sent to a distance. 


PLANTING THE TREES. 


In regard to the proper distance for planting the trees, it 
should be regulated by the natural growth or spreading of 
them when fully grown, as well as by the goodness of the 
soil. It was formerly the practice to have them planted in 
lines of not more than eight or ten yards apart, bat latterly 
they have been justly planted at a greater distance. From 
thirty to forty-five feet is the distance given in most of the 
cider counties; but this ought to be regulated by the soil and 
sort of trees. If planted in a cold, bleak, exposed situation, 
and in a poor soil, where the trees are not expected to grow to 
a great size, twenty-five or thirty feet are sufficient; whereas 
in a good soil, and sheltered situation, a distance of forty or 
forty-five may not be too great. 

Cherries and plums may be planted at from twenty to thirty 
feet, according to the soil and the goodness or badness of the 
situation. But it is advisable, in the first planting, to plant 
four trees for one that is finally to remain at the above dis- 
tances, planting the proper kinds at the distances as above- 
mentioned, and then the temporary plants between them each 
way, which temporary plants should be some of the freely grow- 
ing sorts, that fruit early, such as the white or Caswick codlin, 
white Hawthorndean apples, May-duke cherries, and Craw- 
ford and other early fruiting pears; or any others known in 
the country where the orchard may be planted, that will fruit 
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as early, if not earlier, than those just mentioned. These 
should be considered and treated as temporary plants from the 
beginning, and must give place to the principal trees, as they 
advance in growth, by being pruned away by degrees, and at 
last grubbed up entirely. In bleak and exposed situations, 
there can be no objection to introduce a few forest-trees ju- 
diciously among the fruit-trees, to shelter and nurse them up; 
the forest-trees to be cut away by degrees as the others get 
up, and ultimately taken away altogether. In this operation 
choose those which are of most rapid growth, such as poplars, 
plane, &c.; round the boundary of the orchard, Scotch geans, 
a small sort of hardy cherry, filberts and other nuts, quinces, 
service-trees, &c. should be planted ; and to these, walnuts and 
chesnuts should be added: they will of themselves form a 
good shelter, and will by their fruits pay well for the ground 
which they occupy. Medlars, mulberries, &c. should be added 
to the other fruit-trees in the orchard, and all sorts of fruits 
that will ripen upon standards. In the process of planting, at 
whatever season of the year, and in whatever soil, care should 
be taken to have a sufficient quantity of puddle made, by 
pouring an adequate quantity of water upon the ground, and 
by stirring it about, so as to make a puddle of rather a thick 
consistency, through which gently draw the roots of the trees 
two or three times, or as often as necessary, until the roots be 
covered well with the puddle. This will be of much service 
to them, and will not only keep the roots moist, but will greatly 
encourage the emitting of young roots immediately after plant- 
ing. Where this is not done, the same end will be obtained 
by giving a supply of water to the roots, as the mould is put 
about them in the process of planting. As soon as the trees 
are planted, they should be prevented from being blown about 
by the wind, by being supported by proper stakes or other 
props, for where this is not attended to, much injury is done to 
the young tender fibres; the ground is also opened by the 
stem pressing the mould away on all sides, thus leaving a 
hole, by which, in the first place, too much wet penetrates to the 
roots of the tree, and the frost succeeding, freezes the whole 
into a solid mass; its expansive power tears and lacerates the 
roots, and in spring they will ultimately be destroyed by the 
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sharp drying winds. More trees, both fruit and forest, are 
destroyed by not paying sufficient attention to this point, than 
by any other cause whatever. Great care, however, must 
be taken in staking up the trees to prevent rubbing, for the 
friction produced by the tree rubbing against the prop will 
soon lacerate and bruise the bark, canker follows, and the tree 
is ruined. To guard against this evil, a piece of old mat or a 
small bundle of soft hay should be introduced between the 
stem of the tree and its prop, and the whole neatly tied toge- 
ther with a piece of tarred cord, taking care not to tie the cord 
too tight, which would prevent the stem from swelling. In 
situations where hares or rabbits are likely to get in to injure 
the trees, care must be taken to protect them from their at- 
tacks. Many modes have been adopted to preserve the stems 
of trees from these animals, but the most effectual and surest 
method is to clothe the stems with an envelope of moss, short 
grass, or litter, wound round with shreds of matting or rope- 
yarn; this not only protects them from hares, but is of great 
use the first year after planting, to keep the bark moist, and 
thereby aid the ascent and the circulation of the sap in the 
alburnum. ‘This operation should be performed immediately 
after planting, and left on till by decay it drops off of itself: 
it is of singular service in late planting, or when, from unfore- 
seen circumstances, summer planting is necessary. When this 
envelope drops off, and exposes the stems again to their at- 
tacks, let it be a rule, before the approach of winter, to bush 
them round with thorns, which will, if properly effected, pre- 
serve them, and will not injure them; or they may be agam 
bound round with hay-bands, from the surface as high as it is 
likely that the animals can reach; this, if properly put on, will 
remain for two years. Ina few years the trees will be suffi- 
ciently proof against them, unless in very severe weather. 
The first summer after planting, the young trees should be 
occasionally supplied with water according to circumstances ; 
and this should be administered with a bountiful hand. In 
order to prevent as little of the water being wasted as possible, 
make a basin or hollow round the stem of each tree, which 
will contain the water until it soaks down to the roots. Fill 
this basin with littery dung to the thickness of five or six 
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inches, and to prevent its being blown about, cover it with a 
little mould. This nourishes the young roots, by preventing 
the drought from penetrating to their injury. It is also of 
consequence to cover the ground round the roots with long 
littery dung or fern, in order to prevent the frost from reaching 
the roots, during the first winter after planting, that is, if they 
have been planted in autumn; after the first year this need not 
be done. In planting all sorts of trees, particularly fruit-trees, 
great care should be taken not to plant them at too great a 
depth. In good soils it is injurious to them, as it buries their 
roots so deep, as to be beyond the reach of the rays of heat, 
and induces them to go deeper for that nourishment which 
they can only find near the surface. Almost all roots are dis- 
posed to run to a certain degree horizontally, and if planted 
too deep, they can never approach near enough the surface, 
where their nourishment is prepared for them. In bad soils, 
it is better to plant upon the surface, or nearly so, and gather 
the mould round into a hill, which, by being increased as the 
tree advances in growth, will materially premote its welfare, by 
supplying it with fresh nourishment as the roots diverge from 
the centre. In planting extensive orchards, there can be no 
objection to cultivating the ground between the rows of trees ; 
care being taken, for the first years of their growth, that no 
injury be done them by the plough or spade. Such crops as 
potatoes and turnips will rather benefit the trees than other- 
wise; for the operation of preparing the ground for such crops 
will ameliorate the soil, and tend to improve the trees: the 
trees should not be planted promiscuously, those of high lofty 
habits should be planted upon the elevated spots, or be planted 
by themselves to form a sort of back ground, and the less 
lofty sorts in the middle, while the lowest of all should oc- 
cupy the front. 

The trees when planted in this manner will have a fine effect 
when grown up; but if they be planted promiscuously, they 
will not appear so agreeable to the eye, independently of 
which the smaller trees will be shaded by the larger ones, 
which will not only injure them, but spoil the flavor of the 
fruit. ‘The trees, where cattle are allowed to pasture, should 
be protected from their browsing, or rubbing against their 
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stems, particularly when young, by placing a triangular fence 
round each tree, and a few branches of thorn drawn through 
their upper rails. That curious plant Viscum album, the 
misletoe, is very injurious to many apple-trees in countries 
where it abounds. It should be eradicated wherever it ap- 
pears, for if not attended to, it grows so rapidly as to shade 
the fruit, and prevent the necessary circulation of air among 
the branches. 


CHAL. #4, 


THE PRIVATE ORCHARD OR FRUIT-GARDEN. 


SITUATION AND SOIL FOR THE PRIVATE ORCHARD OR FRUIT-GARDEN. 


Wiru respect to private orchards or fruit-gardens, it is often 
necessary, and always proper, to connect them with the culi- 
nary garden, provided circumstances will admit of it. In 
choosing the situation, in providing shelter, and improving the 
soil if it be necessary, more attention is required than in the 
orchard already described. There, only such trees will be 
introduced, as are known from their hardy constitution to be 
likely to bring their fruits to perfection without having recourse 
to artificial means; but in the fruit-garden the case is different, 
here, the finest and more tender fruits will be planted, many 
of which will require great skill and attention from the culti- 
vator to bring them to any degree of perfection, and therefore 
we should be more particular in choosing a proper situation 
and soil. The most eligible situation for a fruit-garden, con- 
sidered as such, may be placed upon any side of the kitchen- 
garden most suitable to the situation and nature of the ground, 
and according to convenience ; or it may surround the garden, 
either simply as an orchard, or as an orchard and shrubbery or 
arboratum combined. Where economy is an object, and where 
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there is not sufficient scope, perhaps the latter way may be the 
most advisable. Where there is plenty of room, a separate 
fruit-garden may be made on any side of the garden that may 
be considered most eligible, in which not only the larger sorts 
of fruits, such as apples and pears, are to be grown; but all 
others, such as cherries, plums, gooseberries, currants, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, &c., so as to obviate the necessity of 
crowding the kitchen-garden with them; indeed, such is our 
view of the case, that we should wish to see no fruits culti- 
vated in the kitchen-garden, excepting on the walls, and pro- 
bably strawberries in the quarters, as a resting crop for the 
soil. This sort of orchard should be so arranged as to pro- 
duce a good effect when the whole are grown up. ‘The larger 
trees should be arranged, as hinted at in the planting of public 
orchards; the ground may be here cultivated with culinary 
crops, which will increase the surface for that purpose, and give 
ample opportunity for resting the soil by having a certain pro- 
portion either under grass or summer fallow, as advised in the 
article on the rotation of crops. Under the trees, in hot sultry 
weather, many vegetables will prosper, which would not thrive 
so well if fully exposed to the full sun. Strawberries gene- 
rally thrive in moderately shaded situations, as well as almost 
all other of the small fruits, shaded groves being their natural 
place of growth. The distance that the trees should be planted 
from each other must depend on the size of the ground, the 
sorts of trees planted, whether standard, dwarfs, or espaliers, 
the latter of which, though not commonly planted in orchards, 
deserves to be more particularly encouraged. Maiden plants, 
or such as are from two to three years from the bud or graft, 
should be preferred to older trees. The distance at which 
standard trees should be placed need not be more than from 
twenty to thirty feet. Dwarfs will require a little less, for as 
they will not be allowed that scope, as in public orchards, less 
room will be sufficient for them. Espaliers may be planted on 
iron or wooden trellices or railings, of from four to eight feet 
in height, and the trees should stand according to their kinds 
and mode of training. Apples, eighteen or twenty feet, if 
fan-trained, and from that distance to thirty, if horizontally 
trained ; the latter is probably the better plan for low walls or 
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espaliers; cherries from twelve to fifteen; pears from twenty 
to thirty ; and plums from fifteen to twenty ; planting the spaces 
between each with currants, gooseberries, or raspberries, as a 
temporary crop to be cut away as the trees extend their 
branches. ‘The same should be done between the standards, 
if dwarf standards. In the rows should be planted, between 
each tree intended permanently to remain, such sorts of fruits 
as will come into bearing sooner than some of the more choice 
kinds; such apples as the white Hawthorndean, white cod- 
lin; and such pears as.the Crawford or Lammas; May-duke 
cherries, Orleans plums, and such like, and if required, goose- 
berries and currants, or raspberries. 

In planting espaliers in an orchard, choice should be made 
of that part which is the nrost sheltered from cutting winds, 
and most exposed to the rays of the sun, as espaliers are sub- 
stitutes for walls, and which they so far resemble, that trees are 
regularly trained upon them, and thereby fully exposed to the 
light and heat of the sun, consequently are less liable to be 
injured by winds than standards. The fruits ripened upon espa- 
liers are supposed to be intermediate in quality, between those 
ripened upon walls and standards; but to obtain this effect, 
they should always run from east to west, and may be ex- 
tended the whole length of the orchard or fruit-garden, or run 
in lines parallel to each other at a distance of fifteen feet, so 
that the shadow of the one may not fall on the surface of 
another. Espalier-rails are either constructed of wood or iron, 
and are of different forms. Those of wood are in most general 
use, and so far as we know, are better than iron ones. The 
simplest kind, and which is much used in Scotland, is merely 
a straight row of stakes, driven into the ground at nine or 
twelve inches asunder, and from four to five feet in height, and 
joined and kept in a straight line at top by a rail of wood, or 
thin plate of iron, through which a nail is driven into the centre 
of each stake. If the wood used be larch, from trees which are 
cut out of the plantations in the process of thinning, the bark 
scraped off, and the ends, being charred, sunk in the ground, 
they will last for six or eight years, and often longer, and are 
perhaps the best sort of espalier-rail used, as the expense is 
trifling, and every purpose attained that can possibly be by 
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such as are put up at a great expense, and will be out of repair 
in much the same time. Larch or other wood, with the bark 
left on, will last longer, but it has not so neat an appearance, 
as the bark after a time will come off in pieces. In a rustic 
or Swiss garden, we would recommend the bark being left on, 
as being more in character with the place. 
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Iron espaliers are in some places used; they resemble a 
common street railing. ‘The columns or stiles may be either 
fixed into oaken blocks (aa); or, when this mode is not 
adopted, to form their base in the shape of a reversed J, set- 
ting them on a foundation of brick-work. Such rails may be 
erected at something more, in regard to expense, than wooden 
ones, but as soon as the oaken blocks, into which they are 
fixed, begin to decay round their outer circumference, a va- 
cancy is thus formed between the posts and the ground, which 
is daily increased by the shaking of the rail by wind, or other 
causes, and, in consequence, the rails soon get twisted, which 
is increased by the expansive and contractive property of the 
metallic matter, and in a few years becomes very unsightly. 

27 
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This is one of the causes of the principal failure in all wire 
fences and all metallic erections founded on wooden bases. 

Espalier rails are sometimes constructed of frames fitted 
with vertical bars, at eight or twelve inches asunder, and should 
be nailed on in preference to mortising, ‘in order to preserve 
the strength of the upper and lower rails. The end stiles or 
uprights of the frame should be set on (not zz) stone piers, 
and kept upright with irons leaded into the stone. Oaken 
posts, or larch charred, are set into the ground instead of 
stones, to which the stiles of the frames are attached, and if 
they be wedged round at bottom with small stones, or brick- 
bats, they will last for some years. They are all to be painted 
some cheap color when put up, and this painting should be 
renewed once every four or five years. The best materials 
should be chosen for this purpose, as well as for all horticul- 
tural erections, and not any rubbish, unfit for other purposes, 
which we daily see done upon the principle of what is called 
economy. 

There are many other forms of espalier rails, but all appear 
to possess some peculiar objection. The perpendicular is cer- 
tainly the most preferable, besides having a more elegant and 
natural appearance. The horizontal espalier rail or table is 
objected to, because it constrains the trees into a form the most 
unnatural, and is the most unfavorable position to enjoy the 
rays of heat to advantage, as well as the loss of the surface of 
the ground under it. The oblique espalier rail is objected to, 
as only one side of the tree can enjoy any sun, and the other 
side is too much shaded, when running from east to west, and 
when from north to south can only enjoy half the day’s sun. 

Between every second or third line of fruit-trees in the fruit- 
garden, grass or gravel-walks should be made, for the conve- 
nience of gathering the fruits, or other necessary manage- 
ment, and the whole, in whatever shape it be constructed, 
should be surrounded with a walk of moderate breadth, se- 
parating the fruit-garden from the plantation for shelter, or 
other parts of the grounds. This plantation for shelter should 
be composed principally of fruit-trees of the more hardy kinds, 
such as filberts in front, and chestnuts, walnuts, &c. in the 
rear, intermixed with ornamental forest-trees and shrubs 
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Cmar. ALL, 


SELECTING TREES FOR THE FRUIT-GARDEN AND PLANTING. 


As has already been noticed, a selection of good fruits is 
better than a long catalogue of names, the merits of which are 
not properly known. Future success depends upon a good 
selection, and the natural situation and soil are of too much 
importance to be overlooked. Such sorts should be preferred 
as are known for their merits, either for early ripening, fine 
flavor, long keeping, or other properties, which may be con- 
sidered as most useful to the owner. A certain portion of all, 
which are possessed of these properties should be planted, 
but a smaller proportion of the first sort. In the lists of fruits 
given in this work, notice will be taken of the seasons in 
which they ripen, and the length of time that they will keep, 
and from them, a proper selection should be made. Accord- 
ing to the instructions given in the article of public orchards, 
care should be taken to procure the trees from some eminent 
fruit-grower, as being less likely to meet with disappointment. 
Another important consideration is to have healthy trees, free 
from all appearance of canker, gum, insects, &c.; for this pur- 
pose, where it is found convenient, the selection should be 
made in summer, when most of their faults are more easily 
detected. It is a dangerous thing to introduce a tree infected 
with certain diseases, particularly such as are of the infectious 
sorts. Itnot only destroys the tree itself, but probably spreads 
over all the garden; and as a preventive is always better than 
acure, it is better to avoid planting a tree under suspicious 
appearances. Presuming that the ground has been properly 
trenched, drained, and previously ameliorated, proceed at the 
proper seasons, either in November, for soils of a light de- 
scription, or for soils of a strong and rather damp texture, in 
February or March, to plant the various sorts of trees, as has : 
been directed in a former part of the work. 

In situations where, from a variety of circumstances, it 
may be found inconvenient or impossible to devote a separate 
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piece of g:ound for a fruit-garden, then the usual mode of 
introducing them into the culinary-garden must be adopted. 
There are many very excellent examples of fruit-trees having 
been introduced, either as espaliers planted along the sides of 
the walks, or as dwarf or half-standards, either along the sides 
of the walks, or in rows through the middle of the quarters. 
In both cases, they generally do well, for the ground having 
been previously made for the culinary vegetables, is generally 
pretty good for fruit-trees. Some give the preference to dwarf 
standards, some to espaliers, and others recommend a variety 
of stiff and unnatural forms of training, such as spiral-dwarfs, 
fusiform, conical, and concave or cup-shaped dwarfs. How- 
ever fascinating these plans may appear, they are, like most 
of the French and Dutch modes of training, radically bad, 
and certain of defeating the object in view, namely, having fine 
fruit and healthy trees. 

Espaliers, if well trained, either fan-formed, or which is 
more common, although less natural, horizontally formed, 
have a good effect in a kitchen-garden, and, by being planted 
from three to three and a half, or four feet from the walks, 
according to the size of the garden, will form an agreeable 
hedge or blind, by which the interior of the garden can be 
concealed. ‘The narrow borders may be planted, according 
to fancy, either with flowers or strawberries; or dwarf- 
standards, or Buzzelars, may be planted along the sides of 
the walks with pretty good effect, if well kept, and produce 
a great quantity of fruit in most seasons, Tall standard-trees 
should be never admitted into a small garden, as casting too 
great a shade; neither should espaliers be above four or five 
feet high, nor dwarf-standards too thickly planted, nor be 
allowed to attain too great a height. From six to eight feet 
may be taken for the extreme height. In gardens of larger 
extent, the espalier-trees may be allowed from six to eight fect 


in height, but six feet will always have a better effect than 
if extended to a greater height. 
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CHAP. IF. 


ON THE FORMATION OF BORDERS FOR FRUIT-TREES. 


As the best sorts of fruit capable of coming to perfection in 
this climate are reserved for the walls of all gardens, and in- 
deed the principal object in building walls round gardens is 
really intended for the production of fruits, which without 
them would not ripen in this uncertain and variable climate, 
and as fences of less expensive materials would answer every 
purpose of protection and shelter obtained from walls; the 
preparation of the borders next the walls should be attended 
to with more attention than is generally bestowed upon them. 
As our chief object is to produce fine fruit, we must first pro- 
duce fine trees, and fine trees cannot be obtained in a soil not 
calculated for their growth. Where no objection exists to the 
expense of forming good borders, they may be made in almost 
all places; but where the expense is a consideration, they 
must be improved as far as circumstances will admit of; and 
where the expense is not to be incurred, nor the soil natu- 
rally good, then only such fruits as are suited to the ground 
should be attempted. It would be in vain to expect the finer 
fruits in a bad soil. Mr. Neill, an able Scotch horticulturist, 
observes in the Edin. Encye. art. Hort. “ On soils natu- 
rally very light, gravelly, and sandy, peach and nectarine trees 
do little good: it is better to plant figs or vines, which agree 
with such soils, and when trained against a wall, in a good 
aspect, will, in the southern parts of the island, afford excel- 
lent crops of fruit.” 

Peach and nectarine trees produce some of the finest fruits 
brought to the dessert, and the best walls of the highest cul- 
tivated gardens are reserved for their production. Next to 
them is the vine, but as few sorts of grapes, even in favorable 
seasons, ripen sufficiently well with us, any length of wall is 
seldom taken up with them. The fig is a tree equally tender 
with the vine, indeed more so, as in many situations the tree 
is not sufficiently hardy to resist some of our severe winters, 
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while the vine is seldom injured; still the fig will mature its 
fruit under circumstances, where the grape will not ripen. The 
apricot is nearly allied to the peach, and will thrive in similar 
situations, indeed in such as are really not so good, and it 
seldom refuses to ripen its fruit in our most northerly gardens. 
Next in importance to these fruits are some of the finest con- 
tinental pears and American apples. Plums and cherries will 
often succeed, where neither of the above-mentioned fruits will 
thrive. In preparing borders for those trees, we will consider 
them in the following routine: the peach, nectarine, and apri- 
cot. The two former are so nearly allied to each other, that 
it has been supposed by many, that they have sprung from one 
common origin, and therefore are only varieties of the same spe- 
cies. Linnzeus considered them as one species, differing only 
in the one having downy fruit, and the other smooth. There 
are many instances on record of both peaches and nectarines 
growing on the same tree, and sometimes on the same branch. 
One instance is recorded in the Horticultural Transactions, of 
one single fruit partaking of the nature of both. The French 
consider them as one fruit, arranging them in four divisions, 
downy peaches with free stones, and downy peaches with cling 
stones; smooth peaches, or our nectarines, with free stones, 
and smooth peaches with cling stones; and many botanists 
consider the peach and almond as one species. 

In preparing the borders for peach, apricot, and nectarine 
trees, the first consideration is to render the bottom perfectly 
dry by draining; indeed, this precaution ought to be taken to 
a certain degree, even where the bottom is perfectly dry, in 
order to guard against accidental floods of water, or a long 
series of wet weather in autumn, as their roots are very impa- 
tient of too much wet. Where the borders are to be well 
done, the natural soil should be entirely taken out to the depth 
under the ground-level of the wall, of thirty inches or three 
feet; the bottom should be rendered smooth, with a consider- 
able fall from the wall to the walk sufficient to allow any water 
that may collect to run frecly off towards the walk, under 
which should be a well-formed drain of the best materials the 
nature of the place can afford. Stones or flints are to be pre- 
ferred, when they can be got; brick-bats are the next best for 
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this purpose, or pieces of chalk which have not been exposed 
to the weather. Where neither of these is to be got, fagot- 
wood is to be used. Let this drain have a suflicient fall to 
carry the water either clear off to the outside of the garden, 
or else to some main drain, where it will be carried off with 
the other superfluous water, collected in the garden. Upon 
the bottom of the border thus prepared, lay some well wrought 
clay, which should be spread equally over the whole, three or 
four inches thick, sprinkling a little good lime amongst it; 
over this lay two or three inches of finely sifted coal-ashes, 
and let the whole be well incorporated by treading, and 
after partly dried, well rolled, until the whole form a compact 
solid floor. ‘This operation should be carried on in dry wea- 
ther, to admit of its drying quickly. This will form a com- 
pact floor, such as many barn and cottage-floors are composed 
of, and will not be readily penetrated by any roots that the 
trees may send down. The compost, which should have been 
preparing for some months previously, by being turned over 
and exposed to the air, should then be brought forward, and 
thrown into the border; if the soil that was taken out, were 
naturally good, and of a loamy nature, a portion of it may be 
again returned into the border, and well mixed with the new 
earth, and the border filled up a foot or fifteen inches above 
the intended level to allow for sinking. This should be all 
done through the summer, previous to planting the trees. The 
soil prepared for this border should be such as is often met 
with upon old sheep-downs, and of that sort generally known 
by the appellation of light rich loam, of a hazel color, and 
friable texture, crumbling to pieces in the hand, by rubbing, 
and containing a large portion of fibrous matter, or the rotted 
roots of plants. Such soil as this is anxiously sought for by 
the nurserymen for their green-house plants, and if good, is 
the best soil we have ever found for peaches, and will be suffi- 
ciently caleulated to grow fine healthy trees without any com- 
pound whatever. If manure is to be added, from a supposi- 
tion that the virgin loam is not rich enough, prefer that of 
deconrposed vegetable matter, such as is generally called vege- 
table mould. Avoid, if possible, the addition of dung for 
those trees, as it only excites them to grow luxuriantly, and 
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to imbibe nourishment too strong for their constitution, and 
ultimately bring on a train of diseases, arising, if we may so 
call it, from a too full habit. Gums, cankers, and other well- 
known diseases, derive their origin more from gross feeding 
than from any other cause, if we except accidental wounds. 

When the mould is first brought from the downs, choose 
the top spit only, unless the depth of loam be uncommonly 
good; the surface is, however, the best, taking care to have 
all the turf or vegetable matter taken also, which, by under- 
going decomposition in the process of turning, and ameliora- 
tion, will greatly enrich the whole. If such earth cannot be 
got, which is often the case, search must be made for the best 
that can be found, and if too light, add a portion of stronger 
loam, or scourings of stagnant ditches which have been for 
some time exposed to the air to sweeten; blend the whole 
together, and if not sufficiently strong, add a portion of good 
garden-mould to it; but the more simple the preparation, the 
better will it be. If the mould be too strong, add a sufficient 
quantity of road scrapings, very rotten vegetable mould, with 
a small proportion of sand, which contains the least iron that 
can be got. If at any time, or in any case, in forming or re- 
newing borders for peach-trees, the composition collected is 
not rich enough, which will seldom be the case, unless in a 
very poor soil indeed, and dung must be added, prefer the 
dung of cows or hogs to that of horses, as being of a more 
cooling nature, but in all cases, it should be rotten to a com- 
plete mould. Turf collected by the sides of roads, and loamy 
ditches cut up and well rotted, form of themselves a good soil 
for peaches. 

Where this mode may be considered too expensive, let the 
borders be trenched over to the depth of at least three feet ; 
and, in the process of trenching, remove from it all gravelly 
or clayey soil, both of which are hurtful to peach-trees, and 
in proportion to the quantity removed, substitute a like pro- 
portion of good loam, such as is described above. ‘The better 
the borders are prepared in the first formation, the less trouble 
will they be in future, and instead of disappointment arising 
from want of fruit, and dead trees, the quantity of fruit, and 
health of the trees, will be in proportion to the care taken in 
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the formation of the border, supposing all other circumstances 
to combine in their favor. 

Vines will succeed in a soil that has a gravelly or dry bot- 
tom, and in other respects neither too rich, nor too strong, 
although vines will grow more luxuriantly, and produce larger 
fruit, in soils of a richer description, and for this reason, we are 
at much pains in preparing vine borders for such vines as are to 
be forced or grown in a vinery; yet, for such as are to be cul- 
tivated on the open walls or espaliers, we are convinced, from 
experience, that rather poor, or at all events light soils, are 
preferable. ‘‘ The greater part of the vineyards of France, 
says an intelligent horticulturist, are on a soil (argél-calca- 
reous), sometimes primitive, as those near Dijon: and some- 
times secondary, as those at Bourdeaux. Argillaceous gra- 
vel is the next in frequency, as near Nismes and Montpelier, 
and that which produces the Vin des Graves of Bourdeaux. 
The excellent wines of Anjou are made from vines growing 
among schistous rocks. Wines, such as are made from vines 
planted in chalky soils, are weak, colorless, and do not keep 
so well as those of Champagne. Vines grown on the ashes 
discharged from volcanoes are excellent, as those of Vesuvius 
and Etna. Retentive clays are the worst soils for vines, the 
flowers are in a great part abortive; the fruit, if it sets, does 
not ripen; the shoots not ripening well are more easily affected 
by frosts; and the wine, if any can be made, is weak and 
worthless.” 

We have many instances of vines growing out of old walls, 
among lime-rubbish, and in almost pure gravel, producing ex- 
cellent crops, and ripening their fruit, while others growing 
in rich soil, although much more luxuriant, and equally fruit- 
ful, do not ripen at all. This is, probably, carrying the merits 
of a poor soil to the extreme; it proves however, to us, that 
the drier and lighter the soil is for vines on the open walls, 
the more likely are they to ripen their fruit, and this is the 
chief object to be aimed at. Therefore, in preparing any part 
of a border for vines, a light soil upon a perfectly dry bottom 
is necessary to their ultimate success. 

Figs will succeed in any tolerably light garden-mould, where 
the bottom is not wet. In preparing any part of a border for 
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them, if the bottom be perfectly dry, or rendered so, any light 
loamy garden-soil will be sufficient. The principal failure of 
figs in this country arises from not choosing a proper situation 
for them, as far as regards the aspect, the best in the garden 
should be allotted to them and vines. 

Pears.—A dry deep loam is the best soil for the pear-tree, 
when upon a stock of its own species, but on a quince stock, 
it requires a soil rather moister; however the bottom of the 
border should be dry. A gravelly bottom is good, provided 
there be sufficient depth of mould over it. A clayey, wet, 
spongy bottom is the worst of all, and should be guarded 
against by draining, and the bottom of the border secured by 
a floor, similar to that recommended for peaches and nec- 
tarines, or else a floor formed of pavement, or other durable 
materials, to prevent the roots, which are apt in this tree to 
penetrate to a great depth, from getting into a bad sub-soil. 
The border should be made good to the depth of three or 
three and a half feet, and composed of good hazelly loam from 
an old pasture, previously prepared, as already described for 
peach-trees. If the loam be not rich of itself, it should be 
assisted by the addition of a portion of well rotted dung, such 
as has been used in cucumber or melon-beds, and mixed well 
with the loam in the compost-yard. The pear is, generally, a 
hardy tree, much more so than the apple, and will prosper in 
soils where apples will not live. Pears require a soil much 
stronger and deeper than any other of our cultivated fruit- 
trees. 

Apples.—In preparing borders for apples, if the soil be 
tolerably good, and the sub-soil perfectly dry, little else is re- 
quired, but if the soil be not naturally good, it must be im- 
proved by removing the bad, and substituting better mould. 
In soils extremely sandy, gravelly, or clayey, apple-trees will 
thrive but little, and in wet ones, they soon canker and die. 
One-third or one-fourth of virgin loam of middling texture, 
with a small addition of very rotten dung, will improve soils 


of a very bad nature sufficiently for the production of good. 


apple-trees. 
Cherry.—The cherry delights in a dry, light, and rather 
sandy soil, but not gravelly, in which latter soil it soon pe- 
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rishes. Any good garden-soil is fit for the cherry, and if the 
soil be not of itself good, it may be rendered sufficiently so by 
the addition of one-third or one-fourth of fresh light loam, 
such as has been already recommended for the apples. Some 
sorts, as the May-duke, will thrive in any ordinary garden- 
soil, and on almost any aspect with equal success. 

Plums.—Plums are found to flourish best in a soil neither 
too light nor yet too heavy and wet; in either extreme they 
seldom do well. Borders for plums, if not naturally good, 
may be rendered so by making the bottom perfectly dry, by 
draining, and making the borders to consist of one half light 
fresh loam, and one half garden-mould, vegetable mould, and 
road-scrapings mixed together, and prepared some time before 
using. In soils not congenial to them, they are apt to gum 
and canker, in which case they should be cut down and the 
mould entirely cleared away from their roots, and the fresh 
compost, already recommended, given them. 


CHAP... V. 


ON THE PROPER ARRANGEMENT AND ASPECTS FOR FRUIT- 
TREES UPON WALLS, AND THE DISTANCE AT WHICH 
THEY SHOULD BE PLANTED. 


In gardens where forcing-houses occupy the principal or 
south aspect, it is seldom that much room is left for a great 
variety of the sorts of finer fruits, unless the garden be ex- 
tensive enough, and so arranged, by the disposal of the walls, 
to have more than one principal wall having a south aspect. 
In such cases, where there is a proper proportion of walls of 
all aspects, we would recommend dividing each into as many 
divisions as it is wished to have sorts of fruits cultivated, ar- 
ranging the divisions in proportion to the quantity of each sort 
of fruit and aspect. An arrangement of tnis sort we consider 
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of more importance than appears in general to have been 
attached to it. The principal reasons, in support of such 
arrangement is, the facility with which borders may be pre- 
pared for different species of fruits; thus, fifty or a hundred 
yards of border for the more delicate trees, such as peaches, 
nectarines, &c., may be prepared entirely for them, whereas, 
if they be promiscuously planted among the other trees, 
the preparation of the border could not be so well accom- 
plished. The advantage of protecting them occasionally, of 
watering, &c. will be great, independently of the effect which 
it will produce when the trees are established, and each occu- 
pies its respective share of the wall, thereby giving a regu- 
larity and order to the whole. The merits of the sorts can 
be better ascertained by comparison, when growing conti- 
guously, than if grown at a distance from each other. 

A south or principal aspect should be occupied with vines, 
figs, peaches, nectarines, the finer sorts of pears, and a few 
cherries, plums, and apricots. The vines and figs must occupy 
such a portion of the wall, according to the circumstances of 
the situation, such as the probability of their ripening, &e. ; 
and the portion appropriated to figs must be regulated by the 
taste of the proprietor. Unless in very favorable situations, 
and where the proprietor esteems the fruit of the fig, the small- 
est proportion of the wall should be occupied by them. Or 
the vines may be planted at convenient distances, and trained 
to the top of the wall with a naked stem, and then trained 
horizontally along under the coping. In this way they will 
not occupy much space, nor interfere, at least for some years, 
with the other trees. If trained in this manner, they may be 
planted at thirty or forty feet apart; but if planted to fill up 
a regular space of wall, which for many reasons is to be pre- 
ferred, they may be planted at the distance of four to six 
feet apart, according to the height of the wall. For high 
walls, and weak growing vines, they may be planted at three 
feet apart; but for strong growing sorts, and walls of less than 
the ordinary height, they must be planted at a greater dis- 
tance from each other. The largest proportion should be 
planted with peaches and nectarines, at a distance of from 
twelve tc fifteen feet apart, that is, the trees which are in- 
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tended to remain permanently, and between them should be 
planted riders of the same sorts of fruits, in order the sooner 
to fill the wall. This is to be understood for walls of more 
than ten feet in height; but for walls of a less height, it is not 
worth while, as gooseberries, currants, or raspberries, will 
answer better, and produce fruit sooner; but, as the perma- 
nent trees, which should always be dwarfs, fill up, the riders 
or other substitutes should be cut away by degrees, to make 
room for them. The next division should consist of the finer 
sorts of pears, which should be planted dwarfs, and at from 
twenty-four to thirty feet apart, according to the mode of 
training intended to be adopted, whether fan-formed or hori- 
zontally; the latter mode requires the greater distance, but 
the former being the most natural, and unquestionably the 
most elegant, is now generally adopted; between them may 
be planted riders of cherries, plums, or peaches and nectarines. 
As the finer sorts of pears attain a considerable size and age, 
even under the best management, before they produce fruit, a 
considerable advantage will be gained by planting such trees 
as will fruit soon, and be in their turn cut out as the pears 
advance. ‘The next division will be the choicest sorts of 
apples, and they should be planted at from eighteen to twenty 
feet apart, and the intermediate spaces also filled up with such 
trees as will produce fruit soonest, and be also cut out as the 
apples advance. Apricots should occupy a smaller proportion, 
as they will, in good situations, arrive at great maturity, having 
either an eastern or western aspect. One or two trees will, 
in a good situation, be sufficient for a south wall, and those 
merely to come in a few days sooner than those on the other 
aspects. Plums and cherries should also, in favorable situa- 
tions, occupy only a small proportion of south wall, as they 
will do equally well on other aspects; a tree or two of each 
may be planted for the same purpose as the apricot, or they 
may be introduced in the spaces between the other permanent 
trees, to be cut out as will be found necessary. The Morella 
cherry is much improved by being planted on a south aspect ; 
one of them may be planted, and also a May-duke, as the 
latter, being an early fruit, will be a great acquisition to the 
dessert before the other fruits ripen. 
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Eastern aspects are considered by some as next in import- 
ance to the south, whilst others give the preference to the 
west. If both be equally sheltered, the preference, if any, 
should be given to the east, as enjoying the rays of heat sooner 
in the day; but if not partially shaded, so as to allow the frost 
to be gradually removed in the spring months, before the rays 
of the sun strike upon the trees, the preference should then 
be given to the west. The sudden transition of heat darting 
on the trees by the morning sun, after the cold frosts of the 
preceding night, is the cause of so many failures of our earlier 
fruits in this uncertain climate. As both aspects are so nearly 
alike, they may be considered under the same head. 

The arrangements advised for the south aspect, as to form- 
ing the border into divisions for each species of fruit intended 
to be planted, should also be attended to in this instance. The 
proportions, however, must be different. Vines should be 
planted only in very favorable situations on eastern or western 
aspects; but, provided that they have been accommodated 
with room on the south, it may be better not to plant any. 
Figs will thrive on either of these aspects under favorable cir- 
cumstances; however, if they have been planted on a south 
wall, only a few trees of them need be planted on any other, 
and that merely for prolonging their season, 

Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, should occupy a con- 
siderable portion on both, as by a judicious arrangement of 
sorts their season will be considerably lengthened. Both early 
and late sorts should be planted on each; if the latter sorts 
should in some seasons not sufficiently ripen, the loss will be 
trifling, as the advantage of them in October, in propitious 
seasons, will amply compensate for the loss of a crop in less 
favorable ones. Care however must be taken not to plant 
many late sorts on eastern or western aspects, particularly in 
cold situations, for if the wood should not ripen, the trees . 
would be materially injured. But with a little precaution in 
covering them, in wet and backward autumns, with temporary 
frames and lights, they will be found, in most seasons, to 
ripen both wood and fruit. 

The secondary sorts of fine pears and apples, as well as 
many of the finest, will ripen well on these aspects, and they 
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should occupy the largest proportion of wall, that is, bearing 
the same proportion as peaches and nectarines on the south. 

Cherries and plums should here occupy a space, particularly 
the finest plums, and both will come in intermediately between 
those of the south aspect and those on standards. 

A northern aspect is the least favorable for most fruits re- 
quiring the aid of walls to bring them to perfection; however, 
for many sorts of cherries, plums, and some pears, it is ad- 
mirably suited, as well as for late crops of currants, goose- 
berries, and raspberries, to be protected by nets; the two 
former lasting till destroyed by the frost, and the raspberries 
as long as the nature of their fruit will admit of. Morella 
cherries can, by being protected by nets, be preserved on a 
north wall till the end of November in favorable seasons, and, 
with the addition of red and white currants, will be extremely 
useful, both for culinary purposes and the dessert, when all 
other small fruits are out of season. ~ Upon a northern wall, 
the largest portion should be planted with cherries, particularly 
Morellas, and all vacant spaces should be filled with red and 
white currants, if a separate wall cannot be allotted for the 
latter by themselves, which they amply deserve. 

Many sorts of plums ripen well upon northern walls, par- 
ticularly in the southern counties, as well as some valuable 
pears, and many apples. The same arrangement should be 
attended to in keeping each species by themselves. 

In regard to the distance that wall trees should be planted, 
many circumstances are to be considered, such as the height of 
the walls, the kind of tree, and mode of training intended to 
be adopted. For walls, twelve feet high (the medium height) 
the late W. Nicol recommended for apples, eighteen or twenty 
feet; apricots, twenty or twenty-four; cherries, twelve or fif- 
teen; figs, fifteen or eighteen; pears, twenty-four or thirty; 
peaches and nectarines, twelve or fifteen; and plums, eighteen 
or twenty. For walls not exceeding five or six feet in height, 
he recommends for apples, thirty feet ; cherries, thirty or thirty- 
five; plums, twenty or twenty-four ; and pears, thirty or thirty- 
five. 

Abercrombie, upon the same subject remarks, that upon walls 
of the above-mentioned heights, vines should be planted at 
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from ten to fifteen feet apart; peaches and nectarines from fif- 
teen to twenty; figs, eighteen to twenty (or more, as the bear- 
ing branches are not to be shortened); apricots, fifteen feet for 
the early sorts, and eighteen to twenty-four for the latter, and 
freely growing kinds; cherries, from fifteen to twenty; pears, 
from twenty to twenty-four ; apples, on dwarf stocks, fifteen feet, 
and if on free stocks, thirty feet; plums, fifteen to thirty-five ; 
mulberries, fifteen to twenty. Upon walls, he adds, of only 
nine feet in height, the distance from each tree should be 
increased to one-fourth; and upon those only six feet high, 
the distance should be increased one-half. 

The above arrangement of the wall-fruit-trees refers to walls 
that are not hot walls; upon such, the arrangement may be 
somewhat different, and upon them many fruits may with pro- 
priety be planted, that would not succeed in ordinary situations, 
upon solid walls, that is, walls not heated by artificial means. 
The general prejudice against hot walls is, we hope, now likely 
to be exploded, for if they be heated by hot water, as already 
noticed, they will give a temperature more equable, the want 
of which has hitherto been their greatest defect, one part of the 
wall being over-heated, while another was scarcely heated at 
all. In gardens, where the principal walls, having a southern 
aspect, may be covered with glass, peaches and other of the 
finer fruits may be successfully cultivated upon eastern and 
western aspects, having the walls hollow and heated by hot 
water, both sides of the wall deriving an equal degree of 
heat, and that from the same consumption of fuel. 

In situations where, from unfavorable circumstances, the trees 
may be expected to be short-lived, they should be planted 
much nearer to each other; as, in some situations, the trees 
would be worn out before they could he brought to cover so 
great a space as has been allotted to them in the foregoing re- 
marks. 
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MONTHLY OPERATIONS 


OF TIE 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


JANUARY. 


PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 


The art of pruning chiefly consists in being acquainted with 
the nature of bearing in the different sorts of trees, and in 
forming an early judgment of their habits and manner of pro- 
ducing their shoots and branches, as well as other circum- 
stances, for which some rules may be given; but there are 
particular instances, of which it is impossible to decide but 
on the spot, and which depend chiefly on practice and ob- 
servation. No rules can be laid down that are equally appli- 
cable to all trees or all situations. The objects of pruning are 
various, such as promoting growth and bulk; the renewal of 
decayed plants and trees; modifying the form; enlarging the 
fruit; promoting the formation of fruit-buds; lessening the 
bulk of the trees; adjusting the branches to the roots; and 
the removal or cure of diseases, &c. 


PRUNING STANDARD FRUIT-TREES. 


Standard fruit-trees are seldom much pruned after they have 
attained a bearing state, except to regulate any irregularity in 
their branches, although no doubt can exist, that they wouid, 
in most cases, be much benefited by a more regular use of the 
knife. Upon this subject, Knight justly recommends, that the 
points of the extreme branches should be every where kept 
thin and pervious to the light, so that the internal parts of 
the tree may not be entirely shaded by the external. The 
light should penetrate freely into every part of the trec, and if 
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this be judiciously attended to, every part of it will be equally 
productive of fruit, and the trees thus treated will not only 
produce a greater quantity of fruit, but the fruit itself will be 
much better in quality, having the full benefit of the sun, 
which in crowded trees is not the case. ‘The trees will also be 
able to bear a greater load, without running the risk of break- 
ing down. 

Thinning the branches of old trees, and keeping them sup- 
plied with fruitful wood, encouraging young shoots to take the 
place of those that are getting into decay, and keeping them 
moderately thin, are points which ought to be strictly attended 
to. All formality, however, in their heads should be disre- 
garded, as being both injurious and incongruous. No tree 
looks so well as one which spreads out its branches as nature 
directs ; and all look ill which are clipped and shorn into coni- 
cal shapes, such as balloons, cones, pyramids, &c. It is long 
since that these fantastical forms have been justly expelled from 
our ornamental trees, and it is with regret that we hear them 
recommended for our fruit-trees. ‘The nearer our modes of 
training approach to nature, the more likely are we to have 
healthy and fruitful trees. 


PRUNING AND TRAINING APPLES AND PEARS ON WALLS AND 
ESPALIERS. 


These two trees being similar in their manner of bearing, 
that is, that both of them produce their fruit on spurs, which 
issue chiefly from the sides, though sometimes, from the ends 
of their branches, one mode of training and pruning will 
answer for both. When the espalier or wall on which they 
are planted is not more than six feet in height, then hori- 
zontal training is best ; but when the walls are of greater height, 
then the fan method is preferable, and is the only mode of 
training pointed out to us by nature. Indeed, these two me- 
thods of training all fruit-trees, excepting the vine, (and that 
also, in some cases, may be very properly trained in the same 
manner,) seems from experience to convince us of the inutility 
of any other mode. The different modes of training recom- 
mended of late years produce extremely unhandsome trees, 
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and we have not been able to discover any great advantage 
gained, either in the quantity or quality of the fruit, nor in the 
health of the trees. For low walls we give the preference to 
the first of these methods, and always for espaliers; and on a 
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high wall, no mode, we think, looks so elegant as that of a 
tree fan-trained. Apples and pears may be eitner trained fan- 
like, or horizontally, according to circumstances and taste. By 
training in the fan-manner a branch may, at any time, be sup- 
plied more readily than in the other, for which reason, it is 
preferable for Morella cherries, peaches, nectarines, plums, and 
apricots. ‘The distance at which the principal branches should 
be laid in, is from nine to twelve inches, according to the 
nature and strength of the tree; some sorts growing more 
grossly than others, both in wood and leaves. Trees that 
have arrived at a full bearing state, and have filled the spaces 
allotted to them, require nothing else, in respect to pruning, 
than to regulate their spurs, if much clustered, and to prune 
away the superfluous breast-wood made in summer. The 
usual practice, however, till of late years, has been to 
leave these spurs standing out from the walls for a great dis- 
tance, and so thick that the tree in the end becomes like a 
hedge more than a cultivated fruit-tree. The spurs thus stand- 
ing out so far from the wall, benefit very little from the rays 
of heat reflected from the wall, and are as much exposed to 
the effect of frosts, and cutting winds, as if they were actually 
growing on standards, independently of which, the fruit pro- 
duced is of a very inferior quality. At this season, examine 
all the apple and pear-trees, both on espaliers and walls, and 
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thin out and regulate all their spurs. Wherever large rugged 
projecting spurs occur, cut them clean out, close into the branch; 
and at the same time, be careful to preserve a sufficient number 
of the healthy fruit-spurs emitted from the branches. Cut out 
all decaying, cankery, and dead wood, or barren stumps, which 
will not only give the trees a neater appearance, but will also 
much improve their health, by allowing a free circulation of 
air and sunshine to every part of the tree, and by displacing 
all useless ill-placed spurs, disencumber the tree of a great 
load of entirely useless leaves and small spray, which it would 
otherwise have to support, and which, to a serious degree, 
would rob the fruit of a great share of its nourishment. Apples 
often show fruit-buds at the bottom of the breast-shoots short- 
ened in summer, in which case, if the tree be thin of fruit- 
spurs, they are to be retained, the better to ensure a crop. 
Some sorts of pears show buds of this description, particularly 
in good seasons; under similar circumstances, they ought to 
be allowed to remain; but if there be plenty of fruit-spurs 
without them, they should be cut out, to prevent an unneces- 
sary quantity of useless breast-wood being produced the en- 
suing summer. Trees that have not filled their respective 
places, and are consequently under a mode of training for 
forming their several ramifications, must, where the wall re- 
quires to be covered, have their nearest or last-formed branches 
shortened, in order to cause them to push out others to fill the 
wall. This shortening must be in proportion to the strength 
of the shoots; strong ones may be shortened one-third of 
their length, weak ones one-half, or two-thirds, and very weak 
ones may be shortened into two or three buds. This will 
cause them to break strongly, and to produce proper shoots 
with which to form the tree. 

In training horizontally, the side branches, unless in cases 
of accident arising from bruises or other causes, should never 
be shortened until the tree has filled the space allotted to it. 
The upright, or leading shoot which forms the trunk, or main 
stem of the tree, should at this time, or in March, be short- 
ened, in order to cause it to push out lateral branches. This 
shoot must be shortened also, according to its strength; if it 
be weak, it will only be able to push out two lateral branches, 
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consequently it should be shortened to about nine or ten 
inches; if it be, however, strong, it will in all probability 
push out four laterals, two on each side; in that case, cut it 
to double the length of the last. This mode of training is 
consequently longer in filling the wall than that of the fan- 
manner. In cases, where the soil is very good, and the trees 
in a very vigorous habit, they will probably, in some cases, 
push more than four lateral shoots in one year; if this be 
apprehended from their appearance, lay the leader in at a 
ereater length, and allow a greater number of laterals to be 
laid in on each side. 

It appears to have been the object of cultivators, in devising 
a number of forms of training, to attain some degree of con- 
trol over the circulation of the sap, for the purpose of inducing 
a greater degree of productiveness; but how far they have 
attained the end in view, does not clearly appear; it is, 
nevertheless, evident, that in proportion as they have diverged 
from the above forms, they have produced deformed and ucly 
trees. ‘To train fruit-bearing trees, the principal use of which 
is the production of fine fruit, into unnatural and uncouth 
forms, merely for fancy’s sake, appears as preposterous as it 
is useless. 

To enter into a detail of all the forms recommended 
would be useless, and far exceed our limits. We give the 
following, as specimens of the sub-varieties of the two lead- 
ing modes, which may be considered the fan and the hori- 
zontal. No.1, the irregular fan; No. 2, the stellate fan; 
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No. 3, the drooping fan; No. 4, the wavy fan; No. 5, the 
horizontal, with screw stem; No. 6, the horizontal, with double 


stem. 
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The first five modes of training here represented, are appli- 
cable to cherries, plums, and some other fruits, with slight mo- 
difications, as well as to apples and pears; and trees trained in 
either of these ways, other circumstances being favorable, pro- 
duce abundant crops of fruit, and, by adopting a system of 
judicious pruning, may be long kept in a healthy and bearing 
state. 

In training the apple and pear, some have recommended the 
vertical mode of training, and this method very often occurs in 
the gardens of Scotland, Of this method there are two va- 
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rieties, the vertical, with screw or wavy shoots, No.1; and 
the vertical, with double stem, or upright shoots, No. 2. 
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These two last modes of training are sometimes adopted with 
pears and apples, and commences the same season that the 
trees are planted, by leading one shoot horizontally from each 
side of the stem, within a foot or fifteen inches of the ground- 
surface, and the shoots which proceed from them are trained 
upright till they reach the top of the wall, and are sometimes 
trained straight, as in No. 2, and often in a serpentine form, as 
in No. 1. ‘These are favorite forms of training with Dutch 
and Flemish gardeners, and appear to have been long prac- 
tised by them. They are, with us, for the most part applied 
to the training of currants upon walls, and not unfrequently to 
vines grown in the open air. Whatever merits they may be 
supposed to have, in regard to producing fruitfulness in the 
trees, we confess that they, together with No.6, appear to be 
less elegant, as they are the farthest removed from the natural 
habit of the trees. 

Mr. Knight, amongst others, has recommended, with all 
that zeal and ability for which that horticulturist is so emi- 
nently distinguished, a mode of training, which he denominates 
the open fan form, and which he proposes should commence 
while the trees are in the nursery, and he considers its appli- 
cation as referring to almost all fruit-trees. This open fan 
mode of the President's does not materially differ from that 
described by that eminent French horticulturist, the late Pro- 
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fessor Thouin. During the first and second years of train- 
ing, it differs little from many other modes which have been 
long in practice, £%gs. 1 and 2; but the third year it becomes 
characteristic, by reversing the lateral shoots, Ig. 3. 


In pruning at this season, as well as at all others, it is of 
importance to keep a strict eye on the lower parts of the trees, 
whether they be young trees training, or old and fully esta- 
blished ones, in order to see if there be any existing vacancy, 
or any probability of such soon happening. In which cases, 
if any good shoot be situated contiguously, it should be trained 
in either at full length, or shortened to a few eyes to force out 
as many shoots as may seem necessary; for due precaution 
should ever be observed in taking care to have a sufficient 
stock of young wood coming forward to fill up any vacancy 
that may occur, and for substituting a new set of branches for 
such as are either decayed or stand in need of retrenchment. 
As the operation of pruning goes on, it is necessary to have 
the branches again, as soon as possible, re-nailed or tied to 
the wall or espalier, taking particular care to train them in 
with great regularity. If horizontally, lay them in parallel to 
each other, at equal distances throughout; and if fan-trained, 
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Jay them in straight, allowing them greater space as they ex- 
tend to the extremity of the trees, laying in the principal 
branches first, and the smaller ones regularly between them, 
avoiding crossing any of them, and observing to make the 
opposite branches on each side range equally in the same man- 
ner and position. 


PRUNING PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 


If the weather be mild, and the wood of these trees has 
been well ripened during the previous autumn, they may now 
be pruned; but in most cases, we would recommend February 
and early in March, when all danger of frost is past. . This 
is of the greatest consequence in cold -wet soils, and conse- 
quently in late situations. At all events, whether the pruning 
be now carried into effect at this time, or not, if the trees have 
not been disengaged from the walls in December, they should 
now be done, that is, by unnailing them, and securing the 
larger branches only to the wall, to prevent accidents from snow 
or strong winds; or a few stout poles may be placed between 
the trees and the walls, to which some laths or cords may be 
attached, for the purpose of having some of the leading shoots 
of the trees affixed to them. This will prevent their being 
broken by accidents, and admit of more readily getting at the 
branches, when the pruning goes on; besides, if kept in this 
position till the end of February, or later, it will greatly retard 
the buds from swelling, and consequently give them a chance 
of escaping the severe frosts in spring during the time they are 
in blossom. 

As to the mode of training, we perfectly agree with Nicol, 
that they should be trained in the fan manner, and no other. 
It is not practicable to train them to any considerable extent 
horizontally, as they produce their fruit on the wood of last 
year; and because these often require to be shortened, and 
the older branches cut entirely away, in order to obtain a sup- 
ply of young bearing wood. These trees may be said to be 
always in training, as there must be a constant cutiing out of 
the old and encouraging of the young wood in every part of 
the tree, even after it has filled the full place allotted to it. 
The distance that the old or leading branches may be placed 
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from each other is not important; they may be sometimes 
pretty close and at others more distant, but this must be re- 
gulated by the quantity and position of the young wood that 
may be upon them. These, in healthy and well-regulated 
trees, should be laid in at the distance of from six to nine 
inches apart from each other. It is the regular management 
of the young shoots, more than of the old ones, that produce 
health and beauty in a peach or nectarine-tree, and by having 
a regular supply of young wood in all parts of the tree, a 
regular crop of fruit will follow. To produce this regular sup- 
ply of young wood, it is necessary to have recourse to shorten- 
ing the branches of the preceding year, more or less, according 
to their size, the state of the tree, and other circumstances. 
All those which are hurt by frost, and not sufficiently ripened 
to their extremities, or bruised by accident, cankered or mil- 
dewed, should be shortened; and also all those from which it 
is wished to procure a supply of other shoots, either to fill a 
vacancy, or for the extension of the tree. The lengths to 
which they should be shortened, depend also on a variety ot 
circumstances, such as their strength or debility; the more 
strong and luxuriant may be shortened to one-third of their 
length, and sometimes, when very strong, and the border in 
good state, to be shortened only a little. In all cases, where 
shortening is necessary, care must be taken to cut them at a 
wood-bud, and not at a flower-bud, which may be distin- 
guished in late pruning more readily than in early or autumn 
pruning, by the flower-buds being always bold, round, short, 
and turgid, while the others are rather long and flattish, and 
generally terminating in a sharp point. It very frequently 
happens that a wood-bud is placed between two flower-buds, 
particularly on strong growing healthy trees; and where this 
is the case, shortening may be safely performed at such buds, 
observing to cut at a little distance above them, for fear of 
injuring either of the buds, but particularly the wood-bud. 
The principle of shortening these trees is to keep a supply 
of such shoots as are to produce future crops, and fill the 
space allotted to each tree. While trees are young, this short- 
ening of their extreme shoots is of the utmost consequence, 
particularly towards the bottom and middle of the tree; for if 
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they were laid in at full length, the bottom and heart of the 
tree would thereby become thin, and indeed naked of such 
shoots; and the nature of most stone-fruits is such, that am- 
putations of large branches are dangerous, producing gum, 
canker, and finally death. But this is more particularly the 
case with peaches and nectarines; therefore a supply of young 
wood should be encouraged, and is easily obtained at the bot- 
tom and in the middle of the trees, by attending to shorten 
the greater part of the shoots, and vetaining the young ones 
thus produced, in such proportion as may be deemed neces- 
sary for keeping up the supply. At the more extreme parts 
of the trees, this shortening is less important, particularly in 
old trees, or such as have filled their allotted space of the 
wall; but where such have been injured by frost, mildew, or 
other accidents, they should be always cut back, until the 
wood appears quite sound and perfect. Where this is not the 
case, it will be readily seen by the color of the wood, which 
will appear brown, or cankered to the pith. Sometimes this 
appearance will run back to where the branch issues from the 
leader ; in such case, remove it entirely, as there is little chance 
of a healthy supply of shoots being produced from such a 
diseased branch; but in cases where the entire removal ot 
such a branch will deform the tree, and no branch can be 
brought in to succeed, without crossing some of the larger 
branches, then, one or two wood-buds may be left at the base 
of the shoot; if they break strong, and the tree be otherwise 
in good health, there will be a chance of providing a shoot or 
two, that, with proper care, may fill up the space required. 
In trees of gross habits, that is, such as are growing too luxu- 
riantly, the knife should be used with care, as the more they 
are cut, the more will they be encouraged to grow. In such 
cases, shorten only the tips of the branches, and lay in as 
much wood as can conveniently be done; this will soon cor- 
rect the gross habit of growth, and throw them into a fruit- 
bearing state. 

All trees naturally grow strongest at their extremities, whe- 
ther they be young or old; it therefore follows, that we should 
exercise the knife less freely there, and more freely in the 
lower and middle parts, in order to counteract this propensity, 
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and to obtain a regular supply of bearing wood. Where a 
tree abounds with middling-sized well-ripened shoots, having 
a bold wood-bud at their point, as it often happens on such, 
that there will be a wood-bud at the point, and only one or 
two at the base of the shoot, the intermediate ones being all 
flower-buds, then, in this case, they should be laid in at full 
length. ‘To cut in the middle of such shoots would be useless, 
as no bud would push, except that at the bottom; and although 
the fruit-buds might blossom, and even set their fruit, they 
will ultimately all fall off for want of a leading shoot to draw 
nourishment for their support. In this pruning, clear the tree 
of all redundant, irregular, and improper shoots, remove or 
reduce some part of the former bearers of the preceding years, 
cutting the most naked quite away, and others down to the 
most eligible younger branch, or well-placed shoot; but this 
should be done carefully, not to cut too much out at once, 
but to cut a portion annually. Also all dead or diseased shoots 
should be cleared away. Peaches will sometimes produce fruit 
upon spurs; and in cold late situations, Mr. Knight has re- 
commended the adoption of them to a certain latitude. ‘ In- 
stead,” he says, “ of taking off so large a portion of young 
shoots, and training in a few only to a considerable length, as 
is usually done, and as I should myself do, to a great extent, 
in the vicinity of London, and in every favorable situation, I 
preserve a large number of the young shoots, which are emitted 
in a proper direction in early spring by the yearling wood, 
shortening each, where necessary, by pinching off the minute 
succulent points, generally to the length of one or two inches. 
Spurs, which lie close to the wall, are thus made, upon which 
numerous blossom-buds form very early in the ensuing sum- 
mer, and upon which, after the last most unfavorable season, 
and in a situation so high and cold that the peach-trees, in 
the most favorable seasons, had usually produced only a few 
feeble blossoms, I observed as strong and vigorous blossoms 
in the present spring, as I have usually seen in the best sea- 
sons and situations ; and I am quite confident, that if the peach- 
trees in the gardens round the metropolis, had been pruned 
in the manner above described in the last season, an abundant 
and vigorous blossom would have appeared in the present 
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spring. I do not, however, mean to recommend to the gar- 
dener to trust wholly, in any situation, for his crop of fruit to 
the spurs produced by the above mode of pruning and training 
the peach-tree. In every warm and favorable situation, I 
would adyise him to train the larger part of his young wood 
according to the ordinary method: and in cold and late situa- 
tions only, to adopt, to a great extent, the mode of manage- 
ment above suggested. A mixture of both modes, in every 
situation, will be generally found to multiply the chances of 
success, and therefore neither ought to be exclusively adopted 
or wholly rejected in any situation. The spurs must not be 
shortened in winter or spring, till it can be ascertained what 
parts of them are provided with leaf-buds.” 

In situations where the earliest sorts of peaches and necta- 
rines will not ripen, without adopting this or any other method 
of pruning to produce spurs, we would recommend only a 
small pertion of wall to be taken up with them, as the finer 
sorts of pears and other fruits that will ripen, will repay the 
owner much better than striving to produce fruits in a situation 
decidedly unfavorable to them. However, we can see no great 
impropriety in adopting the mixt method here recommended 
by this intelligent horticulturist to a certain extent in cold 
situations, but we think it entirely useless in the neighbour- 
hood of London, or other equally favorable situations, and 
we are convinced that the fruit produced by such a mode of 
pruning will be much inferior to that which is produced on the 
young wood entirely. 

Where peach or nectarine-trees have by bad management, 
or other causes, become naked at the bottom of the wall, or 
the middle of the tree, and are otherwise in a decaying state, 
they may be headed down, and the soil renewed; but if in a 
very bad state, we would recommend the renewal of the bor- 
ders, and the planting of young trees, as the most certain mode 
of procuring both fine fruit and healthy trees. 


NAILING AND ANOINTING THE BRANCHES OF PEACH-TREES. 


At whatever season the operation of pruning is performed, 
whether in autumn, mid-winter, or spring, as soon as the trees 
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are pruned, they should be carefully replaced on the wall, if 
it be not intended to retard the buds, by keeping them detached 
as long as is deemed necessary from the wall. In nailing 
them, observe to leave sufficient room in the shreds; it isa 
good rule to go by, to allow as much room as would admit an- 
other shoot of equal size along with that laid in, to allow 
plenty of room for the swelling of the shoots. In young luxu- 
riant trees, this is of the utmost importance, for when this pre- 
caution is not attended to, the shoot swells so fast, and not 
having sufficient room in the shred, is compresses! on all sides, 
and often almost cut through. This produces a wound, which, 
in most cases, ends in the death of the shoot. In driving the 
nails, care also should be taken to lay their heads in a position 
sloping from the shoot, or branch, in order that they may not 
erow over them, and nails with the smallest heads should 
always be used, and no more used than are absolutely neces- 
sary to keep each branch in its proper place. Old nails should 
never be used until they have been re-pointed; and if there 
be any apprehension of insects being either on the trees or 
in the wall, the nails should be cleaned before using, which 
may be readily done by boiling them in water alone, or in a 
mixture of soap, sulphur, and tobacco. The shreds once 
used should never be used again, as they are apt to contain 
the insects, or their eggs; and as the expense is trifling, it 
is better to guard against such enemies, than to combat them 
in any other way. In making the shreds, they should not be 
any broader nor longer than is necessary for the sort of tree 
intended to be nailed, and each size kept separate in the 
making, which will be found more convenient when they are 
to be used. * Strong shoots of trees may be securely fastened 
to the wall with small pieces of tarred cord, instead of shreds, 
it is more strong and durable, and is not liable to harbour in- 
sects, the portion of tar upon it keeping them off. 

The trees should, previously to nailing, be washed or 
anointed, both for the destruction and prevention of insects. 
This is an important business and should not be neglected, 
and as no time in the year is so well calculated for the opera- 
tion as winter, when the leaves are off, and the trees disen- 
gaged from the wall for the convenience of pruning, this ope- 
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ration can also be more conveniently and effectually executed. 
Many preparations and compositions have been recommended 
for this purpose. Independently of every gardener having his 
own approved wash or preparation, which he finds, from expe- 
rience, answers his several purposes, either for the removal or 
prevention of his insect enemies, many quack recipes have 
been imposed on the public, and, we need not say, without 
exhibiting one of the many excellent virtues which they are 
pretended to possess. Sulphur and tobacco seem to be the 
two substances that the majority of gardeners use and recom- 
mend, with the addition of soap, probably more for its adhe- 
sive property, in making the others remain longer on the trees 
than they otherwise would; it is also of use as a cleanser and 
softener of the wood, 


PRUNING APRICOTS. 


Apricots bear their fruit both on the young shoots of last 
year, and also on spurs arising on the two or three year old 
branches. ‘The Moor Park apricot bears chiefly on the last 
year’s shoots, and on close spurs formed on the two-year old 
wood. In pruning, therefore, attention must be paid to pro- 
vide as much of such wood or spurs as is necessary. The 
operation may be performed from the fall of the leaf till the 
beginning of March, in mild weather. When it is deferred 
till the buds begin to swell, the blossom-buds can be better 
distinguished, as has been observed for peaches and nec- 
tarines. In performing the operation of pruning, cut out some 
of the most naked parts of the two last years’ bearers, and all 
naked old branches, not furnished with a supply of young wood, 
or promising healthy spurs, either to their origin or to some 
well-directed lateral, as most expedient, to make room for 
training in a supply of young and fruitful wood. Cut clear 
away all dead, or decaying old wood, or spurs, and observe to 
leave a leading shoot at the end of each branch, either a natu- 
rally placed terminal or one formed by cutting. Where a 
vacuity is to be furnished into a proper leader, let the shoots 
retained for bearers be moderately shortened. Reduce strong 
shoots in the least proportion, cutting off one-fourth or less of 
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their length; shorten the weak shoots by taking away one- 
third, and sometimes one-half, and cut such as are very weak 
to one or two buds. ‘This shortening will conduce to the pro- 
duction of a supply of lateral shoots the ensuing summer, from 
the lower and middle placed eyes, whereas, without it, the new 
shoots would proceed mostly from the top, and leave the under 
part of the wall and middle of the tree naked. Never prune 
below all the blossom-buds, except to produce wood, in which 
case, cut nearer to the origin of the branch, as noticed above. 
As on these trees small fruit-spurs, an inch or two long, often 
appear on the two and three-year old wood, these spurs should 
generally be retained for bearing; but when any of them pro- 
ject foreright too far from the wall, cut them clear off; for 
spurs projecting above two or three inches from the wall, 
although they may blossom, and even set their fruit, they sel- 
dom ripen them, and when they do, the fruit is never good 
in quality, unless the situation and season be both very favor- 
able. The thick clusters of spurs, which form on old trees, 
ought also to be either thinned, or if not particularly wanted, 
cut entirely away. As each tree is pruned, wash them, as 
directed for peaches and nectarines, and let them be imme- 
diately nailed in closely and regularly to the wall, observing 
the same caution, as to driving the nails in a sloping direction, 
and having the shreds of a proper size, according to the size 
of the branches. Apricots are generally and very justly trained 
in the fan manner. 


PRUNING AND TRAINING CHERRIES AND PLUMS. 


Both cherries and plums produce their fruit on spurs, and 
on the young wood of the preceding year, and therefore, to 
prevent repetition, may be considered under the same head. 
Fan-training is also to be preferred to any other, for reasons 
already given; the horizontal mode, however, may be with 
more propriety adopted with cherries and plums, than with 
either peaches, nectarines, or apricots. Morella cherries we 
should always prefer fan-trained to any other method, as they 


produce their fruit chiefly upon young shoots of the last year, 


or on close spurs formed on the two-year old wood, and should 
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be trained much in the manner of peaches. Considering, 
therefore, that they are to be trained in this method, let the 
branches be arranged at the distance of eight or nine inches 
apart, according to their strength and size of the foliage. Old 
trees are apt to form their spurs into clusters, which ought to 
be neatly thinned out, chiefly cutting away the parts farthest 
from the wall, and retaining those placed nearest to it, that 
the fruit produced upon them may be benefited by its influ- 
ence. If the trees be in a healthy state, and if there be an 
appearance of plenty of fruit-buds on the young wood, that is, 
the shoots and branches of the preceding year, the largest of 
the spurs may be cleared away, or very much thinned, as the 
fruit produced from such young shoots as can be laid in clese 
to the wall, will be much superior to that produced on spurs, 
both in size and flavor. 

- Clear the trees of all sickly, diseased or dead shoots, dead 
spurs, or any lateral spray that may have grown since the 
summer pruning, observing to cut clean into the old wood 
with a sharp instrument, and not to leave a ragged wound, 
which would admit moisture, and soon produce decay, as well 
as gum and canker, to which all stone-fruits are liable, from 
wounds arising from bruises or careless pruning. If it be 
necessary to use the saw in removing large branches, smooth 
the surface of the cut with a sharp knife, and paint over the 
wound with any sort of paint most convenient, in order tc 
exclude the air and wet until the young bark heals over it. 
In established trees of these sorts, no shortening should ever 
be done, unless in such cases, where a vacancy has arisen in 
the tree from the loss of a branch by accident, or otherwise; 
in such case, shorten either the next, or the two next, in order 
to produce shoots to fill the vacant space. The leading shoots 
of such trees as have not yet filled their respective places on 
the wall, should be shortened, and treated nearly in the same 
manner as has been directed for apples and pears. Small shoots 
that abound with fruit-spurs, and are perfectly ripened to their 
extremities, may be laid in, if wanted as temporary shoots, 
that is, until they have ripened off their fruit, and then cut 
out altogether; but if wanted to fill up a vacant space, shorten 
them into a good wood-bud, or lay them in at full length. 
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PLANTING AND PRUNING RASPBERRIES, 


Where fresh plantations of raspberries are intended to be 
made, this is now a proper season for that purpose. The 
ground should be either deeply dug or trenched, and if not in 
good condition, should be moderately enriched by the addi- 
tion of manure. The pruning of these plants may now also 
be proceeded with, removing all old wood, and all the branches 
of the last season’s growth which are weak or not well formed, 
as well as all good wood which is superfluous, leaving only 
from three to five of the strongest and best shoots, which will 
be sufficient for producing the ensuing crop. 


PLANTING AND PRUNING GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 


New plantations of these fruits may now be made, and the 
operation of pruning them expedited, as they are sufficiently 
hardy not to be injured by the severest frosts. All worn out 
or decaying branches should be removed, as well as all the 
young spray of the preceding year’s growth, unless in those 
cases, where a branch or two may be wanted to supply the 
place of those decayed or worn out. Choose some of the best 
formed shoots for this purpose, and such as are most con- 
tiguous to the space intended to be filled. The last young 
shoot, at the point of each leading shoot, should be retained 
and left unshortened, to act as a conductor of the sap to the 
extremities of the plant. The bushes should be kept reason- 
ably thin of wood, particularly towards the middle, to admit 
of a free circulation of both sun and air to the fruit. 
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FEBRUARY. 


PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 


Fruit-trees of all sorts may be planted any time this month 
when the weather is open. Let every sort be planted at a pro- 
per distance, that the trees may have, for some years, plenty of 
room to grow, without interfering with each other. For the} 
respective distances, see the Jntroduction to the Fruit- 
Garden. 

The distances at which they should be planted may, at the 
first sight, appear considerable, but under favorable circum- 
stances, they will soon fill the spaces allotted to them. Trees 
planted on low walls require to be planted at a greater distance 
than on higher ones, in order that they may have greater 
scope to be trained horizontally, where they cannot be trained 
in the fan manner. 

In planting all kinds of fruit-trees, it is of the greatest con- 
sequence to them not to be planted too deep. Open for each 
tree a circular hole or pit, wide enough to receive the roots 
when fully spread out, so that none of them will rest upon the 
sides of the pit. ‘Then prepare the roots by pruning away all 
injured or broken ones, and shortening the long naked roots, 
that are not furnished with fibres. The good roots even, if 
too many, should be thinned out, for as the branches are to 
undergo a similar operation, by thinning out weak, useless, 
or decayed shoots, and shortening the strong and luxuriant 
ones, according to their strength, in order to cause them to 
push out shoots, where required, for forming the head of the 
tree; the roots, likewise, should be pruned in proportion to 
the branches, and the branches in proportion to the roots. In 
thinning the roots, be careful not to cut away but as few as 
possible of the smaller ones or fibres, as they are the principal 
organs which procure and convey nourishment to the trees. 
This done, spread out the roots and fibres, carefully bedding 
them in the compost prepared for that purpose, already noticed. 
If it be considered necessary, from the nature of the soil, to 
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plant entirely in the above compost, let that be done; if the soil 
be good, use only a little merely to cover the roots, then 
fill in the common earth, gently pressing it rouna the roots, 
first with the hand, and, after a great portion has been put in, 
afterwards with the foot; but this should be done carefully, so 
as not to injure the roots by bruising them, nor tearing them 
from the stem of the tree. While the mould is putting in, 
gently pull up the tree, and shake it carefully about, if the 
mould be dry and friable, so that the finer particles may get 
into the clefts among the roots, leaving no spaces unoccupied 
with mould about the roots. Before placing the trees in the 
pits, have, either in a large tub, or by pouring water on the 
ground and stirring it up to form a thick consistency, a pud- 
dle, in which to emerge the roots two or three times, or as 
often as may be deemed necessary, until a sufficient quantity 
of the puddle attaches itself to the roots. For the roots of all 
trees, excepting peaches and nectarines, this puddle may be 
made with the liquid drainings of the dunghill, diluted with 
water; or in want of that, add a portion of good dung to the 
mould, of which it is made. When the trees are planted, let 
them, if wall trees, be headed down according to whatever 
mode of training it is intended to adopt, and then neatly nailed 
to the wall. Ifstandards or dwarfs, prune them accordingly, 
and let them be staked in a neat and careful manner, to prevent 
the wind from blowing them about; observing to place a pad 
of hay, or old mat, between the tree and the stake, where 
they come in contact, to prevent the bark from being taken off 
by the friction. When the operation of planting and support- 
ing is completed, give each a gentle watering, according to the 
state of the mould in which they are planted, letting them be 
planted rather wet than otherwise, and cover over the surface, 
as far as the roots may extend, with littery dung or fresh turf, 
turning the green side undermost; this is to remain until it be 
entirely rotted, and then may be carefully pointed in, but not 
so deep as to injure the roots. ‘The intention of this covering 
_is not so much for a manure, as a means of preventing the 
drought from affecting the roots, and to keep the mould damp 
round their roots as long as possible, or until they have taken 
fresh root. 
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PLANTING ORCHARD-TREES. 


If the orchard has been trenched, or prepared as has been 
already advised under that head, and if the soil be dry, and 
the weather open, the several fruit-trees may now be planted. 
Having brought them to the spot, proceed to trim their roots 
and branches, as directed in the last article, and plant them 
in the manner there laid down, giving each tree a portion, 
more or less, according to the soil, or other circumstances, of 
the prepared compost directed to be prepared for them, and on 
no account fail to puddle the roots of them well. After plant- 
ing, let them be properly staked and supported, and the ground 
mulched or covered round their stems, as above directed. If 
the orchard be not sufficiently fenced to exclude hares, each 
tree should be protected from them by being well bushed round 
with thorns, or otherwise secured. The trees being planted, 
the ground between them may be put in order, by manuring, 
if necessary, and digging, to be ready to receive such crops ot 
seeds or roots, as may be deemed most useful to the owner. 
It is a mistaken notion that ground planted with fruit-trees 
should be kept entirely for them, at least for the first years of 
their growth. The operations of hoeing and cultivating it, will 
much improve the trees in their young state, and the crops 
obtained by the public fruit-grower will help to pay his rent 
and the expense of cultivation. In private orchards or fruit- 
gardens, it will be a useful appendage to the culinary-garden, 
and by cultivating it, the gardener will be enabled to give rest 
to a part of his ground, which has been under culinary crops 
for years. After the fruit-trees are established, it may be sown 
down in grass, both for neatness and profit. When the trees 
are once in a bearing state, they will, under favorable circum- 
stances, pay for the ground, and at such a time, cropping under- 
neath them should be abandoned. 


DRESSING FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 


Let all the fruit-tree borders be neatly dug over, as soon as 
the pruning and nailing of the trees are finished, which should 
now be forwarded with all expedition. In digging fruit-tree 
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borders, care must be taken not to dig too deep, for fear of 
injuring the roots of the trees; and in doing this, prefer to 
use a three or four-prong’d fork to turn the ground with in- 
stead of a spade. If the borders have been ridged up in 
autumn, level down the ridges, and dig the whole over again 
in aneat manner. The borders will then be in readiness to 
crop, as circumstances may require, and the whole will have a 
neat and orderly appearance. It is a mistaken notion to sup- 
pose that fruit-tree borders should be left uncropped ; the crops 
generally taken off those borders are of the earliest sorts, and 
are all annuals, and mostly taken off for use before they have 
come to their full perfection; indeed many of them, such as 
salads, which generally occupy a large share of those borders, 
are used in their first stage of growth. The only crops likely 
to exhaust such borders are some of the brassica tribe, such 
as early crops of cauliflowers and cabbages; but for those 
crops, a sufficient quantity of nutriment is laid in for them at 
planting, and without the advantages of such borders, from 
what quarter is the gardener to expect his early culinary pro- 
ductions, which in themselves are, in most cases, of equal im- 
portance to fruits? We have never seen any ill effects from 
borders being cropped with vegetables, provided that it was 
not carried to the extreme; and if the trees be managed on 
good and proper principles, we are confident that no ill effect 
can be produced. However, for those borders on which peach 
and nectarine-trees are planted, we have already said, that dung 
in its simple state, should be avoided as much as possible; 
still, a dressing of a rich compost-mould, composed of fresh 
maiden loam, vegetable mould, and dung rotted to a sufficient 
degree, and blended together, should be annually given them, 
and this will be sufficient both to nourish the trees, and to 
produce all the culinary vegetables that are generally grown on 
such borders. During the summer months, these borders may . 
rest, particularly the southern ones, as at that season few 
vegetables can be brought to perfection on them; but for au- 
tumn, winter, and early spring crops, they cannot be produc- 
tive of any injurious effects. The necessary stirring, digging, 
and hoeing of the ground must be of much benefit to the trees. 
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RASPBERRIES. 


Raspberries, where they remain unpruned, should be com- 
pleted this month. Clear away all decayed stems, and leave 
three or four of the strongest of Jast year’s shoots standing on 
each root, to bear next summer: all above that number, on 
every root, must be cut away close to the surface of the ground. 

Each of the shoots which are left should be shortened 
either now or in March (see January). 

New plantations of raspberries may be made this month, 
where wanted; let them be planted in rows four feet asunder, 
and let the plants be three or four feet distant from each other 
in the rows. See last month. 


PRUNING FIGS. 


For particular remarks, see March. 


PLANT AND PRUNE GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 


If these were omitted to be either planted or pruned last 
month, let that now be done. In pruning those bushes, ob- 
serve to cut away all cross-growing branches, and regulate 
those, which advance in a straggling. manner from the rest; 
or, where the branches stand so close as to interfere with each. 
other, let them be thinned properly, so that every branch may 
stand clear of the other, at a regular distance, and prune out 
the superabundant, lateral, and other useless shoots of last sum- 
mer. Look over the currants upon the walls, and give them a 
regular pruning and arrangement. Encourage young wood, 
particularly from the bottom, and annually cut away a suffi- 
cient portion of the old wood to make way for the young. 
Let the shoots be laid in about four or six inches apart, and 
neatly nailed to the wall. 

Gooseberries and currants may be planted any time this 
month, if in quarters, at six or eight feet apart; if upon walls, 
from three to four feet. Plant currants, particularly red and 
white ones, on all spare pieces of wall or pales, having a 
northern aspect; they will, if protected by nets, keep long, 
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and be useful in autumn. A few of these, and some of the 
earliest gooseberries, should be planted on a wall having a 
southern aspect, to come in before those in the open garden; 
they may be planted only for temporary purposes between any 
other wall trees, that have not yet filled their allotted space, 
and as they fill up, cut out the gooseberries and currants, 
Raspberries planted in this way come both early and improved. 


PRUNING PEACH-TREES. 


The buds of peaches and nectarines will now begin to swell, 
and may be pruned as directed last month. Where young 
maiden trees are planted, or have been planted last year, head 
them down according to their respective strengths. The 
weakest shoots to be cut back to one or two buds, and the less 
weak to four or five, and the more luxuriant ones may be laid 
in still longer, for they will naturally throw out sufficient 
shoots, with which to form the frame of the tree; whereas, if 
cut in close, it would only induce them to push of course few 
buds, and those too gross and strong. Strong trees are to be 
brought into proper habits by laying in plenty of wood, and 
when they fruit, allowing more to ripen than otherwise would 
be deemed prudent; it will check their luxuriance, and fit 
them for more regular treatment. 

This is the time to model a peach-tree into whatever shape 
or habit may be required, and too much attention cannot be 
paid at this, and the subsequent prunings for the first three or 
four years. Many trees are for ever spoiled, by having their 
shoots laid in at full length, thus producing trees with a small 
portion of fruitful wood at their very extremities, while their 
bottom and centre are entirely naked. By judiciously shorten- 
ing these trees, a sufficient supply of young wood will always 
be obtained, and fruit in proportion. Trees allowed to run 
themselves to their extremities become so weakened that they 
neither do nor can produce much fruit, and what little they do 
produce, is of very inferior quality. By good management, 
peach-trees will, in the third year after planting, be brought 
into bearing, and will continue so for many years, if the border 
nas been prepared in a proper manner and occasionally re 
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newed, provided care be taken to keep them full of young 
wood at the lower parts of the wall. When any large branch 
requires to be cut off, cut it close to where it arose from, 
leaving a neat wound, which should be painted over to pre- 
vent the moisture from getting in to cause decay. In taking 
out a branch of any considerable size, a space will, conse- 
quently, be left vacant upon the wall; this space must be filled 
up as soon as possible, and may be done by altering the 
branches, both above and below it, bringing the one down ank 
the other up, so as to leave the tree as entire as possible. 

Some regulation should also take place on the opposite side 
of the tree, by altering some of the branches, in order to give 
a degree of uniformity to the whoie tree, and to keep up, as 
it were, a true balance, so that one side may not, by becoming 
more powerful than the other, rob it of its share of nourish- 
ment. It will, in some cases, be even necessary to thin out 
some of the healthy branches from the opposite side to allow 
of this balance, and it is on this principle of practice that some 
of the continental fruit-growers place the greatest importance. 
When peach-trees run up, as it were, to the top of the wall, 
leaving three-fourths of it vacant, they should be cut back as 
far as any young shoots or buds appear. Never head them 
down, as is done with apples or pears; they will seldom break 
again, and if they do, they will never be worth occupying a 
wall with: it will be better, in such cases, to root them out, as 
recommended last month. 


DIGGING THE GROUND AMONG GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 


The pruning of these trees being finished, let the ground 
among them be dug over, adding manure if necessary. Dig 
carefully, so as not to injure the roots, and observe to bury 
most of the dung in the centre of the intervals, in order to 
feed the roots as they advance, that is, in cases where they 
have been planted in quarters. If planted in straight lines, 
or on walls, the same rule ought to be adopted, so far as not 
to disturb other plants. As all roots are best fed at their ex- 
tremities, we recommend this mode of applying the manure to 
that of giving it promiscuously over all the space between the 
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rows, and most generally close to the stem of the bushes. 
When these fruits are planted in quarters, they should be re- 
newed every seven or ten years;.in that case, finer fruit would 
be produced, and the plants could be kept within such bounds 
as to admit of the ground between the rows being cropped 
with culinary vegetables. The Lancashire connoisseurs grow 
their finer gooseberries in very highly manured soils, and give 
copious supplies of water, and often apply liquid manure. By 
this method, and by shading and thinning the fruit, they ob- 
tain it of such a size, that it is not surpassed in any part of the 
world. ‘They not only water at the root, but often place small 
saucers with water under each fruit; this is what they call 
suckling their gooseberries. When fruit of the largest size is 
required, they often do not allow more than three or four 
berries to remain on a tree; they also cut off the greater part 
of the young wood, so as to throw all the nourishment pos- 
sible into the fruit. 

By digging the ground at this season, or during any of the 
winter months, such insects as may be deposited in their larvee 
state in the ground will be destroyed, or buried so deeply that 
the heat of the sun will not be sufficiently powerful to re-ani- 
mate them, at least at an. early period of summer, while the 
_leaves and shoots are in a tender state. With a view to this 
effect, Tweedie, an experienced gardener, pares all the earth 
from under the bushes to the depth of about three inches into 
a flat ridge between the rows; on the first dry day following, 
he either treads, beats, or rolls these ridges, and trenches the 
whole down one and a half or two spades deep, observing to 
tread the foul earth into the bottom of the trench. 
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PLANTING WALL, ESPALIER, AND STANDARD FRUIT-TREES, 


Such of these trees as have not been planted, either in au- 
tumn or the two preceding months, should now be planted 
without delay, especially if it be a forward season, and before 
the trees are too far gone in vegetation. In all soils, this is a 
proper season to plant; directions for which, see the two last 
months. 


HEADING DOWN OR RENEWING OLD FRUIT-TREES. 


When trees become stinted and diseased, either by old age, 
bad soils, or unskilful management, they should now be headed 
down, or otherwise renovated, of else cleared out and young 
ones planted in their stead. Most trees may be renewed by 
heading down, which is the simplest mode, and one that is the 
most often adopted; indeed all trees, excepting the peach and 
nectarine will be much improved by being headed down, on 
their showing symptoms of decay or disease. In performing 
this operation, the whole of the head or branches of the tree 
should be cut off in a careful manner with a saw, if their 
branches be large; and with a pruning chisel, if less strong; 
or with a knife, if not of large dimensions; observing, in using 
the saw, to smoothen the wound over with a sharp knife, and 
to make the cut in a sloping direction, for the purpose of 
allowing the water to pass freely off; and after the operation 
is finished, paint the wound over with any mild paint, to resist 
all possibility of moisture lodging in the wound. In heading 
down, cut all the ramifications of the tree off a few inches 
above the graft or bud; and if it be thought necessary, from 
their exhausted state, let them also be carefully taken up, un- 
less very old; their roots examined, and all diseased or bruised 
roots shortened or removed; at the same time replant them in 
either fresh mould brought from the compost-yard, or, if the 
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soil be pretty good, only add a part of new to the old soil. If 
circumstances will admit, in replanting, remove the trees a 
little out of the spot on which they formerly grew, or if con- 
venient, take them to a greater distance. Let them be care- — 
fully planted, as already recommended for planting fruit-trees, 
and a plentiful supply of water given; then, while the process — 
of filling in the mould is going on, and after all is finished, — 
give some water to settle the mould about the whole. At most 
seasons of planting, a plentiful supply of water should be 
given, indeed so as to form the whole mould into a thick sort 
of puddle. In light soils, this is of the greatest importance 
to the future growth of the trees, and more so in planting old 
trees than young ones. During the early summer months, 
water should be copiously given, not only at their roots, but 
over their heads. Some rotten dung, or littery matter, may be 
placed round their stems, to prevent the air and drought from 
penetrating to their roots; and the stems should be enveloped 
with old mats, or moss tied round them, and, during the 
ascent of the sap, kept moist by pouring water occasionally 
upon them. Under such treatment, fine healthy trees may again 
be made of those which were both diseased and barren. The 
training of the new shoots thus produced differs in no respect 
from that of young trees of the same sorts. Much has been 
lately said in regard to producing a state of fruitfulness in barren 
and unblossoming trees, and various plans have been tried with 
different degrees of success. Almost every description of fruit- 
tree will come into bearing in regular course, according to its 
nature, if planted in a proper soil, and one that is not too 
deep, provided the roots do not penetrate into a bad sub-soil, 
and produce canker, and finally death. A shallow soil is more 
likely to produce fruitful trees sooner than a deep one, and 
therefore care ought to be taken in planting, to prevent their 
roots penetrating too deeply. If they penetrate into a canker- 
ing gravel, they soon get into a diseased state, and no fruit can 
iMeve fore be expected from them, And if they get too deep in 
a soil that is really good, they, by some means, not always 
obvious, acquire the power of throwing much superfluous sap 
into the tree, which spends itself in leaves and branches in- 
stead of blossoms. To correct this superabundance of sap, 
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has been a consideration of the horticulturist for above a hun- 
dred and fifty years. The celebrated Evelyn recommended 
the system of laying bare the roots; this certainly will, in 
some measure, produce the desired effect, but at the same time 
may be productive of a worse, namely, the death of the tree. 
Nature has never directed the exposure of the roots, but stu-~ 
diously hides them from sight; but every one must have ob- 
served, that trees partially blown over, or with the earth re- 
moved from their roots, or the roots mutilated by digging too 
closely to them, or with their trunks or roots broken or beaten, 
or otherwise mutilated, are always more fruitful than others ; 
and this, no doubt, first suggested the idea of artificial mutila- 
tion. Mutilation, both in plants and animals, is attended by 
a sart of maturity, and maturity, in all living things, is the 
period of reproduction. Nature, in all cases, when she begins 
to feel the effects of decay, generally makes a grand effort to 
reproduce its species. 

Certain operations may, however, be performed, and which 
may justly be called the system of pruning the roots, in order 
to correct irregularities, and induce the stronger and almost 
naked roots to throw out a greater number of fibres, wherewith 
to collect a sufficient supply of nourishment, as well as by 
shortening the stronger and tap-roots from penetrating too far 
in search of food, and keeping up, as it were, a just propor- 
tion of roots to the branches of the tree. The branches are 
shortened to produce more fruitful shoots, and the stronger 
roots should be shortened, to cause a supply of fibrous roots 
to push for collecting food to nourish them. Strong naked 
roots collect no nourishment, but serve the no less important 
office of conveying that nourishment collected by the fibres to 
the stem of the tree, by which it is conducted to the larger 
branches, which, in their turn, convey it to the smaller, and 
they to the extremities of the buds and leaves. Transplanting 
trees frequently, as we have already advised, produces this 
effect, while it answers a no Jess important one, namely, that 
of removing the tree into fresh food, and is of all methods the 
most rational. Loring a hole in the stem of the tree, and 
driving in an oaken plug, is spoken of by Van Osten as being 
practised in his time. Cutting notches in the stem and branches 
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has been recommended. Partial decortication was recom- 
mended by Arnaud d’Andilly in 1650, and of late years has 
been practised by many on standard fruit-trees. Stripping oft 
pieces of the bark was recommended by Marshall. Ringing 
the stem and branches was known to the Romans, and is men- 
tioned by Virgil, Columella, &c. Duhamel revived this prac- 
tice amongst the moderns, and since his time, it has been prac- 
tised in Holland and Germany. A. Hempel, a Saxon, so late 
as 1815, published an account of this practice, of which he 
claims to be the inventor. ‘The use of ringing was, in all pro-: 
bability, introduced into England soon after Duhamel’s ex- 
periments were published. Dr. Darwin, in his notes to Phy- 
tologia, describes the practice and accounts for its effects. It 
was brought to the notice of the Horticultural Society by a 
paper of the late Dr. Nohden, and was then considered a new 
principle. It is now frequently practised, both for the pur- 
pose of inducing blossoms on trees, or rendering them pro- 
ductive, and for accelerating the maturity and increasing the 
size of the fruit. The former has been termed production- 
ringing, and the latter maturation-ringing. The former 
should be performed in the spring, and will produce its effects 
the following year; the latter mode should be performed when 
the plants are in blossom, and will show its effects the same 
season. Bending down the branches has been recommended 
to produce fruitfulness, by fixing balls of clay to the extremi- 
ties of the shoots of young apple-trees about midsummer, 
which, by depressing them, is supposed to stagnate the sap and 
induce the production of flower-buds. The latter mode is 
the least objectionable, as it cannot have much effect on the 
health of the tree. The others are all founded on the same 
‘principle, namely, depriving the tree of health. This appears 
to be the conclusion drawn by Mr. Sabine upon the merits of . 
ringing. ‘There is,” he says, ‘‘a pear-tree against one of 
the walls in the kitchen-garden belonging to his Majesty at 
Kew, which underwent the operation of ringing about fifteen 
years ago. ‘The part operated on was near the root, and as 
it was a principal arm, about one-half of the whole tree be- 
came influenced by the operation. This half has uniformly 
borne fruit, the other half has been nearly barren. The pors 
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tion of stem which was laid bare was about six inches wide, 
and it has not again been covered with bark. ‘That part just 
above the ring is considerably larger than the part below it. 
The ends of the branches appear in much decay, and there 
are but few young shoots thrown out from the sides; whilst 
on the other part of the tree, the shoots as usual proceed from 
the extremities, as well as from the sides of the main branches. 
I apprehend,” he adds, ‘‘ from the present appearance of the 
whole, that the portion of the tree, which by the separation of 
the bark, has been deprived, in a great measure, of supply from 
the root, cannot survive many years.” 

A more rational mode was adopted in the gardens of Lord 
Mansfield, in Perthshire, by cutting the roots of the trees 
nearly to their stem; and this operation was performed in the 
beginning of July, and with every success. It is necessary to 
state, that this operation was performed not only on a single 
tree or two, but on a wall four hundred feet long. In most 
cases, when barrenness proceeds from the roots absorbing a 
greater portion of nutriment than is really necessary, which 
will often be the case, when the borders are either naturally, 
or have been made too deep, this shortening of the roots will 
be of much service. But when barrenness proceeds from an 
insufficiency of nutriment, which is also often the case, and 
which is easily seen by the trees getting into a stinted state, 
making little or no wood, and the little that is made small and 
sickly, then taking up and replanting again, as advised above, 
is the only cure, and this system, while it induces fertility, 
produces first the principal cause of that fertility, by renewing 
the health of the tree and supplying it with proper food. 


PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 


It is not yet too late to prune the trees, but the sooner it is 
now done the better, especially as the plums, cherries, apri- 
cots, figs, and the early kind of pears, are now coming into 
flower. If the orchard-trees, and the various kinds of stand- 
ards, were not pruned in the preceding months, it may now 
be done. When, however, the branches of any kind of fruit- 
trees are to be anointed, it would not be proper to delay the 
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pruning after the first week in the month, which, if it be post- 


poned, the buds are very apt to be injured, or perhaps entirely 
rubbed off. 


HEADING DOWN NEWLY-PLANTED FRUIT-TREES, 


At the end-of this month, the trees that were planted in 
or about the preceding October should now be headed down. 
On this subject Nicol very justly observes: ‘* Trees that are 
intended to be trained horizontally, and have but one shoot 
or stem from the graft, should be héaded down to four or five 
buds, out of which, if three spring, it is sufficient; one to be 
trained upright, and one on each side, horizontally. If a 
plant have two shoots, cut away the weakest, and treat the 
strongest as above. But if the plant be furnished with three 
shoots, (and such are always to be preferred for this mode of 
training,) head down the middle one only, as above, if mode- 
rately strong; but to ten or twelve inches, if very stout; and 
lay in the other two, right and left, perfectly level. If these 
be quite entire, and ripened to the extremities, they must not 
be shortened.” 

On the other hand, trees that are intended to be trained in 
the fan manner, having but one shoot, should be headed down 
to four or five buds, if they be strong, and to three or four, if 
they be weak, in order that the wall or rail may be filled from 
the bottom. Those trees which have two or three shoots, may 
be headed to four or five buds; from which, if they all flourish, 
a proper number are to be reserved for the formation of the 
tree. 

The newly planted trees, which are two or three years from 
the bud or graft, should now be well cut in; that is, the shoots 
of last year should be shortened back to a few buds on each, 
for the purpose of enabling them to push the stronger, and 
to produce shoots to fill the wall or rail from the bottom. 


GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 


Tne beginning of the month, finish pruning gooseberry and 
currant-bushes, where they have not yet been done. Keep 
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the branches thin, and the middle open, so as to admit the 
sun and air freely; by which means the fruit will be large and 
well tasted. Observe the rules laid down in January. 

Dig the ground between the gooseberry and currant-trees, if 
not done in the two former months, which, as they are just 
advancing in bud, will be of great service, in promoting the 
srowth of large good fruit. 

Finish planting gooseberry and currant-trees, as early in the 
month as convenient. See January, February, &c. 


PLANTING AND PROPAGATING FIG-TREES. 


This is a proper season to plant fig-trees, as those which 
are planted at this time are found to succeed better than if 
planted at any other period of the year. ‘This tree is readily 
propagated either by cuttings or layers, and in either state can 
be procured in the public nurseries in pots, where they are 
grown until they have attained a proper size and age for plant- 
ing. Let them be carefully turned out of the pots without 
disturbing the ball, and planted in any good garden-mould, 
observing to give them plenty of water as soon as planted. If 
planted against a wall, the shoots should be immediately nailed 
- jin, to prevent their being broken, to which, from their brittle 
nature, they are very liable. Cover the surface round their 
stems with rotten dung, or littery matter, to exclude the spring 
droughts, as directed above for other fruit-trees. Figs may 
now also be propagated either by cuttings of the shoots, or 
by laying their lower branches in pots sunk in the ground for 
that purpose. They will, during summer, if moderately sup- 
plied with water, strike root, and be by next spring fit for 
planting out if wanted; and if left for another season, be in a 
good state, either for that purpose or for potting in large pots 
for forcing. 


PRUNING AND PLANTING RASPBERRIES. 


Prune raspberries, observing to cut out all the dead wood; 
and where the live shoots, which were produced last summer, 
and which are the bearing wood of this year, stand too thick, 
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let them be thinned out as in the former months, and shorten 
the shoots which are left. 

The ground between the rows of raspberries should now be 
dug, it will strengthen the shoots, and add a neatness to the 
place. 

Plantations of raspberries may be made any time this month: 
they will take root soon after they are planted, grow freely, 
and produce fruit the same year: give them some water occa- 
sionally in dry weather, till they have taken fresh root. 

In planting raspberries, remember it is the young shoots 
which were produced from the old roots jast year, that are the 
proper plants; choosing those, the roots of which are well fur- 
nished with fibres, and one or more buds formed at bottom for 
new shoots, and rejecting such as have naked, hard, woody 
roots. Let them be planted as mentioned in the two former 
months. 


GRAFTING FRUIT-TREES. ~ 


Almost every cultivator of fruits has experienced some dis- 
appointment in finding, when his trees arrive at a bearing state, 
that many of them turn out to be very different from what he 
expected, and this is not often detected, particularly in the 
case of pears, for many years, nor until the trees have attained 
a large size. It is a mortifying consideration to have to root 
them out, and to plant others, by which he is not certain he 
may not be equally disappointed. ‘The only alternative, in 
such cases, is to head them down, and to engraft upon their 
branches or stems, the scions which he may procure of the sorts 
desired. The operation of grafting may be successfully per- 
formed upon trees of almost any age or size, although, no 
doubt, the younger the tree or branches are, that are to be 
grafted, the greater success will attend the operation. But 
if properly done, it may be performed on trees of all sizes and 
ages with tolerable success. There are many modes of graft- 
ing; the following are in most general use. 

Ring, shoulder, or crown grafting, is that in which the 
grafts are set in a circle, or crown, and is chiefly practised 
on large trees, where either the head or larger branches are 
cut off horizontally, and two or more shoots or scions put in, 
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according to the size of the branch and stem. In performing 
this operation, the scions or grafts are cut flat on one side, 
with a shoulder to rest on the crown of the stock; then the 
rind of the stock is raised up, to admit them between the wood 
and the bark of the stock, which must be inserted about two 
inches, so that the shoulders may meet, and closely join the 
crown of the stock, and after the whole of the scions are in- 
serted, all the crown of the stock should be well clayed over, 
leaving only two eyes of the grafts uncovered, which will be 
sufficient for shooting. This method of grafting was much 
more in use formerly than at present, owing to the bad success 
with which it was attended; for as the grafts are placed be- 
tween the rind of the stock and the wood, they are frequently 
blown out by strong winds, sometimes after they are in a bear- 
ing state. Where this method is practised, the young shoots 
should be properly supported by stakes. It is a convenient 
way for grafting old trees cut down to the surface. 

Cleft, or slit-grafting, which is performed on stocks and 
branches of smaller size, may be adopted with success, where 
the bark or rind is not too thick, by which the inner bark of 
the graft will be prevented from joining that of the stock. In 
performing this sort of grafting, the head of the stock or 
branch must be cut off with a slope, and a slit made the oppo- 
site way in the top of the slope, deep enough to receive the 
scion or graft, which should be cut sloping like a wedge, so as 
to fit the slit made in the stock, care being taken to leave that 
side of the wedge, which is to be placed outward, much thicker 
than the other; and in putting the scion into the slit of the 
stock, great care must be taken to join the rind of the scion 
exactly to that of the stock; for, if these do not unite, the 
grafts will not succeed: when this method of grafting is used 
to stocks that are not strong, it will be proper to make a liga- 
ture of bass, to prevent the slit of the stock from opening; 
after which, the whole should be clayed over, to prevent the 
air from penetrating the slit, so as to destroy the grafts, only 
leaving two eyes of the scions above the clay for shooting. It 
is usually performed about the beginning of March. 

Whip, or tongue-grafting, is the most generally practised 
by nurserymen, especially for small stocks, or branches of an 
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inch, half an inch, or less, as the scions much sooner cover. 
the stocks in this method than in the others. It is performed 
by cutting off the head of the stocks sloping; then making 
a notch in the slope towards the upper part downward, a little 
more than half an inch deep, to receive the scion, which must 
be cut with the slope upward, and a slit made in this slope 
like a tongue, which tongue must be inserted into the slit 
made in the slope of the stock, and the scion be placed on 
one side of the stock, so as that the two rinds of both scion 
and stock may be equal and join together exactly; after which 
there should be a ligature of bass put round to fasten the 
scion, so as that it may not be easily displaced, the whole 
being afterwards clayed over as in the former methods. It 
may be performed in the early spring months. 

Grafting by approach, inarch-grafting, is performed 
when the stocks that are designed to be grafted, and the tree 
from which the graft is to be taken, stand so near together as 
that their branches may be bent and united. It is commonly 
practised on tender exotic plants, and some other sorts which 
do not succeed in any of the other methods. In performing 
the work, a part of the stock or branch is slit off about two 
inches in length, a smooth part of the stock being always 
chosen for the purpose; then a small notch made in this slit of 
the stock downward, in the same manner as directed for whip- 
grafting; the branch of the tree designed to be inarched, 
having a part slit off in the same manner as the stock, and a 
slit made upward in it, so as to leave a tongue, which tongue 
should be inserted into the slit of the stock, joining their rinds 
equally, that they may unite well together; after which a liga- 
ture of bass should be made so as to keep them exactly in 
their situation, and afterwards this part of the stock clayed 
over well, to keep out the air. In this method of grafting, 
the scion is not separated from the tree until it be firmly united 
with the stock, nor is the head of the stock or branch, which 
is grafted, cut off until the same time, and only half the wood 
pared off with a slope, about three inches in length, and the 
same of the scion or graft. In this method of grafting, the 
operation is not performed so early in the season as the others ; 
it being done in the month of April, when the sap is flow- 
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unite much sooner than at any other season or period of the 
year. It is principally employed in raising camellias, oranges, 
and other exotic trees of the harder kinds. 

It has been found that the walnut, fig, and mulberry will 
take by this method of grafting, while neither of them succeed 
well in any of the other modes. Several sorts of evergreens 
may likewise be propagated by this method of grafting; but 
all the trees that are grafted in this way are weaker, and 
never grow to the size of those which are grafted in the 
other methods; therefore it is rarely practised, except on such 
sorts of trees as will not take by the other methods of per- 
forming the operation. 

Root-grafting is performed by cutting the clean smooth 
roots of the stocks in pieces five or six inches long, and as 
large or a little larger than the graft; then they are whip- 
erafted, and tied together very closely, so as to prevent the 
wet from affecting the wounded parts, planting them so deep - 
as that the graft, which should be four or five inches long, 
may be about half buried. 

Side-grafting resembles whip cr tongue-grafting, but dif 
fers in being performed on the side of the stock without being 
headed down. It is sometimes practised upon wall-trees, to 
fill up vacancies, and sometimes in order to have a variety of 
fruits on the same tree. Having fixed on those parts of the 
branches, where shoots are wanted to furnish the head or 
any part of the tree, then slope off the bark, and a little of 
the wood, and cut the lower ends of the scions to fit the part as 
near as possible, then join them to the branch, and secure them 
with bass, and clay them over as in other sorts of grafting. 

Shoulder, or chink-grafting, is performed with a shoulder 
and sometimes with a stay at the bottom of the slope. It is 
chiefly used for shrubs and ornamental trees, where the scion 
and stock are of the same size. 

Saddle-grafting is performed by first cutting the head off 
the stock in a wedge-like form, and then splitting up the end 
of the scion, and thinning off each half to a tongue-shape; ‘t 
is then placed on the wedge-like stock, embracing it on each 
side, and the inner barks are made to join on one side of the 
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stock, as in cleft-grafting. This is a very strong and handsome 
mode of grafting for standard trees, grafted at the standard 
height, as it makes a good finish, covering a part of the stock, 
which in other methods long remains a black scar, and seldom 
or never becomes covered with bark. ‘The stocks for this pur- 
pose should never be much thicker than the scions. In some 
cases, two scions may be inserted, and the stock by that 
means will sooner be covered. There are two other varieties 
of saddle-grafting described by Mr. Knight, neither of which 
differs from this in the end which is to be obtained; although 
they are in themselves curious, and their rationale described 
by that eminent horticulturist in his usual masterly manner. 

Peg-grafting 1s an old method, in which the stock being 
cut off horizontally, a hole is bored in the centre of it, and 
the scion being selected to fit the stock; within an inch and a 
half of its lower end, a circular incision is made, and the part 
between that and the end reduced so as to fit the hole in the 
stock. This peg filling the hole is supposed to secure the 
eraft from the effects of winds. It is now seldom practised. 
Besides these modes described, there ‘are many others. The late 
Professor ‘Thouin enumerates above forty methods of grafting, 
besides a great many modes of budding and inarching; and 
M. Louis Noisette has published a description of one hundred 
and thirty-seven modes. These are, however, only varieties 
of the more common ones, and their shades of difference are 
so slight, or remotely connected with utility, that they do not 
appear to attract the attention of any but the cmious,*and are 
not likely ever to come into common practice. 

Cleft, or crown-grafting, is the method generally adopted 
by those, who by this plan renovate old trees, or who, for fancy 
and amusement, engraft many different varieties on the same 
tree. If it be intended to renovate a tree, all the branches 
should be headed and grafted; whether it have been fan 
or horizontally trained. They should not be all cut to equal 
lengths, but to different ones, that the new wood may issue, 
nor all at one part, in a crowded manner, but at various 
heights, in order that room may be given to train it properly. 
‘T'wo, three, or four grafts should be put on each branch, ac- 
cording to its size, so that if two or three fail, the taking of 
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one may be insured; which is generally sufficient to leave, 
unless it be thought expedient to leave two on the larger 
branches, or on the stems of those trees which have been 
trained horizontally, and have been headed entirely down. 

In grafting on branches more than two inches diameter, 
crown-srafting is the method most generally used; for smaller 
stems or branches, cleft-grafting should be preferred. 

The period or season for grafting should always be regu: 
lated by the state of the weather. From the climate being so 
uncertain in the spring, it is better to defer it till the circula- 
tion of the sap be brisk, and the buds of the stocks begin to 
break, attention being paid that the weak shoots of tender 
trees will not admit of being so long cut as the more hardy, 
and that the operation should never be performed while it 
actually freezes or rains. 

Grafts or scions should generally be chosen from the young 
shoots of last summer’s growth, and those from the outside or 
lateral branches are the best; although we have both recorded 
and experimental evidence to shew, that wood of more than 
one year, and indeed of several years’ growth, will succeed. 
Mr. Knight, the Baron Tschoudi, and others, have grafted 
young shoots in leaf; and Van Mons, at Brussels, has grafted 
an entire tree of fifteen feet in height on the stump of another 
of similar diameter. But for general practice, the outside 
Jateral shoots are preferred, because they are not so robust, 
nor so apt to run to wood, as those from the centre or top of 
the tree, nor so weak as those at its base, and under the 
shade and drip of the rest. Such shoots are found from ex- 
perience to produce the truest specimens of the fruit of the 
tree from which they are taken. 

An exception to this rule is to be found when the trees are 
in a sickly state, when, of course, the grafts should be taken 
from the strong shoots in the centre, or near the top of the 
tree. The ends of each scion should be cut off, unless it be 
a sort which is wished to be propagated, and only one ‘or two 
scions to be had. In all cases, where there are plenty of scions, 
use only the middle part, rejecting both the top and base of 
the shoot; or if the shoots be long, and of a rare variety, they 
may be then cut into several lengths of six or seven inches 
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each. They should be cut off the parent tree some time pre- 
viously to their being used, experience having shown that it is 
necessary to allow the stock to have the advantage over the 
graft in forwardness of vegetation. The sap of the stock 
should be in active motion at the time of grafting, which would 
also be the case with the scion, if left on the parent tree; 
whereas the grafts being taken off some time before, their buds 
will consequently be kept back, and ready only to swell when 
placed upon the stock. Grafts should be collected any time 
in January, or the beginning of February, and kept at their 
whole length, laid in dry mould, in a situation where they 
are not exposed to either frost or much sunshine, until they 
be used; or they may be taken off in autumn, provided that 
the wood be properly ripened, and sent to any distance, having 
one end packed in clay, rather dry than moist, and a covering 
of moss over all. 

The greatest care should be taken in procuring grafts, so 
that they come not from trees infested with insects, or of 
diseased habits, and also that they be cut off the tree, the 
sort of which is particularly wanted ; and after being cut, should 
be immediately labeled, in a correct and legible manner, that 
no disappointment may occur: after having been at the expense 
and trouble to procure grafts from a distance, should they turn 
out to be different from what they were intended, such a 
disappointment will be great. At this season, we would re- 
commend to have grafts of part or all of the seedling fruits 
planted in the shrubbery or otherwise, put on in order to 
prove their merits; they should not be all put on one tree, 
nor in one situation; some should be tried on walls, some on 
espaliers, and some on standards, in order that their relative 
merits may be ascertained. Probably the first year of their 
fruiting they may not be so fine, as they will be at a more 
mature age, therefore they should be allowed a few years, 
and if we find that they progressively improve, there will be 
some hope of having in time a new or good variety. 

Implements proper for the work.—These are principally, 
a neat small hand-saw, for cutting off the heads of large 
stocks; a good strong knife, with a thick back, to make clefts 
in the stocks; with a sharp pen-knife, or budding-knife, to 
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cut the grafts with; and a grafting-chisel and small mallet. 
Other sorts of instruments are sometimes necessary in per- 
forming particular sorts of grafting. 

Besides these tools, other sorts of materials are wanted in 
performing the business, such as bass-strings, to tie the grafts 
with, which should be selected from a fresh new mat, and 
a quantity of good tough clay, which should be prepared a 
month before it is wanted, and kept turned and mixed, like 
mortar, every other day, in the following manner: 

A quantity of strong good clay, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of trees intended to be grafted, should be provided, and 
some new horse-dung broken in among it; and if a little cut 
straw or hay be mixed amongst it, it will hold together the 
better. These should be well stirred together, putting water 
to them occasionally, in the manner of making mortar. The 
whole should be hollowed like a dish, filled with water, and 
kept every other day stirred. It should be carefully kept 
from being exposed to frost or drying winds; and the oftener 
it is wrought over the better. 

The grafting-clay of the French and Dutch is composed of 
half cow-dung, free from litter, and half fresh loam, well in- 
corporated. Several substitutes have been recommended for 
clay; for fruit-trees, however, there is not any thing better 
than clay, which has been so long in use. The others are 
used for grafting tender exotics, whose tender frames would 
be liable to be broken by the weight of clay necessary for the 
exclusion of air and moisture, which is all that the clay or any 
other substitute is used for. Whatever sort of clay is used, 
it is of the utmost importance, that it be used as soon as pos- 
sible after the scion is put on, to prevent the extravasation of 
the sap from the wounds, the too sudden drying of the wood, 
and the introduction of rain-water into the wound or cleft: 
and whenever it is damaged by drying too soon, or other acci- 
dents, it should be instantly repaired. In very dry springs, 
or when the clay is not very tenacious, or any particular sort 
of graft, to avoid accidents, or failure, it is advisable to cover 
the clay with moss tied on in a neat manner, and to give 
frequent waterings, either with the garden-engine, or watering- 
pot with a fine rose. When the grafts are put on near the 
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ground, where it is practicable, draw some of the mould round 
the stem of the stock, so as to cover the ball of clay; it will be 
of much benefit to the taking and growing of the scions. 

To the amateur who objects to the use of clay, the following 
composition, recommended by Mr. Powell, may be considered 
as an excellent succedaneum. ‘Take one pound of pitch, one 
pound of resin, half a pound of bees’-wax, one quarter of a 
pound of hogs’-lard, a quarter of a pound of turpentine, 
melted and mixed well together. This composition is kept 
in a fluid state, by putting it in an earthen pan over boiling 
water; with a brush it is then spread evenly on sheets of 
moderately thin brown paper, which, when cold, is cut into 
slips about three-quarters of an inch wide. The scion being 
fitted to the stock, take one of these slips, warm it by breath- 
ing on it, and bind it round the graft, when it will be found 
to serve the purpose both of matting and claying. 


WATERING AND PROTECTING NEWLY-PLANTED TREES. 


All fruit-trees planted in autumn, or early in the spring, 
should be protected from the effects of high winds, by being 
properly staked up, as already directed, and also occasionally 
watered, which will be of much importance to their breaking 
strong and taking properly to the soil. 


DIGGING THE FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 


Dig the fruit-tree borders: this will be serviceable to the 
trees, and destroy weeds; and the borders will appear neat, 
and be ready for sowing or planting with crops of small 
growth, or such as will not much exhaust the soil. 

Hoe the surface of such fruit-tree borders as were dug in 
the foregoing months, and are not sown with crops; such as 
radishes, spinach, lettuce, &c. 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 


_ This is a good season for making new plantations of this 
valuable and excellent fruit. In preparing the ground for 
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them, it is necessary that it should be trenched or deeply dug, 
the roots of these plants penetrating to a great depth, and at 
the same time well manured. They may be planted in rows 
at from eighteen inches to two feet apart, according to their 
kinds, or in beds, each containing three rows, with alleys 
of three feet between the beds, and the rows eighteen inches 
apart in the beds, and the plants twelve or fifteen inches apart 
in the line, according to their sort. Choose the young plants 
from the runners of the preceding season well rooted, and be 
careful not to mix the sorts, while collecting the plants. In- 
deed, every sort of strawberry, where it can conveniently be 
done, should be grown in separate beds, and at such a dis- 
tance, as will prevent their running into one another. Never 
plant old plants by any means, but have the runners of the pre- 
ceding season taken off when well rooted, and put into nursing- 
beds, to gain strength, they will be in good condition to plant 
in spring. The duration of strawberry-beds depends on a 
variety of circumstances, sometimes they will last for ten, 
‘twelve, or more years, and often only for two or three crops; 
and some cultivators only allow them to remain on the 
ground one year. ‘The Rev. Thos. Garnier, of Stoke, near 
Southampton, a successful cultivator of this fruit, destroys all 
his beds early in August, as soon as the gatherings are over, 
and then proceeds to form new ones by trenching and ma- 
nuring them; he selects his plants from the strongest runners 
of the old rejected plants. If the weather should be parti- 
cularly hot, and the surface of the ground much parched, he 
defers the operation of preparing and planting his beds till the 
ground be moistened with rain. Such is the simple mode of 
treatment which he has adopted for several successive years, 
and such is his success, that he produces a greater quantity of 
excellent fruit on a given piece of ground than that of any 
other gardener in the county. Depth of soil, he observes, is 
absolutely necessary, and in his opinion, it is needless to plant 
many of the better kinds of strawberries, where it is not of a 
considerable depth. In this we perfectly agree with Mr. 
Garnier, and must observe, that the finest and greatest crops 
of this fruit we ever saw, were in his garden. It is not gene- 
rally known, but it is an ascertained fact, that most straw- 
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berries generate roots, and strike them into the ground nearly 
two feet deep in the course of the season. ‘The pine, Grove 
End, and roseberry, succeed better than any other in stiff 
and shallow soils, and should be planted in an open situa- 
tion, and not in one too much shaded. Many sorts of 
strawberry are now raised annually from seed, which is 
sown when the fruit is ripe. Plants are produced to plant 
out at this time, and if planted in rather a moist situation, 
will produce abundance of fine-flavoured fruit the following 
autumn. The Alpine strawberry should always be raised from 
seeds, and differs from all others of the same family, inas- 
much that it produces abundance of fruit the same season 
that it is sown. For this purpose, it is sown in spring, 
on a bed of rich earth, and sometimes in pans or shallow 
boxes, where, in the latter way, it is forwarded, by being 
placed in some of the forcing departments, not too warm, and 
when above ground gradually hardened to the open air. By 
such means, it gets rather stronger than those reared on a 
bed of light earth out of doors. In July, or August, they 
are, in either case, fit to plant out for good, which is generally 
done in a shaded situation, either behind a wall, or hedge, in 
rich moist soil, allowing the plants two feet apart, row from 
row, and one foot apart in the line. In this way, abundant 
crops are obtained, and will continue bearing until destroyed 
by the frost. The season of this fine fruit can thus be pro- 
longed for a considerable time: forced roseberries, pines, or 
Alpines, being ripe in March, and the seedling Alpines in fruit 
till the middle of November. In making plantations of this 
fruit, plenty of room should be allowed them, that they may 
not be destroyed in the process of watering or gathering them, 
The hautboy generally thrives best in light soils, and cannot 
be scarcely over-dunged, as it is not so likely to be thrown 
into a superfluity of leaves by manure as some of the others. 
There are various sorts of this species, all of them esteemed 
for their fine flavor; one variety has the parts of fructification 
so perfect, that it bears plentifully, being capable of fecun- 
dating itself; while some other varieties are so imperfect, that 
they contain the male parts in one flower, and the female in 
another. Still those latter varieties are reckoned the finest 
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flavored fruit. Keen, a respectable market-gardener, and a 
successful cultivator of this fruit, observes, that great care is 
necessary to be taken in selecting young plants of these sorts 
for making out new plantations; that there be a proper pro- 
portion of male plants to the female, not having too many of 
the former, as they bear no fruit, and are more prone to run 
into leaves and runners than the other. He considers, that 
the proportions ought to be one male to ten females, and states 
his experience for making such a choice. Having formerly 
been in the habit of selecting female plants alone for his beds, 
he failed in being able to procure crops; but in 1809, suspect- 
ing his error, he obtained some male blossoms, which he 
placed in a bottle on the bed of female hautboys. In a few 
days, he perceived the fruit near the bottle to swell. On this 
observation, he procured more male blossoms, and in like 
manner placed them in bottles in different parts of the beds, 
removing the bottles to fresh places every morning, and by 
this means obtained a moderate crop where he had no fruit the 
preceding year. 

In making out fresh strawberry plantations, attention should 
be paid to the above, as far as regards this species of straw- 
berry. The distinctions between the sexes can be most readily 
observed while in flower, and the plants should be then 
marked ; or in selecting them while in fruit, choose ten young 
plants from those which bear fruit, and one from those which 
are barren. 

Strawberries require a larger portion of water than almost 
any other of our cultivated fruits to bring their crops to per- 
fection. A considerable expense is incurred on this account 
by the strawberry-growers in the vicinity of London and Edin- 
burgh. They seldom have the opportunity of selecting a na- 
turally moist situation for this fruit, and the formation of an 
artificial strawberry-garden would be attended with too much 
expense for them, the quantity which they cultivate being so 
great. A very rational and useful strawberry-garden is de- 
scribed by W. Atkinson, Esq., in the Horticultural Transac- 
tions, Yol. V. p. 191, which was observed by that scientific 
gentleman some years ago, in the vicinity of Chatham, and 
was the invention of a person at that place. 
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The beds (1) were on flat ground, each about three feet wide ; 
between them were trenches,(2) about nine inches wide, and 
four-inch walls of brick-work on each side, to keep up the earth 


of the beds. These trenches were about the depth of two or 
three courses of brick laid flat without mortar, and were in- 
tended for the purpose of holding water, which was supplied 
from a pump whenever the ground was dry, while the plants 
were in fruit. 

In Devonshire, the same gentleman observes, that straw- 
berry-beds are constructed against the side of a hill or bank, 
by building up beds in steps, with rough granite at the front 
to keep up the earth, each step being about two feet high, and 
three feet wide. These steps are filled with good loam, and 
the surfaces of the beds covered with rough pieces of granite 
bedded into the loam, leaving openings between the stones, 
just sufficient to put in the plants. The surface being thus 
covered with stones, the ground is thereby kept moist, and 
the fruit always clean. Beds on this plan might be readily 
made in any situation, by using bricks or any kind of stone 
for keeping up the mould, and covering the surface with tiles 
or pebbles, or any sort of stone most convenient. This will 
not only be a great saving of labor in watering, but, if neatly 
done, will be a convenient mode of cultivating them, and the 
fruit may be gathered without any chance of treading on it. 
If a situation were provided, either with a natural spring or 
stream of water upon the top of such a bank, it might, with 
little trouble, be made to irrigate the beds, when in bloom, or 
the fruit swelling ; and if let off when nearly ripe, the reflec- 
tion of the sun, if the bank sloped towards the south, would 
be such as not only to give a high flavor to the fruit, but also 
very much to accelerate its ripening. In such cases, where 
water cannot be got naturally, a pump, such as is described 
for the Chatham strawberry-beds, might be used. 

We have always considered a strawberry-garden to be a 
desideratum ; and the advantages gained would repay both the 
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expense and the trouble of its formation. it would be of 
great importance to have it so constructed, that the beds 
might be supplied with plenty of water at the least possible 
expense. Lither of the above methods would answer well, or 
if there be the convenience of a small island in a pond or 
piece of water, it would be an admirable situation for a straw- 
berry-garden, and would answer the purpose, provided that 
the surface was not too high above the level of the water. In 
such a situation, beds made in the common way would answer 
very well, as the roots of the plants would get down into a 
cool wet bottom, which they are fond of in summer. In win- 
ter, when they might probably suffer from being too long 
kept wet, the water might be let down to a lower level; but 
if the plantations be annually made, this precaution would not 
be necessary. Strawberries may be secured from the attacks 
of birds by surrounding the compartment, where they are 
srown, with wattled hurdles, made close on purpose, or ren- 
dered so by drawing in a few branches in the places at which 
birds might penetrate, placing them upright like a fold, and 
then covering the whole top surface with netting, supported 
high enough to admit of getting conveniently to gather the 
fruit. The fruit of Alpine strawberries, and probably some 
of the other prolific sorts, may be retarded till late in the sea- 
son, by going over the plants in May, or when they come into 
blossom, and carefully cutting off all the bloom with a pair 
of scissars, preserving the leaves as much from injury as pos- 
sible; this is repeated until towards the middle of June, when 
more blossoms appear, and those are left to produce fruit, 
which they readily do until destroyed by the autumnal frosts. 
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APRIL. 


PROTECTING THE BLOSSOMS OF FRUIT-TREES. 


The pruning and nailing of all fruit-trees being finished last 
month, many of the earlier kinds will now be coming into 
blossom, and in this precarious climate will, in many situa- 
tions, require protection from cutting winds, as well as from 
the effects of frosts, which of late years have cut off the crops 
of fruit while in their tender state; and in many of the finer 
sorts of fruits, such as peaches, nectarines, &c., done much 
injury to the expanding shoots. Various have been the opi- 
nions of the propriety or impropriety of protecting trees, and 
as many plans have been recommended as there have been 
opinions advanced on the subject. The majority of practical 
gardeners, however, agree in the propriety of protecting, by 
some means or other, the blossoms and young shoots of all 
their tender trees. In situations, so happily placed as to ren- 
der shelter unnecessary, much labour and expense will be 
saved, and the trees upon the whole will be less injured, than 
by the most ingenious mode of covering that could be adopted. 
Upon a subject of so much importance, we will give the sub- 
stance of. the different modes pursued with as much brevity as 
possible. 

The most simple and primitive mode is, that of cover- 
ing with fronts of ferns, spruce, or other branches, stuck in 
amongst the branches of the trees, and generally remain until 
all danger from frost is supposed to be past. This is done on 
a rational principle in Sweden, Denmark, and other parts of 
the north of Europe, to retard the blossom by excluding the 
rays of the sun, which often, at this early season, shine with 
great warmth throughout the day, by which the sap is set 
in motion and the flowers are induced to expand, while the 
nights follow with severe frosts, and either destroy the fer- 
tilizing pollen of the male parts of the fructification, or ren- 
der them unfit for their important offices, by which the chance 
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of fruit is entirely destroyed; the sap once set in motion, the 
young tender shoots push forth, and are destroyed by the 
frost, which nightly follows. By retarding the motion of 
the sap; by excluding the trees from the effects of sunshine at 
this early period, and detaining them, as it were, by appa- 
rently continuing the winter; they are thus retarded, until the 
danger of frosts be past, and then allowed to break into bud 
and blossom, at a season more congenial to their natures. 
This principle has been acted upon in Scotland, and in some 
parts of England, to a considerable extent. Of all sorts of 
branches used for this purpose, we would recommend those of 
the common fern, Pteris aqulina, as being lighter, and there- 
fore not so liable to injure the buds by being blown against 
them with high winds. But we consider this plan objection- 
able, as it shades the bloom too much, and too constantly from 
the light, by which the buds are rendered weak, and the fruit 
produced often drops off in a premature state; and it is pro- 
bable, that the crop would have been as good, had the trees 
been left to take their chance. 

Protecting with straw-ropes has been recommended in the 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society, and is performed 
by placing poles in front of the trees against the walls, at four 
or six feet apart, one end being fixed in the ground about a 
foot from the wall, and the other to the top of the wall with a 
nail. A quantity of straw or hay-ropes are then prepared, 
and passed from pole to pole, taking a turn round each all the 
length of the wall; about eighteen inches above that, is placed 
another row of rope ina similar manner, and so on until all 
the length of the pole or height of the wall is completed. 

Protecting with nets is often practised, and was recom- 
mended by the late Mr. Nicol. The old nets used for protect- 
ing fruits from the attacks of birds, are hung over the trees 
sometimes doubled or trebled, according to the quantity to be 
had. In screening with nets of any kind, they are to remain 
on day and night, until all danger of frost be over. Nets are 
. very good screens if properly put on; they are generally put 
on in a very careless manner, without any seeming considera- 
tion of the actual cause. They are generally hung over close 
to the branches, the flowering-buds often sticking out beyond 
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the nets, which of course derive no benefit from them. Instead 
of being hung up in so unmeaning a manner, they should be 
placed out at the distance of fifteen or eighteen inches from 
the walls, by means of sticks of that length placed with their 
but-end against the wall, and their other end either slit or 
having a natural fork to keep the net more steadily. out; and 
these placed at the distance of two or three feet apart. In 
putting on the nets they should be put on pretty tight at first, 
and their ends nailed close to the wall on all sides, then these 
sticks put in to keep them from the wall, will tighten them up 
sufficiently to render them steady, that no wind can displace 
them. 

Nets made of woollen yarn are much better than any other 
sort of net, and may be made or purchased at a trifling ex- 
pense, and will last for many years. These nets are in gene- 
ral use in Scotland, and in some places in England. The 
advantage they have over nets made of flax or hemp is, that 
their meshes are rendered much smaller than they really are 
by the bristleness of the material, and its constant tendency to 
contract; and by its disposition to attract moisture, such as 
cold dews and hoar-frost, protects the blossom, while a suffi- 
cient portion of light gets in to the trees. It may be ren- 
dered more or less close in texture by tightening or loosening 
it, according to circumstances. This simple contrivance was 
invented, in 1805, by two ladies in Perthshire, for their bro- 
ther’s garden. Nets made of straw are used in the Dalkeith 
gardens, and of bass in the gardens of Sweden. 

Protecting the blossom with mats is a common method, 
but is very troublesome, and in the end expensive. Protect- 
ing by means of oil-paper frames is adopted in some places 
with success. ‘These frames are made like common sashes, 
only very slight, and are covered with common printing paper 
of the cheapest quality, which after being pasted on, is painted 
over with boiled linseed-oil. These frames are placed in front 
of the trees, and made moveable by contrivances, which must 
vary according to circumstances. If the slope from the wall 
be considerable, a few frames must be made to fit the spaces 
at the ends. These frames are not put on until the blossoms 
are pretty well expanded; till which time they are not very apt 
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to suffer by hail-showers, frost, &c. In this way, there is 
much less danger of rendering the blossoms delicate by the 
covering, than if it were applied at an earlier period. These 
frames, if taken care of, will last for many years, and will be 
useful for ripening melons, cucumbers, or protecting flowers, 
and many such purposes. 

The bad effects of frost in still weather, which may be said 
to fall perpendicularly, may be guarded against by fixing a 
temporary coping of boards to the top of the wall, so as to 
project a foot or a foot and a half over the trees, and may be 
removed when all danger of such frosts are over; but these 
perpendicular frosts are less injurious than cutting frosty 
winds, which, while they prevail, to a certain degree, blast 
every species of vegetation. 

The most effectual guard against the ill effects of frost and 
winds, at this season, is canvas screens, recommended by 
Nicol, which, while they break the force of the winds, and 
sufficiently guard off the frost, do not prevent a sufficient 
quantity of light from penetrating to the trees. The cloth for 
this purpose should be very thin, like what is called bunting ; 
and that it may last the longer, and admit more light, it should 
be oiled. 

The screens may either be fixed in frames, or may be put up 
in single sheets, and be made to answer for one or for several 
trees, as they may happen to be placed on the wall. In either 
case, they should be placed clear of the tree, that is, about 
the distance of a foot at top, and eighteen inches at bottom. 
If in frames, they may be made to move in the manner of a 
common sash, between rafters, and may be double, as in win- 
dows, to go either up or down, in order to admit air. The 
rafters being made moveable, the whole may be removed or 
put up at pleasure, and if carefully dried, and packed up ina 
dry room, when not in use, will last many years. If the 
screens be made in sheets, they may be mounted upon rollers 
at the top of the wall, and lowered or taken up at pleasure ; 
but in this case, it is also necessary to have a set of slight 
rafters, or neat poles, laid against the walls at proper dis- 
tances, to prevent the wind from dashing the canvas against 
the trees, the effects of which are too obvious to mention. 
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These sheets may be of any convenient length, and made to 
cover one or more trees, as may be required. If the trees be 
planted according to their several kinds, as we have recom- 
mended, then the whole space may be covered with one or 
more pieces of this covering, and will be more convenient 
than if the trees were scattered about on different parts ot 
the walls. In using these screens in either of the above forms, 
the trees are always to be exposed to the light and air, in 
good weather, through the day, covering only at night and 
in bad weather, applying them from the time the buds begin 
to open, till the fruit be fairly set, or till all danger from the 
effects of frost be past. 

A frame for the protection of fruit-trees on walls has been 
invented by Mr. John Dick, gardener at Ballindean, in Perth- 
shire, which although at first sight may appear rather intri- 
cate, yet will be easily understood by the accompanying sketch. 
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It is made of thin semi-transparent canvass, about 36 inches 
broad. ‘The edges and seams of the screen are bound with 
tape, and it runs on two wires placed at top and bottom of the 
frame, and kept tight by screws at the extremities. 
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1. 2. 3.4. are the four corners of the wooden frame, when 
joined together and fixed upon the wall. 

5. 5. are wooden facings fixed on the front edge of the sides 
of the frame for the reception of the screen within them. 

6. 1.1.1. are similar facings on the top and bottom, but 
moveable on hinges, shewn at 1.1.1. for the convenience of 
putting the rings of the screen upon the iron wires 9. 9. 9. 9. 

7.7.7. are the breadths of the screen, strengthened by 
slips of tape 2.2. sewed upon the seams. 

8. 8. are the two upright pieces of wood, to which the screen 
is nailed, which slide under the facings 5. 5., and are secured 
by the hasps 3. 3. 3. 3. 

9.9.9.9. are the iron wires on which the screen slides, by 
means of rings. 

4,4, 4.4, are thumb-screws, for tightening the wires and 
preventing them from relaxing. : 

5.5.5.5. are the rings upon the bottom wire. When the 
screen is adjusted, the lower facing 1.1.1. is folded up to 
10. 10., and fastened with square buttons 6. 6. 

11. 11.11.11. the plan of the wall and the bottom of the 
frame, with a semi-circular hole cut in the latter, sufficiently 
large to receive the stem of the tree, and thus to prevent the 
frame being fixed close to the wall. 

12. 12. 12. 12. the section of a side of the frame and of the 
wall. 

13. 13. are the top and bottom stops, to keep the screen in 
its place. 

14, is a piece of cloth loosely suspended between the wall 
and the upright stake 15, to receive the fruit that falls off the 
tree; the stake 15 is repeated at convenient distances in the 
frame. 

This frame has been tried in the gardens of the Horticul- 
tural Society, and found perfeetly to answer. 

The sudden transition from cold to heat, which we expe- 
rience in the sultry hot sunny days of spring succeeding frosty 
nights, is the principal cause of the failure of crops of our 
finer fruits in the open air. The blossoms get frozen through 
the night, and the sun acting with all its power on them in 
the morning before they are at all thawed, destroys many, 
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and injures the rest. The effects of shading, of whatever sort, 
counteracts this evil less or more, -as by it the frost may be 
prevented from injuring the blossoms; or, when they have 
been affected, by shading them from the sun’s rays, until they 
become gradually thawed. The frequent occurrence of this 
circumstance has led to the adoption of a very rational-mode 
of cure, by thoroughly watering the blossom or young fruits 
with cold water, applied with a garden-engine, in the morning, 
before the sun shines upon them. If the blossom, or even the 
fruit, be discolored, this application of cold water recovers 
them; but it is necessary, that this be done before the sun 
shines upon them. Sometimes one watering will not be enough 
to recover the parts affected, in such cases, it must be repeated 
two or three times, until every appearance of frost be gone, 
and the blossoms or fruit attain their proper color. The ope- 
ration of watering before sun-rise, in counteracting the frost, 
seems to produce its effects in a manner similar to the appli- 
cation of cold water to a frozen joint or limb, which is injured 
by the sudden application of warmth. This plan has been 
long adopted by the London nurserymen, when their plants 
have been affected by frost during the night, and is attended 
with the most marked success. Vegetables of any sort may 
be recovered by this application, and it should be attended to 
by the gardener both in spring and autumn. 


WATERING NEWLY-PLANTED FRUIT-TREES. 


Any of the fruit-trees that have been omitted to be headed 
down last month, should be done now as soon as possible, 
and all newly-planted trees attended to in regard to watering, 
which must be repeated as the state of the weather may re- 
quire. 


DESTROYING INSECTS ON FRUIT-TREES AND BUSHES. 


Insects of many species will now begin to make their ap- 
pearance; therefore, to keep these intruders under, it is neces- 
sary to begin upon their first appearance, and continue dili- 
gently to watch their progress during the season. Most ot 
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them only live for one season, but their powers of reproduc- 
tion are so great, that no time should be lost in destroying 
them as they appear, or in removing all appearances of them 
in a yet imperfect state. That industrious naturalist, Leuwen- 
hoeck, by calculation discovered that two house-flies, a male 
and female, will, in three months’ time, produce no less than 
seven hundred thousand of its species. ‘The insects most in- 
jurious to the productions of the garden are: the red spider, 
(Acarus tellurius, of Linnzeus,) (Aphis lanigera,) or Ameri- 
can blight; the wasp (Vesha vulgaris, of Linn.); the ear- 
wig, (Forficula auricularia); the bug, (Cimex); the thrips, 
the chermes, the cabbage-moth (Phalene oleracea); the 
gooseberry-moth (Phalene wavaria) ; the currant-moth (Pha- 
lene grossularie); amd the codling-moth, very common on 
fruit-trees (Phaleane pomoneila); the wood-louse (Onescus) ; 
the earth-worm (Lwmbricus); the slug (Limax); and the 
snail (Helix); the ant (Formica); and caterpillars (Papi- 
lio); the aphides, or green-fly, and grubs, or the larvz of the 
beetle (Scarabceus) tribe. 

The destruction of these insects ought now to occupy our 
attention, and will be no difficult matter, if taken in time 
The red spider makes its appearance in dry hot weather, on 
peach, nectarine, and many other trees and plants; and, as 
Nicol observes, is always found on the under sides of leaves, 
but most often on rough downy leaves, where it is protected 
in its young state by the hair on the leaves. ‘This, however, 
is not without an exception, for we find it also on leaves per- 
fectly smooth, and devoid of all covering. Its attacks are less 
frequent upon the apricot, than on most other fruit-trees. It 
is amongst the smallest of the genus, and is not easily distin- 
guished without the assistance of the microscope. Ifthe back 
of the leaf be viewed by the aid of that instrument, it will 
appear full of its webs, and if many abound on it, the leaf 
appears full of punctures, becomes discolored and brown on 
the upper surface, fades and falls off. This insect is more 
troublesome in hot-houses than out of doors, and more in dry 
warm seasons, than in-moist and cold ones. Water has been 
considered to be the only cure, and it must be used in con- 
siderable quantities. Ifthe insect has got once established on 
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the leaves, it is not mere sprinkling that will dislodge it; it 
must have the water applied with force from the garden-engine, 
and that in a considerable quantity, and repeated twice each 
day, or oftener, first working the engine from the right hand 
side of the tree, and then from the left, so that no part of the 
leaves can escape a general washing. If this be properly at- 
tended to, it will not only keep the insect off altogether, but 
will drive it off, however strong it may be. It is of much 
consequence to the trees that it be not allowed to gain a-head, 
for in that case, many of the leaves will fall off, or be unable 
to perform their functions, and consequently the tree must 
suffer a great check. The operation of washing should be 
performed in the evening, particularly as at that time the effects 
of the moisture will not be so soon lost; but if there be any 
appearance of frost, it had better be done early in the morn- 
ing, before the sun has any effect upon the trees. 

The Acarus holosericus, or scarlet acarus, an insect simi- 
lar to the red spider, and belonging to the same genus, is 
equally destructive to fruit-trees, and is often by gardeners 
confounded with it. Water is the only cure for it, applied in 
the same way as for the red spider. 

Wasps will be considered more fully, when we come to treat 
of their attacks upon ripe fruits. In the mean time, care 
should be taken to destroy every one that makes its appear- 
ance, for by destroying one at this season, a whole nest is 
thereby prevented from being formed. ‘To promote their de- 
struction, an equal sum ought to be given to the destroyer of 
a queen wasp at this season, as fora nest in autumn. Nothing’ 
has been found to keep down this troublesome insect so effec- 
tually, as remunerating the operatives in and about the garden 
with so much money for each insect destroyed at this season, 
as well as for each nest when fully formed. 

Ear-wigs.—As the ear-wig retires during the day to hide in 
some hole, it may be caught by hanging bean-stalks, cut into 
short lengths, in various parts of the tree or plant that it in- 
fests, into which it is almost sure to go, and upon examining 
them they may be taken out and destroyed. They are very 
destructive to flowers, more so than fruits, and are carefully 
sought after by the florist. 
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The bug or coecus genus.—Of this genus there are several 
species, chiefly named from the plants on which they feed, 
such as the pine-bug, vine-bug, orange-bug, and peach-bug; 
the three first are generally found in hot-houses, and will be 
noticed in the Forcing-garden. The bug found upon the 
peach should be brushed or rubbed off, and if that practice 
be persevered in, it will soon clear the trees of them. All 
washes and powders are to be considered merely as palliatives ; 
nothing will eradicate these insects equally to picking them off. , 

The Thrips genus consists of very small insects, which are 
sometimes very troublesome in melon and cucumber frames. 
Water dashed upon the leaves will drive them off, and fumiga- 
tions of tobacco may also be used. The shoots and leaves, 
which they attack, become shrivelled, brown, and pulverize 
between the fingers, as if they were burnt. They are curious 
insects when viewed through the microscope. They have four 
wings, and walk with the lower part of their body ‘urned up- 
ward, 

The Chermes, is a genus very generally confounded with the 
aphis. It also inhabits the leaves and stems of plants, and 
by its punctures produces excrescences of various sizes and 
shapes, which generally contain the egg or immature insect in 
_ the larva state. Its destruction is similar to that of the aphis. 

The genus of Phalene, or moths.—Of these, the cabbage, 
gooseberry, currant, and codling-moths, are most destructive 
to garden productions; and, in their caterpillar state, are found 
on the leaves of the plants, on which they feed, and from 
which they derive their name. In the latter part of summer 
they are to be picked off by the hand, or where the leaves are 
much eaten with them, may be gathered off and carried away. 
Young ducks, and other domesticated birds, will help to keep 
them down. 

Catching the winged insect is found to be the most effectual 
method of keeping under these insects. This is done by using 
a gauze net, which should -not be above three or four feet in 
circumference, eighteen inches or more deep, and attached to 
a whalebone rim or hoop; the handle should be six feet long; 
with this net, a boy should be kept going round the garden, 
and when the insects, in their butterfly or moth state, are fly- 
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ing about, he can with little difficulty catch and destroy them. 
Thus for every female destroyed in spring, or early in sum- 
mer, before they lay their eggs, we destroy many hundred 
caterpillars. 

The following ingenious method of catching winged insects 
in gardens, is recommended, in the Gardeners’ Magazine, by 
Mr. John Wilson, of Welbeck Gardens, Notts. Take a com- 
mon hand-glass, the hexagonal or any other form will do, 


remove in the apex the whole or part of three of the panes 
(abc), then take a second hand-glass, which must be of 
the same form as the first, and place it on the roof of the 
first, so that the sides of the one may coincide with the sides 
of the other; then all the interstices between the bottom of 
the one and the eaves of the other (at e fg) must be stopped 
with moss, wool, or any suitable substance, 
\ which will prevent the entrance or exit of the 
\ flies. The bottom hand-glass must rest on 

/ three pieces of bricks to form 
an opening underneath. The 
hes eee of the trap, when 
completed, is simply that of one hand-glass 

above another. 

Fragments of waste fruit are laid on the 
ground, under the bottom hand-glass, to attract 
the flies, which having once entered, never de- 
scend again to get out, but rise into the upper glass, and buzz 
about under its roof, till, fatigued and exhausted, they drop 
down, and are seen lying dead on the roof of the under glass. 
One of these traps placed conspicuously on the ground, before 
a fruit-wall or hot-house, acts a decoy. It is surprising to see 
the eagerness with which all kinds of insects go to examine it, 
and seeing various kinds of their fellows within, they enter 
also, and flying upwards buzz through the open panes (a6 ce), 
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and perish altogether in the cavity between the two hand- 
glasses. 

The Wood-louse (Oniscus) is of retired habits, shunning the 
light and heat of the sun. It is easily caught by placing bun- 
dles of reeds, or bean-stalks, in which to shelter itself, like 
the ear-wig, which is already described. 

The Earth-worm (Lumbricus), the Slug (Limax), and the 
Snail (Helex), are all injurious to gardens, the former to gra- 
vel and grass-walks and lawns, as well as to tender plants. 
The second extremely destructive to every species almost of 
vegetables, and the third to vegetables and fruits. ‘The former 
are readily destroyed by watering the ground in which they 
inhabit with lime-water. The second and third are only to be 
subdued by carefully picking them up, and either destroying 
them, or carrying them to sucha distance from the garden, 
that there will be little chance of their getting back. 

It is remarked of the common garden-snail, (Helex hor- 
tensis,) that having once attacked a leaf or fruit, it will not 
begin on another until the first be wholly eaten. 

Ants (Formica).—This industrious species of insect is, in 
light sandy soils, often very abundant. Some say, that they 
eat and help to keep down the aphides; at all events, wherever 
the one appears in any quantity, the other is sure soon to fol- 
low. They sometimes, however, commit sad depredations on 
ripe fruit, excavating the whole of the interior with such nicety, 
that it is not till the hand be puto pull the fruit, that the theft 
is discovered. ‘Their nests may be destroyed by pouring hot 
water over them, or burning a quantity of straw or any light 
matter over them. Ifa piece of cord dipt in tar be tied round 
the stem of the tree, they will not ascend it. 

Mr. Wilmot’s method of destroying ants, in the open garden, 
is, by taking a straight rod, such as the handle of a hoe or 
rake, and pushing it down two feet, so as to leave an open 
round hole of that depth, the ants will precipitate themselves 
into the hole, and from the smoothness of its sides be unable 
to getup. Once a day, some water may be poured into the 
hole, to drown what are there, and the round stick reinserted, 
so as to maintain the smoothness of its sides. This mode is 
known to several gardeners. Another mode is by placing 
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saucers, with sweet or other oil, in different places, either in the 
open air, or in hot-houses, which will destroy ants, beetles, 
crickets, and other insects, the margin of the oil being sprinkled 
with a little sugar. 

Caterpillars, which are the larve or young of the papilio 
genus, are very destructive, and various means have been tried 
to destroy them. As their whole employment seems to be 
eating, when they meet with food that suits their palates, they 
are extremely voracious, and will soon leave leafless any plant, 
bush, or tree, on which they begin their ravages. But nature 
has provided a wise restraint on their propagation by also 
forming other insects which keep them within due bounds. 
These insects deposit their eggs in the bodies of caterpillars : 
from these eggs proceed small maggots, which gradually devour 
the vitals of the animal in which they reside. When about 
to be transformed into a chrysalis, they pierce the skin of the 
caterpillar, spin their pods, and remain on the empty skin till 
they assume the form of flies, and escape into the air to per- 
form the same office to another unfortunate larva. But to 
man, there is room left to exercise his reason, in devising means 
for their destruction. Lime-water has been used, which will 
destroy a great part; tobacco-water will destroy more; but 
the most efficacious plan is to employ a few children in the 
garden for a few days to pick them up, and afterwards to de- 
stroy them. ‘The garden-engine, used with the greatest force 
upon the bushes, will wash off many of them, but picking we 
have always found the most certain in the end. 

In the Agricultural Journal of Bavaria, the following method 
is given for the destruction of caterpillars in an orchard:— 
Plant according to the size of the orchard, from one to four 
plants of bird-cherry (Prunus Padus); almost the whole of 
the caterpillars and butterflies within one or two hundred yards 
will resort to that plant. The appearance of the bird-cherry 
will be hideous, but the fruit-trees will be safe. 

The Aphides, or what is more generally known as the 
green fly, black fly, &c., two species of the same genus, may 
be destroyed by the same means. ‘They are destructive, and 
annoy almost all sorts of fruit-trees, and many herbaceous and 
flowering plants. They attack the young tips of the tender 
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wood, and, if not soon destroyed, will ruin the tree. This 
insect is not so difficult to eradicate as some of those already 
noticed. ‘The fumigation of tobacco will completely destroy 
them, and without in the least injuring the tree. In _hot- 
houses, the fumigation is easily performed, but upon the 
open wall, the task is more difficult. However, as fumigation 
is found to be the most effectual and expeditious mode, arrange- 
ments must be made to confine the smoke for a sufficient time 
near the trees to destroy them; for which purpose, spread an 
oil-cloth over the tree or trees intended to be operated upon, 
which fasten closely round the edges, so as to prevent as small 
a quantity as possible of the smoke from escaping; apply the 
gnoke at the bottom, it will ascend to the top of the trees, and 
if confined for a short time, will completely destroy every 
aphis on the trees. After the fumigation, apply the garden- 
engine with force, which will wash off all that have not already 
fallen to the ground. It is of the utmost importance that this 
operation be performed on the first discovery of the enemy, as 
at that time a less quantity of tobacco will be used, and the 
trees less injured. Where the convenience of oil-cloths is 
not to be had, then garden-mats, doubled or trebled, will an- 
swer the same purpose. ‘The more effectually to destroy them, 
and prevent any chance of those which have been stunned 
from again ascending the trees, dig the ground lightly at the 
bottom of the wall, which will bury every one of them. This 
operation is often performed with a pair of fumigating-bellows; 
but for extensive fumigations, we always prefer one or more 
small garden flower-pots, about six inches in diameter, having 
a hole drilled through it, near the bottom, of about three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, being sufficiently large to admit 
the point of a pair of common bellows. ‘The tobacco, which 
should be either the strongest roll, or tobacco-paper, which 
can be purchased at the tobacco-manufacturers for much less 
than the tobacco itself, should be put into the pot, in quantity 
depending on the size or number of trees to be fumigated; or 
if the roll-tobacco be used, unrol it, and tear the leaves into 
pieces, which will cause it to burn better; put this into the 
pot, and with it a portion of damp hay, or any strong dis- 
ygreeable smelling herbs, such as tansey, &c.; this will add to 
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the quantity of smoke, and the smoke of tobacco diffused along 
with it, will soon destroy al] the aphides upon the trees. 
Choose a dull cloudy evening for this purpose ; but if the trees 
be badly infested, do not delay the operation on account of 
the weather, for it were better to burn an additional pound of 
tobacco than to allow the enemy a single day to gain strength. 
Small trees, or bushes, may be fumigated in this way, by 
throwing canvas, or oiled cloth, or mats, over them, and apply- 
ing the smoke in the same way. ; 

In regard to the cure of the Aphis lunigera, or American 
blight, the following method is recommended by Mr. James 
Dann, gardener to the Earl Mann Cornwallis, at Linton 
Place: 

The method which he pursues is, invariably, first to scrape 
off with a blunt instrument, all lichens, and loose or rotten 
bark from the stems and branches, then pare off the edges of 
the cankered holes, and other excrescences, where it is pos- 
sible for the aphis, or any other insect, to lodge in; and with 
a woodman’s racer, gouge, or chisel, scoop out all the cankered 
and rotten wood, until a clean live surface be found at the 
bottom of each cankered part. Wanton lacerations are, how- 
ever, by no means recommended. 

By adopting the above method, and using the under-men- 
tioned medicament, Mr. Dann engages to bring sound wood 
in the stems and branches of fruit-trees in general; though 
after the operation of cleansing the wounded parts, there may 
not be more than one inch of sound bark to carry on the cir- 
culation of the sap, provided the stems or branches be pro- 
perly supported. 

Take two quarts of vegetable tar, half an ounce of corro- 
sive sublimate, half an ounce of spirit of salt, and one gill ot 
spirit of hartshorn. 

The sublimate must be pounded in a marble mortar, add- 
ing the spirit of salt by degrees to dissolve the mercury ; next 
add the hartshorn, rubbing altogether until completely mixed. 
Provide an earthen glazed pipkin, and put in the poisonous 
liquid; add the tar by degrees, constantly stirring it to prevent 
its running over. Then take an old painter’s brush, and 
cover all the wounded parts with the mixture, which will ad- 
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here and give way to nothing but the growing wood and bark. 
It is necessary to use earthenware, as the mercury will corrode 
metal or wood. 

Wherever this mixture is applied, it will infallibly destroy 
the aphis, or any other insect, and prevent emigrants from 
infested trees lodging on the wounded parts, or feeding on the 
juices of the young growing bark, owing to its poisonous 
quality. No person need be afraid of any mischief to any 
domestic animal, as the noxious smell and taste of the tar 
prevent every danger. 

Grubs, which are the larve of beetles, are very destructive 
to the roots of plants. Of this genus the most common is the 
scarabeus melolentha, the eggs of which species are deposited 
in the ground by the parent insect, which, from its form, is 
well calculated for burrqwing. From each of these eggs pro- 
ceeds a whitish worm, which is destined to live in the earth 
in that form for four years, and in that time undergoes various 
changes of its skin until it assumes its chrysalid form. These 
creatures, in immense numbers, work beneath the turf in rich 
meadows, devouring the roots of the grass to such a degree, 
that the turf may be rolled up almost with as much ease, as if 
it had been cut with the spade or turfing-iron ; and underneath, 
the soil appears turned into a soft mould for about an inch in 
depth. In this, the grub lies in a curved position on its back, 
the head and tail uppermost, and the rest of the body buried 
in the mould. Such are the devastations committed by the 
erubs of the cock-chaffer, that whole fields of grass, in the 
summer season, become in a few weeks as dry and brittle as 
withered hay, occasioned by these grubs devouring the roots, 
and destroying all those fibres which fastened it to the ground. 
The larve having continued four years in the ground, undergo 
another change, to effect which, they dig deep into the ground, 
sometimes five or six feet, and there spin a smooth case, 
in which they change into a chrysalis. They remain in this 
state all the winter, till about the month of February, when they 
become perfect beetles, but with their bodies quite soft and 
white. In May, their parts are hardened, and then they come 
forth out of the earth. This accounts for our not finding the 
perfect insect in the ground. This species of beetle should be 
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destroyed wherever it appears, as the means of lessening its 
depredations. When it appears in fields, the ground should be 
fallowed, and, by these means, bring the grubs to the surface, so 
that crows, and other birds can get at them, of which they 
‘are remarkably fond. In gardens, they often occur, and should 
be picked up, and destroyed the moment they are detected. 
Indeed, every species of grub, which is turned up in “gsings 
should be destroyed. 


WATERING NEWLY-PLANTED BUSHES. oy 

Currants, gooseberries, and raspberries, which were planted 
last month, or in autumn, should be attended to with water; 
and where any of these remain unplanted, it should now be 
done, observing, in planting them, to water, or puddle-plant 
them, as already directed. 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 


Strawberries should be planted the beginning of this month, 
if wanted, and tke established plants cleared of all weeds, 
and the earth often stirred up about them. . When strawberries 
are planted at this season, observe to puddle the roots well 
before planting, and water afterwards. 

Water the beds of fruiting plants frequently, in dry weather, 
towards the latter end of the month, when they begin to ad- 
vance for bloom; for if they be not supplied with that article, 
the fruit will be smaller, and of less abundant production. 


DISBUDDING, OR RUBBING OFF THE USELESS BUDS OF WALL- 
TREES. 


About the latter end of this month, begin to look over 
apricot, peach, and nectarine trees; rub off the new advancing 
ill-placed fore-right shoot-buds, and other irregular growths, 
and all the young shoots which are useless; that is, all the 
shoots which are produced directly fore-right, on the front of 
the branches should be rubbed closely off, as well as those 
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which arise in parts of the tree where they are evidently not 
wanted, and are situated in places where they cannot be regu- 
larly trained to the wall. 

But it must be observed, that all regularly placed side- 
shoots and leaders, and such others, which are properly situ- 
ated for laying in, must be left; and, when of a proper 
length, should, in the two succeeding months, be trained to 
the wall in a regular manner. 


DISBUDDING VINES ON THE WALLS. 


The vines against the walls should be looked over about the 
end of this month; they will, by that time, if a forward sea- 
son, be advancing in shoots, and some of them showing fruit. 
The dressing or disbudding at this early season is to be per- 
formed with the finger and thumb, rubbing the shoots closely off. 

Previously to the training of any tree, for the purpose of 
obtaining the greatest quantity of fruit, its mode of bearing 
should be first taken into consideration, and the object of the 
cultivator must necessarily be to obtain the greatest quantity 
of bearing wood, of an equal and proper distribution. 

The vine is a creeping plant, throwing out the most luxu- 
riant shoots at the extremity of its branches, where they are 
laid horizontally or perpendicularly. In training this tree, it 
is necessary to keep three principal objects in view: first, to 
cover the space allotted to it with fruit-branches, leaving room 
for both ripening the fruit, and the branches that are to bear 
fruit the succeeding year: secondly, to take off the top of 
each branch bearing fruit at the second or third joint above the 
uppermost bunch, except such branches as are destined to 
bear fruit the next year, which latter must be exposed, and 
by no means topped ; for if the sap be checked in these, many 
of their buds will burst the same season, and the fruit of next 
year be destroyed: thirdly, to take off all laterals as they 
arise, and any shoots which, though laid in for fruit, turn out 
unproductive, that the whole strength of the tree may be pro- 
perly applied to the maturation of the fruit, and the wood for 
succeeding crops. 

By early regulating the vines, the grapes will advance freely 
in their growth, become larger, more regular, ripen sooner, 
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and be in greater perfection, than when the vines are suffered 
to run into confusion; besides, the work can be performed 
much sooner, and with much greater correctness, regularity, 
and beneficial effect, both to the vines and prosperity of the 
fruit. 


GRAFTING TREES. 


Grafting may yet be performed, if required. 

The sorts which will yet succeed, are some of the late kinds 
of apples, pears, and plums; but they must be grafted the 
beginning of the month; for they will not succeed well, if 
done later. 


NEWLY GRAFTED TREES. 


Newly-grafted trees should now be often looked over, to see 
if the clay keep close about the grafts; it being apt to crack, 
and sometimes fall off. When this is found to be defective, 
let the old clay be taken off, and add some new in its stead. 

All those shoots, which rise below the graft, must be taken 
off as they are produced: these, if permitted to remain, would 
rob the graft of nourishment, and prevent it shooting freely. 


NEWLY BUDDED TREES. 


Look also over newly budded trees, that is, those that were 
budded last summer; they will now begin to advance in their 
first shoots, proceeding immediately from the inoculated bud, 
which, having remained dormant from its insertion in the 
stock last summer till this season, will each push forth one 
strong shoot, to form the beginning of the future new tree. 
Examine, therefore, the young shoots, and look with a careful 
eye for insects, which sometimes attack them, if very dry wea- 
ther. If the leaves curl up, insects are the cause of it; and, 
if not prevented, will spoil the shoots in their first growth. 
Let the curling leaves be carefully picked off; it will prevent 
the mischief spreading farther; and fumigate with tobacco- 
smoke, or wash the tips of the shoots with tobacco-liquor, 
soap, and sulphur, as advised for peach-trees, &c. 
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THINNING WALL-FRUITS. 


The thinning of fruits, when they set too thickly on the 
trees, is a very important branch of fruit-tree culture, and it 
cannot be denied, that it is by many too little attended to. 
That all sorts of fruits would be benefited by being properly 
thinned is evident; even the most common gooseberry and 
strawberry would be increased, both in size and flavor, how 
much more so, then, peaches, nectarines, grapes, and apricots; 
and, although seldom practised, plums, cherries, and apples, 
would be improved by the process. In favorable seasons, 
peaches, nectarines, and apricots, set in clusters upon the trees, 
and, if not removed, would push one another off; but this 
natural effort would much exhaust the trees; it is better, there- 
fore, to commence the operation of thinning soon after these 
fruits are set, and it should be performed with a pair of sharp- 
pointed scissars, thinning out those that are most crowded, 
and reducing each cluster of fruit, or where they are set so 
thick as to touch one another, to a reasonable extent. This ope- 
ration, however, must not be completed at this early period, 
as circumstances may occur, of which we have no fore-know- 
ledge, that may cause a great portion of the crop to drop off; 
reserving for future thinnings in June, and, in some cases, a 
final thinning in the beginning of July. As a general prin- 
ciple to be kept in view at each thinning, the largest and best- 
formed fruit, and such as are most favorably placed, should 
be retained; all others should be taken off, unless upon such 
shoots, or parts of the tree, where the crop may be less abund- 
ant. In such cases, a few of the less handsome fruit may be 
left, “which will improve, as they advance towards perfection. 
On healthy and fully established trees, the crop should be left 
in a greater quantity; but upon sickly and newly-planted ones, 
and upon sickly or weak shoots, even of healthy trees, they 
should be thinned to a greater extent. No general rule can 
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be laid down, as to the distance that each fruit should be 
allowed to stand from each other; a variety of circumstances 
are always to be taken into consideration, such as the kind of 
fruit, the size which it attains, the health and state of the tree, 
&c.; but it is always better to thin well, as the ultimate bulk 
of fruit will not be decreased, gaining individually what is 
lost in number, and the flavor will, consequently, be improved. 


DISBUDDING WALL-TREES. 


By disbudding is meant a species of pruning, which is per- 
formed upon fruit-trees with good effect, and if judiciously 
performed, will, in a great degree, obviate the necessity of 
much winter-pruning; while, at the same time, it disburdens 
the trees of all superfluous shoots and leaves, and admits of a 
greater share of nourishment being afforded, both to the fruit, 
and also to the shoots which are laid in, for the purpose of 
forming the tree, and producing future crops. In performing 
this operation, some discrimination is necessary, so that no 
fruit-buds be displaced, and that a sufficient number of wood- 
buds be retained, and those placed in a proper position. All 
supcrabundant buds are to be rubbed off with the thumb, when 
they have attained the length of one or two inches, by which 
time a proper selection can be made. In regard to apples, 
pears, plums, and cherries, which produce their fruit upon 
spurs, these should not be disbudded until the young shoots 
have completed two or three joints, at which time they will be 
readily distinguished from the spurs, which only form a knot 
furnished with a few leaves, and show no disposition to form 
a shoot. Peaches may be operated upon sooner than most 
other trees, as they, for the most part, produce their fruit 
upon the young shoots of last year’s growth, and seldom, 
under good management, upon spurs. In proceeding in this 
operation, every part of the tree should be regularly gone over, 
and all fore-right wood displaced, leaving upon each shoot of 
last year’s growth the uppermost, undermost, and one or two at 
regular distances between them, according to the length of the 
shoot, the strength of the tree, and other circumstances. 
Young trees, while in a state of training, should have their 
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leading shoots carefully disbudded, as, at this period of their 
srowth, a judicious arrangement of their shoots will tend to 
the formation of both elegant and healthy trees, this being the 
time when they can be modelled to whatever mode of training 
the cultivator may choose to adopt. 

Upon this subject, Nicol justly observes, apples and pears, 
trained in the fan manner, may be treated very much as above; 
always observing to leave more shoots than may ultimately be 
necessary to lay in, for fear of accidents; that is, of trees in 
training. ‘Trees that have filled the spaces, and are in full 
bearing state, may be disbudded of most wood-buds that 
appear, except in places too thin, or the leading shoots of in- 
ferior branches. Wood-buds on the old spurs are always to 
be displaced, as only tending to enlarge them unnecessarily. 

Apple and pear-trees trained horizontally, must be treated 
in a different manner from the above. The leading stem of 
trees yet in training, is the object of most particular care. The 
buds on the last year’s shoot, shortened as directed in Ja- 
nuary, must all be retained for fear of accidents, except those 
placed fore-right, till they have sprung a few inches, and it be 
seen whether enough will spring, for laying in right and left, 
of which to form the tree. Generally speaking, on the last 
year’s shoot of theleading stem, the uppermost bud, the upper- 
most pair, the undermost pair, and two intervening pairs of 
buds, should be retained, if the stem push so many; otherwise, 
one intervening pair. All wood-buds on the horizontal branches 
of trees thus trained, except the leading one, should be dis- 
placed. 


GENERAL CARE OF WALL-TREES. 


Wall-trees will now require great attention, both as regards 
protecting them from cold cutting winds, and removing the 
protections of every sort, as soon as the state of the weather 
will admit of it. It is at this time, that they are injured by 
being protected at all, by allowing the branches, or other cover- 
ing, to remain longer on them than is really necessary, which 
draws up the young shoots in a weak and tender state, and 
unfits them to stand the full exposure to the atmospheric air, 
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and sunshine. Coverings, of whatever kind, should not be 
taken off all at once; they should be removed by degrees, and 
the young shoots hardened progressively to the full exposure 
of the air. Insects of all sorts will now be in full strength, 
and care must be taken to keep them down, which, if taken in 
time, will save much trouble and expense. Pick off all 
curled and deformed leaves of the trees as they appear, and in 
so doing, take care not to injure the young shoots. Supply 
all fruit-trees plentifully with water, if the season be dry, and 
use the garden-engine over all the walls every afternoon, or 
every alternate one, with sufficient force to dislodge the in- 
sects, and wash off all dust and filth that may have gathered 
on the leaves. If there be appearance of frost, prefer the 
morning, before the sun acts fully on the trees; and after frosty 
nights, which we often have about the beginning of this month, 
use the engine before sun-rise, that is, before the rays of heat 
strike fully upon the trees, on eastern and southern aspects, for 
the purpose of removing the effects of frost. Continue to sup- 
ply all newly-planted fruit-bushes with water at their roots, 
and occasionally over their branches. 


SUMMER-PRUNING CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, AND RASPBERRIES. 


On this subject, Nicol observes, it is not a very common 
practice to summer-prune currants and gooseberries, but it 
is essential to their welfare, and to their production of fine 
fruit, if judiciously performed. It also, in a great measure, 
tends to prevent the ravages of the caterpillar. No doubta 
moderate degree of shade is conducive to the swelling of the fruit 
to a full size; but if, by too much shade, it be excluded from the 
sun and air, it will be wanting in flavor; therefore the hearts 
of the plants should be regularly thinned of the cross and 
water shoots ; and all suckers rising about the roots ought to 
be carefully twisted off, as they appear. If part of the shoots 
that rise about the stools of raspberries were twisted off, or 
otherwise destroyed, at this time also, it would let in the air 
about them; the shoots left for bearing next year would be- 
come stronger, and the fruit now upon the plants increase 
in size. 
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NEWLY-GRAFTED AND BUDDED TREES. 


About the latter end of this month, look over all grafted 
trees, and let the clay be taken off, and at the same time, let 
the bandages be loosened. 

All the shoots that rise from the stocks below the grafts, 
must be immediately rubbed off, that the grafts may not be 
robbed of their nourishment. 

Let the same rule be observed with trees budded last sum- 
mer, keeping the stock clear of all shoots, which would draw 
away great part of the nourishment from the bud. 


WATERING STRAWBERRIES. 


Strawberries should now be regularly and abundantly sup- 
plied with water twice or thrice a-week, if dry weather, and 
continued until the fruit begins to change color, when it should 
be left off, unless in extremely dry seasons, when it may be 
necessary to continue it, not only to swell off the fruit, but 
also to keep the plants alive; for although strawberries, in 
their natural habitats, receive, or seem to require little water, 
yet those which have been fed, as it were, upon that element 
hitherto, will miss the want of it, if suddenly deprived of it. 
The London and Edinburgh market-gardeners, who are and 
ought to be the best managers of these matters, give very 
abundant supplies of water to their strawberries, and incur a 
very considerable expense in the performance; but they find, 
that they are eventually paid by abundant crops, which, with- 
out that nourishment, would have been scanty and precarious. 
As the fruit begins to ripen, it should, if the weather be not 
very scorching, be discontinued, otherwise the flavor of the 
fruit will be injured. If they be planted in lines, or in such 
a manner, as the fruit is liable to be spoiled by the mould 
being splashed over them, either by watering or heavy rains; 
they should be protected by laying long clean wheaten straw 
carefully along the sides of the rows; or, which is better, 
common bricks, which, while the fruit lies clean upon them, 
their ripening is considerably accelerated by the reflection of 
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heat from the bricks, and the bricks, as well as the straw, will 
prevent the drought from injuring the roots. In wet seasons, 
we have found great benefit in laying rods, or pea-stakes, along 
the sides of the rows for the fruit to lie upon, which keeps 
them clean, and allows a free circulation to pass under them, 
which will prevent their rotting, and elevate them above the 
attacks of slugs, which prey very much upon them in such 
seasons. About the end of this month, let all the runners be 
cut off; unless where wanted for plants for young plantations. 
Keep the ground clear of weeds by frequent hoeing and raking. 

Strawberries cultivated, as already described, either m a 
separate strawberry-garden, or on the sides of banks, should 
be supplied plentifully with water, by either of the modes 
already laid down. If in beds with trenches between them, 
the trenches should be kept pretty full of water, by either turn- 
ing in a natural stream, or pumping a quantity once or twice 
a-day, as they may require. 

Mulching, which is covering the ground between the rows 
with straw or litter, or by placing slates, tiles, or bricks, so as 
to cover the surface of the ground between the rows, evapora- 
tion will be considerably diminished, and less water will, con- 
sequently, be required to keep the roots moist, while by adopt- 
ing either of these materials the fruit will lie dry and clean. 
Coal ashes are not unfrequently used for this purpose, which 
to a certain degree are beneficial, particularly in cold strong 
clayey soils; but on light sandy soils, their tendency to render 
the soil still lighter, may be attended with injurious effects. 
Where the soil is not already over rich, a top-dressing of rotten 
dung laid between the rows will be of use, both for lessening 


the process of evaporation, as well as affording nourishment to 
the crop. 
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JUNE. 


NEWLY PLANTED TREES. 


Examine all fruit-trees that were planted last autumn, win- 
ter, and spring; in particular standard-trees ; and see that they 
be well secured, so that they cannot be rocked about by the 
wind. 

This should be duly attended to, but particularly such 
standard-trees which have tall stems and large heads; for it 
must evidently appear, that those trees which are secured will 
make stronger shoots than those that are not; likewise take 
care to keep the earth well closed about the bottom of their 
stems, that the sun or wind may not have access that way, to 
dry the earth near the roots. 

Attend to the young wall and espalier-trees, which were 
headed down in the spring; they will have made some strong 
shoots, and the said shoots should now be nailed to the wall, 
both to train them in regular order, and to secure them from 
the power of the wind. 

Water must still be given in very dry weather, to newly- 
planted trees, in particular to those which were planted late in 
the spring. 

Considerable advantage would be derived in continuing some 
mulchy dung on the ground over the roots, to keep out the 
parching heat and drying winds. 


THINNING STONE-FRUITS. 


All kinds of stone-fruits should now be again gone over, at 
least twice during this month, that a further thinning of their 
over-abundant crops may take place; reserving, however, the 
final thinning till next month (which see). 


ESTABLISHED APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, AND CHERRY-TREES, 


These trees will by this time have made strong shoots, both 
against walls and espaliers, and where this work was not done 
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in May, it will be necessary carefully to look over them, and 
to regulate them. 

They will now require great care, and must be properly 
cleared of all unnecessary shoots. All luxuriant, fore-right, or 
ill-srowing shoots must be taken off close, and likewise such 
as are produced in parts where they cannot regularly be trained 
in. All that are not absolutely wanted to produce a succession 
of wood, or to fill up vacant spaces, must be entirely cleared 
away. 

In managing these trees, it must be observed, that although 
it is not necessary to leave so large a supply of young wood as 
for peaches, &c., and those trees which bear their fruit on the 
one-year-old shoots, yet such a supply is necessary to be left 
every year as may come round in succession, to fill up those 
spaces where old useless wood may, from time to time, be 
pruned off. 

Sometimes the branches of cherry-trees begin bearing at one 
and two years, those of the apple and plum at two and three, 
and those of the pear not till they are four and sometimes five 
years old. Some branches bear at three years, but it is very 
seldom. After the branches of these trees have once begun to 
bear, no further necessity exists of leaving so general a supply 
of young wood, for they will continue to increase in bearing 
for many years afterwards; for which reason, when they are 
well furnished with good wood, it will only be proper to leave 
here and there, in every tree, a few of the best shoots. This 
work must not be now omitted, for it is possible some may be 
wanted to train in, in some part of the trees, at the winter 
pruning. In any parts of the trees, where there appears to 
be an absolute want of a supply of young wood, fail not to 
leave a sufficient number of those shoots which grow well and 
fit for training. 

It is always the surest method to leave, in a moderate way, 
a sufficiency of young wood where it is apprehended it may be 
wanted, that there may be a choice in winter pruning, to fill 
up any vacancy occasioned by dead wood, &c. and it will be 
easy to clear away that which is not then wanted. At the 
principal pruning time, it is always a good maxim to leave 
plenty of young wood to choose from, and the branches which 
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are left should now be fastened to the walls, pales, or espa- 
liers, regularly, each shoot at its full Jength without shortening. 


APRICOT AND PEACH-TREES, &¢. 


If the apricot, peach, and nectarine-trees were not looked over 
ast month, in the young shoots of the year, to give the requi- 
site regulation of summer pruning and training, it must now 
be done. 

This work should be commenced in the beginning of the 
month, and followed with the utmost diligence till the whole 
be completed; for were these trees suffered to remain long in 
the wild confused manner, that they naturally grow into at 
this season, it would not only prove detrimental, in a great 
degree, to the trees, but would also very much retard the 
growth and ripening of their fruit. 

Therefore let these trees be gone over, taking care to clear 
away all ill-grown and ill-placed shoots; for this will not only 
strengthen, but make more room to train the useful shoots in 
a proper manner to the wall. 

In doing this, select a plentiful supply of all the best grow 
ing well-placed shoots, to retain in all parts where they can 
be trained in regularly ; prune out all the irregular placed fore- 
right shoots, and others not eligibly situated for regular train- 
ing, as well as all rank luxuriants of remarkably vigorous 
growth: cut out, also, any ill-formed, thick, spongy, and 
other improper and apparently useless wood, and where the 
general shoots are over-abundant, cut away the worst of the 
superfluous, in a regular manner, so as to leave plenty of the 
best in all parts of the tree; and let all the others, as above, 
be pruned quite close to the places whence they originate. 

At this season, it will be proper to observe, that where there 
are any vacant spaces, it is now a most eligible time to begin 
to furnish the requisite supply of wood in such parts, the same 
year, by pinching or pruning short some contiguous young 
shoots. 

For example, if two, three, or more branches may be wanted 
to fill the vacancy, and suppose there be only a young shoot 
produced in or near that place, it will, in such case, be proper, 
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in the first or second week of the month, to shorten the said 
shoot or shoots, to three, four, or five eyes, according to their 
strength: and by this practice each shoot will send forth two, 
three, or perhaps four lateral shoots the same season, to fill 
the vacancy. 

The above method of shortening the young shoots of the 
same season, may likewise be practised on young trees, to 
procure a supply of branches to form the head of a proper ex- 
pansion as soon as possible. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


The strawberry-beds must be duly supplied, in dry weather, 
with water, as the plants will now be in blossom, and the fruit 
setting and advancing in growth. 

The waterings should, in a very dry time, be repeated every 
two or three days, from the beginning till about the middle of 
the month; for about that time, the principal crop of most 
kinds of strawberries will be about setting and swelling to their 
respective sizes: and while the fruits are taking their growth, 
the plants should be encouraged, by keeping the earth in the 
beds always moist in a middling degree, and the advantage 
will plainly appear in the size, as well as the quality of the 
fruit. 


DESTROYING INSECTS. 


Continue assiduously to destroy every species of insect on 
their first appearance, particularly the red spider and green 
fly, which, if dry weather take place, will be in great abund- 
ance; the garden-engine and fumigation will, as already no- 
ticed, keep both under. 


. 


BUDDING. 


This operation may be commenced on some trees this month, 
and continued until August. (See next month.) 
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VINES. 


Vines on the walls should be attended to, and regularly 
pruned, and their shoots laid in, according to circumstances. 
Few insects injure the vine on the open wall. The red spider 
is its greatest enemy, but it may always be kept under by a 
plentiful supply of water, administered with the engine. The 
thrips sometimes attack them on the walls, but most generally 
on those leayes or shoots, which have been injured by frost. 
Fumigation will rid the vine of this enemy, as well as of the 
fly. Some of the turtle insect sometimes visit the vine, but 
we have never observed them commit any other injury, than 
causing a mucilaginous substance to fall on the leaves, which, 
in a certain degree, is injurious to them. ‘They are to be de- 
stroyed by being rubbed off, which, on account of their size, 
is no difficult matter. ‘The species of this genus, which visit 
the vine, are the Coccus hesperidum and Coccus ciadonidum. 


PRESERVING FRUITS FROM BIRDS. 


Cherries on wall, and standard trees should be protected 
from birds, by means of nets. ‘They should be put on walls, 
as recommended for screening the blossoms, that is, so far as 
regards setting them out properly with sticks from the wall. 
Standard-trees may be secured by covering the top of the tree 
with a large net, and securing it at the bottom. 

Cherries are sometimes cultivated in an inclosure by them- 
selves on dwarf-standards, and in this way they are easily pre- 
served from the attacks of birds, by securing them by means 
of nets. In some parts of the Netherlands, regular cherry- 
gardens are formed, and are secured from birds by similar 
means. In some parts of England, cherry-grounds are en- 
closed with high wire fences, sufficiently fine to prevent the 
birds from getting in, and secured over the top by means of 
large nets, which are supported sufficiently high to allow the 
trees to attain their desired height; underneath these trees, 
which are regularly trained dwarf-standards, strawberries, 
currants, and gooseberries, are planted, which, being pro- 
tected from birds, remain long on the plants, after all the fruits 
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of the same sorts are over in the garden, with the exception of 
those which are matted on north walls. 

Strawberries should now be protected from birds by means 
of nets. If planted in the common way, in open quarters of 
the garden, they may be preserved from them by spreading 
nets over the beds, and supporting them from the ground by 
small sticks, about a foot or eighteen inches high; these to 
be taken off and replaced after each gathering. ‘This is at- 
tended with some trouble, but it often happens that small birds 
and wood-pigeons will destroy the crop, unless some such 
means be taken for their preservation. 

In damp weather, look over the strawberry-beds, and pick 
up the slugs, which will be otherwise very destructive to them. 
Net up such raspberries, currants, and gooseberries, as are 
planted on south walls for early crops, for they are more likely 
to be destroyed by birds than they otherwise would be, if 
plenty of ripe fruit were in other parts of the garden; without 
this precaution, a great disappointment may arise, in having 
those fruits fit for the table at an earlier season, than that at 
which the principal crops come in. 


SUMMER PRUNING SMALL FRUITS. 


The summer pruning of gooseberries, currants, and rasp- 
berries, has been hitherto little attended to, although it has 
been found highly useful. At this season, all young wood, 
that would otherwise be left on the bushes until winter, and 
then pruned off, should be displaced; if done in May, or the 
beginning of this month, it will benefit the plants, as well as 
the fruit; the nourishment, which it would require to support 
them, will then be thrown into the useful shoots and fruit. A 
free admission will also be obtained for the sun and air to im- 
prove the fruit, and when ripe will be gathered with greater 
comfort, particularly the gooseberries. ‘The trees on walls, or 
trained on espaliers, should also be examined, and thinned of 
all useless wood; and such as is really useful trained into the 
wall, or rail. The bushes, on the appearance of the Pha- 
lene grossularia, the Aphis ribes, and the caterpillars of the 
Papilio genus, should be well scourged with the garden- 
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engine, in which lime-water or water alone may be used. But 
no method is so effectual, as picking them off with the hand, 
as already recommended. 


WATERING WALL-TREES. 


Continue to operate with the garden-engine on all kinds of 
fruit wall-trees, except such as are advancing to maturity, and 
apply the water with force for the destruction of insects, and 
for refreshing the trees: this operation should now be always 
performed in the evening, that the effects of the water may 
act for a longer time upon the trees. 

The expense of this operation in most gardens, where 
water has not been laid on, as recommended in the early part 
of this work, and practised by Hay and other eminent garden 
architects, deters many from this useful branch of fruit-tree 
culture; and others neglect it, thinking that what the trees 
receive from rains and dews should be considered as sufficient. 
Let those persons, however, for a moment reflect, that a tree 
planted against a wall and constrained to it often in the most 
unnatural position, deprived of the perpendicular dews and 
rains by projecting copings, and exposed to a powerful sun, 
the rays of which are reflected from the wall, so as consider- 
ably to increase the temperature above that of a tree growing 
as a standard, must require to be supplied with water arti- 
ficially, with as much reason, and on the same principle, as 
those plants which are reared under glass, 
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JULY 


Seed 


BUDDING. 


Almost all the more valuable kinds of fruit-trees are in- 
creased in this way, as well as many shrubs and plants. 

This is one of the methods by which the different approved 
varieties of many kinds of fruit and other trees can, with cer- 
tainty, be continued and multiplied; for, though their seeds 
readily grow and become trees, yet from the seeds or kernels 
of the finest varieties of fruit, not one tree out of a hundred 
produces any like the original, and but very few that are good ; 
so variable are seedling fruit-trees, and many others; but the 
trees or stocks so raised, being budded or grafted with the 
proper sorts, the buds or grafts produce invariably the same 
kind of tree, fruit, flowers, &c. 

This mode of propagation is particularly useful for peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, plums, and cherries; the three former of 
which succeed better by budding than grafting, and are usually 
worked upon plum-stocks raised from seed, and sometimes by 
suckers, layers, and cuttings. They are also often budded 
upon their own stocks, or such as have been raissd from the 
kernels of these kinds of fruit; but they are commonly more 
strong and durable when budded upon plum-stocks. 

There are also other sorts, as plums and cherries, which 
are often propagated by budding as well as grafting: the 
cherry is, however, generally the most prosperous by the lat- 
ter method, as being more apt to gum and go off by budding 
These sorts, being of the same genus, grow well upon stocks 
of each other, but best upon their own stocks. 

Apples and pears are, likewise, capable of being propagated 
by budding as well as by grafting ; though, as they grow freely 
by grafting, which is the most easy and expe itious mode, 
they are commonly propagated in that way. 

In short, most kinds of fruit-trees, and others, propagated 
by grafting, also succeed by budding. Grafting is, however, 
more adapted to some sorts, and budding to others. 
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The operation of budding, in all sorts, is mostly performed 
on young trees raised from seed, suckers, layers, &c. which 
are termed stocks, and which, when about half an inch thick 
in the bottom of the stem, are of a proper size for budding 
on, although it may be performed upon stocks much smaller. 
It is also practised on trees that already bear fruit, when in- 
tended to change the sorts, or to have different sorts on the 
same tree, or to renew any particular branches of a tree; per- 
forming the operation on young shoots of the year’s, or of one or 
more year’s growth. ‘This is the most suitable time for begin-~ 
ning this operation, although, in some cases, it may be done 
successfully sooner; but from the middle of this month till the 
end of August is the most general season. When buds are 
put in too early, they are apt to spring the same season, and 
not having time to harden or ripen, are often destroyed in 
winter. The buds should always have finished their spring 
erowth, and come off readily in the operation. The buds 
should be taken from the young shoots of the same summer’s 
growth, and, like grafts, should be cut from the most healthy 
trees intended to be propagated. A number of the best and 
moderately strong shoots should be cut each day, as they are 
wanted, and as they are collected, all the leaves should be cut 
off, with about a quarter of an inch of their foot-stalks only 
left, trimming off also the spongy soft ends of the shoots; 
they should then be covered from the air and sun, and taken 
as wanted; and as each cutting furnishes many buds, they 
should be cut into pieces about an inch and a half long, as 
they are inserted into the stocks. Those buds in the middle 
part of the cuttings are preferable to those towards the ends. 

It is the common practice to insert one bud only in each 
stock; but some place two, one on each side, opposite each 
other. 

The proper height at which to bud:the stocks varies according 
to circumstances. For dwarf-trees intended for walls and espa- 
liers, &c. they should be budded from within about three to 
six inches of the bottom, that they may at first furnish branches 
near the ground. For half-standards, at the height of three 
or four feet ; and for full-standards, at from five to six or seven 
feet height ; the stocks being trained accordingly. For half and 
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full-standards, the budding may, however, if necessary, be 
performed as low in the stock as for dwarfs, and the first shoot 
from the bud trained up to a proper height for a stem. 

The proper apparatus for budding are, a small knife with a 
flat thin handle, for preparing the stock and buds for inser- 
tion, and opening the bark of the stock, to admit them, and a 
number of new bass strings to tie them, which should be pre- 
viously well soaked in water to render them more tough. 

As in this operation, the head of the stock is not cut off, as 
in grafting, but left entire till the ensuing spring, and then 
cut off, a smooth part on the side of the stock, at the proper 
height, rather on the northward side, away from the sun, 
should be chosen for the insertion of the buds. This should be 
done by making a horizontal cut across the rind of the stock, 
and from the middle of that a slit downwards about two inches 
in length, so that it may have the form of the letter T, being 
careful not to cut too deep, lest the stock should be wounded ; 
then having cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving the foot- 
stalks remaining, a cross cut should be made about half an 
inch below the eye, and the bud slit off, with part of the wood 
to it, somewhat in the form of an escutcheon: after this, that 
part of the wood which was taken with the bud should be sepa- 
rated, taking care that the eye of the bud be left; all those 
buds which lose their eyes in stripping, are useless ; then gently 
raise the bark of the stock, where the cross incision was made, 
with the flat handle of the knife clear to the wood, and thrust 
the bud into it; placing it smooth between the rind and the 
wood of the stock, cutting off any part of the rind of the bud, 
which may be too long for the slit made in the stock; and 
having thus txactly fitted the bud to the stock, tie them closely 
round with bass mat, beginning at the under part of the slit, 
and proceed to the top, being careful not to bind round the 
eye of the bud, which must be left open and free. 

Although it be the ordinary practice to divest the bud of that 
part of the wood which was taken from the shoot with it, yet 
in many sorts of tender trees, it is better to preserve a little 
wood to the bud, without which they often miscarry. This 
has occasioned some to imagine that some sorts of trees are 
not capable of being propagated by budding. 
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After the buds have been inserted three weeks or a montana, 
they should be examined, to see which of them have taken; 
those which appear shrivelled and black, being dead, but those 
which remain fresh and plump have joined. At this time, the 
bandage should be loosened, which, if not done in time, is 
apt to pinch the stock, and greatly injure, if not destroy the 
bud. 

In the following March, cut off the stock about three inches 
above the bud, in a sloping manner, that the wet may pass 
off, and not enter the stock; the shoot which proceeds from the 
bud, which would otherwise be in danger of being blown out, 
may be tied the first year to the part of the stock left above 
the bud; after which it should be cut off close above the bud, 
that the stock may be covered by it. Some, however, think 
it a better practice to cut it close at once. 

After this, the whole effort of the stock is directed to the 
inserted buds; they soon push forth strong, one shoot from 
each; many shoots also arise from the stock; but these should 
be constantly rubbed off as often as they appear, that all the 
powers of the stock may be collected for the vigor of the bud- 
shoot, from which now commences the tree, and by the end of 
summer is, in some sorts, advanced three or four feet high; and 
in the autumn or spring following, the young trees may be 
transplanted into the places where they are to remain, or they 
may be kept longer in the nursery, according to the purposes 
for which they are designed. 

Shield-budding reversed, differs from the former, in having 
the transverse cut made at the bottom of the perpendicular 
slit, instead of its top, and of course the shield is reversed in 
its position. ‘This mode is sometimes practised, and is pre- 
ferred to the other by those who contend that the sap rises in 
the bark equally with the wood; but as this opinion is on the 
decline, shield-budding is not much used. It is sometimes 
practised in the orange-nurseries, near Genoa, as may be seen 
by orange-trees imported from that country. 

Scallop-budding, is performed on trees having a thick hard 
bark, and is also sometimes done when the bark and wood do 
not readily separate. It is performed by taking a thin tongue- 
shaped section of bark from the side of the stock, and in 
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vaking a similar section from the shoot of buds, but in neither 
case removing the wood. ‘The section or shield, containing 
the bud, is then laid on the corresponding scallop in the 
stock ; its upper edge exactly fitted as in shield-budding, and 
at least one of its edges as in whip-grafting. After this, it is 
tied in the usual way. This sort of budding may be performed 
in spring, or at any season. The French gardeners often bud 
their roses in this manner in spring, and if they fail, they 
have a second chance in July by using common shield-budding. 
Its disadvantages are, that it takes longer time to perform the 
operation, and is less certain of success. 

The late professor Thouin enumerates no less than twenty- 
three species and varieties of budding, but of these, none are 
in practice in this country but the three already described; and 
of these, the first, or common shield-budding, is the most com- 
mon in use. Budded trees are generally two years longer in 
producing their fruit, than grafted ones; but the advantages of 
budding is, that where a tree is rare, a new plant can be got 
from every eye, whereas, by grafting, it can only be got from 
three or four eyes. When grafting has been omitted in spring, 
then budding comes in, as an auxiliary, in summer. Mr. 
Knight has transferred blossom-buds from one tree to the 
barren shoots of another with success. However, he does not 
consider this to be of much utility, but merely a curious ex- 
periment. 


GRAFTING FRUIT-TREES. 


A variety of saddle-grafting is practised in many parts of 
Herefordshire, and is not done till this month, or the latter 
end of the former. It is practised on small stocks, at the 
time the bark is most readily detached from the alburnum. 
The head of the stock is taken off by a single stroke of the 
knife obliquely, so that the incision commences about a dia- 
meter of the stock below the point, where the medulla appears 
in the section of the stock, and ends as much above it on the 
opposite side. The scion, which for this mode of grafting 
should not exceed in diameter half that of the stock, is then to 
be divided longitudinally about two inches upwards from its 
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lower end, into two unequal divisions, by passing the knife 
upwards, just in contact with one side of the medulla. The 
stronger division of the scion is then pared thin at its lower 
extremity, and introduced, as in crown-grafting, between the 
bark and the wood of the stock, and the more slender divi- 
sion is fitted to the stock upon the opposite side. The scion, 
by this means, stands astride of the stock, to which it attaches 
itself in a very complete manner, and covers the top of the 
stock in one season. Apples and pears grafted by this method 
seldom fail, and may be practised with equal success with 
young wood of this year’s growth, as soon as it becomes mode- 
rately firm and hard. 


VINES. 


Vines should be now looked over again, in order to clear 
them from such shoots as have been produced since last month. 
In vines, many small shoots generally rise, one mostly from 
every eye of the same summer’s shoots which were laid in a 
month or two ago; and the same small shoots must now, as 
they are produced, be all displaced, to admit all possible bene- 
fit of the sun and free air to the advancing fruit. 

All ether shoots, wherever placed, that have been lately pro- 
duced, must also now be rubbed off close; and such shoots 
as shall rise any time this month, should, accordingly as they 
come out, be continually taken off, except where good size- 
able shoots advance in or near any vacant parts where a sup- 
ply of young wood appears necessary; in which case, it is 
proper to retain them, and have them trained in regularly. 


WALL-TREES. 


Where wall-trees have not yet had their summer pruning, 
that very needful work should be done in the beginning of the 
month; otherwise, the fruit upon such trees will not only be 
small and ill-grown, but be greatly retarded in attaining ma- 
turity, and will be also of very inferior flavor. Independently of 
retarding the growth and spoiling the taste of the fruit, it is also 
detrimental, in a very great degree, to wall and espalier trees, to 
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neglect the summer pruning and the entire nailing till this 
time; particularly to apricots, peaches, nectarines, and such 
trees as produce their fruit principally upon the one year old 
shoots. It also causes great perplexity to the pruner, to break 
through and regulate such a thicket and confusion of wood, 
requires treble the pains and labour, and cannot be executed 
with such accuracy, as when the work is commenced early in 
the summer. 

There is a very great advantage in beginning early in the 
summer to train the shoots in a proper direction; and, at the 
same time, to clear the trees from all ill-placed, luxuriant, and 
superfluous shoots; for when the useless wood is timely cleared 
out, and the useful shoots laid in closely and regularly to the 
wall, the sun, air, and gentle showers, will, during the whole 
time, have proper access, not only to promote the growth and 
improve the flavor of the fruit, but also to harden or ripen the 
shoots properly, which is absolutely necessary to their pro- 
ducing good fruit and proper wood next year. 

Do not shorten any of the shoots at this time, but let every 
one be laid in at its fuli length, where room admits. Look 
also again over such wall and espalier trees as were pruned 
and nailed the last two months; and see if all the shoots then 
Jaidin, keep firm in their places; and where there are any that 
have been displaced, are loose, or project much from the wall, 
Jet them be now nailed in again close in their proper position. 

Likewise observe if there have been any straggling shoots 
produced since last month, in places where not wanted, and 
let them now be displaced. 


FINAL THINNING OF WALL-FRUITS. 


The stoning of peaches, nectarines, apricots, and plums, 
will now be over, and all danger of their casting their fruit 
at that precarious season be past. They should now be thinned 
out nearly to their respective distances, leaving, however, a 
few more than enough to be picked off occasionally, till towards 
the end of this month or the beginning of next, for fear of 
accidents. Sometimes many will drop off between their stoning, 
and their taking their first swelling, as it is called; but all 
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thinning should be completed before they take their last swell- 
ing, for if delayed longer, it will be too late. With respect 
to the quantity or number proper to be left on a tree, much 
must depend on its size and strength, and whether it be an 
established tree, or still in training. All healthy trees are to 
be allowed to carry a greater quantity than those in a.debilt- 
tated state; young trees still training, unless very gross in- 
deed, should also be well thinned of fruit, else their progress 
in filling their allotted share of the wall or pales will be pre- 
vented. Very luxuriant trees, however, may be allowed to 
carry a larger crop to correct their gross habits; and this, if 
judiciously done, will bring them into better wood than any 
system of pruning that can be adopted. On the larger sorts 
of peaches, apricots, &c., in a healthy full-bearing state, one 
fruit for every square foot of surface may be taken as a good 
medium. ‘That is to say, that a tree occupying a space equal 
to one hundred square feet should be allowed to ripen one 
hundred fruit; the smaller sorts may be allowed to riven one- 
third more, according to their size and the health of the trees. 
Plums should be thinned to a reasonable extent, and not be 
allowed to touch each other if on spurs; and if on young wood, 
and of the larger sorts, to be full six inches apart. Few gar- 
deners have resolution to thin sufficiently, all being ambitious 
of large crops; but by thinning, that which is lost in number 
is more than made up for in weight and quality. It is a just 
observation of a very intelligent gardener, that ‘ every one 
ought to thin his friend’s trees.” The effects of thinning can, 
like most other operations in gardening, only be discovered by 
comparison. Let, therefore, one tree be thinned as above, 
and another only half as much, and it will be found, that the 
tree fully thinned will produce a greater weight of fruit, and 
be incomparably more beautiful and higher in flavor. Apples 
and pears, particularly the finer sorts, should be thinned, and 
the result will be obvious. They should be thinned when 
about half grown, at a time when all chance of their dropping 
off is over. It is not going too far, to say that all small fruits, 
gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and even strawberries, 
should be thinned. These should be thinned with sharp-pointed 
scissars, such as are used for thinning grapes. The best cul- 
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tivators of these fruits thin them very much. Nothing tends 
more to keep fruit-trees in good health than a regularity in 
their crops, and this should always be done some time before 
they swell off for ripening; for if delayed till they be nearly 
full grown, the mischief is in a great measure done, both to 
the tree and to the fruit that is left. 


WATERING WALL-TREES. 


This important business should be persevered in, to all trees, 
excepting those which are ripening their fruit; from these it 
must be withheld until the fruit be gathered, when one or two 
good waterings with the engine should be given. 


DESTROYING INSECTS ON FRUIT-TREES. 


Continue assiduously the destruction of insects of all sorts 
that infest the fruit-garden. Wasps will now be getting strong, 
if care have not been taken to destroy them as they appear. 
The most effectual method to destroy them is to find out their 
nests, and at night introduce a squib made of gunpowder, 
which will stupify them; or brimstone-smoke introduced will 
have the same effect, but it is not so readily forced into the 
remote parts of their subterraneous habitations, as that of gun- 
powder. For the more effectually carrying this work into exe- 
cution, give rewards to boys, and the operatives of the garden, 
for each nest destroyed within a mile of the garden, and let 
each nest so destroyed be brought to the gardener, or whom 
he may appoint, to see that it is done in a proper manner. 
Boys will discover the nests in the day-time, and at night, 
when all the enemy are encamped, fire the train, and their 
destruction follows in a few seconds, not one of them escaping. 
When the squib is fairly introduced, put the foot, or a piece 
of turf, on the hole, to prevent the escape of the smoke, which 
after having been a few minutes in the hole, dig up the nest 
with a spade, and pour plenty of water upon the whole, which 
work up into a complete mortar, with the spade; or else gather 
up the whole, and carry it to the garden for examination. A 
diligent attention to this practice will, in a couple of seasons, 
clear a distance of two miles round the garden entirely from 
these destructive creatures. Phials half filled with any sweet 
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liquid, hung up in the trees amongst the fruit, will destroy 
many, whilst a number may be destroyed during the time they 
are buried in the fruit, which they excavate quite hollow, and 
are so intent upon the fruit, that they will scarcely come out 
of it. They are most voracious, and will devour a vast quan- 
tity of fruit daily. The pieces of meat which they have been 
observed to carry off from a butcher’s stall is truly astonish- 
ing. They are furnished with a natural saw-like proboscis, 
which they are very expert in using to cut off such pieces of 
fruit or meat as they choose. Oil is fatal to all insects when 
dropped upon their backs; it closes up the pores by which 
they breathe: this may be readily applied to them while half 
buried in the fruit. 

The Har-wig (Forficula) and Wood-louse (Oniscus) will 
now prey upon the ripe fruits, and should be destroyed by 
placing bean-stalks (which contain a sweetness within, of which 
they are supposed to be fond) or other hollow substitutes 
for them to retreat into during the day, as both, for the most 
part, commit their depredations in the silence of night; and if 
these be examined every morning, and the insects they contain 
blown out, they may be readily destroyed. 

Slugs will also now ascend the walls in cloudy weather, and 
secrete themselves behind the larger branches, and in the holes 
of the wall, and will commit sad havoc upon wall-fruits, par- 
ticularly nectarines, even in an unripe state; they will strip 
them of their skin, and sometimes eat them up altogether; a 
strict search should be made for them every day, and no part 
of the wall left unexamined; a close attention for a few days 
will rid the trees of them, and no method so good as carefully 
hand-picking them. 

A very infallible trap for these depredators is to make small 
thimble holes, about an inch in depth, near the plants attacked ; 
into these holes the slugs are certain to retreat during the day, 
where they may be destroyed by sprinkling a little quick-lime 
into the holes. We have always found the use of barilla to 
be an efficacious method of killing these vermin. If a person 
were to go over his garden early in the morning, with a little 
bag of barilla, and sprinkle a little on every slug and snail, 
their immediate death will ensue. 
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AUGUST. 


WALL-TREES. 


Wall-trees stiil demand attention; particularly peaches, nec- 
tarines, and such like. 

Let them be once more carefully looked over, and see whe- 
ther all the branches and shoots remain secure in their proper 
places. Where any have been displaced by winds or other 
accidents, let them be nailed up again in a secure and neat 
manner; and where any of the shoots are loose, or project 
from the wall, or have extended in length, let the whole be 
nailed in securely. 

To have the shoots all lie close and regular to the wall is a 
great advantage to the fruit, and is beneficial to the trees, and 
always looks well. 

As the fruits, particularly peaches, nectarines, apricots, and 
the finer plums begin to color, the leaves should be picked 
off that overshadow them, in order to allow the full power of 
the sun to reach the fruit, which will both add to its flavor and 
color. In doing so, care must be taken not to pick them off 
too close, so as to injure the buds; in most cases, if they be 
cut off about the middle, or within an inch or two of their 
base, the buds will not suffer much, and many may be placed 
aside, and will not require to be taken off at all. 


FIG-TREES. 


Fig-trees will now require great care; their fruit will be 
full grown, and begin to ripen, and will require a moderate 
degree of the sun’s heat to forward them, and to give them 
their rea! flavor. 

All strong shoots should be laid close to the wall, but usé 
the knife as little as possible. 

Let no shoots be cut off except those which grow foreright ; 
and such as grow in a proper position should be carefully 
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trained, for those which are now laid in, are the shoots from 
which the fruit is to be expected next year. And as these 
trees bear no fruit except from the one year old shoots, it is 
best to leave a sufficiency at this time, as it will be very easy 
to prune such away (at the general season for pruning) as are 
not wanted. 

Let them be laid in regularly, not one across another, and 
secure them properly, for, on account of the broadness of the 
leaves, the winds and rain have great power over them. 


NEW-BUDDED TREES AND BUDDING. 


Go over the stocks or trees which were budded in July, ana 
let all the bandages be loosened. 

This should generally be done in about three weeks, but 
never exceed a month, after the budding is performed; other- 
wise, as the bud will swell, the sap will be stopped in its 
regular course, and the parts about the bud will be pinched, 
and swell irregularly. 

Likewise in trees budded last year, now advancing in their 
first shoot, examine that part of the stock below the inocula- 
tion; and where there are any shoots sent forth in that place, 
let them be taken off close. 

Budding may still be performed, and will be successful, in 
most sorts of stone-fruit, as peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
plums, &c.; but this must be done in the beginning, and not 
later than the middle of this month. 


CLEARING FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 


Let all fruit-tree borders be now kept clean and free from 
weeds of any kind whatever, and let no Jitter be seen on any 
parts thereof. 

These borders, when kept clean, have not only an agree- 
able appearance to the eye, but have a very beneficial effect on 
the fruit, by reflecting the heat on the fruit, and thereby ripen- 
ing and greatly improving their flavor. 
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GATHERING FRUITS. 


Many sorts of wall and standard fruits will now be ripe, the 
gathering of which is an important part in the practice of gar- 
dening, and one to which sufficient attention is seldom paid. 
It is acommon practice to allow most fruits, when ripe, to fall 
of their own accord; and, in order to prevent the injury they 
may sustain, many plans have been adopted, such as covering 
the borders at the bottom of the walls with moss, or suspending 
nets and mats for them to fall into. Fruits left upon the trees 
till sufficiently ripe to fall of their own accord, are much too 
ripe, and consequently have lost much of their flavor ; besides, 
however good the precautionary measures may be, still many 
are so much bruised as to be unfit to keep many days, and 
often not many hours. It is, therefore, much better to watch 
their ripening, and carefully to gather them as they arrive at 
full maturity, and this is to be ascertained by a close acquaint- 
ance with their natures and sorts. There are certain criteria 
to be fixed upon, by which we may know, with great nicety, 
when certain fruits are in a proper state to gather. Most 
fruits part freely with the tree when ripe, particularly the 
plum; they should not be much handled, as the bloom is apt 
to be rubbed off. Apricots may be accounted ready to gather, 
when the side next the sun feels a little soft upon gentle pres- 
sure with the finger. ‘They adhere firmly to the tree, and 
would remain upon it till over ripe and mealy. Peaches and 
nectarines, if moved upwards and allowed to descend with a 
gentle jerk, will separate from the tree, if ripe. Figs are 
generally ripe when the small end assumes the same color as 
the larger. Apples and pears begin to faJl naturally, when 
ripe. Another and more easy mode of ascertaining the ripe- 
ness of fruit, is to move the fruit up level with the foot-stalk, 
if ripe, it will readily part from the tree. Another criterion is 
to cut up a fruit of the average ripeness of the crop, and if its 
seeds have become brown, or blackish, it is ripe; but if it 
still remain white, it is not ripe. Much has been said of fruit- 
gatherers, &c., but the safest mode is to determine the fact of 
ripeness by some of the above-mentioned criteria. Fruits 
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may, for some time, be retarded in their ripening on the trees ; 
currants, and some thick-skinned gooseberries, may, by cover- 
ing, be retarded till Christmas. Peaches and nectarines may, 
by the same means, be kept hanging on the trees for a fort- 
night after they are ripe. This, to a certain degree, injures 
their flavor, but it is often found necessary in order to suit the 
arrangements of the owner. Peaches, and other tender fruits, 
may be kept for some time, if gathered before they are fully 
ripe, and placed in boxes in a cold cellar or ice-house; and 
fruits even gathered in the morning, if placed in the ice-house, 
are supposed to be improved in flavor when sent to the table 
in the afternoon. 

During the season of the finer fruits, the walls should be 
gone over once at least, if not twice every day, and all ripe 
fruit gathered carefully by hand, bruising it as little as pos- 
sible, and carefully laying it in a flat level-bottomed basket, 
which should be carried by a second person. The bottom of 
the basket should be covered with some fine dry moss, Hyp- 
num or Sphagnum, and over it a sheet or sheets of clean 
paper, upon which the fruit should be carefully placed in rows, 
and steadily carried along until the whole be gathered, or until 
the bottom of the basket be covered; but in no case, parti- 
cularly when gathering peaches or nectarines, put more in one 
basket than what will cover the bottom. Carry this basket to 
the fruit-room, and, to prevent an unnecessary handling of 
the fruit, leave them in the basket until wanted for use. With 
another basket, or baskets, according to the quantity to be 
gathered, proceed again until the whole be collected. But 
where there are a number of trees, and the quantity of fruit 
great, the best only should be thus carefully collected, and 
another basket should be carried, into which all such as may 
have fallen, or be in any way injured, should be placed, and 
these also should be carried to the fruit-room till wanted for 
the kitchen, for stewing or other culinary purposes, or other- 
wise disposed of as may be desired. All other fruits should 
be collected according to this manner. Such as are much de- 
stroyed with wasps and other insects should be left on the 
ground, or stuck on the trees, as while they last, the insects 
will not attack the other fruit; they will act as baits for them 
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at the same time, and should be looked to frequently, and as 
many of the insects killed as possible. Notwithstanding this 
care of gathering them daily, many will fall, but in order to 
save them as much as possible, it will be advisable to have 
either mats or nets suspended for them to fall into; it will save 
many from being dashed to pieces, or so bruised as to be unfit 
for use. At that season, when peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
and plums most abound, the supply should be given in for 
preserving and such like uses, in order that when the later sorts 
come in, the demand may not be so great for them for the des- 
sert, as to be attended with inconvenience to the gardener to 
spare them. ‘This ought to be considered of all fruits while 
they are in plenty, in order to avoid disappointment and un- 
pleasant altercations. 

Jargonelle, bergamots, and other pears; jennetting, sum- 
mer pearmain, and other apples, which ripen in July and Au- 
gust, should be eaten from the tree, or within a few days after 
they are pulled; they should not be allowed to drop, and they 
lose much of their flavor by keeping. When gathered, they 
should be laid upon the shelves of the fruit-room, laying paper 
under them; but on no account lay them upon moss, hay, or 
brown paper, either of which will give them a bad flavor; 
neither should they be laid in heaps, nor too closely together, 
but should be laid out quite separate and distinct, so that they 
will not even touch each other. Free air should be admitted 
at all times into the fruit-room at this season, and in damp 
weather, a gentle fire should be kept up, in order to dry any 
damp that may have arisen in the room. Cherries and plums 
should for the most part be gathered from the trees, as should 
be all small fruits, and as soon before they are used as pos- 
sible, as they lose their flavor by keeping. 


PACKING FRUIT FOR CARRIAGE. 


Fruit sent to any distance should not be packed in baskets, 
as it is liable to be injured by being bruised. Boxes of tin or 
deal should be used for this purpose, and of sizes according to 
the quantity to be sent. These boxes, if of wood, should be 
made of inch deal, and secured at the corners with iron 
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clamps, and secured with locks, each lock having two keys, 
one to be kept by the person who packs the fruit, and the 
other by the person who unpacks it. ‘These two keys to an- 
swer the locks of all the boxes. In packing the fruits, the 
heaviest and largest should be put in the bottom, and the 
lightest and more delicate on the top. Thus, melons, apples, 
and pears, should be put in the bottom, each wrapped up ina 
separate piece of clean paper, and packed in amongst clean 
well-dried moss; species of Sphagnum or Hypnum to be pre- 
ferred ; over them may be packed peaches, apricots, plums, and 
grapes, each first wrapped up in vine leaves, and over them a 
piece of clean paper, and laid level in, and packed tightly 
with moss. Strawberries, gooseberries, currants, and rasp- 
berries, should be put into shallow tin boxes, each sort se- 
parately, and packed in the larger box beneath the peaches and 
grapes. In packing, observe to lay the fruits in regular layers, 
and between each layer a course of moss; continue this till 
the box be full, which should be made up with moss, if there 
be not a sufficient quantity of fruits to fill it, to prevent any 
friction amongst the fruits. The lid should be then secured 
down with a lock, but not with nails, for the difficulty of get- 
ting them out would shake the fruits too much. The moss 
should always be returned in the boxes, which, if kept dry 
and well aired, will generally last all the season. 


DESTROYING INSECTS ON FRUIT-TREES. 


Continue the destruction of all insects on fruit-trees. As 
many fruits will now be ripening, the use of the garden-engine 
must be suspended. If it has been freely used, as directed 
hitherto, there will be no fear of the red spider, or any other of 
the smaller insects, doing much injury. Slugs will, in wet 
weather, be both numerous and destructive; they must be, as 
has been already directed, picked up wherever they appear ; 
and the destruction of wasps and large black flies should be 
regularly attended to, both of which will make sad havoc 
amongst the finer fruits at this season. 
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COVERING UP TO RETARD SMALL FRUITS, 


Red and white currants, and Morella cherries, planted on 
north aspects should, as they ripen, be covered up with nets 
to protect them from birds; and many of the currant-bushes 
may be covered with large garden-mats, which will preserve 
them till a late period. ‘The late and thick-skinned gooseber- 
ries, red and white currants, in quarters or rows round the 
sides of the walks, should be examined, and such as are best 
loaded with fruit should be covered up with mats or nets. 
Where these fruits are planted in lines in the quarters of the 
garden, a quantity of wattled hurdles will be found extremely 
useful for this purpose, placing a row of them along both 
sides of the bushes, about two or two and a half feet distant 
at the bottom, and brought together at the top and tied with 
cords, placing each hurdle close to the other, so as to exclude 
birds from getting in. In such places, as it is likely that they 
will get in at, a few small branches of spruce, or other thick- 
growing trees, should be drawn in, so as to thicken them suffi- 
ciently. The ends of each row should be secured with a piece 
of mat. At any time that birds should get in, they can be 
easily killed or driven out, by opening the end mat and begin- 
ning at the other, with a small stick drive them out. This 
mode of preserving small fruits we have found to answer much 
better than any other; for if the bushes were summer pruned, 
as already advised, a freer circulation of air passes among the 
bushes, and prevents the fruit from moulding and spoiling, 
which it is very apt to do when covered with mats; and the 
expense of hurdles is much less than that of mats, and can be, 
if taken care of, made to last for several years, and are ex- 
tremely useful for many other purposes in the garden, such as 
shading newly-planted crops in sunny weather, and for pro- 
tecting early spring crops from the effects of frost, &c. 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES 
Strawberries may now be planted. The strongest plants 
should be chosen, and if the roots be well puddled before 
planting, and a good watering given as soon as planted, they 
will soon strike root, and be established before the approach 
of winter. 


_ —" 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 


These fruits will now require particular attention, many of 
them will be ripe and ripening. The use of the engine should 
now be withheld, until the crop be all gathered. Any shoots 
that may have been displaced from the wall by winds or other- 
wise, should be neatly nailed in, and all useless and ill-placed 
shoots taken off. Where leaves hang over, and overshadow 
the fruit, they should be taken off, as directed last month, so 
that the fruit may derive all possible benefit from the sun, both 
to improve its flavor and color. As most fruits swell best 
when not too much exposed to the sun, this picking off of 
the leaves should not take place until they show symptoms 
of ripening; the influence of the sun for a few days will be 
sufficient to effect the desired object. In gathering such as 
are ripe, attend to the instructions given last month. 


VINES. 


The vines on the walls should be looked over, all use- 
less lateral shoots pinched off, and all straggling branches 
nailed in closely to the wall, both to allow the sun getting in to 
the fruit, and also to ripen the wood for next year. Where 
the bunches are too much shaded, some of the leaves should 
be picked off, but in doing so, take great care not to overdo 
it; leave the whole or most part of the foot-stalk of the leaf 
attached to the wood, and take as few as possible away, as 
the vine suffers much from the loss of its leaves. Any shoots 
that were not shortened before, should be now done, to allow 
as much light as possible to the fruit and to avoid confusion. 
The earlier grapes on favorable situations beginning to ripen, 
should have the benefit of the sun as much as possible, and if 
the wasps or birds attack them, they should be protected from 
both by being put into thin crape, or gauze bags, putting one 
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bunch only in each, and having the bags made of different 
sizes for that purpose. Such grapes as are not so forward, 
should be thinned out for good; it is of much importance that 
this be done in time; and also let them be well thinned to 
allow them room to swell, and the sun to ripen them. 


APPLES, PEARS, AND OTHER TREES UPON WALLS. 


These trees should be examined, and where required, all 
young or loose shoots carefully nailed to the wall, and, as 
directed for peaches and nectarines, those leaves which shade 
the finest fruit should be taken off, and all useless wood cleared 
away to prevent shade and confusion. Such of these fruits as 
are ripe, or ripening, should be carefully gathered when fit, 
choosing the middle of the day, when the sun has dried up all 
moisture, and carefully, without bruising them, removed to the 
shelves of the fruit-room, and there laid on sheets of clean 
printing paper. Never use for this purpose either coarse 
brown paper, or hay, or moss, for all communicate an un- 
pleasant taste to the fruit. The room should be kept well 
aired, in fine weather by admitting a free current of air through 
it, and in damp weather, by having a fire occasionally in it. 
The fruit should be occasionally turned over, and all that show 
any symptoms of decay entirely removed. 


FRUITS UPON ESPALIER AND STANDARD-TREES. 


The espalier-trees should be regulated exactly as if they 
were on walls, and the standards, where it is convenient from 
their height to be easily got at, should be also thinned of 
superfluous wood and leaves, to allow the action of air and 
sunshine to pass freely to the fruit, as well as to disencumber 
the trees of all useless wood, which will take much nourish- 
ment from the fruit and more useful wood. Such of the fruits 
as are ripe should be carefully picked and laid by, as directed 


above. For further directions for storing fruits, see newt 
month. | 
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DESTROYING INSECTS UPON FRUIT-TREES. 


Never lose sight of this object, even when the crop is ga- 
thered. Therefore, when a tree gets disloaded of its fruit, 
resume the use of the garden-engine with great force upon 
them, particularly apricots, peaches, and plums. The red 
spider will often begin to show itself again, having, from the 
respite gained, while the fruit was ripening and ripe, gained 
considerable strength. The destruction of this very formidable 
enemy, by destroying at this time his thousands, will prevent 
his millions from coming forth in spring. The slugs and 
wasps will now be strong; every means should be adopted to 
destroy them: the directions given already, if acted upon with 
perseverance, will subdue them. 


PREPARE FOR PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 


Towards the end of this month prepare the ground where 
new plantations of fruit-trees are to be made. ‘The directions 
already given on this head, if acted upon, will be sufficient to 
render any repetition here unnecessary. Many fruit-trees of 
the earlier sorts will have their wood sufficiently ripened, by 
the end of this month, to admit of their being transplanted. 
One advantage will be gained by early autumn planting: the 
roots will, if supplied with plenty of water, and puddled 
as already recommended, soon push out fresh fibres, and be 
so far established before winter, that their change will 
not be much observed in spring. This is a good season for 
removing the earlier sorts of peaches and other stone fruits; 
and, if carefully done, a crop may be expected of them the 
ensuing spring. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strawberries should now be planted; this season and spring 
being the best, although under favorable circumstances, they 
may be planted at almost any other season. They should be 
copiously supplied with water when planted, and the ground 
trenched at least two feet deep. As their roots penetrate to 
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a great depth, the ground cannot well be made too rich for 
them. Such strawberries as are planted in lines in the fruit- 
garden should have their runners cut. off, and a good quantity 
of rich manure dug in between the rows, and the ground left 
as rough as possible. Do not, however, cut off all their leaves, 
as has been long the practice, as it evidently injures the plants, 
and leaves the tender buds without any protection during the 
winter. 


CLEARING THE FORDERS ABOUT WALL-TREES. 


The fruit-tree borders should be kept neat and clean by 
repeated hoeing and raking. ‘They should be cropped at this 
season, chiefly with light crops, such as lettuce, endive, and 
other salads, which will neither shade the trees, nor exhaust 
the borders. It is, however, often necessary to have crops of 
early cabbage, cauliflowers, &c. upon them for protection during 
winter, and for accelerating their growth in spring. These 
cannot do any possible injury to the trees, provided that a due 
proportion of well made compost be added previously to each 
crop that is calculated to exhaust the ground. Salads will do 
little injury to these borders, and none at all, if they be pre- 
viously assisted with a slight compost manure. 


DIGGING THE GROUND BETWEEN THE ROWS OF GOOSEBERRIES 
AND CURRANTS. 


The borders and quarters amongst these plants may be dug 
as soon as convenient, after the crops are gathered; and, if 
ground be scarce, the intervals between the rows may be 
cropped with winter spinach, late turnips, or any of the bras- 
sica tribe; if cropped with any of these, unless the ground be 
very rich, give a moderate dunging. If there be no intention 
to crop this ground, then let the whole be dug, leaving the 
surface as rough as possible, so that it may be the more fully 
exposed to the action of the frosts and air. 
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OCTOBER. 


GENERAL CARE OF WALL AND ESPALIER-TREES,. 


The season of pruning and training these trees is now over, 
for what is called the summer pruning; and towards the end 
of the month, that of the winter pruning will be commencing. 
Those trees which have been disloaded of their fruit, should 
now be gone over with a light birch-broom, or straight switch 
or cane, and all the ripe or decaying leaves brushed off. This 
will greatly forward the ripening of the wood, and the matura- 
tion of the blossom-buds for next year. This brushing should 
be cautiously performed, never brushing much ata time. The 
shoots from which the leaves are to be displaced should be 
gently stroked upwards and outwards, but never the reverse 
way of the buds, for fear of injuring them. Standard-trees 
exposed to the wind seldom require this care, but as the wind 
has not the same power on wall and espalier-trees, it becomes 
essentially necessary. 


GATHERING AND STORING WINTER-FRUITS. 


Most apples and pears will be fit for gathering from the 
first till towards the end of the month. This, however, will 
depend on the season being early or late, and likewise the 
situation. These fruits, under most circumstances, will be 
in general ripe by the end of this month. Apples and pears 
will be fully ripe for gathering when their seeds change from 
a white to a darker color, and they should be gathered by the 
hand, and not allowed to fall of their own accord, nor yet to 
be shaken off the tree by force. They should be picked both 
from walls, espaliers, and standard-trees, individually, and 
carefully put into baskets; this, with the convenience of proper 
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ladders, can be as easily and nearly as soon done as if shaken 
down by force, and half of them spoiled. The expense ot 
gathering them in this way will be more than defrayed by 
saving the fruit from bruises. When they are gathered from 
the tree, they should be carried into the fruit-room, and care- 


fully arranged on the several shelves. The gathering of these - 


fruits should be confined to the middle part of the day, when 
all damp is dissipated. Examine the trees several times before 
the operation commences, to determine that all the dew or wet 
is off the leaves, as well as the fruit. Where the quantity ot 
fruit is considerable, it will be impossible to spread it all out 
on shelves, neither is there any necessity for so doing. All 
the more common and less valuable sorts, chiefly preserved for 
culinary purposes, may, when carefully gathered, be removed 
to the fruit-room, and laid up in heaps to sweat. This prac- 
tice is not generally advocated in this century, but the most 
scientific horticulturists of the last adopted it with success, 
and we can see no reasonable objection to its being done to 
such fruits, at least, as are designed for the kitchen. By thus 
sweating them a little, a quantity of moisture is thereby got 
rid of, which is, probably, no detriment to the fruit, and must 
certainly contribute to its keeping. 

After the fruit has remained to sweat for a _ days, it 
should be carefully examined, and all wiped quite dry with a 
cloth, and laid out thinly for a few hours to dry still more 
effectually, then they should be packed in boxes or hampers, 
with clean meadow hay, free from must or bad smell, and each 
sort kept by itself, as they will not all keep equally well. The 
quantity of hay should be no more than just sufficient to pre- 
vent each layer of fruit touching each other; and when the 
box or hamper is full, let it be correctly labeled with the name, 
and time to which it is supposed to keep, and then the boxes 
or hampers should be packed close up to prevent confusion, 
the later kinds nearest the ground, and those that will be first 
ready for use on the top. These ought to be examined through 
the winter, and taken out, and any decayed ones removed, and 
the whole wiped clean and repacked again, observing to dry 
the hay, if at all damp, before using it a second time, or sub- 
stituting sweet fresh hay in preference. The boxes are to be 
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preferred to hampers, and the closer that they are wiade the 
better to exclude air, the better will the fruit keep. They 
should not be examined until they have been a considerable 
time in the boxes; this must be determined upon according to 
the nature of the fruit, whether it be a good keeping sort or 
not. For the finer kinds of apples and pears, more care should 
be taken of them, as their quantity will not be so great. Mr. 
Knight has, in one of his valuable papers, given the following 
as the most successful mode of keeping the finer apples and 
pears: ‘‘ The most successful method of preserving apples and 
pears which,” he says, “ I have tried, has been placing them 
in glazed earthen vessels, each containing about a gallon, 
(called provincially steens,) and surrounding each fruit with 
paper: but it is probable that the chaff of oats, if free from 
moisture, or any offensive smell, might be used with advantage 
instead of paper, and with much less expense or trouble. 
These vessels, being perfect cylinders about a foot each in 
height, stand very conveniently on each other, and thus present 
the means of preserving a large quantity of fruit in a small 
room; and if the spaces between the top of one vessel and the 
base of another be filled with a cement, composed of two parts 
of the curd of skimmed milk and one of lime, by which the 
air will be excluded, the latter kinds of apples and pears will 
be preserved with little change in their appearance, and with- 
out any danger of decay, from October till February and 
March. A dry and cold situation, in which there is little 
change of temperature, is the best for the vessels; but I have 
found the merits of pears to be greatly increased, by their being 
taken from the vessels about ten days before they are wanted 
for use, and being kept in a warm room, for warmth at this, 
as at all other periods, accelerates the maturity of the pear. 
The same agent accelerates its decay also; and a warmer climate 
contributes to the superior success of the French gardeners, 
which probably arises only from the circumstance of their fruit 
being the produce of standard or espalier-trees.” 

The above is the rationale of Mr. Knight’s practice, and 
exactly agrees in principle with our own, which we have adopted 
for several years; the only difference is, that we have kept our 
fruit in strong boxes filled with dry sharp sand, in which the 
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fruit was packed and secured in a dry room, and as much ex- 
cluded from the air as possible. By this means, the better 
keeping apples and pears will keep till April and May, and 
some will keep till June. However, it is probable that fruits 
packed in charcoal, or very dry bog-mould, may keep much 
longer. 


PLANTING FRUIT-TREES, 


If plantations of fruit-trees be intended, during the next or 
the succeeding months, it will be now necessary to begin pre- 
paring for that purpose; for full directions see the Planting of 
Fruit-trees, and Preparation of Soils for them. Ifit has been 
a good season, fruit-trees will be fit for transplanting by the 
end of this month, and for light soils it is the best season in 
the year. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Plantations of gooseberries, currants, and raspberries, where 
wanted, should be made towards the end of this month. They 
will be pretty well rooted before winter. 


PRESERVING SMALL FRUITS. 


The gooseberry and currants matted or netted up should 
occasionally, in dry days, be uncovered, and all decaying leaves 
picked off, and every thing removed that has a tendency to 
produce mouldiness, or rottenness. When they are perfectly 
dry, mat or net them up again, so as to exclude birds, &c. 
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NOVEMBER. 


PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 


The pruning of fruit-trees of all sorts may be begun this 
month, excepting figs, and peaches, the wood of which is not 
yet sufficiently ripe. Where there is much pruning to be done, 
the standard fruit-trees may be first operated upon, as the 
majority of them will now be sufficiently ripe for that purpose ; 
and by the time that they are finished, those on the espaliers, 
and afterwards the wall-trees, may be proceeded with. It is of 
importance, in extensive gardens, to begin winter-pruning at an 
early period, that there may be plenty of time to do the whole 
ina proper manner. In going over standard-trees at this time, 
if they be old, and much crowded with old spurs, they should 
be cut out in a regular thinning manner, and all superfluous 
young wood, that is not wanted to form branches to fill up any 
vacancy, or to replace any old worn out ones, should be 
cleared away, ani even some of the old branches should be 
cut out in such a way, as to keep up a succession of young 
wood in every part of the tree. If this be properly attended 
to, the trees will remain much longer in a healthy state, than 
if allowed to grow on without such a provision being made for 
forming a supply of bearing wood. Trees much debilitated 
and decayed, should be headed down to within a few inches of 
the graft or bud, as directed in the spring months; proper 
Jadders and pruning instruments should be used, so that the 
operation may be performed without injury to the trees. 


PRUNING AND TRAINING VINES ON THE OPEN WALLS. 


It is a general practice to prune vines on the open walls in 
spring, but as they are apt to bleed much, if that operation 
be delayed until the sap has risen, we deem it the safest way to 
perform it in'autumn as soon as the leaves have fallen, and the 


‘wood is sufficiently ripened, or as soon after as convenient. 
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Vines on the open walls, in favorable situations, are no un- 
important part of the produce of the fruit-garden; and, in 
situations where the fruit does not quite ripen in ordinary sea- 
sons, it is, in its unripe state, of some consequence to the 
owner, not only for the use of the kitchen, but also for the 
more important purpose of wine-making. 

Vines, under such circumstances, may be trained and pruned 
in a variety of forms, and fancy may here be more indulged 
than with such as are in the vinery. As this plant, like some 
others, produces its fruit on young shoots arising from the 
wood of the preceding season, it therefore becomes necessary 
that, that description of wood should be encouraged and equally 
distributed over the whole tree; and as the vine is apt to be- 
come naked, or thin of such wood towards the bottom, parti- 
cularly under bad management, it is the more necessary to 
point out the necessity of counteracting that habit by a judi- 
cious use of the pruning-knife. However advantageous it 
may be in the management of vines under glass, to retain the 
shoots at some length, often of several feet, it is obvious that 
the same principle is not applicable to those in the open air. 
The practice of those, who cultivate vineyards for the purpose 
of wine-making, teaches us that cutting them short is advan- 
tageous, even in good climates; it is therefore more so with 
us in our less congenial one; and the success of those, who 
with us have carried this branch of horticulture to any extent, 
bears us out in the assertion. Vines in the open air break 
more regularly than when forced; therefore there can be no 
want of fruitful shoots, should the wood of the present year 
be shortened in at this time, to two, or often, where the buds 
are strong, to one eye. However, the eye nearest to the old 
wood is often weak, and less likely to produce a fruitful shoot. 
Our practice, in such cases, has been to rub off the eye nearest 
to the old wood, when weak, and to depend upon the next two 
for our supply. Where neatness is attended to in the minu- 
tie, this practice we own will in time make the spurs more 
bulky, but the extent of the crop will be proportionably great. 
As the finest flavored grapes are supposed to be produced at 
the extremities of the branches, or on those that are faithest 
from the root, it consequently follows that a mode of training 
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similar to figs. 1, 2, and 3, will have that effect within the 
least space of wall, wholly occupied with vines. 
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In conformity to this idea, as well as filling the empty spaces 
upon walls before the permanent trees fully extend themselves, 
a correspondent in the Horticultural Society’s ‘Transactions, 
proposes to train vines “ horizontally under the coping of a 
garden-wall to a great distance, and by inverting the bearing 
shoots, the spaces between the other fruit-trees, and the top 
of the wall, could readily be filled up; and if different vines 
were enarched to the horizontal branch, the south wall of a 
large garden might be furnished with a variety of sorts from 
the stem and root of a single plant, the roots of which would 
not incumber the border, in which the other fruit-trees are. 


—— 
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growing. I have,” he says, ‘‘ an experiment of this kind now 
in progress in my garden. Within a few years past, I have 
cradually trained bearing branches of a small black cluster 
srape, to the distance of nearly fifty feet from the root, and | 
find the bunches every year grow larger and ripen earlier, a: 
the shoots continue to advance.” ° 

According to Knight's theory of the circulation of the sap 
the ascending sap must necessarily become enriched by the 
nutritious particles it meets with in its progress through the 
vessels of the alburnum; “ but I suppose,” he adds, “ that 
there are certain limits, beyond which the sap would be so 
loaded with nutriment, that it could not freely circulate.” 

In pruning the vine at any season, or in any way, it is ne- 
cessary to make the cut at least half an inch above the eye 
from whence the shoot is expected to spring; and it must be 
done in a sloping direction, to prevent the lodgement of mois- 
ture, which might tend to bring on decay, and consequently 
the ruin of the bud or embryo shoot. When the operation of 
pruning is completed, the shoots should be neatly nailed again 
to the walls, and they will require no farther care till the sea- 
son of summer-pruning arrives. 

In regard to the method of training and fastening the shoots 
of vines on the roofs of cottages, Mr. Latham of Aylesbury, 
recommends the following plan. He says, in the Gardener’s 
Magazine, that gardeners and others are often deterred from 
training trees over slate and tile roofs, from the expense and 
trouble of trellis-work; but, by following the simple method 
attempted to be shewn on the annexed sketch, slating and 
tiling may soon be covered with the rich clothing of the 
grape-tree. 
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In the winter-pruning, take pieces of tin, six or seven inches 
in length, (fig. a b), the refuse of the tin-workers’ shops will 
do, and at convenient distances turn it over the shoot intended 
to remain, and thrust part of the two ends (aa) between the 
tiles or slates. The weight of the incumbent tile or slate 
will be sufficient to keep the shoot in the place, so as not to 
be disturbed by winds. 


PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 


All sorts of fruit trees may now be planted, if the weather 
be fine and the ground tolerably dry. It is, however, not 
advisable to plant in heavy wet lands at this season, for spring 
planting will, in such cases, be attended with more success. 
However, in lands tolerably dry, if the ground has been 
prepared as directed in January, February, &c. they may 
be planted in dry days, any time from the beginning of this 
month till the beginning of April. 


PRUNING SMALL FRUITS. 


Such plants as gooseberries, currants, and raspberries, 
should now be pruned, if there be time to spare. However, 
any time from now till the end of February will do equally 
well. Nevertheless, the more of this work which is done at this 
time, the less will be left to be done in the spring, which is 
generally a busy time for the gardener. It ought to be a 
maxim never lost sight of, ‘* Never to leave for to-morrow, 
what can conveniently be done to-day.” We can form no 
idea of the hinderance and obstruction which we may meet 
with in the winter months, therefore the more that is done 
now, with propriety, to forward the work of the garden, the 
greater the benefit which will be derived. 
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PLANTING SMALL FRUITS. 


All sorts of small fruits, such as gooseberries, currants, and 
raspberries, should now be planted, if not done last month, 
unless the weather and soil be both very wet, in that case, the 
planting may with propriety be delayed some time longer. 


DIGGING THE GROUND AMONG SMALL FRUITS. 


As the pruning of these plants proceeds, let the ground be 
dug up in as rough a manner as possible, so that all the weeds, 
&c. may be buried; and if it be found inconvenient to prune 
them now, nevertheless let the digging go on, and take the 
opportunity of a few frosty days to prune them, when the 
ground will be hard enough to bear without much treading. 
If this rough digging can be done twice throughout the winter 
months, there is no doubt but the eggs or larvae of many insects 
will be destroyed, by being turned up and thereby exposed to 
the frost, and more particularly to birds, which will now be 
more industrious in looking for such food, as their other 
sources of support are now nearly exhausted. 


GATHERING LATE FRUITS. 


If the season has been late, many of the late fruits will, 
probably, not yet be gathered in; this should now be done, 
before the frosts set in too severely upon them, and in that 
case, spoil them for keeping. In backward situations, the late 
fruits should have as much of the tree as possible, even although 
a slight frost should happen. It is of the utmost consequence 
to them that they be fully ripened; for if pulled before they be 
ripe, they will not keep so well, and are apt to shrivel and lose 
their flavor. Such, therefore, as can be for some time, pre- 
viously to ripening, covered at night with mats, for fear of 
frost, will be much benefited thereby. For directions for 
gathering and storing, see (Jast month). 


DIGGING THE GROUND AMONG YOUNG ORCHARD-TREES. 


The following has been laid down by the late Nicol for the 
management of young orchard-grounds, until the trees come toa 
full bearing state, and the practice probably cannot be improved. 
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“If the cultivation of orchard-fruits be industriously fol- 
lowed, the ground among the trees should be digged and kept 
with the hoe, for the first seven or eight years after planting. 
In order to defray the expense incurred in doing so, it is very 
proper to crop the ground with vegetables to a certain extent; 
but by no means to such an extent as to injure the trees; 
which, however, is too frequently the case, and is very erro- 
neous. If the following rule, with respect to this matter were 
followed, the expense of keeping the ground and the rent would 
ve fully paid; and the trees would not be injured, but, on the 
contrary, be benefited. Crop to within two feet of the trees 
the first year; a yard the second; four feet the third; and so 
on until finally relinquished ; which of course would be against 
the eighth year, provided the trees were planted at the dis- 
tances, and as directed in ‘‘ The Planting of Orchards.” 

** By this time, if the kinds have been well chosen, the 
temporary trees will be in full bearing, and will forthwith de- 
fray every necessary expense while they remain, or until the 
principal trees come into a bearing state, and it becomes neces- 
sary to remove them; after which, the ground should be sown 
down in grass. But until then, the ground should be pro- 
perly cultivated, though not cropped, close to the trees; and 
a moderate quantity of manure should be digged in every se- 
cond or third season. 

‘ This is a very proper time for doing so, whether the inter- 
vals be under crop or not. If they be under crop, pay respect 
to the spaces next the trees only ; but if not, the whole ground 
may be digged. It should be laid up in a rough manner,” as 
we have so often recommended, “ giving it as much surface as 
possible, in order that the weather may fully act upon and 
meliorate the soil, thus fallowing it as far as the case will 
admit. Observe to dig carefully near the trees, and so as not 
to hurt their roots and fibres.” 

In digging among trees at all times, particularly where the 
soil is shallow and the roots near the surface, we would re- 


commend using a fork instead of a spade, as less likely to in- 
jure the roots. 
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DECEMBER. 


There is searcely any thing to be done in the fruit-garden 
this month, that cannot be done, with equal propriety, either 
the preceding month, or in the two subsequent months; we 
would, therefore, advise a speedy fulfilment of the directions 
laid down for Jast month and in January. This may be called 
the dead time of the year. However, neatness and regularity 
should ever be before the eyes of the gardener, who wishes to 
excel. In this month, when the weather will permit, all spare 
ground in the fruit-garden, which is not under crop, should be 
trenched, where the roots of the trees will admit of it; and 
where not, it should be rough dug. Pruning of every tree . 
should be forwarded with all diligence; and where grounds or 
borders are in want of renewing, preparatory to being new 
planted, that work should be gone on with. ‘The clearing of 
fruit-trees of moss and insects, as far as the latter can be 
effected, should occupy a share of his attention. In the com- 
post-yard, much is to be done in turning over compost heaps, 
and in bringing in fresh matter for forming others. Indeed, 
this’is one of the most useful employments of the gardener in 
winter, and one that is more neglected than any other. 
Wherever alterations are going on, on the manor, in the park, 
or by the sides of turnpike, or other roads, the gardener is 
most likely to find materials which will be either in their na- 
tural state highly useful to him for his fruit-tree borders, or 
by preparations, by adding manure or other materials, to cor- 
rect the lightness or stiffness of such matter to a proper tex- 
ture, to be afterwards allowed to prepare for a year, and 
during that time frequently turned over and well incorporated. 
Such preparations are of all the most useful for producing fine 
fruit and healthy trees, and should be collected in quantities, 
according to the size and circumstances of the place. In all 
places, the gardener should be allowed a horse or two, for the 
sole use of the garden; by such regulation much will be done 
that otherwise would be left undone, and no employment can 
be of so much consequence as the collection of materials for 
compounds; and this cannot be done if the means be not 
allowed him. 
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ARRANGED AS DESSERT AND CULINARY FRUITS. 


AprLe, Pynes Malus, of Linneus,—belongs to the class Icosandria, and order 
Pentagynia, and natural order Rosacea. Is a native of Britain, as well as most 
parts of Europe. 

The apple is, of all the numerous fruits cultivated in the British gardens, the 
most useful; and is brought to a higher degree of perfection with less trouble than 
any other. It can accommodate itself almost to all soils, situations, and climates, 
that the middle and southern parts of Europe afford. At what time, or in what 
manner, the cultivated apple attracted the notice of the inhabitants of these king- 
doms is not known. The uncultivated apple, or crab, must have been known to 
the aborigines ; and the cultivated apple, in all probability, was introduced by the 
Romans. Pliny, the Roman Historian and Naturalist, knew of twenty varieties. 
It is probable that all, or at least part of those were brought by that people into 
this island; and if they, as well as other fruits, were lost after the Romans deserted 
this country, they must have been re-introduced by the Normans, soon after the 
conquest. It is not improbable, but that many of the apples intreduced by the Ro- 
mans were first planted in the neighbourhood of Hereford, where the Romans 
were long stationed. Haller mentions apple-trees in Herefordshire that had attained 
the great age of one thousand years, and were still prolific; but Mr. Knight con- 
siders two hundred years to be the ordinary duration of that tree. Herefordshire, 
it appears, was planted with apple and pear-trees at an early period: the aged 
pear-tree at Holme Lacey being a proof of that circumstance, as well as of the great 
longevity of that tree. Lord Scudamore, the then proprietor of Holme Lacey, while 
ambassador at the court of France, in Charles the First’s time, is said to have col- 
lected, in Normandy, grafts of cider-apples, which he afterwards had grafted and 
planted in Herefordshire. In Henry the Eighth’s time, his fruiterer, Harris, planted 
many Flanders apples and pears in Kent, probably some of which remain till this 
day. Of the merits, or number of varieties of apples cultivated so early, we have 
no certain information; and it would be unjust to judge of them by their present 
qualities. They, like most other plants, are supposed to have a limited duration; 
and therefore, on taking a retrospective view of the fruits of the early cultivators, 
or judging of the merits of such fruits by the old trees found near monastic ruins, 
we should not be doing them sufficient justice, as they are found so degenerated, or 
diseased, as no longer to deserve the attention of the cultivator; still they may 
have been excellent fruits when in their prime. Knight observes, ‘the moi, and its 
successful rival the red-streak, the musts, and golden pippin, are in the last stage of 
decay, and the stire and fox-whelp are hastening rapidly after them.” The same 
horticulturist, after having made a variety of experiments to propagate or renew 
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the old sorts of apples, comes to this conclusion: ‘‘I think,” he says, ‘that I am 
Justified in the conclusion, that all plants of this species, however propagated from 
the same stock, partake in some degree of the same life, and will attend the 
progress of that life in the habits of its youth, its maturity, and its decay; though 
they will not be any way affected by any incidental injuries the parent tree may 
sustain after they are detached from it.” Speachly, and latterly Williamson, in 
Hort. Trans., consider that the deterioration of the apple and pear, as well as other 
fruits, may be owing to the changes to which the climate of this country is supposed 
to have been subject; and that the return of genial seasons will restore to us, from 
old trees, as good fruit as heretofore. Such also is the opinion of the compiler of 
the Encyclopedia of Gardening; that intelligent writer considers Knight’s doctrine 
contrary to the general analogy of vegetable life. ‘It is,” he observes, ‘* unques- 
tionably true, that all varieties have a tendency to degenerate into the primitive 
character of the species ; but to him it appears equally true, that any variety may 
be perpetuated, with all its excellences, by proper culture; and, more especially, 
varieties of trees. However unsuccessful Knight may have been in continuing the 
moil, red-streak, and golden pippin, we cannot,” he says, ‘‘alter our conviction, 
that, by grafting from these sorts, they may be continued such as they are, or were, 
when the scions were taken from the trees to the end of time. As to plants pro- 
pagated by extension, partaking, in some degree, of the same period of life as the 
parent, we cannot,” he adds, ‘‘ admit the idea as at all probable. Vines, olives, 
poplars, and willows, have been propagated by extension for ages, and are still, as 
far as can be ascertained, as vigorous as they were in the days of Noah or Pliny.” 


DESSERT APPLES. 


1. Pippin, OLD GOLDEN.—This is one of the most ancient and best British fruits 
ht either for dessert, kitchen, or cider. This useful sort is fast hastening into decay 
The fruit is small, roundish, of a beautiful golden color, and deserves a wall in 
most situations. It comes to perfection upon standards in favorable situations 
The French admit this to be of English origin, and it is almost peculiar to this 
country. It does not succeed well upon the continent. It ripens in October, and 
keeps through the winter. 

2. Prrprin, GOLDEN WARWICKSHIRE.—See No. 143. 

3. Prepin, DownTon.—A seedling, by Knight; originated about 1804, Is a 
juicy fruit, and resembles the golden pippin; is fit either for dessert or cider; fruit 
small, round, and yellow; flesh firm and sweet; lasts from October till March. 

4. Pippin, ELTON, or Anight’s Golden Pippin.—A seedling, by Knight; origin- 
ated about 1802. Excellent for dessert or cider; tree a great bearer; fruit middle- 
sized, round, gold-colored, with spots; flesh firm and sweet. In use from October 
till February. 

5. Pirepin, FRANKLIN’s GOLDEN.—A sub-variety of the golden pippin; procured 
in 1780. Fruit middle-sized, conical, with gold and dark spots; keeps from No- 
vember till March; flesh firm, and highly aromatic; middling bearer. 

6. Pippin, HuGues’s New Gotpgen.—A French fruit ; procured in 1803. Fruit 
small, flat, and yellow; flesh firm and sweet; keeps from October till March. Tree 
rather delicate. 

7. PrrPIn, FaLt.—Sent to England by Mr. Cobbett, and described in Coxe’s 
work on American Fruits, as worthy of general cultivation. 

8. Pirpin, SuUDLow’s FaLt.—To distinguish it from the last, it bears the name 
of its introducer, John Sudlow, Esq., of Thames Ditton. Fruit small, about two 
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inches in diameter each way; eye large, with a wide shallow cavity, surrounded 
by regular folds or plaits; skin yellow, partially tinged with green, the whole 
sprinkled with minute brown spots; flesh inclining to yellow, crisp, very juicy, 
with a rich pleasant acidity. It ripens in November. 

9. Pippin, BaLGonre.—An esteemed Scotch fruit, and known by the name of 
the Fife golden pippin. Is supposed to have been the original golden pippin im- 
ported from England about the time that that esteemed fruit was in its perfection. 
It inherits every virtue and property of the old golden pippin. Fruit middle-sized, 
round, yellow and green; flesh firm, juicy, and aromatic; keeps from October till 
May. Tree a great bearer, and hardy. 

10. Prrrin, Lemon.—Fruit large, oval, golden yellow; flesh firm and juicy ; 
keeps from October till March. Tree vigorous, and a great bearer. 

11. Prepin, Risston.—Originated at Ribston Hall, in Yorkshire, in 1760. 
One of the finest fruits we have; rather above the middle size, round, and flattened ; 
green, or dark green, when upon a standard, or much shaded ; yellow and bright 
red, when upon a wall. In Scotland, it is often planted upon the best walls, and 
becomes a fruit of the first class. Upon standards, it fruits freely ; being, in all situ- 
ations, a great bearer. Keeps from November till March, and sometimes longer. 
It is not so fine a fruit when grown in England. 

12. Piprin, Newrown.—Supposed to be of American origin, and by some to be 
originally from Devonshire. Much esteemed in America, and known by the name 
of Reinetie de Canada, as well as Newtown Pippin. It was brought here from Ame- 
rica, in 1790. Fruit large, conical, yellow and red next the sun, greenish yellow 
where shaded. When much exposed, becomes almost red next the sun, and a 
beautiful golden colour when partially shaded; flesh firm, and flavour aromatic. 
Should be gathered before it becomes too ripe; if kept too long, is apt to become 
mealy; keeps from November till January. Healthy tree, and middling bearer. 

13. Pippin, Frencu, or Pigeonette de Row.—A French apple. Fruit middle- 
size, conical, dark red and yellow; flesh firm and aromatic; keeps from October 
till March. Tree indifferent bearer; habit weak and pendulous. 

14. Pippin, Borsporr, or German Queen’s Pippinn—A much-esteemed fruit in 
Germany. Fruit middle size, conical, yellow and green; an excellent table fruit ; 
flesh firm and aromatic; keeps from September till February. Tree healthy, and 
middling bearer. 

15. Prepin, New Rev, New Scarlet.—Fruit beautiful and middle-sized ; color 
dark red next the sun, yellowish where shaded; keeps till March. Tree middling 
bearer. 

16. Pippin, DALMAHOY.—An esteemed Scotch fruit; rather smallish, round, and 
green; flesh firm and aromatic; excellent table fruit; keeps from November till 
May. Tree slender, hardy, and a great bearer. 

17. Pirrin, Kentisu, Old Kentish Apple.—An old variety. Fruit large, conical, 
yellow and red; flesh firm and sweet. Tree luxuriant grower, and good bearer. 
Keeps from December till March. 

18. Prprin, ORLEANS.—Fruit small, flat, dark red, resembling Orleans plums; 
flesh firm and juicy ; keeps from October till February. Tree slender. 

19. Pirrin, YeLLow INGEsTRIE.—Resembles the golden pippin. A seedling, 
rose in 1800, by Knight. Fruit middle-sized, round, and yellow; flesh firm and 
juicy. Tree large and handsome. Fruit keeps from October till February. 

20. Pirrin, Rep InGEstTRic.—Also resembles the golden pippin; a seedling, 
rose in 1800, by Knight. Fruit middle size, round, red; flesh firm and juicy; 
Keeps from October till February, Tree large and handsome. 
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The yellow and red Ingestrie Pippins sprang from two seeds of the same apple, 
which occupied the same cell; their names are derived from Ingestrie, the seat 
of the Earl Talbot. The Grange Apple and Downton Pippin also sprang frora 
the same parents with the Ingestries; from the seeds of the orange pippin, and 
pollen of the golden pippin. The original trees are at Wormsley Grange, Here- 
fordshire. 

21. Pirrty, OsttNn, Original Pippin, Arbroath Pippin—Supposed to have bee! 
first brought from France by the monks settled at Arbroath, in Scotland, at th 
early period of the building of, or probably soon after that celebrated abbey wa 
built. It is supposed to be the aurea mala, or original golden apple. Fruit middl 
size; greenish yellow when shaded, golden yellow when exposed to the sun; flesh 
softish, and very juicy; is not a good keeper. In favourable soils is a great bearer. 
Much esteemed in Scotland. 

22. Pippin, PapLey’s.—Seedling, rose in 1800. Fruit oval, prickly, and freckled; 
flesh richly perfumed; keeps from September till February. Tree hardy, and a 
good bearer. 

23. Pippin, QueeNn’s. — Fruit small, round, yellowish green; flesh firm and 
aromatic; keeps from January till May. Tree weakly ; middling bearer. 

24. Pirpin, Kirkton, Crackled Pippin.—A Scotch apple. Fruit flat, middle- 
sized, gold and russet; flesh firm and sweet; keeps from September till January. 
Tree a good bearer, small and hardy. 

25. Prrrin, Fearn’s.—Fruit small, conical, scarlet and yellow; flesh firm, 
juicy, and aromatic; keeps from October till March. Tree an indifferent bearer, 
and of slender habit. 

26. Pirrin, OnaNnceE.—A Herefordshire fruit. Fruit middle-size, conical, gold 
and red; showy at table; flesh firm, juicy, and sweet; keeps from October till 
March. Tree large and very luxuriant; middling bearer. 

27. Pirpin, Lispon.—Fruit middle-sized, conical, red next the sun, red and 
yellowish where partially shaded ; flesh firm and rather sharp; keeps from Novem- 
ber till February. Tree hardy and large; good bearer. 

28. Pippin, GoGar.—Originated at Gogar, an ancient seat near Edinburgh. 
Fruit middle-sized; an excellent table apple; keeps very late. Tree hardy, free 
grower, and good bearer. 

29, Pirptn, Cockie’s.—Fruit small, round, russet-white where exposed, red and 
yellow where less exposed ; flesh firm and sweet; in eating from January till April, 
Tree of humble growth, and a middling bearer. ; 

30. Prepin, Parapise.—Fruit middle size and flat, red and green; flesh firm 
and juicy ; mealy when too ripe; keeps from October till February. Tree smallish ; 
a good bearer. 

31. Piprin, New ENGLANp.—An American fruit, introduced in 1780. Fruit 
large, angular, green and brown; flesh firm and sweet; keeps from October till March. 
Tree large and vigorous, and a good bearer. 

32. Pippin, Nortu’s New Scantet.—A seedling, recommended by the Hort. 
Soc. Fruit middleesized, round, gold and pale red; flesh firm and aromatic; keeps 
from October till March. Tree healthy, and middling bearer. 

33. Pippin, Kine or THE Piprins.—Fruit large, conical, gold streaked, white, 
and red; a beautiful fruit; flesh firm and juicy; in eating from January till March. 
Hardy upright growing tree, and an excellent bearer. 

34. Pippin, WuitTmMore.—Fruit large, round, streaked white, red, and yellow; 
handsome fruit; flesh firm and sweet; keeps from November till May. Tree luxu~ 
riant, and an excellent bearer. 
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35 Pippin, BRInDGwoop.—A seedling, rose in 1800, by Knight. Fruit small, 
round reddish green; flesh rich and sweet; keeps from September till March. Tree 
hardy, ana good bearer. This variety sprang from the golden pippin and golden 
Harvey. 

36. Pippin, WormMsLy.—Recommended in Hort. Trans. Fruit small, flat, green 
and yellow; a valuable addition to our gardens; flesh firm and juicy; keeps from 
October till February. Tree hardy, and a great bearer. 

37. Pippin, Woop’s New TRANSPARENT, Wood’s Huntingdon.—From seed of 
the golden pippin, rose at Huntingdon in 1798, Fruit small, flat, green and yellow; 
flesh firm and juicy; keeps from October till March. Tree hardy, and great 
bearer. 

In the Catalogue of the Horticultural Society of London, are enumerated 163 
sorts of Pippins; of these 18 are varieties of the golden pippin. We avoid enn- 
merating names only; and as no description is given of them, we must refer the 
enquiring reader to that Catalogue. 


DESSERT PEARMAINS. 


38. PEARMAIN, SUMMER.—Fruit middle-sized; conical, green striped with red; 
flesh soft, juicy, and sweet, having rather a peculiar flavor from almost every other 
apple. In use from August till October; should be eaten soon after gathering; soon 
gets mealy by keeping. Tree hardy, and a good bearer. 

39. PEARMAIN, Loans.—An esteemed apple in Scotland, as well as the last. 
Fruit larger than the last, oval, dull green where shaded, brilliant red where exposed 
to the sun; flesh firm and sharp; keeps from September till May. Tree middle 
size, and a good bearer. 

40. PEARMAIN, SPANISH.—Fruit middle size, oblong and showy, dark red; 
fiesh firm and sharp; keeps from September till May. Tree large, and a good 
bearer. 

41, PEARMAIN, Kirk’s SCARLET.—Fruit middle size, oval, scarlet where ex- 
posed to the sun, red and yellow where more shaded; flesh firm and juicy; is an 
excellent fruit; keeps from October till June. Tree rather slender, and a middling 
bearer. 

42, PEARMAIN, GOLDEN.—Fruit large, roundish, deep red where exposed to the 
sun, and yellowish in the shade; an excellent fruit; keeps from August till October. 
Tree large, and a good bearer. 

43. PeEARMAIN, Lams ApBEY.—Supposed from seeds of the Newtown pippin, in 
1805; recommended in the Hort. Trans., where it is figured. Fruit rather large, 
oval or pyramidal, yellow, green, and spotted red towards the sun; flesh crisp and 
aromatic; an exceedingly fine fruit; keeps from September till April. Tree luxuriant 
and handsome; good bearer. 

44, PEARMAIN, OLD ENGLIsH.—Fruit middle-sized, conical, red and yellow; 
flesh firm and juicy; in eating from January till March. Tree middle-sized, and 
great bearer. 

45. PeaARMAIN, KERNEL.—Fruit small, oval, streaked white and red; flesh firm 
and juicy; in eating from January till May. Tree rather tender, middling bearer. 

In the Catalogue of the Horticultural Society, there are enumerated 33 sorts of 
pearn ains, 


DESSERT NONPAREILS. 


46. NoNPAREIL, SCARLET.—From seed at Esher, about 1780, in the garden of 
a small public-house ; first cultivated in the London nurseries by Grimwood. Fruit 
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middle-sized, flattened, russet and red; flesh firm and juicy; like all the other non- 
pareils high flavored; in eating from September till March. Tree hardier than 
any of the other sorts; a great bearer: all this division requires a wall-in most 
situations. 

47. NONPAREIL, P1TMAsTON.—From seed, in 1815. Fruit about the general size 
of the others in this division, and like them, flat and compressed, dull green, russet, 
and yellow; flesh firm, juicy, and aromatic; keeps from October till May. Tree 
slender twigged, often not ripened to the extremities of the shoots; a good 
bearer. 

48. NONPAREIL, EARLY.—Fruit small, flat, reddish russet; flesh firm and juicy ; 
is in eating from September till Fetruary. Tree tender; a good bearer. 

49. NONPAREIL, Wricut’s.—Fruit large, flattened, brownish green; flesh firm 
and aromatic; keeps from November till June. Tree a great bearer, delicate, and 
makes very small wood. 

50. NoNPAREIL, Royat.—Fruit small, flattish, greenand red; flesh firm and 
juicy ; in eating from January till April. Tree slender twigged ; a great bearer. 

51. NONPAREIL, M‘DonALp’s.—From seed, rose in the Dalkeith gardens about 
1806; much esteemed in Scotland. Fruit small, round, (the only round one in this 
division,) fine eye, greenish and red; flesh firm, quick, and acid; keeps from Decem- 
ber till April. Tree hardier than any of the nonpareils. 


In the Horticultural Society’s Catalogue, there are enumerated 30 sorts of non- 
pareils. 


DESSERT RUSSETS. 


52. Russet, Drepce’s.—Fruit small, round, russet streaked with red; flesh 
firm and juicy ; keeps from November till July. Tree hardy, middle size, and 
good bearer. 

53. Russet, Letuercoat, Royal Russet.—Fruit large, round, russet and red; 
flesh firm and aromatic; keeps from October till April. Tree hardy, large growing, 
and a great bearer. 


In the Horticultural Society’s Catalogue, there are enumerated 29 russets. 


DESSERT RENNETS. 


54. Rennet, GoLpEN, Reinette dorée.—Of French origin, Fruit middle-sized, 
flattish, red and yellow; flesh firm and juicy; showy fruit; keeps from September 
till February. Tree middle-sized, and a good bearer, 

55. RENNET, HOLLOW-EYED, Cornwall.—Fruit small, flattish, green, yellow, 
and russet; flesh firm and aromatic; a much-esteemed fruit; keeps from October 
till April. 

56. RENNeT, GREY, Grise.—Of French origin. Fruit middle-sized, round, grey; 
flesh firm and sweet; keeps from October till March. Tree middle-sized, and a 
good bearer. 


In the Horticultural Society's Catalogue, are enumerated 82 rennets. 


DESSERT CALVELLES. 


57. CALVELL, SUMMER Rep,—Fruit small, oval, reddish white ; flesh soft, juicy, 
and sweet; keeps from September till November. Tree hardy, middle size, great 
bearer. 

58. CALVELL, SUMMER WuITE.—Fruit small, oval, whitish green; flesh soft, 
juicy, and acid; keeps from September till the end of October. Tree hardy, middle 
size, great bearer. 
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59. CALVELL, AUTUMN, Calville d’ Automne.—F ruit large, oblong, reddish brown ; 
flesh crisp, juicy, and vinous; much esteemed in France; keeps from October till 
January. Tree hardy, and good bearer. 

In the Horticultural Society’s Catalogue, are enumerated 11 calvelles. 


DESSERT QUEENINGS. 


60. QuEENING, SUMMER.—An esteemed Scotch apple. Fruit middle-sized, often 
large, much angled, greenish white, becoming dark, as if bruised, when over ripe; 
soft and very juicy; flavor excellent; ripe in August or September; keeps only a 
few days. Tree hardy, and a great bearer. 

61. Queeninc, KERNEL.—Fruit large, angled, deep red and white; flesh firm 
and tender; an excellent cider as well as dessert fruit ; keeps from October till April. 
lree hardy, and great bearer. 

In the Horticultural Society’s Catalogue, are enumerated seven queenings. 


DESSERT CODLINGS. 


62. CopLinc, Sprinc Grove.—Fruit small, conical, pale green; flesh soft an i 
uicy ; keeps from July till September. Tree hardy, and a great bearer. 


DESSERT SORTS, 
With Names either Descriptive, Arbitrary, Local, or Indicative. 


63. ALEXANDER.—A Russian or Ukraine fruit. A magnificent fruit, often 16 
inches by 14 inches in circumference, and weighs 19 ounces; of an obtuse conic 
shape, delicate red and green color; flesh firm and vinous; keeps from November 
tijl January. Tree middling large, very hardy, and tolerable bearer. 

64. ArnoMATIC AppLe.—lIs said to have been an inhabitant of Cornwall for cen- 
turies, though little known out of that county. The tree is an excellent bearer, 
and the fruit keeps till returning summer. The trees generally show marks of age 
and decay. 

65. Beauty or Kent.—Fruit large, conical, red next the sun, red and yellow 
streaked where more shaded; flesh firm, vinous ; very showy fruit; keeps from Sep- 
tember till April. Tree large and hardy, and a good bearer. 

66. Bette GaisseLpine.—Of French origin. Fruit middle-sized, flattish, yellow 
and red; flesh firm and juicy; very showy fruit; keeps from September till March. 
Tree spreading, hardy for a French fruit, and a middling bearer. 

67. Brown Bugnt-isLann, Brown Burknott.—Originated from seed in Scotland, 
in 1760. Fruit small, conical, pale green; flesh soft and juicy; propagates freely by 
cuttings; keeps from September till January. Tree middle-sized, and a great 
bearer. 

68. BLack.—Fruit middle size, conical, dark mahogany color; flesh firm and 
sweet; singular fruit; keeps from September till April. Great bearer. 

69. Besv-roore, Bess, or Bessy-pool.—Of Welch origin. Fruit middle size, round, 
pale green and red; flesh firm, crisp, and vinous; in eating from January till April. 
Tree hardy, and a great bearer. 

70. Bactis’s rink SMALL.—Fruit small, oval, red and green; flesh firm and 
juicy; in eating from January till May, Tree slender and spreading; great bearer. 

71. Branoy ArrLe, Golden Harvey.—Fruit small, resembling a golden pippin 
in shape, yellowish russet color, fine flavor; in use from January till March. Is 
much esteemed in Herefordshire, where it has been long cultivated. ‘Tree hand- 
some habit, and extremely hardy. 
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72. CARNATION.—Fruit middle size, oval, when exposed to the sun is a hand- 
some showy fruit, green and red striped with carnation; flesh firm and vinous; 
keeps till May.. Tree large, and a good bearer. 

73. Capsury Pounp,—Fruit middling size, oblong, pale green; esteemed a 
good fruit; keeps from November till March. Tree free grower, and great bearer. 

74. CuartTeraux Court Penpvu.—Of French origin. A fine-flavored fruit, 
beautiful carmine next the sun, often striped with yellow and snowy white when 
shaded; flesh very tender and juicy; should be eaten off the tree. A good bearer, 
little known in England, much cultivated in Scotland, both as espalier and standard; 
keeps only a few weeks. 

75. Court Penpu, Wuite, Corps Pendu, or Ianging Body. — Fruit middle- 
sized, long, yellowish, hanging downwards (from thence the name); flesh firm and 
sugary ; is in eating from January till March. Tree spreading; a good bearer. 

76. Drepce’s Fame.—Originated from seed in Wiltshire, about 1770. Fruit ra- 
ther large, round and flattened, greenish yellow where shaded, and streaked with 
red where exposed to the sun; flesh firm, highly aromatic; an esteemed fruit; 
keeps from November till March. Tree forming a handsome outline, and a great 
bearer. r 

77. Drepce’s Fark Marp.—Another Wiltshire esteemed fruit, where it originated 
from seed about 1765, and is there known by that name, or Dredge’s Fair Maid of 
Wishford. Fruit middle-sized, rather round, green where shaded, where exposed 
beautifully striped with red; flesh firm and tender; keeps from November till March. 
Tree handsome, and is a great bearer. 

78. DrepGe’s QueEN CuaRLotre.—Another Wiltshire fruit, where it originated 
from seed about 1770. Fruit middle-sized, oval, and flattish, gold color and red; 
flesh firm, and highly aromatic; keeps till February. Tree middle-size, hardy, and 
is a great bearer. 

79. DrepGe’s Beauty or WILTS.—Another Wiltshire frait. Fruit rather large, 
fine bright yellow, spotted red towards the sun. Is one of our finest apples, in point 
of general utility; keeps good for the table till March. 

80. DrepGe’s Wuite Lity.—A beautiful apple, of exceedingly high flavor, and 
keeps good for the table till March. Originated in Wiltshire about 1750. 

81. E:ton’s YELLow KerRNEL.—Fruit middle size, round, yellow; handsome 
good table fruit; keeps till March. Tree free grower, and great bearer. 

82. Esopus SpirzemperGc AppLe.—Of American origin; of so much excellence 
that it may well deserve the protection of a south wall, without which it is probable 
it will not succeed in this climate. Fruit large, form oblong, skin smooth and fair; 
the color a lively and brilliant red, approaching to scarlet, with many small yellow 
spots; flesh yellow, juice rich; is in maturity about Christmas. 

83. FAMEUSE, or Snow Apple.—Introduced by Mr. Barclay, of Brompton, in 
1790, from Canada. Fruit large, conical, dark red and yellow; flesh soft, white 
as snow, and juicy; keeps from October till February. Tree hardy, and a great 
bearer. 

84, FENNOUILLET Gris, Pomme d’ Anis, Fennel, Anise, or Anise Apple —Of French 
origin. Fruit middle-sized, of a grey color; flesh tender, and has a spicy taste like 
anise-seed; is ripe in September and October; does not keep. Tree small, buta 
good bearer; exceedingly well calculated for growing in pots, or vases. 

85. Fic-APPLE.—Fruit small, oval, greenish yellow, fig-shaped (from thenee the 
name) ; flesh crisp and sweet; is in eating from September till January. Tree very 
dwarf, and is’a great bearer. 

86. Flower of KeENT.—Fruit large, round, yellow, showy; flesh tender and 
vinous; keeps from September till April. Tree strong grower, and a good bearer. 
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87. GLOUCESTERSHIRE CREEPER.—Fruit small, conical, light green; flesh soft 
and sweet; keeps from August till December. Tree readily propagated by cuttings 
or layers; great bearer. 

88. GoLDEN HARvEY.—See Brandy Apple. 

89. Gotpen Knozs.—An English seedling. Fruit small, roundish, gold and russet; 
flesh firm and juicy; keeps from October till April. Tree hardy. 

90. GopoLrutN.—Originated in Lord Godolphin’s garden in 1782. Fruit large, 
oblong, streaked with white, red, and yellow; very beautiful; flesh firm and acid. 
Tree large, and a good bearer. 

91. GittyrLower.—Fruit large, oval, greenish where shaded, yellow and red 
next the sun; beautiful; flesh crisp and vinous; keeps from September till March. 
Tree middle-sized, and a good bearer. 

92. GoLpEN GLoucesTER.—Fruit middle-sized, golden yellow where shaded, red 
towards the sun; keeps till March. 

93. GRAVENSTEIN AppLe.—This is esteemed the best apple in Germany and the 
Low Countries, and is well entitled to the high reputation it has acquired. Resem- 
bles the Ribston pippin in size, and not unlike it in form. Ripens in October, and 
will keep till December, and may be fairly considered a rival to our Ribston pippin. 
The figure in this work was taken from a tree in the private garden of Mr. Lee, of 
the Hammersmith nursery, by Mr. Hart, Jun. The name is derived from Graven- 
stein, a ducal estate in Sleswick, and was first described by Hirschfeld. It is sup- 
posed to have been accidentally raised from seed in the gardens of the Duke of 
Augustenberg, in Holstein, although some suppose it to be of Italian origin. It is 
highly esteemed all over the north of Europe, and by them considered one of their 
best sorts. Fruit generally round, somewhat flattened, rather angular on the sides, 
eye sunk in a deep cavity, surrounded by several projecting folds or knobs; stalk 
very short, deeply inserted; skin smooth, of a fine clear straw color, streaked with 
red where exposed to the sun; flesh of a pale yellow color, not very fine in texture, 
juicy, and with a high vinous, sweet taste. 

94. Hatt-poor.—An esteemed Kentish apple. Fruit large, flat, yellowish green 
where shaded, streaked with red towards the sun; flesh firm, acid; in eating from 
January till March. Tree vigorous, and a great bearer. 

95. Husparo’s ArppLe.—A Norfolk apple. Fruit middle-sized, not handsome, is 
notwithstanding one of our best table apples; is in eating from January till April. 

96. JUNE-EATING, Jenelin, Geneton.—Fruit small, roundish, yellow, sometimes 
reddish ; flesh tender and juicy, rather sharp when not ripe; is apt to get mealy if 
over-ripe; should be eaten from the tree. Is one of our earliest fruits, and keeps 
for a week or so good. Tree of humble growth, suited for forcing or planting in 
pots; great bearer. Is ripe often in the end of June (hence the name), and always 
in the beginning of July. 

' 97. Jury PLower Appie.—An excellent Cornish apple. Fruit conical, color yel- 
lowish green, red towards the sun ; leaves remarkably long and narrow. Tree luxuriant 
and irregular, not easily:trained; the fruit, when cut, emits an agreeable perfume, 

98. Jutien, or Early Julien.—Introduced by Mr. H. Ronalds, from Scotland. Is 
a very excellent early variety, ripening in the beginning of August. Middle size, 
of an irregular form, with many ribs or angles on the sides, which become very pro- 
minent round the eye; skin of a uniform pale yellow; flesh approaching to yellow, 
firm and erisp, having much the highest flavor of any of our early apples. 

99. Lapy’s Fincer.—An esteemed Scotch appie. Fruit middle-sized, conical, 
rather long, approaching to cylindrical, yellowish where shaded, reddish where ex- 
posed to the sun; flesh delicate, juicy, and high flavored; keeps from October till 
December. Tree rather small, pyramidal or upright, and a good bearer. 
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100. LonG-LAsTeER.—Fruit middle-sized, angular, fine yellow where shaded 
beautiful reddish color next the sun; keeps till the middle of May. 

101. Maroitt.—An Oxfordshire apple. Fruit small, roundish, red and yellow; 
highly esteemed fruit; flesh firm and aromatic; keeps from November till March, 
Tree small, delicate-twigged, and a great bearer. Is often sold in the London mar- 
ket for a nonpareil, which it much resembles. 

102. MarGcaret Aree, Red June-eating.—Fruit small, conical, yellow where 
shaded, streaked with red towards the sun; flesh sweet and tender, ripens in the 
end of July, or beginning of September, and keeps for a few weeks. Tree hardy, 
making small willow-like shoots; is nearly as great a bearer as the common June- 
eating. 

! 103. Nonsucu.—An esteemed Scotch apple, where it is often grown upon walls. 
Fruit middle size, green where shaded, beautifully striped with brownish red where 
exposed to the sun; flesh firm, juicy, with a pleasant acid; ripens in September, 
and keeps till October or November. Is more apt to shrivel in keeping than almost 
any other apple. Tree free grower, and a good bearer. 

104. Oak Pec, Oaken Peg.—Fruit middle-sized, oval, green and white streaked ; 
flesh firm and juicy; is in eating from January till July. Tree rather twiggy, 
hardy, and a middling bearer. 

105. Orv AprpLe.—Originated about thirty years ago, by John Ord, Esq., at Pur- 
ser’s Cross, near Fulham, from the seed of the Newtown pippin, imported from 
America ; is often sold in the London nurseries under the name of Newtown pippin. 
The fruit, although without any external beauty, is remarkably good, and possesses 
the property of a melting softness in eating, so that it might be said to melt in the 
mouth. The original tree is now in a very dilapidated state (if alive). The climate 
of this country is not sufficiently congenial to it. 

106. Pomroy, Ring Apple.—Of French origin. _ Fruit middle-sized, round, green 
and. yellow ; flesh soft and somewhat acid; is in eating from July to September. 
Tree low spreading habit, and only a middling bearer. It has a sub-variety, which 
is a winter fruit. c 

107. Pomme v’Apia, Apius’s Apple, or Coreless Apple-—A French fruit. Fruit very 
small, roundish, yellow in the shade, bright red next the sun; fruit without seeds or 
cores ; flesh firm and juicy; in eating from October till July. Tree small; a great 
bearer, ' 

108. Pomme Grise.—An American apple, introduced from Canada about 1760. 
Fruit middle-sized, flattish, of a russet color where shaded, beautiful red striped 
towards the sun; is an excellent fruit, ripens late, and keeps till March. 

109. Pomme pr peux ANIs, Apple of two Seasons.—Blossoms and fruits at the 
same time (thence the name). Fruit small, roundish, pale green; fiesh soft and 
sweet; in eating from September till January. Tree small; good bearer. 

110. Pomme Viovette, 7he Violet Apple.—Fruit large, pale green, striped with 
red towards the sun; flesh juicy, sugary, partaking somewhat of the flavor of violets 
(from thence the name). Is in-eating from October till February or March. Is ot 
French origin. Tree handsome, middle-sized, indifferent bearer. 

111. Poor Man’s Prorit.—Fruit below the middle size, oval, dingy colored; 
propagates by cuttings readily ; keeps till January. Tree hardy; very prolific. 

112. Grey LEADINGToN.—Fruit long, color when ripe yellowish green, hollow 
within, aad when ripe the seeds make a rattling noise within, when shaken; good 
bearer, and tree extremely hardy ; is in eating from November till January. 

113. Quince AprLeE.—Fruit middle-sized, resembling a quince (from thence the 
name), yellow, rather red towards the eye; flesh firm, pleasant sharp flavor; is in 
eating from January till April. Tree middle-sized, and a good bearer. 
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114. Roya, GeorcE.—Fruit large. oval, yeilow and green ; flesh firm and sugary; 
beautiful fruit; keeps well; is in eating from January till June. Tree handsome, 
and a great bearer. 

115. Rep Bay.—An esteemed Herefordshire fruit. Fruit large, oblong, whitish 
where shaded, streaked with red next the sun ; beautiful; flesh firm and juicy ; keeps 
from October till March. Tree handsome, and great bearer. 

116. Risston.—(See Pippin, Ribston.) 

117. Syxke-nouse.—A Yorkshire apple, from Syke-house In Yorkshire. Fruit 
middle-sized, orange towards the sun and sometimes inclining to red, yellow when 
much shaded; flesh firm-and juicy; keeps till April. Tree large and spreading, a 
great bearer. 

118. Spice AprLe.—Fruit middle-sized, angular, yellow; flesh firm and sugary ; 
in eating from January till March. Tree middle-sized; great bearer. 

119. SkeRM’s KeRNEL.—Fruit middle-sized, beautifully streaked with red, deep- 
est towards the eye, and a good deal of yellow towards the foot-stalk ; conical; flesh 
firm and aromatic; keeps from July till April. Tree large and much spreading ; 
good bearer, 

120. Spanisu ON1ION.—Fruit rather below the middle size, round, russet where 
shaded, dull red towards the sun; flesh firm and sweet, an excellent fruit; keeps 
from October till March. Tree hardy, spreading, and a good bearer. 

121. TRANSPARENT APPLE.—Introduced from Russia. Is rather curious; is 
showy upon the table, but not good flavored. 

122. Warpv.—Fruit under the middle size, fiattish, fine red and yellow-green; 
flesh firm and juicy; is in eating from January till July; a valuable apple. Tree 
slender, twiggy, and a good bearer. 

123. WHEELER’S EXTREME.—An Englisb seedling. Fruit under the middle size, 
flattish, russet in the shade, streaked with red towards the sun; flesh crisp and 
sugary ; in eating from December till April, or later. Tree hardy, and a great 
bearer. 

124. WuiteE Must. — An esteemed Herefordshire fruit. Fruit middle-sized, 
greenish yellow, but red towards the sun; flavor rather tart, but agreeable; is in 
eating from January till April. 

125. Petit JEAN AppLe.—Introduced from Jersey, (where it appears to have 
been long cultivated and admired,) by General Le Couteur, Fruit oval, slightly 
flattened at both ends, eye small, placed in a confined cavity; stalk short and deeply 
inserted ; color pale yellow where shaded, of a bright red where exposed to the sun ; 
flesh very white, extremely tender, with a mild and agreeable juice; keeps till the 
end of the season. 


CULINARY OR KITCHEN APPLES. 


126. Prepin, HoLtLanp.—Middle-sized, flattish, of a yellow and green color; 
ripens in October, and keeps till April; is a good bearer, and free growing tree. 

127. Pirrin, Lonpon, Five-crowned Pippin.—Size large, of a round and rather 
flattened form; color green, striped with red; ripens in November, and keeps till 
April; a handsome spreading tree, and great bearer. 

128. Pirrin, Pounp.—Fruit large, conical; color greenish yellow; ripens in 
January, and keeps till April. Tree vigorous, with large leaves, a rather indifferent 
bearer. 
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129, Prrpin, Kerry.—Of Irish origin. Middle-sized fruit, roundish ; color green- 
ish yellow; ripens in October, and keeps till February; described in the Mem. of 
the Caledonian Hort. Soc. as a valuable fruit for kitchen purposes, 

130. Prrrin, HoLLow-EYED.—Fruit middle-sized, eye deep, and oval; color yel- 
low streaked with red; ripens in October, and keeps till June. Tree hardy, and 
a good bearer. 

131. Pippin, SPENCER. — Fruit middle-sized, oblong; color yellowish green; 
ripens in December, and keeps till June. Tree hardy, and a free grower; good 
bearer. 

132. Piprtn, BRoAD-EYED.—Fruit large, flat, having a broad eye; color greenish 
yellow; ripens in October, and keeps till May. Tree large and free grower; good 
bearer. 

133. Pirrin, BLAND’s SUMMER.—Fruit middle-sized, oval-shaped; color gold 
and green; ripens in September, and keeps till January. Tree hardy, and a good 
bearer. 

134. Pippin, WILLIAM’s.—Originated about 1800. Fruit large for a pippin; 
merits not sufficiently known. 

135. Prepin, Lucas.—Fruit middle-sized, cylindrical; color orange; very showy; 
ripens in October, and keeps till May. Tree a good bearer, and of a handsome 
spreading form. 

136. Pippin, CARBERRY.—Fruit large, oval; color deep green and red; ripens 
in October, and keeps till March. Tree hardy, of a spreading habit; great bearer. 

137. Pippin, Russet. Grey Pippin, Brown Pippin.—Fruit middle-sized, round- 
ish; color gold and russet; ripens in October, and keeps till March. Tree hardy 
and upright; good bearer. 

138. Pippin, GrRoMAs.—Fruit small, roundish; color yellow and green; ripens 
in January, and keeps till April. Tree a good bearer, but rather delicate. 

139. Pippin, Cancey.—Fruit below the middle size; form conical; color green, 
yellow, and red; ripens in November, and keeps till May. Tree free grower, anda 
good bearer. 

140. Pirrin, IsL—E or Wicut.—Fruit middle-sized, roundish; color greenish 
yellow; ripens in October, and keeps till March. Tree hardy, and a good bearer. 

141. Pippin, GRIDDLETON, or GRIDLESTON.—Fruit large, angular; color green; 
ripens in October, and keeps till March. Tree of vigorous growth; a good bearer. 

142. Pippin, Pearson’s. Nottingham Apple. — Originated about 1780. Fruit 
small, roundish; color yellow and gold; ripens in December, and keeps till April, 
but becomes dry and mealy in March. Tree a good bearer, and of a free upright 
habit. 

143. Prpptn, WARWICKSHIRE. Warwick Golden Pippin.—Fruit small, round; 
color gold and green, much resembling the golden pippin; ripens in November, and 
keeps till March. Tree delicate, slender-twigged, a good bearer; the fruit fit either 
for the table, kitchen, or cider. 


144. PeaArMarn, Royat.—Fruit large, roundish: color red and yellowish green; , 


ripens in November, and keeps till June. Tree middle-sized, free grower, and a 
great bearer. 

145. PEARMAIN, HEREFORDSHIRE.—Fruit large, round; color pale green and 
spotted ; ripens in October, and keeps till April. Tree hardy, grows to a large size; 
good bearer. 

146. PEARMAIN, WINTER.—Often known by the same name as the last ; originated 
in Herefordshire. Fruit middle-sized, oval; color green and red; ripens in Sep- 
tember, and keeps till May; amuch-esteemed fruit. Tree large, and a great bearer. 
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147, PEARMAIN, CorNIsH.—Fruit middle-sized, rather long; color dull green on 
one side, and russet on the other; ripens in December, and keeps till April. 

148. PEARMAIN, BELL’s.—Fruit middle-sized, oblong; color dull green and rus- 
set; ripens in October, and keeps till May. Tree handsome and free grower; a 
great bearer. 

149. PEARMAIN, ReD.—Fruit small, oval; color deep red and yellow; ripens in 
October, and keeps till April; fruit excellent. Tree handsome, and great bearer. 

150. PeEAnMAIN, Baxter’s.—Fruit large, oblong; color green and red; ripens in 
October, and keeps till June. Tree handsome, and a good bearer. 

151. PeARMArN, PicKeERING’s.—Fruit small, oval; color green, striped with red ; 
ripens in October, and keeps till March. Tree hardy, and a good bearer. 

152. Renner, Kircnen.—An esteemed Lincolnshire apple. Fruit large, oval ; 
color greenish red. Tree hardy, with slender twigs; a great bearer. 

153. Renner, LincoutNsurre.—Another esteemed fruit of the same county. 
Fruit large, obtusely conical; color brownish green; ripens in December, and keeps 
till July. Tree vigorous, with large leaves; a great bearer. 

154. Renner, Lorp Campen’s.—Fruit large, of a flattened oval form; color 
russet and red; ripens in October, and keeps till April; a much-esteemed fruit. 
Tree handsome, and pretty good bearer. 

155. Renner, Monstrous.—Fruit very large, oblong; color red and dark green. 

156. Rennevr, ENGLisn.—Fruit middle size, oval; color yellowish green; ripens 
in October, and keeps till March. Tree free grower, and good bearer. 

157. Renner, TRevorper.—Fruit small, round; color yellow and red; ripens 
in December, and keeps till May. Tree very hardy. 

158. Rennet, Moruer.—Fruit middle-sized, round; color yellow and brown; 
ripens in November, and keeps till March; an esteemed fruit. Treehardy, anda 
good bearer. 

159. Renner, Spice.—Fruit small, round; color green and red; ripens in Oc- 
tober, and keeps till March. 

160. Rennet, Frencu. White Rennet.—Fruit large and roundish ; color pale 
yellow, beautifully striped with red when exposed to the sun; ripens in October, 
and keeps till February, and sometimes till March. Tree delicate, but a good 
bearer; better suited for an espalier than a standard in most situations, but not 
sufficiently valuable for a wall. 

161. Renner, CANADIAN.—Fruit large, oval; color pale green; ripens in No- 
vember, and keeps till February. Tree hardy, and vigorous in growth. 

162. Rennev, Dwarr. Grey Rennet.—Fruit middle size, round; color grey, 
or greyish white; ripens in November, and keeps till March. 

163. Russer, AckLAM's.—A Yorkshire apple. Fruit middle-sized; color russet 
next the sun, and yellow on the shaded side; ripens in January, and keeps till 
March. 

164. Russet, GotpeN.—Fruit middle size, round; color yellow russet; ripens 
in October, and keeps till May. Tree hardy and spreading ; a good bearer. 

165. Russet, SHarp’s.—Fruit below the middle size; form approaching to the 
frustum of a cone; color brown and red streaked ; ripens in October, and keeps till 
May. ‘Tree upright while young, spreading when old; a good bearer. 

166. Russer, WneeLer’s.—Fruit middle-sized, roundish; color brown russet; 
ripens in November, and keeps till April; a good fruit, Tree upright, twigs slen- 
der, a good bearer. 

167. Russet, CorNnisH.—Fruit below the middle size, flat and roundish; color 
russet and somewhat green, particularly where shaded; ripens in January, and 
keeps till June; a valuable fruit, Tree growing rather upright ; a good bearer 
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168. Russet, Drencr’s.—Fruit below the middle size; color greenish russet ; 
ripens in November, and keeps till July. 

169. Russet, WiNE.—Fruit middle size, conical; color dark russet; ripens in 
December, and keeps till May; a good fruit. Tree upright and slender; a good 
bearer. 

170. Russet, ApAMs’.—A Yorkshire apple. Fruit small, round; color russet 
and yellow; ripens in January, and keeps till March, Tree vigorous and spreading; 
a good bearer. 

171. Russet, GREAT.—Fruit large, roundish; color russet, streaked with red; 
ripens in December; keeps till March. Tree hardy, and a good bearer. 

172. Russet, CaRAWAY.—Fruit small, roundish; color russet and yellow; ripens 
in January, and keeps till May. Tree hardy, but with slender twigs; an indif- 
ferent bearer. 

173. Russet, Prte’s.—Fruit middle-sized, round and flat; ripens in December, 
and keeps till May; a much-esteemed fruit. Tree hardy, and a great bearer. 

174. Russet, Harvey’s.—Fruit large, oval; color green russet; ripens in De- 
cember, and keeps till May. Tree upright in growth, and a great bearer. . 

175. CopLinc, Frencu.— Fruit large, conical, and ribbed; color yellowish 
green; ripens in August, and keeps till January. Tree hardy; a great bearer; and 
is readily propagated by cuttings. 

176. CoptinG, Keswick, Carlisle Codling.—Fruit small, but when a thin crop 
about the middle size, ribbed and conical; color light green and white; ripens in 
July, and will keep till the beginning of December. Tree very hardy, and capable 
of being propagated by cuttings; probably the most prolific apple we have. The 
fruit is used when very young, as well as when ripe. 

177. Coptinc, Hawruorn Dean, White Apple of Hawthorn Dean.—Is said to 
have been introduced by, or originated with, the celebrated Drummond, of Haw- 
thorn Dean, and takes the name of that romantic retreat on the river Esk, near 
Roslin, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Fruit large; color pale green, white 
where shaded, and beautifully striped with delicate red where exposed to the sun; 
ripens in August, and will keep till January; but is apt to become shrivelled by the 
end of that month. Tree hardy, and, next to the last, the greatest bearer we 
have. It is a great acquisition to the market-gardeners and fruit-growers. It is a 
hardy free grower, and not liable to diseases. It begins, like the last, to bear the 
second year after planting. Were they both better keepers, they might be termed 
the most useful apples we have. It thrives in any situation, and will do better in a 
north aspect than any other apple yet known. In the gardens of cottagers and arti- 
zans, both these apples should find a place. 

178. CopLinc, Srour.—Fruit large, oblong, and ribbed; color pale green and 
red; ripens in October, and keeps till May; a valuable fruit. Tree of great size, 
hardy, and a great bearer. 

179. Coptinc, Royau.— Fruit very large, conical, and ribbed; color whitish 
yellow; ripens in September, but does not keep long. Tree a free grower, and a 
good bearer. 

180. Coptinc, Kentisu, Burknott Codling. — Fruit below the middle size, 
conical; color pale green; ripens in August, and keeps till January. Tree vigo- 
rous grower, and a great bearer 

181. Biaa’s NoNE-sucn.—Originated about 1750. Fruit middle size, conical ; 
color yellow variegated with red; ripens in September, and keeps till January. 
Tree free grower, and good bearer. 

182. Eve-AppLe.—Of Irish origin. Fruit small, round; color red and green; 
ripens in October, and keeps till July. Tree hardy; capable of being propagated 
by cuttings, 
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183. Yorxsnine Gaeeninc.—Supposed to be originally from Yorkshire. Fruit 
above the middle size, conical; color dull red and green; ripens in January, and 
will keep till August, and sometimes longer. It is one of our most valuable kitchen 
apples, and succeeds well in almost all situations. Tree large and spreading, and 
is a very great bearer. 

184. Bovey Rep-sTREAK.—Fruit middle-sized, rather flattish ; color deep red 
and white; ripens in January, and keeps till April; is altogether a good fruit. Tree 
hardy, and a good bearer. 

185. Loncteat Rep-stTreaK.—Originated in Wiltshire ‘about 1785. Fruit 
middle-sized, round; color yellow streaked with red; ripens in September, and 
keeps only till October. Tree a free grower, and a great bearer. 

186. Nine-S@UARE.—Supposed to have originated in Gloucestershire, where it 
is still much admired. Fruit large, angular; color red and yellow; ripens in Oc- 
tober, and keeps till April. Tree hardy, and a good bearer. 

187. Mrn1eRr’s DuMPLING.—Originated about 1765. Fruit rather above the middle 
size, round, and fattened ; color deep gold and red; ripens in December, and keeps 
till April. Tree middle-sized, and a good bearer. 

188. Pomroy.—Fruit large, flattish; color red and green; very showy ; ripens 
in January, and keeps till March. Tree large, and a good bearer. 

189. Rep Sweet.—A Cornwall fruit. Fruit small, oval; color red and green 
yellow; ripens in November, and keeps till March. Tree of vigorous growth, and 
a middling bearer. 

190. Norrotk CotmMAan.—Fruit middle size, conical; color mahogany and dark 
green; ripens in December, and will keep till August. 

191. NorroLtk Beaurin.—Fruit above the middle size, round and flattened; 
color deep red on the exposed side, pale green where shaded; in use from Decem- 
ber till August. This is one of our most valuable kitchen apples, and possesses the 
properties of being a great bearer, excellent keeper, and good baker or boiler. Is 
rauch esteemed in Norfolk, and is there dressed in a peculiar manner. Tree suf- 
ficiently hardy to stand in any part of the kingdom, and not subject to diseases. 
Of all our keeping apples, none better merits a place in small gardens than this. 

192. Aromatic.—Pruit middle-sized, oval; color yellow and red; in use from 
December till May ; an esteemed appie. 
bearer. 


193. Car’s Heap.—An esteemed Scotch fruit. Large, oblong; color grey, yel- 
low generally ; but, when fully exposed to the sun, of a reddish cast; ripens in 
January, and keeps till May. 
abundant bearer. 


194. Battimore.—Of American origin. Fruit very large, often fourteen or 
fifteen inches in circumference, and has been known to weigh above one pound and 
a half; color fine red and green; a magnificent fruit, but, like most American 
apples, an indifferent bearer in this country; with us the climate is not suitable to 
bring them to perfection. To use the words of a valued correspondent, it would be 
better not to plant any of the trees, and import the fruit. This observation may be 
justly applied to nine-tenths of the apples and pears, in particular, lately introduced: 
a few of them may be planted; but where the supply ofa family or the market is 
an object, they cannot be depended upon; one-half of them will not bear fruit in 
this climate, and the other half will only be eatable one season in five. 

195. CockAGrre.—Fruit middle-sized ; colour red and yellow; ripens in October, 


and will only keep till the middle or end of December. Tree of vigorous growth, 
and a great bearer. 


Tree rather slender, and only a middling 


Tree vigorous, grows to a great size, and is an 
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196. DrepGe’s Beauty or Witts; Red Anise.—Originated in Wiltshire about 
1750. Fruit above the middle size, oval; color bright yellow, spotted with red; 
in use from October till March. One of the best apples yet known, in point of 
general utility. Tree hardy, anda great bearer. 

197. DumpLinc.—An old Norfolk fruit. Above the middle size, flattish, round ; 
color greenish streaked with red, often much so; keeps till March. Tree hardy, 
and a good bearer. (Not the dumpling apple of the Americans.) 

198. HAMPSHIRE None-sucn.—Fruit large and conical; color green yellow, 
streaked with red; in use from September till December; a valuable fruit. Tree 
vigorous, and succeeds better upon chalky bottoms than most other apples; is a 
great bearer. 

199. Frencu Cras.—Fruit large, oval; color deep green and red; will keep 
from one season to another; a valuable fruit, and should have a place in every 
garden. Tree of a handsome upright habit, and a great bearer. 

200. PicGEONETTE.—Originally from Brittany. Fruit below the middle size, 
conical ; color pale red, and showy ; ripens in October, and keeps till March. Tree 
hardy, with slender twigs; rather an indifferent bearef. 

201. GotpeN Munpi.—Fruit small, round; color green and red; ripens in 
October, and keeps till January. Tree spreading, of no great height, and a good 
bearer. 

202. Hence.—Fruit middle size, conical; color red and straw; in use from Oc- 
tober till April. Tree upright in habit, and a good bearer. 

203. GoLDEN GLoucesTER.—Fruit middle-sized, oval; color gold and red; in 
use from December till March. Tree hardy, of spreading habit; a good bearer. 

204. Pomme Grise.—Originally from Canada, about 1790. Fruit middle-sized, 
oval; color russet and red; ripens in September, and keeps till January. Tree of 
vigorous growth; like other American apples, with us an indifferent bearer. 

205. None-sucu.—An esteemed Scotch fruit. Often there planted against walls 
(where it becomes an excellent table apple); upon standards middle-sized, roundish ; 
color grass-green, where shaded russet brown, often reddish where exposed to the 
sun; in use in September and October, when kept longer, becomes acid and shri- 
velled. Tree of slender habits, often having the extrem ties of the shoots unripened; 
in such cases liable to canker; is a good bearer. It is said to afford a much less 
portion of sauce than most other apples. 

206. HALLINGBURY.—Fruit large, flat, and much ribbed; color red and yellow; 
ripens in October, and keeps till March. Tree of vigorous growth, and but an 
indifferent bearer. 

207. Hupparp’s Russet PEARMAIN.—Fruit above the middle size, roundish; 
color dark russet; ripens in January, and keeps till April. Tree of upright habit, 
slender twigged, a middling bearer. 

208. Lone Laster.—Fruit middle-sized, conical, rather angled ; color fine — 
and red; ripens in October, and keeps till May. 

209. Mason Hemminc.—Fruit middle-sized, round; color light green and 
brown ; ripens in November, and keeps till March. 

210. Kirx’s SEEDLING.—Originated with Mr. Joseph Kirk, of the Brompton 
Nursery, a well-known fruit-tree grower. Fruit large, round; color red and yellow; 
ripens in December, and keeps till May. Tree of vigorous growth, and a great 
bearer. 

211. KenTIsH FiLu-Basket. Kentish Codling.—Fruit large, conical ; color pale » 
green; ripens in August, and lasts till October. Tree a middling bearer. 
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212. Minsuut Cnas.—Originally from Lancashire. Fruit middle size, roundish ; 
color yellow, with brown spots; ripens in September, and keeps till April. Tree 
vigorous grower, a great bearer, and valuable fruit. 

213. May Gennet.—Fruit below the middle size, conical; color green-yellow 
striped with red; ripens in October, and keeps till April. 

214. Dywmock Reo.—Fruit below the middle size, round; color red and yel- 
low; ripens in January, and keeps till April. Tree hardy, of spreading habits, 
and a good bearer. 

215. Dutcu Qureninc.—Fruit large, oblong; color red and green ; ripens in 
January, and keeps till March. Tree hardy, of spreading habit, and a great 
bearer. 

216. Kernex, RepstTreak.—Fruit middle size, conical; color red and yellow; 
ripens in December, and keeps till April. Tree handsome, forms leaves unusually 
broad ;-a great bearer. 

217. EMBROIDERED.—Fruit above the middle size, oval; with broad streaks of 
red; ripens in October, and keeps till February. Tree vigorous, with broad leaves ; 
a good bearer. 

218. Joun.—A Devonshire and Herefordshire fruit, of middle size, and much 
esteemed both for cider, kitchen, and table. 

219. Frencnu Spanitarp.—Fruit middle size. Tree indifferent bearer. 

220. EVERLASTING.—Fruit below the middle size, conical; streaked with green 
and red; ripens in October, and keeps till February. Tree es twigs slender, 
and a good bearer. 

221. GreEN DRAGON.—Originated at Enmore Castle, about 1780. Fruit large, of 
an hexagonal prism form; color green and red; ripensin September, and keeps 
till February. Tree vigorous, with rather broad leaves, rather an indifferent 
bearer. 

222. HEREFORDSHIRE ReED-STREAK.— Much cultivated in Herefordshire and 
the adjoining counties. Fruit middle-sized, oblong; color green streaked with 
red; ripens in January, and keeps till April. Tree vigorous, and a good bearer. 

223. WINTER Box.—Fruit middle-sized, conical, rough ; color light green; ripens 
in December, and keeps till February. Tree hardy, twigs slender; a good 
bearer. 

224. Wuite .Must.—Another Herefordshire fruit of middling size, flattish; 
color greenish yellow with red; ripens in January, and keeps till June. Tree 
haray, of spreading habit; a good bearer. 

225. LonG SeamM.—Fruit large, angular ; color light green; ripens in November, 
and keeps till February. ‘Tree hardy; a good bearer. 

226. OLD Rep Must.—A Herefordshire fruit long in cultivation. Fruit large, 
oval; color pale red and green; ripens in January, and keeps till August. Tree 
hardy, with broad leaves; great bearer. 

227. Winter Pomroy.—Fruit large, conical; color dark green striped with 
red; ripens in October, and keeps till January. Tree hardy, upright, with broad 
leaves ; a good bearer. 

228. Lonp CueNeyY’s.—Originated about 1760, much resembling the Yorkshire 
Greening. Fruit middle-sized, conical; color dark green and chocolate ; ripens in 
December, and keeps till June. Tree hardy, free grower, leaves small; a good 
bearer. 

229, Lonp AnunbeL.—Of French origin. Fruit large, angular; color green and 
dingy red; ripens in December, and keeps till May. Tree having small leaves, of 
elegant outline ; rather an indifferent bearer. 
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230, TANKERTON.—Fruit large, conical; color yellow, with a little red, particu- 
larly where exposed; ripens in December, and keeps till February; a valuable 
kitchen apple. Tree large, and a good bearer. 

231. MarIpDeN’s BLusu.—Fruit large, angular ; color green and dingy red; ripens 
in December, and keeps till May. Tree having small leaves, of elegant form, but a 
very indifferent bearer. 

232. TRANSPARENT Cras.—A Russian apple, often known by the name of the 
Moscow Apple. Fruit rather small, round; color transparent red; in use in Sep- 
tember and October. Tree very small; a great bearer. The fruit much used for 
preserving. 

233. SpANIARD.—Much cultivated in Cornwall, and said to have been originally 
brought from Spain. Fruit above the middle size, oblong; color greenish yellow ; 
ripens in December, and keeps till April. Tree delicate with us, and an indifferent 
bearer. Should only be planted in very favorable situations ; does not succeed in 
the north of England. 

234. Pawsan.—Fruit below the middle size, conical; color greenish yellow; 
ripens um December, and Keeps till May. Tree vigorous, with broad leaves; a good 
bearer. 

235. MANSFIELD.—A Nottingham and Yorkshire apple. Fruit large, oblong; 
color green and bright red, with dark spots; ripens in December, and keeps till 
February. Much esteemed as a cider apple. Tree hardy, spreading, and a great 
bearer. 

236. NorroLtk PARADISE.—An apple much esteemed in Norfolk. Fruit large, 
round; color pale red and green; ripens in December, and keeps till February. 
Tree hardy, with broad leaves; a great bearer. 

237. GLOUCESTERSHIRE QUEENING.—Fruit large, very irregularly ridged ; color 
dark red; ripens in October, and keeps till April. Tree vigorous and spreading; a 
great bearer. 

238. New Rep Must.—Fruit large, round; color pale red and green; ripens in — 
December, and keeps till February. Tree hardy, and a good bearer. 

239. DrepDGe’s SEEDLING.—Fruit large ; color yellowish green striped with red, 
particularly on the exposed side; ripens in November, and keeps till January. 

240. Brack AppLe.—Fruit middle-sized; of a dark mahogany color next the 
sun, but much lighter on the opposite side; ripens in November, and keeps till 
April. 

241. Boomrey.—Fruit above the middle size, flattish; color deep red externally, 
internally streaked with red also; keeps till April; a good kitchen or cider apple, 
but net good for eating raw. 

242. CARNATION ApPLe.—-Fruit middle-sized; beautifully striped with red; 
ripens in January, and keeps till May. 

243. JuLY-FLOWER.—Fruit middle-sized; color yellowish green; and beautifully 
striped with red towards the sun; ripens in December, and keeps till March. , 

244. Hactor Cras.—Fruit below the middle size, conical shaped; color yel- 
lowish ; is ripe in January; fit either for baking or cider. 

245. Pomme ViovetTe, Violet Apple.—Fruit above the middle size; color pale 
green, striped with red towards the sun; has much the smell of violets, from thence 
the name; ripens in October, and keeps till February, or later. 

246. Quince AprLe.—Fruit middle-sized; color yellow, a little red. towards 
the eye; ripens in January, and lasts till April. 

247. Rec Bay.—An esteemed Herefordshire apple. Fruit large; beautifully 
streaked all over with red; shape longish; in use about the end of October. : 
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248. SeeK No Fartuer.—Fruit above the middle size; color pale green, a 
little streaked with red; comes into use in January, and lasts till May, but becomes 
mealy by the beginning of April. 

249. Warp AprLe.—Fruit rather below the middle size; flat shaped; color 
fine red towards the eye; of a yellowish green towards the footstalk ; keeps till 
June. 

250. WHEELER’s ExTREME.—Resembles the Pomme Grise. Fruit below the 
middle size; flat shaped; color beautifully clouded with red on a yellowish russet 
ground; keeps till April. 


PEARS, 


ARRANGED AS DESSERT AND CULINARY FRUITS. 


Pear, Pyrus communis of Linneus,—belongs to the class Icosandria, and order 
Pentagynia, and is arranged in the natural order Rosacee. Is a native of Britain, as 
well as of many parts of Europe as far north as latitude 61°. 

The cultivated pear differs from the apple, not only inits character, or habit of 
growth, but also in being more apt to send up suckers from the roots; in sending out 
tap-roots; in being much longer in coming into fruit from seed; and also being 
either grafted, or upon its own roots, much longer lived. It is well known to live for 
several centuries ; and is, probably, of all our fruit-trees, excepting the chesnut, the 
longest liver. It is much harder and less nice of its situation of growth than the 
apple, and will grow in almost all soils and situations. Knight observes, that the 
identical trees that supplied the inhabitants of Herefordshire with perry in the 
seventeenth century, are like also to supply those of the nineteenth. As an orna- 
mental tree, it is much superior to the apple; some sorts, the Barlaxd and 
Olfield for example, form extremely handsome outlines of form, and when 
planted in the orchards, among apples, take off, in a great measure, that stiff formal 
appearance which the apple generally assumes. At what time the cultivated pear 
attracted the notice of the inhabitants of this country is not certainly known, but, 
as we have observed of the apple, was probably known or used in its wild state by 
the Britons before the Roman invasion; after that epoch, we are to suppose that 
they became acquainted with this fruit by its introduction by these people. The 
pear ranks next to the apple in point of usefulness, as it is not only used in various 
ways as a culinary fruit, but the expressed juice is made into the well-known liquor, 
perry, which is an article of commerce in several counties of England. That of tlre 
two sorts of trees mentioned above, if well manufactured, fetches the high price of 
ten and fifteen pounds per hogshead, upon the spot where it is made. The French 
prepare a perry which is little inferior to wine. They also dry the bad-eating sorts 
of pears, which they keep for several years. With them the varieties of pears are 
greater than that of apples. With us the varieties are also extremely numerous, 
and our catalogues are daily increasing, at least innames. Parkinson enumerates 64 
sorts of pears. Miller has selected 80 sorts, and described them. The catalogues o 
one of the Paris nurseries contain 189 select sorts. Our London nurseries’ cata- 
logues name from to 200 to 300 sorts; and the Horticultural Society’s Catalogue, 
lately published, contains 622 sorts. Flemish pears have long been considered supe- 
rioi to ours, and when brought into use, will give quite a new feature to the dessert. 
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Many sorts of them are in a thriving state in the garden of the Horticultural Society, 
and will probably be described at a future period by that society; till such time, we 
must content ourselves with such sorts as are already described, or which are so 
well known as to deserve cultivation. 

The largest collection of pears in the world, is that of Van Mons, at Brussels ; 
who has established a fruit-tree nursery, in which are grown upwards of eight hun- 
dred new varieties of pears, raised by himself and Mr. Duquesne, of Mons, besides 
new varieties of other hardy fruit-trees. 


DESSERT PEARS. 
Summer Fruit, arranged in the Order of their Ripening. 


1. CrTRoN pes CArmes, or Magdalen.—Ripens in July; rather a round fruit, 
tapering towards the stalk; very juicy; should be eaten off the tree; keeps only a 
few days; of a yellowish green color; middle size; much improved both in flavor 
and earliness, if planted upon a wall, One tree is sufficient for a large garden; and 
for smaller gardens, one or two grafts will be plenty, introduced upon another tree. 

2. LitTLe Musk, or Supreme.—Ripens about the end of July, or beginning of 
August; fruit yellow when ripe; juice somewhat musky; should be gathered before 
it is too ripe; keeps only a few days, and should be eaten off the tree; is a good 
bearer. One tree is sufficient for a large garden; for smaller gardens, one or two 
grafts will be plenty, introduced upon some other tree. 

3. Curo, or Little Bastard Musk.—Ripens about the same time with the last; is 
smaller; of a yellow color when ripey having a few streaks of red on the side next 
the sun; is juicy and melting; keeps only a few days, and should be eaten soon 
after gathering. 

4, Earty Carnockx.—Of a yellow color, red towards the sun; rather an indif- 
ferent pear, fitted for standards only. 

5. PEAR, JAMEsS’.—A Scotch fruit, as well as the last; is the earliest native pear 
of that country ; has little flavor, and keeps only a few days; isa good bearer. The 
above five pears may with propriety be wrought upon the same tree, and will afford 
sufficient quantity for most families. 

6. GREEN CHISSEL, or Hastings——Ripens about the beginning of August; is a 
good bearer; is middle-sized, and the fruit remains always green; it grows closely 
to the branch, and often in long clusters; is much grown in many parts of Hamp- 
shire and Sussex. 

7. LirTLe Muscat.—A very small fruit, having a very thin skin; color yellowish 
when ripe; flavor rich musky, and only keeps a few days. 

8. Rep MuscaDELLE.—Fruit large and beautiful; the color yellow, striped with 
red; flavor rich. It sometimes produces two crops in a year, the first about the end 
of July, and the second in September. 

9. GREEN Pinxy.—Fruit small and nearly round; of good flavor; originated at 
Pinky, near Edinburgh; is much esteemed in Scotland ; great bearer, and a healthy 
tree. 

10, Lemon, Lady’s Lemon, or Lady Lamont.—An excellent bearer. Fruit not 
much esteemed, unless for its earliness. 

11. Pear Saucu.—A Clydesdale pear. The fruit large and beautiful; the tree 
healthy, and a great bearer ; is an excellent market pear. 

12. Ferrow Cow.—Another Clydesdale fruit. Large, flattened towards the eye 
of the fruit, with a short foot-stalk; a great bearer, and beautiful fruit; color red 
and yellow; flesh tender and musky; tree hardy, and of a pendulous habit, 
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13 .Grey Honey.—Fruit pretty good; ripens in August. 

14. GREEN ORANGE, or Orange Vert.—A middling good early fruit; ripens in 
August. 

15. Porr’s PeAr.—An early pear of no great merits; ripens in August. 

16, GOLDEN Knap.—A much better fruit than either of the three last; ripens in 
August. 

17. JARGONELLE, Cuisse Madame.—A French fruit; ripens in August. Fruit 
arge ; skin smooth ; color pale green; a good bearer, and good flavor. Tree healthy 
lund vigorous, somewhat like the Windsor, and does best on standards in England ; 
but is worth an east or west wall in Scotland, or in any late situation. There are 
some very old trees of this sort in many parts of the kingdom which must have been 
early introduced. 

18. Lapy’s TutcH.—This is the true Jargonelle, and the Cuisse Madame of the 
French. Has been early introduced into this country. Color russet-green and iron; 
ripens from the middle of August to the beginning of September; flavor rich and 
musky; an indifferent bearer. Tree vigorous, and in character resembles the Jar 
gonelle and Windsor. These two trees have hitherto been confounded together; it 
is supposed that the names have been changed in coming to this country by accident. 

19. Wrnpsor.—An English pear. Skin smooth; color when ripe of a yellowish 
green; the flesh soft, and if permitted to hang two or three days after it is ripe 
grows mealy and useless; ripens in August; is an indifferent bearer. 

20. ORANGE Musk.—Ripens about the end of August; the flesh is musky, ee 
dry; color yellow, spotted with black. 

21. Great BLANQUET, or Bagpipe of Anjou.—Ripens about the middle of Au- 
gust; skin smooth, of a pale green color; flesh wine and full of juice ; flavor rich ; 
and rather a good bearer. 

22. LirTLE BLANQUET.—Much smaller than the last; color pale; flesh tender, 
and full of rich musky juice; ripens about the end of August. 

23. LONG-STALKED BLANQUET.—Ripens latter end of August; skin smooth; 
color white, a little tinged towards the sun; juice rich and sugary. 

24, EArLY ACHAN.—A pear much inferior to the winter pear of that name; 
ripens in August; should be eaten off the tree. 

25. Crawrorp, or Lammas.—Ripens about the end of August; an esteemed 
Scotch fruit; should be eaten a few days after gathering; color green, rather tinged 
with iron towards the sun; great bearer, and of a juicy good flavour, if not too ripe ; 
keeps only ten or fifteen days. Tree vigorous, and grows in almost any situation ; 


middle -sized fruit, improved if on a wall. 


26. SkINLEss, or Early Russet.—Ripens the latter end of August; skin ex- 
tremely ‘hin (frofm thence the name) ; color reddish; flesh melting, and full of rich 
sugary juice, 

27. Queen's Pear, or Musk Robert, or Amber Pear.—Ripens the latter end of 
August; fruit small; color yellow when ripe; juice rich and musky; great bearer. 

28. Musk Drone.—Ripens the end of August or beginning of September; color 
yellow when ripe; flavor rich and musky ; should be eaten off the tree; is apt to get 
dry and mealy when over ripe; keeps only a few days. Isa great bearer. 

29. Rep Onanor.—Ripens about the beginning of August; color greenish, but 
when ripe, the side next the sun becomes tinged with purple; flesh melting, and 
Juice sugary, with a little perfume. 

30. Hancina Lear.—An esteemed Clydesdale fruit. Fruit almost round; color 
beautiful red and yellow; of a delicious sweetness, Tree hardy, and well adapted 
ror the orchard. 
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31. ScorcH BERGAMoT.—Fruit large; color yellow and red; flesh tender and 
uicy. 
; 32. MusSKED BONCHRETIEN, Gratioli, Cucumber, or Spinola’s Pear.—Color red 
on one side and white on the other; pulp rather tender; juice a good deal perfumed. 
A great bearer, and excellent fruit. 

33. Etton.—A seedling, growing at Elton. Recommended by Mr. Knight. 
Middle-sized fruit, oval, and rather flattened at the ends; color red and yellowish ; 
ripe from the end of September till the middle of October. A great bearer, and 
forms an excellent standard tree. The fruit is always without seeds, and almost 
always without internal cavity. If trained to a wall it becomes very large; but is 
then good for nothing. As a standard, it grows and bears well. The original tree 
stands upon its own roots, in an orchard of seedling pear-trees, in the parish of Elton, 
J in Herefordshire. Mr. Knight has ascertained its age to be about 140 years, and 
describes it too as still indicating youth and vigour; and calculates that, if not destroyed 
by accident, will live for three centuries, as he thinks it has hardly yet attained its 
middle age. This pear has been recommended by the Hort. Soc. as deserving general 
cultivation. It comes early into fruit, and combines nearly all the fine flavor of the 
Bergamots, with much of the melting softness of the Beurré. 

34. SArFFRON.—Well-shaped fruit, rather large; tree hardy, and rather a good 
bearer. 


AUTUMN PEARS. 
Arranged in their Order of Ripening. 


35. CASSOLETTE, or Green Muscat.—Ripens the latter end of September. Fruit 
rather small; color greenish, with dark specks; juice richly perfumed; an esteemed 
fruit. Tree rather delicate. 

36. AvorAT, or August Muscat.—Ripens the beginning of September. Skin 
smooth; color whitish yellow; juice rich, sugary, and perfumed; and is esteemed 
one of the best summer pears yet known. Isa great bearer. 

37. TILLINGTON PEAR.—Originated at a village of that name, near Hereford, 
from a seed of the autumn Bergamot, impregnated with the pollen of the Jargonelle. 
It is of the shape and size of the Doyenne gris, but more perfectly rounded at the 
head. Stalk short, with a disposition to fleshiness at its insertion. The skin is dull 
green on the shaded side, with a dull brick-dust red where exposed: the whole a 
good deal russeted. Flesh white, with a little grit at the core; particularly sweet 
and rich, though not juicy. Ripens in the middle of November, but remains a con- 
siderable time without spoiling. : 

38. GREAT On1oN.—Brown Admiral, or King of Summer.—Ripens about the 
beginning of September. Color brownish next the sun; a middling bearer ; tree 
nardy. 

39. Orance Musk.—Ripens with the iast. Skin green; flesh melting and juicy. 

40. PorE pu PoucHET.—Ripens with the last. Flesh soft and tender; juice 
sugary. 

41. RosE, Thorny Rose-—Ripens with the last. Shape resembling the King of 
Summer, but much larger; color yellowish green, rather inclining to red towards the 
sun; juice musky. 

42. PERFUMED.—Ripens with the last. Color deep red, spotted with brown; 
flesh melting, but dry; flavor rather perfumed. 

43. SALVIATI.—Ripens about the middle of September. Color red and yellow 
next the sun, white where shaded; flesh tender; juice sugary and perfumed. 
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44, WuitE Beurrf.—Ripens about the beginning of September; keeps only a 
few days; a fine table pear. 

45. Rose-WaTEeR.—Ripens about the latter end of September. Color brown, 
skin rough ; juice very sweet, tasting like rose-water. 

46. RusseLeT.—Ripens with the last. Flesh soft and tender; juice agreeably 
perfumed. 

47. Keatner.—A Clydesdale fruit. Color green; snape oblong. Hardy tree; 
fit for orchards. 

48. Exsine, (Awl) halft. or Goodman.—A Scotch fruit. Size small, long, and 
flat at one end; color green and yellow; flavor sweet, dry, and hard. A great 
bearer. 

49. Frencn Carnock.—A fruit of middling qualities. 

50. Drummonp, or Late Scotch Carnock.—Color bright red and yellow. Should 
be eaten off the tree; is apt to get dry and mealy if kept many days. 

51. Vicar.—Shape oblong; color yellow, red, and striped; flesh tender; flavor 
sweet and musky; rather dry in eating, particularly if too ripe. 

52. RoyaL ORANGE Bercamor.—Color yellow, sometimes striped or tinged 
with red. 

53. GREAT MouTH-wATER.—Ripens about the end of September. Flesh melt- 
ing, and full of juice. Tolerable bearer. 

54. Prince’s Pear.—Ripens with the last. Juice very high flavored. Is a great 
bearer. 

55. SUMMER BerGAMoT.—Ripens with the last. Often called Hamden’s Ber- 
gamot. Flesh melting, highly perfumed. Good bearer. 

56. AuruMN BerGamot.—Kipens in the beginning of October; keeps some 
weeks; is smaller than the last; flesh melting, and the juice highly perfumed. It 
is a great bearer, and worthy of a wall upon an east or west aspect. 

57. WILLIAMS’ BONCHRETIEN.—A seedling from Berkshire, and known to have 
originated in the garden of a schoolmaster, at Aldermaston, in that county, about 
thirty years ago. A valuable pear for the market-gardeners. Is a great bearer, and 
succeeds the Windsor and Jargonelle, and bears well upon standards; it very much 
resembles the Summer Bonchretien. Color pale green and russet; very juicy; and 
of a pyramidal form. 

58. SuMMER BONCHRETIEN, or Gracioll.—Very juicy ; richly perfumed. 

59. TRuE GoLpEN Beurr£.—Ripens in October. Resembles the brown Beurré in 
size; color reddish brown next the sun; is a very fine fruit; but does not keep long. 

60. Beurré CapiaAuMoNnT.—lIntroduced here from Brussels in 1820. Has been 
fruited by Knight, Braddick, and others. Fruit larger than the St. Germain’s ; pyra- 
midal, tapering very much towards the stalk, which is long and slender ; skin smooth, 


_ of alight cinnamon color, with a rich gold color showing through it; flesh white, 


perfectly white melting juice, rich and sugary; keeps till the end of November. ~ 

61. La Bonne MAtinotse.—Introduced here in 1818 or 1819. Has fruited in 
this country, and is recommended as an excellent pear; skin of a dull pale yellow 
color, very much covered with smooth russet in large patches; flesh yellowish, 
melting, extremely rich and sweet; ripens towards the end of November. 

62. Tue Forerite Pear.—A German variety, brought into Flanders, and thence 
into this country. It is named Forelle (Trout) from its color, which resembles the 
rich spotting of thatfish. In shape and size it much resembles the Doyenné Blanc, 
though perhaps a little more oval; skin bright yellow, very deep on the side next 
the sun; sprinkled with many small yellow spots, surrounded by a brown or reddish 
ring, which gives the fruit a singular appearance ; flesh white, melting, without grit, 
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juicy and very sweet, without perfume. Ripens in November, and may probably 
keep a little longer. 

63. Beurré Diev.—Originated by Van Mons, at Brussels, and introduced here 
about 1820. Fruit large, resembling a fine Summer Bonchretien in shape; skin 
smooth, of a bright citron color; flesh white and melting; juice rich and sweet; 
ripens in November, and will keep during the following month. 

64. Tue Ursaniste.—Originated by Count Coloma, and has been fruited here 
by Knight, Braddick, and others; fruit egg shaped; skin pale green, inclining to 
yellow, much spotted with greenish spots, and sprinkled over with thin russet patches, 
particularly round the eye and stalk; flesh white towards the outside, but deepens 
to a reddish color towards the core. It is quite melting, juicy, and very sweet, but 
without perfume ; keeps till October. 

65. Beurré Rovce, or Red Butter Pear.—Ripens about the beginning of October ; 
very melting, and full of rich sugary juice. Is one of our best sorts of buttery pears, 
if eaten off the tree. 

66. GREEN Yar, or Green Pear of the Yair.—Said to be indigenous to a beau- 
tiful seat on the river Tweed, about thirty miles from Edinburgh. Color green ; 
size small; sweet and juicy. Should be eaten off the tree ; does not keep many days; 
is a great bearer, and free grower. 

67. Dovenné, Dean's Pear, Carlisle White Bexerré, St. Michael's, Diana.—Ripens 
about the beginning of October ; juice cold and melting ; and is a great bearer. 

68. VERTE-LONGUD, or Long Green.—Ripens by the end of October; flesh melt- 
ing and juicy. 

69. Swiss BERGAMOT.—Ripens about the beginning of October. This pear is 
much grown upon the walls in Scotland; of middle size; color green, striped 
with red; juicy and high flavored. The tree is a very good bearer, if planted in 
good soil. 

70. MonsizuR Joun.—Sometimes called White, and sometimes Grey Monsieur 
John. The difference of their color proceeding from the soil and situation in which 
they grow. Ripensin the latter end of October or beginning of November ; juice 
rich and sugary; is upon the whole one of our best pears for this season. 

71 Penper, or Knave’s Pear.—Ripens by the end of October; flesh fine and 
tender, very much sugared. 

72. VineE.—Ripens in November; color dark red; flesh very melting, and full of 
a clammy juice. 

73. FLOWERED Muscat.—Ripens about the end of November; is an excellent 
fruit; flesh very tender, and of a very delicate flavor. 

74. RoussiL1ne.—Ripens about the latter end of October; color deep red, with 
spots of grey; flesh very tender and delicate; juice very sweet, with an agreeable 
perfume. 

75. MARQuEsst.—Ripens into eating in November; color yellow; but when it 
does not ripen to that color, seldom good, but if it does, the flesh will be tender and 
delicate, and very full of sugary juice. Cultivated at Little Chelsea above one hun- 
dred years ago. 

76. GANSELL’s BercamMot.—Differing little from the autumn Bergamot, said to 
be the same thing improved by culture. Is a very high fruit when well ripened. 

77. Rep DoYENN£.—An old variety brought into notice by Mr. Knight; color 
red and pale green; is in eating in October and November. Great bearer and good 
fruit; tree extremely hardy, ‘and excellently suited for cottage gardens. Mr. Salis- 
bury mentions an old tree of this sort taken down at Strawhill, near Halifax, in 1779. 
which must have been above one hundred years old, 
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78. Gotpen Beurré.—Comes into use in October; color scarlet and gold; high 
flavored, and a great bearer, succeeds best upon an east aspect, and in a loamy soil 

79. Maris Lourtse.—This is one of the numerous seedlings which have been 
raised of late years in the Netherlands, and is one of the finest pears we have. The 
figure in this work, by Mr. Hart, junior, was taken from the private garden of Mr. 
Lee, of the Hammersmith Nurseries.) It is said to have been raised by the Abbé 
Duquesne, together with the Napoleon pear, and introduced into this country by the 
Hort. Soc., through Dr. Van Mons, of Brussels. Its general form is like that of the 
St. Germain, but tapering less towards the stalk; the skin is of a greenish yellow, 
deepening where exposed to the sun, or when full ripe to a rich yellow, clouded 
with light brown russet. The stalk is generally an inch and a half long; pale brown ; 
flesh inclining te yellow; perfectly melting, with abundance of sweet juice. It varies 
in size according to circumstances; in favorable situations and good soils, it is about 
five inches long and three inches wide, and weighing about eight ounces. It is in 
perfection from the middle of October, till the middle or end of November, according 
to the place of its growth. It requires a south wall to bring it to perfection, but 
will not answer in this climate upon standards. 

80. SeckLte Pear.—This excellent pear is of American origin, and introduced 
here by the Hort. Soc. In shape it resembles the s'van’s egg, but is a little longer. 
Stalk from half an inch to an inch long; eye not sunk, but even with the head of 
the fruit; skin of a greenish olive color, often washed with much dull or bronze red 
on the side exposed to the sun, and sometimes slightly streaked with a lighter red ; 
flesh yellow, very fine in texture, melting, juicy, and sweet, with a delicate and 
extremely powerful bergamot perfume; it is in this perfume, that the character of 
this pear differs from all others, and which has caused it to be so highly extolled 
in America. With us it is in perfection about the end of October and _be- 
ginning of November, but is much earlier in its native country. It ripens upon 
espaliers or standards in very favorable places, but its merits deserve a wall in 
general. 

81. CHARLEs D’AuTRICHE.—Another new variety of pear from Dr. Van Mons; 
fruit rather large; stalk about an inch long; eye in a confined cavity, not deeply 
sunk; skin greenish yellow, profusely sprinkled with brown spots, and partially 
russeted; flesh melting, white, very juicy, with a rich high flavor, but with little or 
no perfume; comes into eating about the middle of November, requires a wall of an 
east or west aspect to bring it to perfection; fruit beautiful and good. 


WINTER DESSERT PEARS, 
Arranged in their Order of Ripening. 


§2. CRASSANNE.—Comes into eating about the latter end of December. This is 
an excellent fruit, and is esteemed the best of all the Bergamots. It is highly flavored 
when fully ripened, of a roundish moderate size, and greyish color, and covered 
with small brown specks. It is the best keeper of all the bergamots; none of them 
being good keepers. It requires and deserves a south wall, although we have had 
it in tolerable perfection upon an almost north aspect. It succeeds best in a strong 
rich loamy soil; seldom succeeds upon standards. 

83. LANsac, or Dauphine.—Is in eating about the beginning of December; flesh 
tender, yellow, and melting. The juice is sugared, and a little perfumed. 

84. St. Germain.—Is in eating from December till February; color russet 
green; flesh melting and very juicy, which, in a dry season, or if planted in a dry 
soil, is highly flavored. It is an excellent beaver when planted as a dwarf standard 
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and comes in succession after the other pears of the same sort on walls are over. In 
good soils it comes of a large size and keeps well. 

85. WinTER ACUAN.—Grey Achan, Red Achan, and Black Achan, varieties of 
the same fruit, probably arising from soil and situation. The varieties are much 
esteemed in Scotland, and generally cultivated. It is supposed to be of French 
origin, but must have been introduced very early inte that country. It is of middling 
size when a great crop, but swells to a largish fruit when a middling one; is a great 
bearer, and keeps well; it has a sweetish and rather peculiar flavor. 

86. MARTIN sec, or dry Martin.—ls in eating about the middle of December, is 
much like the Russelet in shape and color; flesh breaking and fine; and the juice 
sugared, with a little perfume. 

87. Amapot.—In eating about the middle of December; is rather dry, but high 
flavored. 

88. Errne D’Hiver, or Winter Thorn.—Is in eating by the latter end of De- 
cember; pulp tender and buttery, of an agreeable flavor; sweet juice, highly per- 
fumed. 

89. LitTLe LArb, or Wonder of Winter.—Is in eating by the end of December, 
and is reckoned one of the best fruits in this season; flesh melting; juice mach 
sugared, and has an agreeable and musky flavor. 

90. Louis-Bonne. Good Louis—Is in eating about the middle of December ; 
flesh extremely tender, and full of a very sweet juice; esteemed an excellent fruit. 

91, L’Escu AssEr1£.—Is in eating about the beginning of January; flesh melting 
and buttery; juice sugary, with a little perfume. It bears best on standards. 

92. Passe CoLMAR.—Originated by M. Hardenpont of Mons. Fruit as large asa 
Colmar ; more tapering towards the stalk ; skin pale green, slightly marked with red 
on the side next the sun, and sprinkled with very small green spots; flesh yellowish, 
melting, though not buttery; very juicy, and extremely sweet; keeps till the end of 
December, and even later. 

93. Tue Bezy Vaet.—Originated by M. Parmentier, at Enghien. It has fruited 
in the gardens of Lord Henry Fitzgerald, at Thames Ditton. Fruit resembling the 
swan’s egg in form, but larger; skin dull green, sprinkled with a little russet; flesh 
yellowish, perfectly melting. remarkably sweet, and very agreeably perfumed; is 
an abundant bearer, and is said by M. Parmentier to keep till April, but does not 
appear to keep with us beyond the end of November or middle of December. 

94. Tue Brurrfé pv’AREMBERG.—Cultivated on the continent. This pear is 
stated to keep till the beginning of May; with us it is not found to keep beyond the 
middle of November. Thus a difficulty presents itself in giving any description of 
fruits, at least as to their time of keeping. It is a well ascertained fact, that apples 
and pears, in one soil and situation, will remain good till April and May, while the 
same variety cultivated in a different soil or situation, will become mealy and insipid 
in the end of October, and often decay altogether. 

95. CoLmar.—Is in eating about the beginning of January; flesh tender, and juice 
highly sugared. Fruit large, long, and of a greenish yellow color, when fully 
matured; for to be in perfection, requires a good wall and good soil; it is not in all 
seasons that it really comes to full maturity here. It is not a great bearer, rather 
otherwise ; it is a good keeper. 

96. Brier-Busu.—A Scotch fruit ; rather small, firm, and of good taste; ripens 
in most seasons. 

97. RounD WINTER.—A Clydesdale fruit; an excellent winter pear. 

98. AMBRETTE.—Comes into eating about the beginning of January; flesh quite 
melting, and full of highly-perfumed juice. It is esteemed an excellent pear. 
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99. VorGOULEUSE.—Comes in by the first of January; is esteemed one of the 
best winter pears. It requires a good soil and situation; if in a cold one, or ina cold 
wet season, it is very apt to crack before it becomes ripe. The flesh is melting, and 
full of rich sweet juice. 

100. CuapMan’s.—Resembles the Passe Calmar; of American origin, introduced 
in 1815; rather small, smooth; russet color; is in use from December till May 
Bears on young wood, like a Morella cherry. 

101. SPANISH BONCHRETIEN, or Autumn Bonchretien.—Is in eating in January ; 
large fine pear; flesh breaking, juicy and sweet. 

102. St. Austin.—Is in eating from the middle to the end of December, and 
continues good till March; flesh tender, but not buttery ; juicy, and rather sharp. 

103. WILDING oF Cassoy, or Small Winter Butter Pear.—Fruit small; flesh 
melting, and juice very sweet and rich; is in eating in January, and is an excellent 
bearer on standards. 

104. Brown, St. GERMAINS.—In eating from December till April. High fla- 
vored; bears well on dwarfs or standards, and comes in after the wall-fruits of the 
same sort are over. 

105. Pear D’AucH.—Introduced by the Duke of Northumberland in 1780. It 
much resembles the Colmar, but is fuller towards the stalk; continues good from 
December till April, andis one of the best winter pears we have. 

106. MARTIN S1RE, or Lord Martin.—Is in eating in January; flesh breaking, 
full of juice, which is very sweet, and somewhat perfumed. 

107. WINTER RoussELET.— Is in eating about the end of January; flesh 
buttery and melting, and generally full of sweet juice. 

108. RounD WiNTER.—A Clydesdale fruit, much esteemed for winter use. 

109. HOLLAND BERGAMOT, or Chenies Bergamot.—Keeps from the end of Jan- 
uary till April; flesh half buttery and tender; juice high-flavored. Is altogether 
an excellent pear. 

110. Brown Beurr®£, or Beurré de Roy, or Red Beurré.—In eating from Octo- 
ber till December or January; color reddish brown on the side next the sun, and 
yellowish where shaded ; flesh melting and full of rich juice; an excellent pear. 

111. GerMAN Muscat, or Muscat d’Allemande.—Is in eating from February till 
April or May; flesh buttery and tender; juicy and high-flavored. 

112. Swan’s Eac.—A good fruit in tolerable good soil; a great bearer; is a good 
keeper; egg-shaped, and greenish. 

113. Pear or Napves, or Easter St. Germain.—Is in eating in March; juice 
sweet, and a little vinous. 

114, Boncuretien, or Winter Bonchretien.—Is in eating from March till June; 
flesh tender; very full of rich sugared juice; fruit large size. _ 

115, CHAUMONTELLE, Winter Beurré.—An excellent table pear, and keeps 
well. Duhamel has stated, that the original tree of the Chaumontelle was alive 
and in health about the end of the last century; and Knight supposes the tree to be 
still living. 

116. BeRGAMOTTE DE PasavkE, or Terling, Amoselle, Paddington, and Tarquin.— 
Comes into eating about April, and lasts till June; fine handsome fruit ; green when 
gathered, and when ripe of a yellowish straw color; makes a very handsome ap- 
pearance at table. 


117. St. MARTIAL, or Angelique. (The Angelic Pear.)\—Is in eating in March; 
flesh tender and buttery ; juice very sweet. 


118. Brown St. GErmatn.—Continues from the end of December, till the end 
of March. 
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119. La PastoraLe.—Is in eating in March; flesh tender and buttery; juice 
rich; very sweet. . 

120. GoLDEN BEuRR?.—Was introduced from Burgundy by Marshal Conway, 
and first cultivated in this country, at his seat, Park-place, near Henley-upon- 
Thames; color beautiful scarlet next the sun, and yellow upon the shaded side ; 
flesh melting; juice high-flavored; ripens in October. 

121. Murr Fowi-Eae.—An esteemed Scotch fruit. Tree hardy; bears well 
upon standards; good bearer; color green and brown. 

122. Jounn MontTeatu.—Another esteemed Scotch fruit; an exeellent bearer’ 
upon standards or walls. 

123. LoNGUEVILLE.—An old Scotch fruit. An excellent bearer either upon walls 
or standards. Probably has been brought from France originally by some of that 
ancient family. 

124. GREEN SuGAR.—An esteemed Scotch fruit. Smallish size, juicy, and rather 
well-flayored; great bearer upon standards. 


CULINARY PEARS, 
Arranged in their Order of Ripening. 


125. Porr PorTRAIL, or Gate Pear.—An excellent culinary fruit. 

126. Unicornn.—A beautiful fruit; colour red and yellow; rather austere. 

127. Le BEsIDERI, or Wilding of the Forest of Heri in Bretagne.—Handsome 
upright tree. 

128. Back Pear OF WoRCESTER, or Parkinson's Warden, or Pound Pear.— 
Good bearer, and keeps long. 

129. LA DousLe FLEuR, Double Flowering.—Large flat beautiful pear; skin 
smooth; color yellow on one side, and blueish on the other. It is the best pear to 
preserve, taking a fine red color from the fire. 

130. BLoopy. 

131. Pou Mec.—An esteemed Carse of Gowrie fruit, (Scotch) Hardy tree, and 
good bearer. 

132. CATELLAC. 

138. Unton, or Uvidale’s St. Germain, Pickering’s St. Germain.—Free growing 
tree. 

134, Franc REAL, or Golden End of Winter. 

135. SPANISH RED WARDEN. 


PEACHES. 


PEAcH, Amygdalus Persica, Linneus, — belongs to the class and order Icosan- 
dria Monogynia, and natural order Rosace. 

Is a native of Persia, and was introduced into Europe by the Romans, during the 
reign of Claudius, and is described by Columella, and afterwards by Pliny. The former 
says, that when it was first brought into the Roman Empire, it possessed deleterious 
qualities. Knight, however, supposes those peaches to have been only swollen almonds, 
cr imperfect peaches, and which are known to contain the Prussic acid, which ope- 
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rates so unfavorably on some constitutions. The peach was deemed unwholesome 
in Media; but when planted in Egypt, it became delicious and salubrious. In Asia, 
it has been cultivated from time immemorial; but when it was introduced into 
Greece is not known. Itis still cultivated in Italy, and is there grown on standards 
superior to any other in Europe. The Montreuil gardeners are noted for the fineness 
of their fruits, which they grow upon low walls. They divide their peaches into 
two classes: pavies, and peaches. The first class, or pavies, we call clingstones, from 
the flesh adhering to the stone, and are with us held in least estimation, for want of 
sufficient heat to ripen them properly. In France they are esteemed the best as 
wellas in Amcrica. The second class, or peaches, are by us distinguished by the 
appellation of free-stones from the flesh readily coming away from the stone, and are 
by us held in the highest estimation, while, on the other hand, the French and Ame- 
ricans consider them to be inferior. The Americans are said to feed their pigs with 
the free stones, and to use the clingstones or pavies for eating only. 

There the whole population has been maintained for several generations by the 
cultivation of this fruit, which is their sole occupation. The late Sir Joseph Banks 
very justly remarked, that, ‘‘it is there alone where the true management of this 
delicious fruit can be studied and attained; for it is impossible, from written pre- 
cepts, to acquire the whole art. The modes of winter and summer pruning, are 
varied, not only according to the differences of soil and exposure, but even according 
to the state and constitution of every individual tree.” Like the American peach- 
growers, the French cultivate many sorts they have never budded, but always reared 
from the stone, and others they bud on stocks of a sort of half wild peach, called Peche 
de Vigne. In consequence of this arrangement of one species of fruit coming under 
the management of individuals for many generations, they are brought to a degree 
of perfection, which can never be attained in a garden where fruits of all sorts, and 
a variety of other equally important duties fall to the care of a gardener. 

In the United States, particularly in the middle and southern provinces, it is no 
uncommon circumstance for the owners of some of the peach orchards to be pos~ 
sessed of such a number of peach-trees as are sufficient, after fermenting and dis- 
tilling the juice to produce from fifty to a hundred barrels of peach brandy. The 
manufacturing of this liquor, and the feeding of hogs, being the principal uses to 
which the peach is applied in those countries. In the vicinity of Buenos Ayres, in 
South America, where fire-wood is scarce, peach-trees are raised from the stone 
chiefly for the purpose of burning. 

Knight is of opinion that the peach may yet, by proper cultivation, be sufficiently 
hardened as to be naturalized to the climate of England, so as to succeed even as a 
standard in favorable situations. 

There are of peaches, as well as all other fruits, long catalogues of names. Par- 
kinson, in 1629, enumerates 21 sorts. Miller, in 1750, described 31 varieties. In 
the Nursery Catalogues, both of Paris and London, there are enumerated nearly 
100 varieties; and the Horticultural Society’s Catalogue enumerates 224 sorts. 

In the following lists we will confine ourselves to such as are well known, and 
sufficiently described. Ys q 

1. WHite NutMeG.—Fruit small, round, white; juice sugary; is chiefly es- 
teemed for being first ripe; ripens in July. 

2. Rep NutmEeG.—Fruit much larger than the last, round; bright vermilion; 
flesh white, red next the stone; isa great bearer, and ripens soon after the last; is 
esteemed a better fruit. 

3. EARLY AVANT,—Fruit large, red, has an agreeable flavor, and ripens in 
August. 
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4. SMALL MIGNONNE, or Early Mignonne.—Fruit middle-sized, round; very red 
on the side next the sun; flesh juicy, and of a vinous richness; pulp white, and red 
towards the stone; ripens about the beginning of August. 

_ 5, Earty ANNE.—Said to have originated from seed at Pusey, in Berkshire, and 
named after Mrs. Anne Dunch, of that place. Fruit small, round; very white, both 
in skin and flesh; rather rose-colored, when fully ripe and exposed to the sun; high 
flavored; one of our best early peaches, and should hold a place upon the walls of 
every garden; ripens the beginning of August. 

6. EARLY PurpPLe, Pourpre Native.—Fruit large, round; fine deep red or pur- 
ple; flesh white, very red next the stone; juicy and high flavored; is an excellent 
fruit; ripens about the middle of August. 

7. NeEAL’s EAnLy PurpLe.—Approaching the last in point of merit, but inferior: 
ripens about the middle of August. 

8. Supers Royat.—Fruit large; high colored when fully exposed to the sun: 
flesh white, juicy; a fine fruit; ripens about the middle of August. 

9. GREAT MIGNONNE, Grosse Mignonne, or Large French Mignonne.—Fruit large, 
round; greenish yellow where shaded, rose-colored where exposed to the sun; flesh 
white, sugary, high flavored. One of our finest peaches, but rather tender; is ge- 
nerally wrought upon a peach or apricot stock; ripens by the middle of August. 

10. Wuite MaGpaLen.—Fruit rather large, round; of a yellowish white, with. 
sometimes delicate red stripes; flesh white to the stone; an exceedingly tender tree. 
but in a peach-house one of our finest; upon the walls it ripens about the middle of 
August. 

11. Earnty NeEwrinaTon, or Smith’s Newington.—Fruit middle size, roundish; 
fine red ; flesh white and firm, red at the stone, to which it is partially attached ; 
ripens about the end of August. + 

12. Bette Cuevreuse.—Fruit middle-sized, oblong; red and yellow; flesh also 
yellow ; juice rich; fine fruit, and tree a good bearer; ripens by the end of August. 

13. Earty ADMIRABLE.—Fruit large, round; reddish and white ; flesh white, red 
towards the stone; flavor high and vinous. 

14. Earty VioLtetre.—Of French origin. Fruit large; ripens about the end of 
August. 

15. Rep MAGDALEN.—Fruit large, round; fine red; flesh firm, white, very red 
near the stone; flavor exquisitely rich; ripens about the end of August. Tree ex 
tremely subject to mildew in all situations. 

16. MoNTAUBAN.—Fruit middle size; deep red, inclining to purple next the sun, 
pale towards the wall; flesh melting; rich juice; ripens by the end of August. Tree 
a great bearer. 

17. Royat CHARLOTTE, Queen Charlotte.—Fruit above the middle size; yellow- 
ish white; very fine fruit; ripens about the end of August. 

18. DousL—E Mountain.—Of French origin. Fruit large; ripens about the end 
of August. 

19. CHANCELLOR.—Fruit middle-sized, oval; flesh white and melting; ripens 
about the end of August. Tree tender; will not succeed on common stocks, should 
be wrought upon peach or apricot stocks. 

20. BELLEGRADE, Gallande.—Frvit very large, oblong rather than round; deep 
purple; flesh white and juicy, red near the stone; flavor excellent; ripens about the | 
middle of September. 

21. GALLANDE, [Ronald's Early Gallande.—Fruit large; fine flavored; flesh 


white, red towards the stone; originated at the Brentford Nursery ; ripens about 
the beginning of September. 
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22. MaLTa, Italian Peach.—Fruit middle-sized, of an irregular form; deep green 
and red marbled; beautiful fruit; flesh white, deep red near the stone; fine flavored, 
and a good bearer; ripens about the beginning of September. 

23. BourpDINE, Narbonne.—Fruit large, round; dark red; flesh white, quite red 
at the stone; flavor good; ripens about the beginning of September; when old it is 
an excellent bearer, and the fruit becomes improved. It answers well in favorable 
situations as a standard, producing its fruit ripe in October. 

24, RoyaL Georce.—Fruit largish, round; flesh melting, rich; sets with less air 
than most other peaches; is extremely well calculated for forcing; ripens about the 
middle of August; is a great bearer. 

25. Royat GeorGe, Grimwoop’s.—Fruit large, round; flesh melting; high 
flavor; a tree apt to mildew; ripens about the middle of August. 

26. ALBERGE YELLOw.—Fruit middle-sized, longish; deep red and yellow; flesh 
yellow, and red near the stone; flavour good; ripens about the beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

27. VioteTte Hative. — Fruit very large; yellowish red; ripens about the 
beginuing of September. 

28. Late Viotet.—Fruit very large; violet marbled with red; flesh pale yellow; 
ripens about the beginning of September. 

29. RosaNNA.—Fruit middle-sized, longish; deep red and yellow; flesh yellow, 
and red towards the stone; flavor good; ripens beginning of September. This, as 
has been observed by Duhamel, is a variety of the Yellow Alberge, but has not 
been sufficiently distinguished from it by the British gardeners: it ripens a little 
later than the Alberge, and is superior to it in quality. This fruit has ripened upon 
a standard in the nursery grounds of Mr. Joseph Kirk, Brompton; and in favorable 
situations might be found to answer as such. 

30. Royat Kensincton.—Introduced into the Royal Gardens at Kensington, in 
1780. Fruit above middle size, roundish; high red and yellow; fiesh juicy and 
rich. One of the best peaches we have, and is not apt to mildew or blight; great 
bearer ; ripens about the beginning of September ; resembles the old Royal George. 

31, RAMBOUILLET, or Rumbullion.—Fruit middle-sized, roundish, deeply fur- 
rowed; fine red and bright yellow; flesh deep red at the stone, melting, fine fla- 
vored; ripens about the beginning of September. 

32. Nivetre.—Fruit large, roundish; bright red towards the wall and pale yel- 
low in the shade; flesh greenish yellow, and reddish near the stone; juicy and well- 
flavoured; ripens about the middle of September. 

33. NoBLEsse.—Fruit very large, round, pale yellow, inclining to be reddish 
next the sun; flesh juicy and rich. It is a great bearer, and one of our finest 
peaches; ripens about the middle of September. (The figure in this work, by Mr. 
Hart, junior, was taken from a tree in the nursery of Mr. Mackay, of Clapton.) 

34. SPRING-GROovE.—Originated by Knight, at Downton Castle, in 1814, from the 
large Mignonne and Nutmeg peaches. Fruit middle-size, round; dark red next the 
sun, bright yellow on the shaded side ; flesh firm, but melting ; of exceedingly good 
flavor. Tree rather tender; succeeds best upon an apricot stock; isa good bearer, 
and ripens about the middle of September. 

35. Acton Scorr.—Another which originated with Knight, at Downton Castle, 
from the Noblesse and Nutmeg peaches, in 1814. Fruit middle size, round; red 
and white; delicate looking fruit; flesh rich, juicy, and sweet. Tree hardy, not apt 
to mildew or gum; good bearer; ripens about the middle of September. 

36. INCOMPARABLE, Pavie Admirable.—Fruit very large, irregular ; an esteemed 
fruit; ripens about the middle of September. 
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37. VANGUARD. — Fruit large, roundish; not high colored; flesh melting and 
well flavored ; ripens about the end of September. 

38 ViNEUSE.—Fruit middle size, round; red all over; flesh white, red towards 
the stone; high flavored. Tree a good bearer ; ripens about the end of September. 

39. Late PuspLe, La Pourpre—Fruit large, round; dark red and yellow, 
approaching to purple; flesh melting, white, red towards the stone; sweet and high 
flavored; ripens about the end of September. 

40. Frat Peacu or Cuina. This singular peach is thus described in the Trans- 
actions of the Hort, Soc.: ‘* This fruit is of truly singular form, and perhaps will 
be best described as having the appearance of a peach flattened by pressure at the 
head and stalk ; its upright diameter, taken through the centre, from eye to stalk, 
being eleven-sixteenths of an inch, consisting wholly of the stone, except the skin ; 
that of its sides is one inch and one-eighth; its transverse diameter being two inches 
and a half. The head of the fruit is cracked in such a manner as to look like a broad 
and rather hollow eye, of an irregular five-angled (or lobed) shape, surrounded by 
the appearance of remains of the leaves of a calix; the whole surface of this eye is 
roughly marked with small irregular warted lines, like the crown of a medlar. The 
color of the skin of the fruit is pale yellow, mottled, or rather speckled with red on 
the part exposed to the sun, and covered with a fine down. The flesh is pale yellow, 
having a beautiful radiated circle of fine red surrounding the stone, and extending 
far into the fruit. The stone is flatly compressed; small, rough, and irregular. 
The consistency and flavour of the flesh are that of a good melting peach, being 
sweet and juicy, with a little noyeau flavour, or bitter aroma. It was introduced 
into this country by Mr. Joseph Kirke, of the Brompton Nursery, from Java, under 
the name of the Java peach, to which country it had no doubt been carried from 
China. Plants of the same fruit have been introduced from that country by the 
Hort. Soc. Its real merits will not warrant its admission into small gardens, or where 
fine fruit only is an object. Its singularity, however, claims a place in the collec- 
tions of the curious. 

41. Teton pe Venus, La Teton de Venus, or Venus’s Breast.—Fruit middle- 
sized, irregular ; faint red next the sun, straw color next the wall; flesh white, melt- 
ing, red towards the stone; flavor rich and sugary. Tree ashy bearer; ripens its 
fruit about the end of September. 

42. Broopy Peacu, Sanguinole——Fruit middle-sized; deep red next the sun; 
flesh also deep red; seldom succeeds upon the open walls, and even in favorable 
seasons is fit for preserving or culinary uses only. When in a peach-house, it is 
much improved, but is seldom met with, except in large collections of peaches, as 
there are so many preferable. It ripens about the end of September. 

43. DousLe SwALsu.—Fruit very large. It is one of our finest ‘large late 
peaches; ripens about the end of September. 

44. YeLLow ADMIRABLE.—Fruit middle-sized, roundish, oval; bright yellow ; 
somewhat like an apricot, both in color and flavor. Itis often called the Apricot 
Peach. Itis an excellent fruit; and ripens about the end of September. 

45, Brappick’s AMERICAN.—Fruit large, irregular; purplish and orange; flesh 
melting, musky, and juicy. It does not appear suited for the open wall, unless 
under very favorable circumstances. In the peach-house it is a showy and va- 
luable addition; is a good bearer; and ripens on the walls about the beginning of 
October. 

46. LATE ADMIRABLE.—Fruit rather large, round; bright marbled red; flesh 
greenish, white veined, with red at the stone, to which it is firmly attached; ripens 
about the end of September, . 
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47, Be.uis, La Belle de Vitry—Fruit middle-sized, round; pale red towards the 
sun; flesh white, red towards the stone, to which it is attached ; ripens about the 
end of September. 

48. PorTUGAL.—Fruit middle-sized; beautiful red towards the sun, generally 
spotted; flesh firm and adhering to the stone; ripens about the end of September . 

49. BuckINGHAM MIGNoNNE.—Fruit large; red and white, flesh juicy, white, 
red towards the stone, to which it is not much attached. 

50. GoLDEN, Orange.—Fruit above the middle size, round; crimson, with rich 
purple and gold; a beautiful fruit; flesh deep yellow, crimson near the stone; fine 
fruit ; ripens about the end of September; flesh attached to the stone. 

51. Persique.—Fruit large, oblong; fine red; flesh firm, white, red near the 
stone; juicy and highly flavored. Tree a shy bearer; ripens about the end of Sep- 
tember. 

52. OLp NEWINGTON.—Fruit large, roundish; fine red, particularly next the sun; 
flesh white, red near the stone, to which it is attached, an excellent fruit; ripens 
about the end of September. 

53. Cuerry PeAcu.—Fruit small, globular; red and whitish; flesh melting; 
tolerably well-flavored; a handsome fruit; ripens about the end of September. 

54. Mituet’s MIGNoNNE.—Fruit middle-sized, roundish; high-colored towards 
the sun; fine-flavored; ripens about the middle or end of September. 

55. CATHERINE.—Fruit large, round; dark red towards the sun; flesh melting, 
and full of rich juice ; flesh adhering to the stone ; is much improved by being gathered 
two or three days before it is eaten, as it does not always sufficiently ripen upon the 
walls. It is a great bearer, and excellent for the purpose of preserving in brandy. 
It ripens about the beginning of October; is worth room in a large peach-house, 
where there are also many other preferable peaches grown. 

56. Monstrous Pavie, or Royal Pavie.—Fruit exceedingly large, globular; fine 
red and greenish white; flesh white, melting, deep red towards the stone, to which 
it firmly adheres; pretty juicy, and well-flavored; ripens about the beginning of 
October 


NECTARINES. 


NECTARINE, Amygdalus Persica, variety,—belongs to the class and order Icosan- 
dria Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order Rosacea. 

Is a variety of the peach, although former botanists considered it a distinct species, 
under the name of Amygdalus Nusi-Persica, from the fruit, in its unripe state, re- 
sembling in smoothness, color, and size, the covering of the walnut. The name 
of nectarine, is supposed to be derived from nectar, the fancied drink of the gods._ 
The circumstance of both peaches and nectarines growing upon the same tree 
naturally, and even the same fruit partaking of the characters of both, justifies modern 
botanists in considering them merely as varieties of the same species. The first 
instance of which we have any account of these fruits being observed growing upon 
the same tree, is in acommunication between Peter Collinson, Esq., and Linnzus. 
The second occurred at Londesborough, the then residence of the Earl of Burlington, 
and was visited by several scientific people of the day. ‘The third instance is come 
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miemorated by a painting in the possession of Mr. Lee, accompanied with a dis 
section of the two fruits. The fourth instance was observed at East Sheen, in the 
garden of William Gilpin, Esq.; of this there is also a painting by Mr. Hooker. 
The fifth was discovered on the wall of Sir John Arundel, at Huntingdon, in June, 
1802. A sixth instance occurred in the garden of Mr. Wilmot, at Isleworth. The tree 
in this garden which produces fruits with both smooth and downy coats, or in fact, 
peaches and nectarines, is the Royal George, and seldom fails to produce them annu- 
ally. It does not appear, that ever any distinct marks were observed upon either, 
excepting in the smoothness or roughness of the skin only; the essential characters 
of their flowers, leaves, wood, and habit of growth being the same. They are 
supposed to possess finer flavor than peaches, and even to surpass every other fruit 
in that point. It is a native of the same country with the peach, and probably 
travelled into this country by way of Italy. It is cultivated in all latitudes in which 
the peach is grown, and succeeds equally well in all. 

There are many varieties of nectarines, but they are not so numerous as peaches. 
The Horticultural Society’s Catalogue enumerates 72 sorts. 

1. Farrcnitp’s Earty.—Fruit smallish, globular; beautiful red color next the 
sun ; flesh firm, and highly flavored; ripens about the beginning of August. 

2. ELRuUGE.—Said to have been first cultivated by Gurle, a nurseryman, at Hod- 
desden, in the time of Charles the Second; fruit middle size; dark red next the 
sun, pale yellow on the opposite side; flesh soft, melting, fine flavor; ripens the 
end of August, or beginning of September. A tree of this sort is described in the 
Hort. Trans. as growing in the garden of Lord Selsey, at West Dean, which covers 
a trellis, in one of the peach-houses, of six hundred and thirty-eight square feet; 
supposed to have been planted 1793, and continues to produce excellent crops of 
fruit. 

3. SCARLET.—Fruit rather small; fine scarlet next the sun, pale red next the 
wall; ripens about the end of August. 

4. ITaLtan, or Brugnon.—Fruit middle-sized; deep red next the sun, approach- 
ing to black, pale yellow on the side next the wall; flesh adhering to the stone ; 
fine flavor; ripens about the end of August. 

5. EARLY NEWINGTON.—Fruit above the middle size; fine red next the sun, 
yellowish on the other side; flesh exceedingly high-flavored, adhering femly to 
the stone, and is supposed one of the finest of the family; ripens about the end of 
August. 

6. Wuite NECTARINE.—Fruit above the middle size; cream-colored next the 
sun, greenish white next the wall; roundish; good flavor; but rather a shy bearer. 
Tree less subject to canker or blight than any of the species; succeeds better than 
most others upon a chalky soil; ripens about the middle of September. 

7. TempLe’s.—Fruit middle-sized; pale red next the sun, yellowish towards the 
wall; flesh rich and juicy, separating easily from the stone; ripens about the middle 
of September; when over-ripe it shrivels, and then the flavor is exquisite. 

8. Duc pr TiLLo.—Is of Spanish origin; fruit larger than any of the species ; 
dark, approaching to purple next the sun, and bright red on the under side, parting 
readily with the stone; flavor exquisite. Tree hardy, and a great bearer; deserves a 
place in every peach-house as well as on the walls; ripens about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

9. VERMASH, Late Green, or Peterborough.—Fruit middle-sized, round; always 
of a greenish color; flesh firm and well flavored; ripens about the end of September 
or beginning of October. 

10. Rep Roman.—Fruit large size; dark red next the sun, yellowish next the 
wall; flesh rich and juicy; ripens about the middle of September; fine fruit, 
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11. Late Newineton.—Fruit middle-sized ; red towards the sun, yellow next 
the wall; flesh rich and juicy; ripens about the middle of September. Forsyth 
remarks, that this nectarine has smooth leaves, and that the early Newington has 
jagged ones, which is one of the most essential differences by which these two fruits 
are distinguished. ; 

12. VioLet Hative, or Violet.—Fruit middle size; purple next the sun, pale 
yellowish next the wall; flesh juicy and good flavored; ripens about the middle of 
September. 

13. GoLpEN, or Yellow.—Fruit, when in perfection, large, round; bright orange 
color, slightly tinged with red next the sun; flesh adhering to the stone, rather 
peculiar than high flavored; showy fruit; ripens about the beginning of October. 

14, MurrRAY.—lruit middle size; dingy red, often almost black next the sun, pale 
greenish yellow next the wall; flesh parting freely from the stone, juicy and high 
flavored. ‘Tree excellent bearer; ripens about the end of September. 

15. CLAREMONT.—Fruit middle size; flavor excellent; ripens about the end of 
September. 

16. Cowpray, White Nectarine.—Introduced from Brussels by Antony Vis- 
count Montague. Is different from the common white, or Flanders nectarine, in 
the peculiar length of its leaves, as well as being a much larger fruit; is perfectly 
white, and of exquisite flavor. Is sometimes called the White Brussels Nectarine; 
was first cultivated in the gardens of William Stephen Poyntz, Esq., at Cowdray 
Lodge, near Midhurst. 


woe te We OVE S: 


Apricot, Prunus Armeniaca, Linneus,—Armeniaca vulgaris,—belongs to the class 
and order Icosandria Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order Rosacee. Apricots 
have long been considered a part of the genus Prunus, from which it is now thought 
more advisable to separate them, and make a new genus, under the name of 
Armeniaca. 

The native habitat of this tree is not known with any degree of certainty. It is 
most probably a native of Asia. [rom its trivial name, it is supposed to have ori- 
ginated in Armenia, but Regnier and Sickler, assign its origin between the Niger 
and the Atlas; and Professor Pallas says, that it is found on all parts of the Caucasus, 
the mountains there being covered to the top with it. Grossier and Thunberg de- 
scribe it as a native of China and Japan; the former naturalist says, that the Chinese 
possess many varieties of it, which they plant in pots for their rooms. He also states, 
that the whole of the barren mountains, to the west of Pekin, are covered with it; 
and that the Chinese make lozenges from the clarified juice, which, dissolved in water, 
yields a cooling drink, It is the Malus Armeniaca of the ancients. It was introduced 
mto Europe by the Romans, and brought from Italy to this country by Wolfe, a 
French priest, gardener to Henry the Eighth. It was cultivated here in 1562, and 
is noticed by Turner and Hakluyt. The definition of the name apricot, has given 
rise to a variety of opinions; Professor Martin has given the most simple and most 
probable. He observes, a tree, when first introduced, might have been called a 
precox, or early fruit, and gardeners taking the article a, for the first syllable of the 
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word, might easily have corrupted it to apricocks. Kyle of Moredun is the first who 
writes it apricot, all the earlier writers wrote it apricocks. 

There are many varieties of this fruit. Parkinson enumerates six sorts, Rea 
seven. The French and English Nursery Catalogues contain about 15, that of the 
Horticultural Society 54, of which 27 are considered as cultivated in the British 
gardens, the remainder are cultivated on the continent. It is supposed that this 


list will be greatly reduced, as we become better acquainted with their fruits; at . 


present they are not sufficiently known to identify the names of the two countries 
to any extent. 

1. EARLY MASCULINE, or Red Masculine.—An old variety, cultivated here in 
Charles the Second’s time; fruit small, round; red towards the sun, and greenish 
yellow towards the wall, or where much shaded; flesh tender, and of rather a tart 
taste, for which it is esteemed, as well as its being the earliest apricot we have. 
Tree rather slender, but an excellent bearer; fruit ripens about the end of July. 

2. ORANGE,—Has been cultivated here before 1702. Fruit large; deep yellow or 
orange color, when fully ripe; flesh dry and insipid; better calculated for culinary 
purposes than for the dessert. It is considered the best for preserving, as it retains 
its color; fruit ripens about the middle of August. Tree good bearer. 

3. BLack.—Introduced by Sir Joseph Banks, and cultivated in his garden at 
Spring Grove, about 1790, from France. It is much esteemed by the French, but 
is considered by us as very inferior to any of the other varieties cultivated. Fruit 
small; black or dark violet; ripens about the middle of August, which is its only 
merit. 

4. Turkey, or Large Turkey.—Cultivated here before 1702. Fruit large, round ; 
very deep yellow ; flesh firm and dry; ripens about the middle of August. 

5. ALaierR, or White Algiers.—Cultivated here before 1702. Fruit oval, flattish 
at the ends; straw colored; flesh juicy and high flavor; ripens from the beginning 
to the middle of August. 

6. Brepa.—lIntroduced from thence to this country in 1702, and originally brought 
there from Africa. Fruit large, round; deep yellow; flesh soft and juicy; is an 
excellent fruit; ripens about the end of August. Tree hardy; a great bearer, and 
well calculated for standards. 

7. RomaNn.—lIntroduced here before 1702. Fruit large, round; deep yellow; 
flesh firm, not very juicy; ripens about the end of August. 

8. Moor Park, Anson's, Temple’s, and Dunmore’s Breda.—This has long been 
erroneously supposed the Abricot Peche of the French ; but that is a large tree, which 
may be raised from the stone without grafting; it ripens late in August; and the 
stone is so soft, that a pin will pierce through it, and the kernel is bitter. Intro- 
duced by Sir Thomas More, from the Netherlands, about 1700. This is one of the 
finest of the apricot family; ripens about the end of August; requires a good soil to 
bring the fruit to perfection; is rather a shy bearer, but one fruit is worth three of 
some of the other. 

9. ALBERGE.—The only variety that produces the same fruit as the parent from 
seed, 

10. PortuGaL.—Fruit small; tree pretty good bearer; flavor rather inferior. 

11. Peacn Apricot, Apricot of Nancy.—Introduced here, in 1767, from Paris, by 
the Duke of Northumberland, and cultivated in his grace’s gardens at Sion House. 
Is the largest of all the family of apricots, and is often confused with the Moor Park. 
These two fruits resemble each other, but the leaves and character of the trees are 
very different; ripens about the end of August. 

12. BrussELs.—Introduced from Brussels, in 1702. Fruit middle-sized, oval; 
red with dark spots next the sun, greenish yellow m the shade; flesh juicy, not 
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liable to become mealy; flavor good. Tree hardy, and well calculated for a stand- 
ard; it is a great bearer, and will grow in worse situations than any of the others. 
Fruit ripens about the end of August. 

13. TRANSPARENT.—Fruit middle-sized; flavor not very good; its beautiful 
appearance recommends it to our notice. 


Peio UNS. 


Piom, Prunus Domestica, Linneus,—belongs to the class and order Icosandria 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order Rosacea. 

Is by botanists considered a native or naturalized to Britain, and is taken up as 
such in all our native Floras; it is fuund in hedges and thickets, but its original 
country is supposed to be Asia, and, according to Pliny, it was brought into Greece 
from Syria, and thence into Italy. Plums, ofall stone-fruits are considered the most 
wholesome when ripe; and, when unripe, are liable to produce complaints in the 
bowels. 

The varieties of this fruit are now also numerous. Tasser, in 1573, mentions 10 
sorts; Parkinson, in 1629, enumerates 60; and Philip Miller only 30 sorts. The 
French and English Nursery Catalogues name from from 70 to 100 sorts; and the 
Horticultural Society’s Catalogue enumerates 298, including stocks. 

1, WHITE PRIMORDIAN, or Jaunehative de Canida.—Fruit small, round, yellow ; 
flesh mealy, of little flavor; being our earliest plum is almost the only merit it has ; 
ripens in July; is a great bearer. 

2. Morocco, or Early Damask, Damascus, Black Damascus.—Fruit middle size ; 
red and blue; flesh juicy and pretty well flavored; ripens about the beginning of 
August. 

3. GREAT DamMAsK.—Fruit large, oval; blueish; flesh rich; ripens in August. 

4. LitTLE Buack DAMASK.—Fruit smaller than the last; flesh rich; a good 
bearer; and ripens about the latter end of August. 

5. BLee PERDRIGON, or Violet.—Blueish red and yellow; flesh adhering to the 
stone, rich; good bearer; and ripens in August. 

6. FOTHERINGHAM, or Sheen.—Fruit middle-sized; dark red; flesh juicy and 
rich ; a good bearer; ripens about the middle of September. 

7. ORLEANS, or Led Damask.—Fruit large, rather round; red; flesh firm; 
ripens by the end of August. Is much esteemed for culinary purposes; is seldom 
sent to table where better sorts are grown. It is a hardy tree, and an exceedingly 
great bearer, either upon walls or standards. 

8. WHITE PeRDRIGON, or Perdrigon Blane, Brignole —Fruit middle-sized ; pale 
yellow and red; flesh rich, perfumed; an excellent fruit either raw or in sweet- 
meats; ripens about the beginning of September. 

9. MzRroBaLAN, (Prunus Cerasifera) Cherry Plum.—Native of North America: 
Fruit very small, round; red; flesh sweet. Tree thorny, and blossoms early ; 
rvipens about the beginning of September. 

10. ORLEANS, WILMoT’s.—Originated by Wilmot, an extensive market-gardener 
at Isleworth, in 1808; larger than the old Orleans, round; dark purple; flesh rich 
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and juicy; an esteemed fruit, and great bearer; mpens about tne middle ot 
September. 

11. RocHecorson, or Red Diaper, Diapreé Rouge.—Fruit large, red; flesh very 
high-flavored ; ripens about the beginning of September. 

12. Green Gace, Reine Claude.—Fruit small, round; yellowish green, where 
ripened upon a wall exposed to the sun becomes almost of a dark russet, and is the 
highest flavored plum, and most useful for every domestic purpose that we have. It 
ripens in September, and is both a hardy tree, and exceedingly good bearer. All the 
sub-varieties of this plum are good. The name of Green Gage is said to have ori- 
ginated by the family of Gage, in the last century, procuring from the monks of the 
Chartreuse at Paris, a collection of fruit-trees; when these arrived, the names of ali 
of them was affixed upon them, except the Reine Claude, the name of which had 
been lost in the passage. The gardener, being from this circumstance ignorant of 
the name, called it, when it bore fruit, the Green Gage, from its green color and the 
family in whose possession it was. 

13. GREEN GAGE, IsLEworTH.—A seedling of Wilmot’s, of that place. 

14. LirtLe QueEN CLAupIA.—Fruit small; whitish yellow and red; flesh rich; 
ripens in September. 

15. La RoyaLe.—Fruit middle-sized, roundish; light red; whitish within; 
nearly equal to the green gage; ripens about the end of September; is rather ashy 
bearer. 

16. Cueston, or Matchless—Fruit middle-sized, oval; dark blue; flesh rich; 
great bearer; ripens about the end of September. 

17. Drap p’Or, Cloth of Gold—Fruit small, oblong; yellow; flesh very high- 
flavored ; ripens about the end of September; is a great bearer. 

18. Apricot PLtuM.—Fruit large; pale yellow and white; flesh sweet; is ripe 
in October. 

19. Marrre CLaupe.—Fruit large, round; whitish; flesh sweet; an excellent 
fruit; ripens about the beginning of October. 

20. LA MIRABELLE.—Fruit small; amber coloured; flesh juicy and very sweet; 
is a great bearer ; and is ripe in September or beginning of October. 

21. St. CarnHeRtINE.—Is one of our best plums, either for the dessert or culinary 
purposes ; flesh juicy and sweet; a great bearer; hangs longer upon the tree than 
any other. Itis frequent in gathering for six weeks together; ripens about the end 
of September. 

22. Lance Wuite DaMAsk.—Fruit middle-sized, oval; pale yellow; flesh firm 
and well-tasted. Tree great bearer; ripens about the beginning of October. 

23. PRUNELLE.—Fruit small, long-pointed; white; chiefly used for drying; 
ripens in October. 

24. GoLt1aTH, Nectarine, Caledonian.—Fruit very large. Hardy free growing 
tree. Ripens in October. 

25. DamAsceNnE, Black Spanish, or Prunes.—Not often cultivated. Is a useful 
fruit. 

26. DAUPHINE GaGE, or Great Queen Claudia.—Fruit small, round; yellowish 
green; flesh rich and musky; an excellent plum; ripens in September or beginning 
of October. 

27. Buus IMPeRATRICE, or Violet.—Fruit small, oval; dark colored; hangs long 
on the tree ; flavor fine; is one of our best kate plums; ripens in October. 

28. Cor’s GoLDEN Drop, St. Edmund’s, Bury, Coe’s, Coe’s Imperial, Golden 
Drop, New Golden Drop, and Bury Seedling.—Fruit large, oval; yellow; flesh firm, 
juicy, and high-flavored; keeps till the end of December; one of our most valuable 
late plums; is a good bearer; and ripens about the middle of October. 
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29. Cor’s Fine LATE Rep.—Fruit nearly equal to the last. 

30. Precoce DE Tours.—Fruit very large, coarse-skinned, and harsh; useful for 
culinary purposes; a great bearer; ripens in October. 

31. Rep Macnum Bonvm, Red Imperial.—F ruit large, egg-shaped ; red; when 
well ripened an excellent fruit; at all times useful for culinary purposes. 

32. WHIte MAGNuM Bonum, White Imperial.—Fruit large; egg-shaped ; yellow 
when well ripened; an excellent fruit; luscious and showy ; extremely useful for 
preserving; ripens in October; great bearer; deserves a wall m most situations. 

33. Dapier Buus, Violet Dapier. 

| $4. DAMASK VIOLET. 

35, WENTWORTH, Monsicurs.—Fruit large, resembling the white imperial; an 
excellent plum for culinary purposes, is too sharp to be eaten raw ; ripens in October; 
is a great bearer. 

36. Wuitrt ImMpERATRICE.—Resembling the blue imperatrice, except in color. 

37. Buus Gace.—Inferior to the other gages, but a good plum, and a good 
bearer. 

38. Damson, the Shropshire Damson, or Prune Damson is the best.—It is propa 
gated either by sowing the stones, or by suckers from the roots. Excellent for pre- 
serving; ripens about the end of September, and continues in use as long as unin- 
jured by frost. 

39. BuLLAce, (Prunus Institia.)—Fruit small, round; green, black, and white ; 
the fruit used for culinary purposes. Tree hardy, and a great bearer; is not 
fit for the dessert. 

40. MuscLe.—Used for the same purposes as the above. 

41. WinE Sour.—A Yorkshire fruit. Fruit somewhat small, oval; singular fla- 
vor, rather agreeable when over-ripe, and shrivelled. It ‘is generally used for pre- 
serving; great bearer, and tree hardy. 

42. Damson, Common Damson.—Much used for preserving; great bearer; and 
lasts upon the tree for some time after it is ripe. Ripens in October. 

43. DaMson, WuitEe.—Inferior to the last sort; ripens at the same time. 

44. GOLDEN Gace.—lInferior to the green gage; a good bearer; ripens in 
September. 

45. DowNTON ImpERATRICE.—Originated by Knight, about 1823, from a seed 
of the White Magnum Bonum, and the pollen of the Blue Imperatrice ; resembles 
the Blue Imperatrice in shape, but is rather larger, and not so much lengthened at 


the stalk end. Skin thin; color dull yellow; flesh also yellow, soft, and juicy ; 
stone small and flattish. 


; Both good plums; ripen in October. 


CHE B.. El Es. 


Cuerry, Prunus Cerasus, Linneus,—belongs to the class and order Icosandria 
Monogynia, and are arranged in the natural order Rosacea. 

Is considered by Botanists as a native of Britain, and entered in all our Bri- 
tish Floras as such. The cultivated cherry is a native of Asia and Europe, and was 
brought by the Romans into Italy from Cerasus, a town in Pontus, 73 years before 
the birth of Christ ; and was introduced by them into this country 120 years after- 
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wards. Some suppose, that those introduced by the Romans were lost in this country, 
and that they were again introduced by the fruiterer to Henry the Eighth. Lidgate, 
a poet of the fifteenth century, says, that they were exposed to sale in the streets 
of London before his time, much in the same way that they are at present. The 
gum which exudes from the stem and larger branches, when wounded, is consider- 
able, and resembles gum-arabic; it is supposed to be very nutritious. Hasselquist 
says, that more than a hundred men were preserved from starving, during a long- 
protracted siege, by letting small pieces of this gum dissolve gradually in their 
mouths; and that they lived nearly two months upon no other nourishment. 

There are many kinds of this fruit cultivated; and the wild varieties are very 
numerous, as they are yearly propagated from seed. The Romans were acquainted 
with eight sorts. Tusser, in 1573, mentions red and black. Parkinson, in Charles 
the First’s time, mentions 34 sorts; and Philip Miller 18 sorts. The nursery cata- 
logues of the French and English cultivators include from 50 to 80 names. That 
of the Horticultural Society enumerates 246 varieties ; of these 111 only are con- 
sidered as cultivated in the British gardens; and of that number, nine are considered 
varieties of Morello, four black-hearts, four May Dukes, and four white-hearts. 
The French divide their cherries into three classes: Bigarreaux, or hard-fleshed 
ones; Griottes, or tender-fleshed ones; and Guignes, geans or small fruits. We in 
general only make the distinction between cherries and geans: the former including 
what the French make two classes of. 

1. May Duke. —Fruit middle-sized, round; red; flesh soft and pleasant; one 
of our best and most generally cultivated cherries ; upon a wall, in favourable situa- 
tions, it ripens about the beginning of June. It is a great bearer, either upon a wall, 
espalier, or standard. 

2. EArty May Duxe.—Is similar to the above, but much smaller, and not by 
any means so useful a fruit. 

3. ARCH-DUKE.—Fruit middle size, round, and lighter in color than the last. 
Is ripe in June. 

4. Earty Briack.—Originated by Knight, in 1816, from the Graffion and May 
Duke. Resembles the Waterloo. Middle-sized, round, and pointed; black; flesh 
soft, notjuicy. It is said to be earlier than either of the three last, but it is not, ac- 
cording to our experience; indeed, if any difference, under the same circumstances, 
we would say that it is scarcely so early. 

5. Late Duxe.—Can only be considered a variety of the arch-duke, which 
may from circumstances ripen a few days later. 

6. Buack TARTARIAN, Fraser's Black Tartarian, Black Russian, Circassian, 
Superb Ditto, Ronald’s Black-heart, Ronald’s Heart, Fraser's Black-heart.—Intro- 
duced from Russia by M. Fraser, Nurseryman, Sloane-square, in 1796. Fruit large, 
roundish ; black; flesh firm; flavor good. Tree a good bearer; ripens beginning of 
July. 

7. WuIte TaRTARIAN, Fraser’s White Tartarian, Fraser's White Transparent, 
Lady Southampton's, Lady Southampton’s Duke, Lady Southampton’s Yellow.—Fruit 
white and transparent ; flavor good; excellent bearer ; and ripens with the last. 

8. Buack EaGLE.—Originated by Knight, from the Graffion and May Duke, in 
1814; the seed sown in 1806. Fruit large, rather round; beautiful dark red, co- 
vered with a delicate bloom ; flesh firm, sweet, and high-flavored Tree very luxu- 
riant and hardy, an excellent bearer, leaves unusually large. The first produce of 
fruits from seed is not so fine as they will be after a year or two. A striking instance 
of this occurred with this cherry when first presented at the table of the Horticul- 
tural Society. It was then (being in an imperfect state from want of age) thought 
by the Fruit Committee to be good for nothing. The fruit now rivals in richness of 
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flavor as well as beauty, almost any cherry that we possess. A similar circum- 
stance occurred with the Spring Grove peach; the first fruits of which were so harsh 
and austere, that the original tree was absolutely thrown away, and this would 
haye been lost to us, had not by chance a bud of it been introduced into an old tree 
before the original showed fruit. 

9. Hotman’s Duke.—Ripens in July. 

10. BIGARREAU. 

11. BIGARREAU BLACK. , Excellent cherries. Ripen in July. 

12. BIGARREAU TURKEY. 

13. ELtTon.—Originated by Knight, in 1814, from the White-heart and Graffion. 
Fruit large, heart-shaped ; flesh soft, sweet, juicy, and delicate. Tree very hardy 
and luxuriant ; great bearer. 

14. KentTIsH.—Fruit middle-size; light red; agreeably acid; fit for culinary 
purposes; not much esteemed for the table. Ripensin July; great bearer on stand- 
ards, in which way it is generally planted. 

15. HEREFORDSHIRE HEART.—Fruit middle size; flesh firmer and of finer flavor 
than hearts in general; ripens about the end of July or beginning of August. 

16. Gascorcne’s Heart, or Bleeding Heart.—Fruit very large, of an oblong 
form; dark color; fiesh firm, and pleasant flavor ; ripens the end of July. 

17. Harrison’s HEART.—Introduced from the East Indies by Governor Har- 
rison, in 1709, and first cultivated at Balls, in Hertfordshire. Some of the trees 
were by him presented to George the First, and planted in Kensington fruit garden, 
and continued above 100 years to produce excellent crops of fruit. 

18. CARNATION.—Fruit large, round; red and white; flesh soft, not sweet; 
showy fruit; ripens the end of July. 

19. Buack HEART.—Fruit rather large, heart-shaped, and very black and glossy, 
often staming the hand while gathering it; flesh firm, sweet; much esteemed ; 
rather shy bearer. 

20. WATERLOO.—Originated by Knight from the May Duke and Ambree, or 
Graffion. Fruit large, conical; deep red; flesh firm and high-flavored; ripens 
the end of July. Tree luxuriant, and good bearer. It received its name from 
the eventful battle which was fought a few weeks previously to its ripening. First 
exhibited to the Horticultural Society in 1815. 

21. CoroNeE, Coroun, Caroon.— Originated 
from seed of the Prunus Avium, or small- 
frmted cherry ; an excellent fruit. Tree hardy, 


and a good bearer; ripens in August. These are all native English fruits, 
22. Wiip RED-FRUITED CHERRY. and may be cultivated in the or- 
23. Merry CHERRY OF CHESHIRE. chard for variety ; not one of them 
24. WILD BLACK-FRUITED CHERRY, merits a wall. 


25. Buack MAZZARD. 
26. Common BLAcK BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


27. WILD LARGE BLACK. J 

28. FLEMISH. 

29. Lukwarp’s Heart. These may be cultivated for variety. Their 
30. SHAILER’S NEW GRIZZLY. merits are not equal to the first 20 sorts. 


31. YELLOW, or Golden. 

32. FLorENcE. — Introduced from Florence by John Archer Hublon, Esq. 18 
1780. Two trees were mtroduced, one of which was planted in his own garden, at 
Hallingbury Place, in Essex, and the other at the Priory, in the same county. For the 
knowledge of this most excellent cherry we are indebted to Walter Calvart, Esq. of 
Hunsdon, in Hertfordshire, who received a young tree of it from Richard Vachell, Esq. 
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who found it in the garden of the Priory some years after its introduction. As 
the original trees are dead, this fruit might have still been unknown to us, had not 
Mr. Calvart presented grafts of it to the Hort. Society; in which collection it has 
been deservedly propagated. Fruit middle size, heart-shaped; beautiful pale red; 
flesh firm, sweet, and rich; much esteemed at Florence; ripens in aon Tree 
hardy, and a good bearer. 

33. Wire Heart.—Fruit large, neart-shaped ; a shy bearer; one of our finest- 
flavored cherries when ripe ; ripens in September. 

34. Morexio, or Milan.—Fruit large, round; light red; becomes dark when 
very ripe, or on a south wall; flesh soft and acid. Ripens in September, and will 
keep till December. Generally planted on standards and north aspects; when 
planted on a south wall, or trained over the wall from the north aspect to the south, 
is much improved in size and flavor. It is the most useful cherry we have for culi- 
nary purposes, and is a great bearer. 


GEANS 


In the Horticultural Society's Catalogues are enumerated 12 varieties of this class 
of cherries, but there are many more cultivated in Scotland. Some of them, although 
very small, are extremely high-flavored. Those that are most worth cultivating, 
are— 

35. BLACK HUNGARIAN. t Very fine. 

36. Wuite Ditto. 

37. Lunp1e.—First cultivated at a seat of Lord Duncan’s, near Dundee, of that 
name. 

38. TRANSPARENT. 

39. WHITE Swiss. 

40. CastLe Menzies. — From a venerable seat of Sir N. Menzies, Bart. in 
Braedalbane. 

41. Larce BLack.—Flesh of which is hard, and apt to crack ; flavor good. 

42. AMBER. 

These may be introduced into the park, where their various habits will give va- 
riety, and the beautiful red tinge which their decaying leaves assume in autumn, 
give a color to the landscape highly interesting. 


- 


A Se Ee 


Fic, Ficus Carica, Linneus,—belongs to the class and order Polygamia Diecia, 
and ranks in the natural order Urticea. 

Is a native of Asia; naturalized in the south of Europe, and forms trees as large 
as our apples. It seldom acquires any magnitude as a standard here, although in 
the Isle of Wight there are some trees of considerable size. Itis with us, as is the 
ease in every part of Europe, a deciduous tree, while in tropical countries it is ever- 
green. The fig is supposed to have been introduced here by Cardinal Pole, in 1525, 
and still exists in the garden of the archbishop, in Lambeth. Some of these trees 
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cover a space of fifty feet in height and forty in breadth, The trunk of one of them 
is twenty-eight inches in girth, and another is twenty-one. They are of the white 
Marseilles sort, and bear delicious fruit. In the garden of the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, at Oxford, is a fig-tree brought from Aleppo, and planted by Dr. Pocock 
in 1643; bears a black fruit, and is in a thriving state. Philip Miller introduced 
about twelve sorts from Italy; before his time this fruit appears to have been little 
thought of, and scarcely cultivated. It is cultivated here merely for the dessert ; 
but its cultivation becomes a matter of great importance to the inhabitants in fig 
countries, who not only derive a considerable profit by the exportation of this fruit, 
in the well-known form that it is met with in our shops, but also as an article of 
food, which they prepare in a variety of ways, both in a ripe and unripe state. 
There are few tables in France and Italy which do not produce this fruit in some 
shape or other, either fried or stewed, or as an addition to their desserts. We are 
supplied chiefly with our preserved figs from Spain, the south of France, Italy, and 
the isles and shores of the Mediterranean Sea. Figs should not be planted near 
meat-safes or larders, as they have the singular property to intenerate the contents 
sooner than may be desirable. Philips (in Pom. Brit.) relates an experiment made upon 
a haunch of venison, which had lately been killed, being hung up in a fig-tree when 
the leaves were on, about ten o’clock in the evening, and was removed before sun- 
rise in the morning, when it was found in a perfect state for cooking. A somewhat 
similar circumstance occurred to a friend of ours, who had a fig-tree planted against 
the walls of his house, some of the branches of which were trained near the window 
of his pantry; during the whole of the summer he could not keep a bit of meat for 
many hours without its becoming almost putrescent ; this occasioned many altercations 
between him and the butcher, till at length he betook himself to reason the matter, 
and being a shrewd intelligent person, removed the cause by placing the branches 
of the fig at a greater distance. After this his meat kept as well as it did before the 
fig was planted. 

This tree is cultivated as a standard in those countries which produce the finest 
figs; and such as are standards in this country, where the situation is favorable, are 
much more productive than when upon walls or espaliers in equally faverable 
situations. 

The number of varieties of this fruit are supposed to be great, but possibly far 
short of the number of names in our nursery and other catalogues. In fig countries 
they are produced from seeds so readily, that many varieties are yearly springing 
up. Many have been raised in this country from seeds, particularly by the late 
Mr. Lee, of the Hammersmith Nursery. It is supposed that there may be, as far as 
can be ascertained, about 25 distinct varieties worth cultivating. The Horticultura 
Society enumerates 75 varieties as cultivated in their gardens. It is by forming 
such collections of names, and by a judicious comparison of the fruits, that we are 
to arrive at any degree of perfection in the naming or selecting of fruits. 

1. Brown Iscn1a.—Fruit globular, with a pretty large eye; large; pinched in 
near the TA om ; color brown or chestnut on the outside, purple within ; flesh 
sweet and high-flavored ; containing largish grains. Ripens about the end of July 
or beginning of August. If planted upon a hot wall, will produce two crops annu- 
ally. Originally from the island of Ischia. 

2. Buack Genoa.—Fruit long, swelling pretty large at the top, where it is obtuse, 
the lower or part next the foot-stalk very slender; color dark purple, approaching 
to black, having a delicate bloom over it, like some sorts of grapes and plums, which 
is easily destroyed by handling; inside color bright red; flesh high-flavoured ; 
ripens early in August. 
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3. EARLY WaltTe.—Fruit small, roundish, somewhat flattened at the crown; 
foot-stalk very short; skin thin; color white; when fully ripe, of a whitish yellow ; 
‘Inside color also white; flesh sweet, but not very high-flavored; ripens about the 
middle of August. Under favorable circumstances produces two crops annually. 

4. Genoa, Large White.—Fruit large, globular, somewhat lengthened towards 
the stalk; skin thin; flesh high-flavored; color yellowish when ripe; inside color 
red; ripens about the end of August. Will, under favorable circumstances, produce 
two crops annually. 

5. Biack Iscuta.—Fruit short, middle-sized, somewhat flattened at the crown; 
color black when ripe; inside color deep red; flesh very high-flavored ; ripens iv 
August. An excellent bearer. Originally from the island of Ischia. 

6. Matta.—Fruit small, much compressed at the top; much pinched towards 
the foot-stalk ; color pale brown, both outside and in; flesh very sweet and well- 
flavored; ripens in August; but when left to shrivel upon the tree, becomes very 
delicious. 

7. Murray, or Brown Naples.—Fruit rather largish, globular; color light brown 
on the outside, with faint marks of a dirty white; the inside of nearly the same 
color; flesh well-flavored ; ripens about the beginning of September. 

8. Biue, or Purple—Fruit pretty large, oblong; color dark blue or purple. Is 
a good bearer; ripens in August. 

9. NapLes, Large Black.—Fruit long; somewhat compressed at the end; foot- 
stalks pretty long; leaves more deeply divided than in most other varieties ; color 
dark brown when fully ripe ; inside color inclining to red ; flesh high-flavored ; ripens 
in September. 

10. IraLi1aNn, Brown Naples, Brown Turkey.—Fruit small ; color, both outside and 
in, brown ; flesh rich and delicious. Is of slender habits, and well calculated to force 
when planted in pots or small boxes. 

11. GreEN Iscu1a.—Fruit oblong, almost globular at the crown; skin thin and 
delicate ; color green, but when ripe the purple flesh shines through the thin skin, 
and gives it the appearance of being stained with purple; flesh high-flavored ; ripens 
about the beginning of September. 

12. Brunswick, Hanover, Madonna.— Fruit long, pyramidal; large; outside 
color brown ; flesh light brown, coarse, and of little flavor; ripens about the begin- 
ning of September. 

13. Les’s PerrpetuaL.—Originated by the late Mr. Lee. Is one of the best 
bearing figs we have, and should be introduced into all fig collections. 

14. GENTILe.—Fruit middle-sized, globular; color yellow when ripe; flesh of 
nearly the same color; ripens late, and is a bad bearer. 

15. Iscu1a SMALL Brown.—Fruit pyramidal and small, with very short foot- 
stalks ; color brown; flesh inclining to purple; very high-flavored; ripens in Sep- 
tember, and is an excellent bearer. 

16. Ischia YELLOW, Cyprus.—Fruit large, pyramidal; color yellow when ripe; 
flesh purple, and well-flavored; ripens in September, and is but an indifferent 
bearer. 

17, Waite MarseitLtes.—Has been long in this country. Is a good bearer, 
and high-flavored fig. 
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VINES. , 


Vine, Vitis Vinifera, Linneus,—belongs to the class and order Pentandria Mono- 
gynia, and ranks in the natural order Viticee. 

The vine is supposed to be a native of Persia, and to have migrated from Persia 
into Egypt, Greece, and Sicily. From the latter country it is thought that it found 
ts way into Italy, Spain, and France ; and is supposed to have been there cultivated 
in the second century. In America they possess their varieties of vines, but they 
are believed to be varieties of Vitis Vulpina, or Vitis Labrusca, From the reports that 
have been received of them, they are not likely to be of much advantage either for 
the table or the press. Itisanative of most of the temperate parts of the world. 
In very cold regions it will not grow; and within from 25° to 30° of the equinoctia, 
line it seldom succeeds so as to produce good fruit. In the northern hemisphere, 
the proper vine country, is from 25° to 51° north latitude, or from Schiraz, in 
Persia, to Coblentz on the Rhine; but some vineyards are to be met with as far 
north as Dresden, and in Moravia. The juice of the grape was well known to the 
ancients, andif not to the antediluvian world, it was soon after; for Noah, a short 
time after the deluge, planted a vineyard, and made wine. Vineyards were abundant, 
and some of them of great magnitude, in the days of the patriarchs; Solomon had an 
extensive one at Baalhamon, which he let. The Canaanites, and other nations through 
which the Israelites passed on their march towards the promised land, had vineyards, 
as we find mention frequently made of them in the treaties and provisions made by 
the Israelites for leave to pass through certain countries. Canaan was productive of 
grapes of an enormous size; as we find Caleb and Joshua bringing a bunch sup- 
ported upon men’s shoulders, to testify of the fruitfulness of the land. It has in 
all countries, and in the postdiluvian ages, been a favorite fruit of mankind, not 
only as a delicacy, but as an article of food. In temperate climates, it was eaten 
with bread, either fresh from the tree, or dried as raisins; and in these countries, 
from the fermented juice, wine was made, which is supposed to be of all other 
liquors the most stimulating for the stomach and exhilarating for the spirits of man. 
The medical properties of the vine are numerous; but whether it has been produc- 
tive of most good or most harm to man, will for ever remain one of those mysteries 
which the reasoning of man can never solve. The vine is very rich in its products. 
The celebrated Hampton Court Hamburg, has been known in one year to produce 
2,200 bunches, of nearly a pound each, making in all nearly a ton weight, and is 
above a hundred years old, and covers a space of above 116 square yards ; 
another at Valentine’s, in Essex, covers 147 square yards, and has produced 
a weight of fruit nearly equal to that at Hampton Court. There is one of the 
same variety as that first mentioned in our catalogue, in the royal gardens at 
Cumberland Lodge, of nearly the same dimensions, and produces crops equally 
abundant. The durability of the timber is great, and instances have occurred of 
the stem acquiring a size sufficient to admit of planks being cut out of them fifteen 
inches broad; and one lately dead in Yorkshire, measured four feet in circ:m- 
ference. The branches also grow both rapidly, and extend toa great distance from 
the stem. In the hedges in Italy, and other wine countries, they overtop the 
highest growing trees. The fruit, under good management, acquires a great size 
and weight; bunches of the Syrian, one of our largest grapes, have been grown in 
this country, weighing nearly twenty pounds ; and the same variety in Syria lias 
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been known to exceed forty pounds weight. It is supposed to equal, if not to exceed, 
the oak in longevity; four and six hundred years being given by Pliny and Bose, 
as its ordinary age. The Burgundy vineyards are many of them four hundred 
years old; and many of those in Italy are still flourishing, which are known to be 
above three hundred. Vine-growers reckon the vine young at one hundred years ; 
and many of those in England, still in prosperity, are equally old. 

At what period the vine was introduced into Britain is not exactly known. It is, 
however, generally admitted to have been brought from Italy by the Romans; and 
if not so early as the days of the Romans, it was afterwards introduced by the reli- 
gious hordes who visited this country, either for the purpose of the conversion of its 
inhabitants, or more probably in search of an asylum from the persecutions of some 
of the Roman emperors. ‘Tacitus, in A.D. 79, considered the soil and climate of 
this country unfit for the vine. However, in the third century, under the Emperor 
Probus, we find, not only the vine cultivated, but zlso wine made. It is very pro- 
bable that the Roman generals cultivated this fruit, the want of which they would 
naturally feel; and as they introduced the cherry, and built and ornamented villas 
after the fashion of their own country, it is very probable that they also introduced 
the vine. The venerable Bede, in 731, expressly says, that there were vineyards in 
many places; and as the clergy from his time till the reformation assiduously cul- 
tivated fruits round their monasteries, there is every probability that they also culti- 
vated the vine, with the use of which they were so well acquainted before their 
retreat and during their visits to Italy. Vines may have been neglected and ulti- 
mately lost here after the dissolution of religious houses; and as we held several 
French provinces in subjection in the time of the Henries, from whence wine may 
have been procured sufficient for the then small consumption, the cultivation of it 
might have been abandoned. 

It does not appear that the making of wine in this country would be of any 
national importance, otherwise we might have our vineyards and wine presses as 
well as our orchards and cider mills. It is sufficiently proved, by repeated success- 
ful experiments, that we could produce wines in the southern parts of England as 
good as many of those imported. Individuals, in favorable situations, may find much 
real satisfaction in forming vineyards and drinking their own produce. The Duke 
of Norfolk had a vineyard at Arundel Castle, from which was made excellent bur- 
gundy; and Warner, with whom Warner’s Black Hamburg originated, made also 
good wine from his vineyard at Rotherhithe. An excellent champagne was made by 
the Hon. C. Hamilton, at Painshill. At present, Mr.J. Kirk, ofthe Brompton Nursery, 
has a wall of 220 yards long covered with white muscadine grapes, which for many 
years has borne immense crops. In front of this wall are cultivated vines of the 
same grape upon standards, or rather trained to poles about four feet high, which, 
although the fruit does not always ripen, yet they bear great crops, and would pro- 
duce very good wine. 

The varieties of grape-vines are extremely numerous; many of them, it must be 
confessed, are the effect of soil and cultivation; and many kinds are kept in the 
British nursery gardens for supplying the British foreign possessions with wine 
varieties, rather than for any purpose to which they may be supposed to be appli- 
cable in this country. Tusser, in 1560, only speaks of white and red grapes. Par- 
kinson, in 1627, enumerates 23 sorts. Ray, in 1688, says that 12 sorts were in re- 
quest. Rea, in 1702, enumerates 17 sorts. In the catalogue of the Luxemburg col- 
lection, are enumerated 267 sorts. And the librarian to the botanic garden o1 
Madrid, has described 120 sorts. The lists of both the Paris and London nurseries ar¢ 
very numerous; and the Horticultural Society's Catalogue enumerates 159 varieties 
of Vitis Vinifera; three varieties of Vitis Volpina, and five of Vitis Labrusca ; from 
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the two last species are supposed to have originated all the American vines indige~ 
nous to that country. 

1. HambBurec, BLAck (TruE.)—Bunches large; berries large, oblong; color 
black; pleasant and vinous flavor; a great bearer, and one of the best grapes we 
have; on which account we have given the figure of it, preferring it to all others, 
as being the most universally cultivated. 

2. HaMBuRG, WARNER'S Brack, Black Hamburg, Warner's, Red Hamburg, 
Gibraltar, Hampton Court Vine.—Originated before 1730, by Warner, a gentleman 
of: Rotherhithe. Bunches large; berry large, and thin-skinned; reddish* or dirty 
rose color; is a great bearer, and reckoned the best of the Hamburgs. 

3. HambBora PorrLe.—Resembles the Black Hamburg, except in color. 
Bunches large; berries large; color dark purple; flavor good; and a good bearer. 

4, Hambpure, Wuite, Lisbon, Portugal.— Bunches middling-sized; berries 
large; color white; rather an indifferent bearer. 

5. HamporGc, Brown.—Resembling the black Hamburg, except in color. 

6. ALEPPO, Striped Aleppo, Variegated Grapes.—Bunches middle-sized; berries 
middle-sized ; frequently striped black and white; flesh juicy ; fine flavor. 

7. AticanT, Black Spanish.—Fruit black; flavor good. 

8. Buack CLusTek, Burgundy, Auvernat, Black Burgundy.—Originally from 
Burgundy. Bunches small, berries small, sitting close together; black and ova - 
flavor pleasant; leaves hoary; a great bearer, and good wall-fruit; seldom intro- 
duced into grape-houses. 

9. Buack Joty, Earuy, Raisin Precoce, Madeleine, Maurillon, Madeleine Noire. 
—An old variety, originally from France. Bunches small; berries small, globular , 
black ; flavor sugary; most esteemed for being early ripe ; seldom planted in grape: 
houses; ripens upon the open walls. 

10. BLACK PrinceE.—Bunches large; berries very large, globular ; dark brown, 
or black ; one of our best grapes, and should hold a place in every vinery. 

11. Buack RaAisin.—Originated from Languedoc. Bunches middle-sized ; 
berries large, thick-skinned, oblong, and black ; not much esteemed. 

12. Burcunpy, Mixtuter’s, Le Meunier, Miller’s, Miller’s Cluster, The Miller 
Grape.—Originated from seed by Philip Miller, about 1720. Bunches middle size; 
berries middle size, oblong, and black; flavor rough; great bearer, and very 
hardy ; excellent wine grape; cultivated as such in 1750, in the vineyard at 
Painshill. : 

13. Buack Custer, LARGE.—Sent from Portugal in 1740, to Speechiy. Bunches 
middle-sized ; berries middle-sized, oblong, and black; flavor rough and harsh; 
excellent for wine. 

14, CHASSELAS, Chasselas de Fontainebleau, Chasselas Doré, Royal Muscadine.— 
Supposed to have been introduced in 1660, by Sir William Temple. Bunches large ; 
berries middle-sized ; color white; and round shaped; flavor rich; an excellent 
bearer, and deserves a place in every vinery, particularly for late crops. 

15. BLAcK FRANKENDALE, Black Muscadine, Frankenthal.—An old and ap- 
proved variety. Bunches middle-sized; berries middle-sized, round, and black ; 
flavor rich and juicy; is well calculated for the open walls, and is a great bearer. 
This is the Black Hamburg of the continental gardens. 

16. Buack Damascus, Worksop Manor Grape.—Bunches largish ; berries large, 


round, and black. An excellent high-flavored grape, well calculated for late 
crops. 


* Soil and cultivation may probably affect the color; if so, the two first grapes are the same’ 
as itis only in that character that they differ. 
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17. Esperione, Hardy Blue, Windsor, Turner’s Black.—Bunches middle size ; 
berries middle-sized, round, and black ; great bearer, and very hardy; brought into 
notice by John Aiton, Esq., of Windsor. 

18. CLARET, Blood Red.—Bunches rather small; berries small, round, and dark 


red, approaching to black ; flavor harsh, and claret tasted; great bearer, and hardy; ~ 


juice red. The leaves are used to color wines made from white fruit, such as white 
grapes, gooseberries, &c., and the leaves have been found to make a tolerable wine, 
of a red color. 

19. Amiens, Leon.—Very hardy grape, well suited for the open walls. 

20. LomBarby, Ilame colored Tokay, Brick Grape.— Bunches large; berries 
largish; brick colored; flavor good. 

21. FrontignNac, Wuite, Muscat Blanc.—Bunches middle-sized; berries large, 
round, and white, when well ripened approaching amber colored; flavor good. 
One of our most esteemed grapes for hot-houses or vineries. 

22. Fronticnac, Rep, Muscat Rouge.—Bunches middle-sized ; berries large, 
oval, and brick colored; a much esteemed grape. 

23. FRONTIGNAC GrizzLyY, Muscat Gris.—Bunches small; berries middle sized, 
round; brownish, red, and yellow; rather shy bearer; flavor exquisite; keeps long 
on the tree, and often becomes shrivelled when over ripe. 

24. FronticNnac, BLur.—Like all the Frontignacs, of great merits, they are all 
rather delicate, and should, therefore, be planted in a house by themselves, and 
never amongst strong growing sorts, like the Hamburgs or Muscat of Alexandria, 
as they are apt to rob them of their due share of nourishment, 

25. Fronticnac Buiack, Muscat Noir.—Bunches rather small; berries middle- 
sized, round, and black; flavor rich and vinous; well calculated for the open walls, 
and equally deserving a place in the vinery. 

26. CortntH, BLack, Zant, Black Ascalon, Currant.—This is the currant of the 
shops. Originally from Ascalon in Palestine, and was early introduced into this 
country. Bunches small; berries small, round, and black; being generally without 
stones. The white Corinth is similar, except in color. Seldom cultivated. 

27. AMBER MUSCADINE, common White Muscadine.—Introduced by Sir William 
Temple in 1660. Bunches middle size; berries middle size, round, and white; a 
great bearer, and well calculated for the open wall. 

28. Syr1an.—Bunches very large; berries very large, long, and white. The 
largest of all our grapes, has been grown nearly twenty pounds weight; coarse fruit, 
with hard flesh, and thick skin; is a good bearer; not much in cultivation. 

29. Ratsin, WuiTE.—Bunches large and straggling; berries large, long, and 
white ; good bearer; hangs long on the trees, and when fully ripe of a good flavor. 

30. St. Perer’s, West’s—Bunches large; berries middle size, round, and dark 
brown or black; a good bearer, and excellent grape for late crops, keeps long on the 
vine. Fruit ripe in October, will keep till March. 

31. St. Perer’s BLack.—Bunches large; berries large, round, and black; juicy, 
and high-flavored; similar to the above. 

32. Wuite Sweet-water, New Dutrcu.—Bunches largish ; berries large, round, 
and white ; one of our best white grapes. 

33. WHITE SWEET-WATER, OLp.—Fruit less in all its parts than the above; and 
although a good grape, much inferior to the last. 

34. WHITE SWEET-WATER, GRovE Enp.—So called, having been first observed 
by W. Atkinson, Esq., in his garden at Grove End, its real name being unknown. 
The fruit ripens on the wall more than a fortnight before any other grape. The 
bunches are rather smaller than the Royal Muscadine, and shoulder more than the 
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Sweet-water. The berries are somewhat of an oval shape; of a transparent green, 
when forced in the house; and the seeds distinctly seen through the pulp. They 
take a brownish tinge, when grown upon the open walls, particularly towards the 
sun. The skin is extremely thin and delicate; pulp tender, sweet, and rich. Its 
earliness and beauty recommend it to general cultivation; and for a wall-grape, 
either to ripen, or make wine, few excel it. 

35. Muscat oF JERUSALEM, New.—Originated by Miller, in 1738. Bunches 
large ; berries very large; flavor excellent. 

36. MuscaT OF ALEXANDRIA, White Muscat of Jerusalem, Alexandrian Fron- 
tignac, Malaga, Passe-Musqueé.—Bunches large; berries large; well adapted for 
the hot-house ; flavor excellent. 

37. Muscat or LUNEL, White Lunel.—Bunches middling large; berries large ; 
an excellent grape; high-flavored; and a great bearer. 

38. BLack MuscapIne.—An old variety, originally from France. Bunches 
middling size; berries large, long, and black; flavor good; and a good bearer. 

39. BLuack Lispon.—Introduced from Portugal about 1780. Bunches large; 
berries large ; flavor good; and an excellent bearer. 

40. Scorcu WuiTeE CLusTER.—Originated by a blacksmith at Edinburgh, in 
1812. Bunch middle-sized; berries small, round, and white; very hardy, and a 
great bearer; well adapted for the open walls. 

41. Rep CuasseLas, Red Muscadine.—Bunches large ; berries small and round ; 
an excellent grape. 

42. VERDELHO.—Bunches small; berries small, oval, and whitish yellow ; flavor 
pretty good; plant very hardy, and well adapted for the open wall. The well- 
known Madeira wine is understood to be produced in that island from a variety of 
sorts of vines; but the Verdelho is said to abound the most in those vineyards that 
are most famed for the production of the best wine. It is apt to produce a quantity 
of small seedless berries intermixed with the others, and therefore appears to be 
defective in the parts of fructification, and accounts for its not setting freely. The 
fruit is peculiarly acid till it is fully ripe, and then the flavor is rich and saccharine. 
Introduced by John Williams, Esq., of Pitmaston, about 1807. 

43. Matvoisie, Blue Tokay.—Berries small, powdered with a blueish bloom ; 
flavor vinous. 

44. Muscat oF ALEXANDRIA, RepD.—-Bunches large; berries large, oblong, red- 
dish; flavor rich, musky, and vinous. Like all the other Muscats, requires a hot- 
house to bring it to perfection. 

45. Tue KisumMisn Grape.—Introduced by Mr. Oldaker from St. Petersburg, 
in 1812, and cultivated at Spring Grove. Is said to be a native of the island of 
Kishm, or Kishmish, in the Persian Gulph. A very diminutive grape, the bunches 
seldom exceeding five inches in length, the berries little larger than white currants ; 
of a greenish tint, but becoming ultimately of an amber hue. Their flavor is indif- 
ferent, and the berries free of seeds. It is curious and extremely pretty, and has a 
good effect when cultivated in pots, and carried to the table loaded with its strange- 
looking fruit. 

46. VARIEGATED CHASSELAS.—Originated by T. A. Knight, Esq. prior to 1812. 
This variety sprang from a seed of the White Chasselas and the pollen of the Aleppo 
Grape, which readily variegates the leaves and fruit of the offspring of any white 
grape. Bunches middle-size; berry small, sometimes striped with green; natural 
color black ; leaves green during summer, but become towards autumn beautifully 
variegated with red ‘and yellow, particularly if planted in a light soil, or in pots. 
Plant very hardy, adapted for the open walls, and is a great bearer ; flavor inferior, 
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but well adapted for making wine. Fruit keeps long after it is separated from the 
tree, by being hung up in a dry room. 

47. WANTAGE Grape.—The original plant was discovered by Mr. J. Wilmot 
growing against the wall of a house at Wantage, in Berkshire, where it had been 
raised from the seed of a dried raisin some years ago. It is a hardy grape, and well 
calculated for the open walls. The bunches are large; berries nearly round ; color 
approaching that of the Grizzly Frontignac; of an exceHent flavor, and a great 
bearer. 

48. Tue ALEXANDRIAN Croutat GrapPe.—Originated by J. Williams, Esq. prior 
to 1820, from seeds of the Parsley Grape and pollen of the White Muscat of Alex- 
andria. The fruit has all the fleshy firmness of the Muscat of Alexandria, but has 
none of the perfume. The plant is a great bearer, and grows with great vigour. 
The berries, however, set thin on the bunch, but it possesses the good property of 
keeping without withering or rotting on the bunch much longer than any other 
grape. It has been known to have kept for three months after disengaged from 
the plant; namely, from January till April. 


For the description of the last four sorts we are indebted to the Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society. 


MELONS. 


MELON, Cucumis Melo, Linneus,—belongs to the class and order Monecia Mono- 
delphia, and ranks in the natural order Cucurbitacee. The native country of the 
melon is not known. It has been cultivated in this country since 1570, and brought 
here from Jamaica. The varieties of melons are very numerous; every gardener 
has his favorite sorts, suitable for the purposes for which he grows them; some 
prefer large showy melons, and others prefer small high-flavored ones, Small 
melons are almost always best flavored, and for the most part the greatest bearers. 
The English melons most in cultivation are— 


1. BRAZILIAN. 16. GREEN-FLESHED, EGYPTIAN. 

2. BUCHARIAN. 17. Do. ITALIAN. 

3. Earty CANTALOUP. 18. NBTTED SuccaDA. 

4. Earry Rock. 19. VaLEeNTIA, or Winter. 

5. EaRLy POLIGNAC. 20. NUTMEG. 

6. Brack Rock, LARGE. . 21. Harpy RIDGE. 

7. Do. SMALL. 22. Harpy SCARLET FLESHED. 

8. Do. Lorp VERNON’s. 23. LEVANT. 

9. MONTAGUE CANTALOUP. 24. GOLDEN Rock. 

10. NETTED CANTALOUP. 25. SCARLET Rock. 

11. ORANGE CaNTALOUP. 26. SILVER Rock. 
12. Crrron. 27. ROMANA. 

13. SCARLET-FLESHED, NETTED. 28. SCARLET-FLESHED, SMOOTH, 

14. PINE-APPLE. 29. Gre EN-FLESHED IONIAN CANTALOUB 


15. GREEN-FLESHED. 
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The Winter, or Valentia, is much cultivated in countries bordering oa the 
Mediterranean Sea, particularly in the orange gardens in Toulon, from whence the 
Paris market is supplied. It has been lately introduced here by the Horticultural 
Society, but is not likely to be much cultivated. 

The MontaGcue CAaNTaLoup.—The Montague Cantaloup originated by Mr. D. 
Anderson, gardener to Lord Montague, at Ditton Park, in 1815. Pine-apple, 
Green-fleshed, Scarlet Rock, and Scarlet-fleshed, are the highest flavored; but of 
these, as well as the others, many very indifferent sub-varieties are in cultivation, in 
consequence of sufficient care not being paid to keep them from being impregnated 
while in flower by others of more indifferent properties. It is a difficult matter 
to procure good seed in the first instance, and difficult to continue it good, particularly 
where many sorts are grown inthe same garden. Two or three good varieties are 
as much as should be cultivated where the flavor of melons is an object; and, wheu 
once procured, should be carefully preserved. The French melons are not superior 
to those described above ; but the Persian melons have long been celebrated for their 
excellence. Few, however, of them had found their way into Europe, until within 
these few years, and that has been accomplished by the exertions of the Horticul- 
tural Society. These melons differ remarkably from those commonly cultivated m 
Europe. They are altogether destitute of the thick hard rind, which renders one- 
half of some of our finest melons useless, and are protected only by askin so thin 
and delicate, that they are subject to injury from causes, which would produce no 
perceptible effect upon the melons of Europe. Tlieir flesh is extremely tender, rich, 
and sweet, and flows copiously with a cool juice which renders them still more 
grateful. They are also abundant bearers, and their fruit is extremely beautiful. 
They are, however found difficult to cultivate, as they require a very high tempera- 
ture, a dry atmosphere, and a very humid soil. They, however, will not endure 
any undue supply of water over their leaves, for if too freely given, it will bring on 
spotting and canker; and in such cases, the plants often perish before they perfect 
their fruit. The Persian gardeners cultivate them in the open fields, which they take 
care to have intersected in every direction with small streams, between which beds 
are raised, richly manured with pigeons’ dung, upon which the melons are planted. 
The climate being favorable, the Persian cultivator has only to guard against any 
scarcity of water, and a trifling regulation of the vines as they proceed in growth. 
With us the case is different; the ventilation, heat, and water of our hot-beds, or 
other artificial agents, are operating in opposition to each other. Those who have suc- 
ceeded most in the cultivation ofthese fruits here, have supplied their roots abundantiy 
with water, without giving them any over head; and by keeping up a high tempera- 
ture, by strong linings, have been enabled to admit a considerable degree of ventila- 
tion. Care must be taken to guard against damp, and when that appears, should, 
if possible, be removed; andif the vines be injured by it, apply hot lime in powder 
to the part affected. The fruit, when set, should be placed upon tiles or bricks, as is 
often practised with our best European melons. Probably training them upon 
a trellice would admit of copious watering at the roots, without injuring the leaves 
and shoots with damp. 

30. Tur DamesHa, or Zamsky.—A rather curious fruit, of a nearly cylindrica: 
form; said to be of excellent flavor, and will keep for some months hung up by the 
stalk, or in nets in a dark room. 

31. Tue IsPanan, or Sweet Melon.—Is also recommended as a good fruit. 

32. Ketsene Mrton.—A beautiful egg-shaped fruit, about eight inches long 
by five wide in the middle; color pale yellow, beautifully netted all over; flesh 
nearly white, from an inch and a half to two and a quarter in thickness; high- 
tavored, and resembling in texture a well-ripened Beurré pear; rind firm, but so 
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thin that all the fleshy part of the fruit may be eaten. It derives its name from the 
village of Keiseng, near Ispahan. 

83. GeREE MELoN.—Shape oval, and in size measures eight inches in length 
by four and a half in breadth; sometimes netted, sometimes quite smooth; skin 
mottled with dark sea-green upon a pale ground; flesh an inch and a half to two 
inches thick ; bright green; melting; very sweet, and high-flavored. Inferior in 
flavor to no other melon, except the Keiseng, above noticed. Is a good bearer. 
The seed of this melon has been disseminated under the name of the Ostrich Egg 
Melon. 

34, DaneEE Meton.—Resembling the last in many particulars. Is a much more 
abundant bearer, as well as a larger fruit. Is considered a finer fruit than the Geree, 
but less highly flavored. 

35. SEEN Meton.—Handsome fruit, seven inches long by five wide ; shape ovate; 
surface pale dusky yellow; regularly and closely netted all over, except a small 
mamelon at the apex, which is but little marked; flesh one and a half to two inches 
thick; pale green, sometimes becoming reddish towards the inside; very tender 
and juicy. A good bearer, but late in ripening. Derives its name from Seen, a 
village near Jspahan, from whence it was procured. 

36. Lance GERMEK MeLon.—Fruit large and handsome, weighing from five to 
six pounds; shaped like a depressed sphere; usually six inches deep, but varying 
from seven to nine inches in breadth; surface sea-green, so closely netted that it 
presents the appearance of shagreen leather; rind thin; flesh from one to two inches 
‘hick, green, becoming paler towards the inside; firm, juicy, rich, and high-fla- 
vored ; ripens early both in this country and Persia. It is very prolific, and the fruit 
is the largest Persian melon we have in this country. 

37. SMaLL GerMEK MeLon.—Ripens about a week before the last, which it 
resembles in figure, but is by no means so fine a fruit, and is an indifferent bearer. 
The vines being tender, are apt to die before the fruit is ripe. 

38. THe Green Hoosainee Meton.—A handsome egg-shaped fruit, five inches 
long by four broad; when ripe, of a fine, even, light green color; regularly netted 
surface; the side most exposed becomes of a rather yellowish color; flesh pale 
greenish white, tender, and delicate; full of a pleasant sweet juice. Is a great 
bearer, and as hardy as any of them, except the Germek. 

39. THe Strirep HoosainEE MeLon.—Very handsome fruit; and is an excel- 
lent bearer; of an ovate figure, measuring from five to six inches in length by four 
or five inches in breadth at the widest part; flesh white, crisp, juicy, and sweetish, 
but not high-flavored. 

40. Tue Kurcnuainc Meton.—A very handsome oval fruit, ten inches long by 
five broad; skin lemon-colored; flesh white, not very juicy, extremely delicate, 
but not high flavored. Is rather an indifferent bearer; and derives its name from a 
small village near Ispahan. 

41. THE MeLon or Goorcas. — An oblong fruit, about seven and a half 
nches long by four and a half broad; of inferior qualities to any of those already 
noticed. 

42, THE Queen’s Pocket MeLon, Early Queen, Queen Ann's Melon.—Is a 
variety of Cucumis Dudaine, and is to be considered more a subject of ornament 
than utility. It is the smallest of all the cultivated melon tribe, and is of very indif- 
ferent flavor ; resembling more the fruit of a Passiflora than a melon, 


The description of the Persian Melons in the above list is from the Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society. 
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CUCUMBERS. 


CucuMBER, Cucumis Sativus, Linneus,—belongs to the class and order Monecia 
Monodelphia, and ranks in the natural order Cucurbitacee. 

Is a native of the East Indies. It abounds in many parts of the tropical world. 
In Egypt it is abundant, and has been so from the earliest ages; it is among the 
few fruits mentioned by the Jewish historian. It formed not only an article of 
luxury to the inhabitants of Egypt, but an article of general food, and is by them 
held in high esteem unto this day. The Emperor Tiberius, we are informed by 
Martial, in his Epigrams, and also by Pliny, was so fond of cucumbers, that he had 
them in his garden all the year through, by means of specularia, where they were 
grown in boxes, wheeled out in fine weather, and replaced in the nights, or in cold 
weather. It was introduced here in 1573, and is now cultivated to an astonishing 
extent. Those who have not seen the wagon-loads of them im Covent Garden 
Market, cannot but be surprised to hear of whole fields being annually covered with 
cucumbers, some of which have been known to furnish the London market with 
ten thousand bushels of pickling cucumbers in one week. In Germany and Poland 
barrels of cucumbers are salted and preserved in vinegar from one year to another. 

The names of varieties of cucumbers are so arbitrary, that it would be of little 
use to attempt any thing like a description of them. Every gardener has what he 
calls his own, of which he is careful to keep from being impregnated with the fer- 
tilizing pollen of inferior sorts. The following are esteemed good varieties :— 

1, FLaANAGAN’s.—Of nearly two feet in length, and of superior flavor and crisp - 
ness; and is an excellent bearer. 

2. SPARREY’s.—An excellent forcing sort, originated with Mr. Adam Sparrey, 
late gardener to Lord Rodney. Is an excellent early forcing one, and a good 
bearer for general crops. 

3. Earty LonG Prickty.—From five to seven inches long; an excellent sort, 
both as a general bearer and crisp eating fruit. 

4, Earty Snort Prickty.—From four to five inches long; excellent for early 
forcing, and as good for ridging out for picklers. 

5. Cuester CucumBer.—The vines of this variety are disposed to climb by 
means of its tendrils; the leaves are smaller than any other known yariety; as it 
occupies little room, and is a good bearer, it is calculated for early forcing in large 
pots or boxes; fruit from four to five inches long. 

6. Wuite Torker.—Is not a great bearer, but is sometimes cultivated for some 
clinary purposes, for which it is thought better adapted than any of the green 
sorts. 

7. Fuurep Cocumper.—A Chinese variety, recommended in the Horticultural 
Transactions, 

8. Nepat CocumBer.—Sent by Dr. Wallick from Calcutta to the Horticultural 
Society. Is of large growth, measuring seventeen inches in length, and twenty- 
tour in girth, and weighing usually above twelve pounds. It is sometimes cultivated 
for stewing, but is not likely to become of general culture. 

9. Kew) y's C ccUMBER.—An esteemed Scotch variety, well suited for fexrcing in 
pots; is a hardy free setting sort, and handsome fruit ; from six to twelve inches in 
length. 
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10. SourHaaTE.—A well known cucumber round London; fruit long; fine 
green color; eats crisp; and is a good bearer. 

11. Morr’s CucumBer.—Long successfully cultivated by the late Moir, of the 
King’s Road. An excellent bearer, and esteemed fruit. . 


PINES. 


Pine Appie, Bromelia Ananas, Linneus,—belongs to the class and order Hex- 
andria Monogynia, and natural order Bromelia. Is considered a native of South 
America, although it is found indigenous in several parts of Africa in great abund- 
ance. Gongalo Hernandez de Oviedo is the first person to whom we are indebted 
for any account of the Pine. He was born in 1478, at Madrid; and in 1513, departed 
for America, where he was appointed governor of St. Domingo. In that year he 
printed his ‘Universal History of India,” which was printed at Seville, and in 
which he makes mention of three kinds of pine-apples which were known in 
America under the names of Yayama, Boniama, and Yayagua, but which were 
designated by the Spaniards under the general appellation of Pinas, At this period, 
frequent attempts were made to send the fruit in an unripe state to Spain, but they 
always became rotten during the voyage; afterwards it was attempted to transport 
the tops or crowns to Spain, but these also were destroyed during the passage. 

In the year 1541, Gerommo Benzono, an Italian, repaired to Mexico, where he 
resided until 1555, and on his return he wrote the History of the New World, 
which was printed in Venice in 1568. In this work he passes a high eulogium on 
the pine, and declares it to be the “finest fruit on this good earth of God.” 

Andre Thevet, a Franciscan Monk, who resided in Brazil in 1555-56, has 
transmitted us a description of the Ananas under the name of Nanas. At that time 
the art of preserving them in sugar was well known. 

In 1557, Jean de Lery, who went out as a priest to a colony of Huguenots in 
Brazil, makes frequent mention of the Ananas, and in the inflated style of those 
early times, he describes that to be the fruit on which the gods luxuriate, and which 
ought only to be cut by the hand of a Venus. 

In the 16th century, Franc. Hernandez, who undertook a most expensive journey 
to Mexico at the charge of Philip II., at the same time that Acosta was m 
America, has furnished us with some good drawings of the Ananas, to which, how- 
ever, he gives the name of Matzatli, or Pinea Indica. 

Linneus gives New Spain and Surinam as the native habitat of the pine; and 
Acosta says, that it was first sent from Santa Cruz, in Brazil, into the West, and after- 
wards into the East Indies. It was introduced into Europe from the West Indies 
by Le Cour, of Leyden, about the middle of the seventeenth century, From 
Leyden it came into England, and is said to have been first cultivated here by Sir M. 
Decker, of Richmond ; and next, by John Blackburn, Esq.,in Lancashire. Accord- 
ing to the Hortus Kewensis, it was introduced here as a botanical plant as early as 
1690 by Bentick. It was introduced into Scotland before 1732, as Justice gives a 
plan of a stove erected by himself, in which the pine fruited for the first time in that 
country, in his garden, near Edinburgh. It is now so generally cultivated, that few 
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gardens are considered as complete without several departments for the cultivation of 
this “king of fruits.” 

In the West India Islands there are many varieties of this fruit, as might be 
expected where it grows spontaneously from seed. In this country many varieties 
have originated from seeds, some so early as the days of Miller. Speachly raised 
above seventy varieties in 1768, from seeds sent from the West Indies. It has been 
observed as a rather singular circumstance, that those fruits have produced seeds 
most freely that were in blossom in August, and ripened in December. 

Like most other fruits of admired quality, there are many varieties in cuitivation. 

In the pine stoves of Mr. Gunter, of Earl’s Court, Kensington, there are culti- 
vated above thirty sorts. The nursery catalogues seldom enumerate the number 
of varieties of this fruit. The catalogue of the Horticultural Society enumerates 95 
sorts, which is by far the most lengthened list of names ever published. The fol- 
lowing list includes all that are in general cultivation at this time. 

1. The QueEN, or Old Queen, to distinguish it from the next.—Fruit oval; color 
golden; size middling, rather large; generally under good management, attains 
the weight of from three to four pounds, sometimes more. Is the hardiest pine we 
have, and comes to its greatest perfection in much less time, and with much less 
trouble than any other; has been brought to perfection in the short period of fifteen 
or eighteen months. It is more certain of showing fruit while young, and at a 
proper season, than any other. 

2. Riptey’s New QueEN.—Is considered as a sub-variety of the last; is a more 
elegant fruit, and also fruits in an equally short time. It is more generally culti- 
vated now thanany other. We have chosen this pine for our figure, as it is the most 
useful sort for general purposes in cultivation; fruiting in the short space of fifteen 
or eighteen months, and possessing the merits of a handsome form, good size, and 
high flavor, and capable, with the last mentioned, of being cultivated in perfection 
upon beds of fermented dung or leaves in frames, with as little difficulty, and little 
extra expence, to that required to grow early cucumbers. 

3. GLoBe, Russian Globe.—Another sub-variety of the Queen. It has been as- 
certained, that this sort was sent by Messrs. Loddige, of the Hackney Nurseries, to 
Russia, above thirty years ago, and has been lately re-introduced from that country, 
by the latter name. 

4, Sitver-STRiPeD QuEEN.—Plant elegant in appearance, being striped in the 
leaves with white, yellow, and red; is rather a shy bearer; and, therefore, not 
often cultivated. This is not the only variegated or striped leaved pine met with in 
collections ; there are several others, but their merits are not sufficient to reeommerd 
them to general cultivation. 

5. Kina Pine, or Shining Green.—The leaves are of a grass green; color glossy ; 
the pulp hard and stringy ; the flavor good when fully ripe; not generally cultivated. 

4. Prickty Srripep SuGAR-LOAr.—Fruit cone-shaped, or pyramidal; color 
golden when ripe ; leaves striped with black, or dark purple lines. 

7. Brown Sucar-Loar, or Pyramidal.—Fruit cone-shaped (thence the name) ; 
color dark, tillit ripens, when it becomes yellow ; flesh very yellow; leaves brownish. 

8. Smoot Strieep SuGAR-LOoArF.—Similar to the prickly stri 3 
without prickles on the leaves. ; Ps tee 

9. WeLseck SeepLIna.—Fruit small, generally broader at the head, than at the 
base; color pale, or sulphur; pips very flat; flesh white and tender; flavor rich, 
with less acidity than is found in most other pines. 

10. Havannau.—Color dark till it ripens ; tankard shaped. 

‘ 1], St. Vincent’s Ping, or Green.—Fruit middle sized, and pyramidal ; when 
ripe, ofan olive hue. This is rather a rare variety, not often met with in cultivation. 
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12, MONTSERRAT.—Fruit middle sized, and tun-shaped; pips larger and flatter 
than in other pines; leaves of a dark brown, inclining to purple in the inside. 

13. BLAck JAMAICA,—Fruit large; and the leaves and habit of the plants re- 
sembling the following one. 

14. Brack ANTIGUA.—Fruit shaped like the frustum of a pyramid; pips large, 
often an inch in diameter; size large, attaining the weight of from three to four 
pounds; color dark till it ripens; very juicy, and high flavored; leaves of a brownish 
tinge, and drooping at their extremities, with strong prickles thinly scattered upon 
the edges of the leaves. 

15. ProvipeNcE, or New Providence.—Of this there are two varieties, the white 
and green. Fruit much larger than any that are cultivated in this country; shape 
pyramidal ; color at first brownish, but when ripe of a pale yellow; flesh yellow and 
juicy. This is a valuable fruit, but requires generally three years, and often four, to 
bring it to maturity. : 

16. OLD ProvipENCE.—A very different and inferior fruit, originally from one 
of the Bermuda islands of that name; not generally cultivated. 

17, ENvELL.—An excellent pine; attains a large size; and is of good flavor. 

18. BLoop Rep.—Fruit equal in bulk at both ends; pips of moderate size ; color 
brick red; flesh white and opaque; flavor inferior to most others, and is cultivated 
more for curiosity than any real merit; leaves of a changeable hue; appearance 
rather sickly than otherwise. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


STRAWBERRY, Fragaria, Linneus,—belongs to the class and order Icosandria 
Polygynia, and ranks in the natural order Rosacea. 

Botanists have disagreed, whether the several sorts of cultivated strawberries, are 
really distinct species of the genus Fragaria, or only varieties of one or two species. 
The Grandiflora, or pine; the Virginiana, or common scarlet; and the Chiloensis, 
or Chili, are supposed by Knight, to be varieties of one species only, as they may 
be all made to breed together indiscriminately. They are natives of the greater 
part of Europe, particularly the North, and are found in the temperate regions of 
America. The fruit is held in high estimation, and is recommended to people of 
gouty, and rheumatic habits. Patients afflicted with stone, have found much relief 
from eating them largely ; and it is supposed by some, that the name Fragaria, is 
derived from (Frangans), to break, as they are of efficacy in dissolving or breaking 
the stone; others derive the name from the fragrance of the fruit; and the English 
name of strawberry, from the practice of laying straw between the rows, to keep the 
fruit clean. Their juice dissolves the tartar of the teeth, and promotes perspiration. 

They have been long cultivated in this country. The wood-strawberry must have 
attracted the attention of our ancestors at an early period. Their varieties till of 
late years, were not numerous. They appear to have attracted the notice of the 
Horticultural Society, soon after its formation, and to some of the members of that 
society, we owe not only many of our finest sorts, but also the cultivation of them 
upon good principles, In the lists of the last century, we had not more than 12 
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or 4 sorts. In the Horticultural Society’s Catalogue, are enumerated 94; many of 
them are excelent fruits, and are only such as are cultivated in their garden. The 
French sorts are not included in this list, as many of them are supposed to be the 
same as some of the English ones. Of this list, 44 are scarlets, 7 blacks, 19 pines, 
7 Chilis, 7 hautbois, 1 green, and 9 Alpines. 

From this list of strawberries, we would recommend the following, as most de- 
serving of ultivation in gardens. 


SCARLET STRAWBERRIES. 


1. O_p ScaRret, or Scarlet, Early Scarlet, Original Scarlet, Virginian, Scarlet 
Virginian, Orange or Irish (of the Dutch). 

2. Roseperry, Rose, Aberdeen Seedling, Prolific Pine, Aberdeen, Scotch Scarlet. 
Ts believed to have been discovered by accident in the market-gardens of Messrs. John 
and William Cadenhead, near Aberdeen, who, from certain peculiarities noticed in 
it, were induced to propagate it; and in March, 1815, sent packets of young plants 
of it to London for sale. From this stock, the gardens in England, have been sup- 
plied; it had, however, been long before cultivated in the neighbourhood of Aber- 
deen, and from thence spread over many parts of Scotland. It has since been 
ascertained, that this variety was first raised from seed by Robert Davidson, Esq., 
at Aberdeen, and by him given to Messrs. Cadenhead, by whom it was named and 
made public. 

3. GROVE END SCARLET, Atkinson’s Scarlet. 

4. Hupson’s Bay, Hudson’s Pine (of the Scotch Gardens), York River Scarlet, 
Hopewood’s Scarlet, American Scarlet, Late Scarlet. 

5. METHVEN SCARLET, Methven Castle, Southampton Scarlet. 

6. WiLMmot’s LATE Scaruet, Late Virginian, Wilmot’s Seedling, Wilmot’s Scarlet, 
Wilmot’s New Scarlet, Large Virginian. 

7. Cock’s ComB SCARLET. 

The Scartet, (Fragaria Virginiana,) is a native of America, growing in the 
woods of Virginia. The above seven sorts are all good fruits and excellent bearers, 
and are extremely well calculated for preserving, and are most of them early. 

The Roseserry, was brought into notice about 1810, and is a good bearer, and 
of humble growth; is well calculated for forcing; its greatest defect is, that the 
leaves are often not sufficiently large or numerous to protect the fruit from the 
scorching sun while swelling, and the fruit lying close to the ground, is apt to get 
dirty, from the earth being washed upon them by rains or waterings. 

The Groye EN», originated at Grove End, Paddington, in the garden of 
William Atkinson, Esq., and is earlier than the last, and a much better bearer, 
producing its fruit upon longer foot-stalks, and consequently less liable to be spoiled 
with rain or watering. It is well adapted for forcing, and is both a handsome and 
well flavored fruit. 

The Hupson’s Bay, is an esteemed fruit. 

The Meruven Scarver, originated with Mr. Thomas Bishop, an intelligent 
gardener, at Methven Castle, in Perthshire, about twelve years ago; is a good 
bearer; and the fruit of the largest size; not so high-flavored as the other scarlets. 
An excellent preserving strawberry. 

The Witmor’s Lats ScarLet, originated by Wilmot, a market-gardener, at 
Isleworth. 

The Cocx’s-Come Scaret, is alarge and showy fruit. 
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BLACK STRAWBERRIES. 


8. Orv Brack, Black, Black Canterbury, Mulberry, Black Beacon, Black Pine, 
Black Turkey, Turkey Pine. 

9. Downton, Knight's Seedling, Knight’s Strawberry. 

The Op BLAck, is a fine strawberry ; a great bearer; and good flavor. 

The DownTon, is one of our best strawberries. The fruit is large and irregular, 
and often assuming that monstrous appearance, called cock’s-comb. The foliage is 
decidedly distinct from that of every other strawberry. 


PINE STRAWBERRIES. 


10. OLD Pine, or Carolina Pine, Carolina, Scarlet Pine, Old Scarlet Pine, Large 
Carolina, Common Carolina, Carolina Pine, Solid Fleshed, Large Pine, Scarlet 
Fleshed, Black Carolina, Devonshire Scarlet Pine, Miss Gunning’s, Varnished, 
Barham Down, North’s Seedling, Kew Pine, Regent's Favorite, Windsor Pine, 
Cock's-Comb Pine. 

11. Suntnam, Red Chili, Chinese, Red Pine, Sutton’s Large, Red Pine-apple, 
Ananis, or Apricot (of the Dutch), Devonshire Scarlet, Oldaker’s New Pine, North's 
Seedling. 

12. Batu Scarxtet, Baih, New Bath Scarlet, Austin’s, North's Seedling. Golden 
Drop, Liverpool, Devonshire, Imperial Scarlet, Milne’s Seedling. 

13. Rounp Wuite Carotina, Globe, Cone, Chili, White Chili, Carolina, White 
Carolina, Large Pale Chili, Large Flesh-colored Chili, Large Blush Pine, White 
Blush, Large White. 

14. Keen’s SeepLine, Keen's New Seedling, Murphy's Child, Keen's New Pine, 
Keen's Black Pine. 

KEEN’s SEEDLING, originated about 1806, by Mr. Michael Keen, of Isleworth, 
from seeds sown of the large white Chili strawberry. A numerous progeny was 
obtained, for the most part white, and by no means well-flavored. This one in par- 
ticular only was saved, and possesses merits sufficient to induce cultivators to grow 
it extensively, particularly for the market. Fruit round; color very fine, deep 
crimson, which gives ita rich appearance. The seeds project considerably beyond 
the pulp, and to a certain degree, defend it from bruises, and thus render it more 
portable than almost any other strawberry. 

15. Keen’s Impertat, Large Black, Isleworth Pine, Black Imperial, Imperial, 
Large Imperial Black, Imperial Pine, Keen's Black, Keen's Large Fruited, Nectarine. 

Of these, the old pine is the best flavored; all the others are, however, good, 
and deserve cultivation ; most of them under good management, attain a great size, 
and are very showy. 


GREEN STRAWBERRIES. 


16. GREEN, Green Wood, Pixe-apple, Green Pine, Caucasian, Powdered Pine, 
Green Alpine. Curious, rather than possessing any particular merit, as to flavor or 
productiveness. 


CHILI STRAWBERRIES. 


17. Taur Curt, Patagonian, Greenwell’s French, Greenwell’s New Giant, Green- 
Wen 
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18. ScarRLeT CHILI. 

19. Lance BiusH CHILI. 

20. Witmot’s SuPERB.—This showy fruit originated a few years ago with Mr. 
Wilmot, a respectable fruit-grower for the London markets. It is one of the largest 
and most splendid of the strawberry family; but far inferior to some of the smaller 
ones in flavor. Our drawing was taken by Mr. Hart, in the Nursery Garden of 
Mr. Lee, of Hammersmith. All the varieties of Chili strawberries are large, and 
abundant bearers. The last of them is an admired fruit. 


ALPINE AND WOOD STRAWBERRIES. 


21. AMERICAN ALPINE. 

22. PRoLiFic ALPINE. 

23. WuiTe ALPINE. 

24. Rep ALPINgE, or Scarlet Alpine. 

25. Rep Woop, or Common Dutch. 

26. Waite Woop, or White Dutch. All the varieties of Alpines are good; the 
last four sorts are well known, and deserve a place in every garden. The first and 
second varieties are excellent, but as yet less generally known. Most of them will 
produce fine fruit from seeds of the same year’s sowing, by which means they come 
into bearing late in the season, when all other strawberries are over. 


HAUTBOIS STRAWBERRIES. 


27. Brack Haorsots, or New Hautbois. 

28. Common Haursots, or Hautbois, Old Hautbois, Original Hautbois, Musky, 
Diacious Hautbois. 

29. Pro.iric, or Conical Hautbois, Spring Grove, Sir Jos. Banks’s, Double Bearing 
Musk, Regent's, Hermaphrodite, Hudson’s Bay, Dwarf, Saconzbe. 

30. Larce Frat Haursots, Bath, Weymouth, Formosa, White, Salter’s, Louder’s. 

All the varieties of hautbois are esteemed for their fine musky flavor, and such 
varieties as become dark, almost approaching to black when ripe, are the highest in 
flavor. 


GOOSEBERRITES:. 


GoOOSEBEKRY.—Mtibes Grossularia, et R. Uva-crispa, et Ribes Cynosbati, Linneus, 
—belong to the class and order Pentandria Monogynia, and rank under the natural 
order Cacti. Itis not, however, certain to which of these, the gooseberry of the 
gardens is to be referred. Is a native of many parts of Europe, generally growing 
in thick jingly places. It is sufficiently naturalized, if not really indigenous to 
Britain, to be admitted into all our native Floras. It is here generally found upon 
old walls, and always near the habitations of man. The fruit was formerly in little 
esteem; still itis probable, that it was on¢ of the first cultivated fruits in Britain. 
It has been, by cultivation, improved so much, that it bears, in a cultivated state, 
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little of the appearance of the original. In no country in the world is this fruit 
brought to such perfection as in England, and in no part of England so much as in 
Lancashire; the temperate and rather humid air of that county being favorable to 
it. In the south of Europe it is scarcely known in cultivation, although a native 
of Piedmont. In France it is neglected and despised. In the more temperate and 
humid air of Holland and Germany, it is cultivated with considerable success; and 
it is probable, that in the temperate parts of Poland, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, 
that it might be grown in tolerable perfection. Next to the apple and pear, it is the 
most useful fruit we have; as from its hardy and compact habit, few that have the 
luxury of a garden, of the smallest size, hesitate to adopt its cultivation; and its 
usual productiveness warrants its introduction into every garden. It is one of those 
few fruits which the cottager and artisan can cultivate to perfection, and its uses in 
domestic economy are so numerous, as to form a part of the food of a large portion 
of the public for some weeks in its unripe state ; and when in maturity, itis a whole- 
some and pleasant refreshing fruit to every class of society. So much is this fruit 
esteemed in this country, that means have been devised of preserving it throughout 
the year, both in its ripe and unripe state. The provincial names by which this 
fruit is known, are various. In the north of England it is called feaberry, or fever 
berry ; in Norfolk, fapes; and in some places it is called carberry. The sorts o 
gooseberries are now very numerous; for the last thirty years they have increased 
very much. This fruit is first mentioned in 1573, by Turner, in his Herbal; by 
Parkinson, in Charles the First’s time, who enumerates eight varieties. Rea men- 
tions several; and Philip Miller says that there are many varieties. The catalogues 
of the nurseries contain from 80 to 100 names, and the Lancashire growers above 
300 varieties. Forsyth mentions, as being common, 10 sorts, and that there were 
43 new Lancashire sorts in his time. The catalogue of the Horticultural Society 
enumerates 185. The following may be considered the best for garden cultivation, 
where flavor is an object. Many of them are known by the title of Old English 
Gooseberries. 


White. Red. Green. Yellow. 
Champagne Champagne Champagne Amber 
Chrystal Chrystal Chisel Champagne 
Early Early Rough Early Golden Ball 
Large Early Ironmonger Early Hairy Golden Drop 
Mountain of Snow Little Red-hairy Gage Hairy Amber 
Walnut Raspberry Walnut. Large. 

Fig Rough Red 
Snow. New Ditto 
Small Ditto 
Small! Dark Ditto 
Walnut 
Warrington 
Wilmot’s Early - 


Early Black. 

Among these, Wilmot’s Early Red deserves to hold a place in every garden. It 
was raised by Mr. Wilmot, market-gardener, at Isleworth, in 1804, and has been 
cultivated by him ever since. It is the earliest gooseberry we know, being ripe in 
June; and for culinary purposes in May is preferable to all others. We may add to 
its earliness, that it is both a great bearer, and high-flavored fruit. 

The WARRINGTON, or Manchester Red, which is an improved variety of the 
old Ironmonger, has long been esteemed the best dessert fruit; and the bushes 
assume a perpendicular direction of growth, which occupies little space, 
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The Rep WALNUT, is considered best for preserving whole, or drying. 
To the above list, we will add— 


White. Red. Green. Yellow. 
Royal George Nutmeg Gascoigne Upright 
Orleans. Captain Goliah Honeycomb 

Admirable. Globe. Sulphur 
Conqueror 


Golden Knap. 
Of these, the Green Gascoigne is much esteemed as the highest flavored of all 
the greens, and an abundant bearer. 
The Honeycoms is the best-flavored yellow. 


CURRAN T'S. 


Rep CurRANT.—Ribes Rubrum, Linneus,—belongs to the class and order Pen- 
tandria Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order Cacti. ' 

Is a native of many parts of Europe, and found wild in several parts of Britain; 
and, like the gooseberry, never far from the habitations.of man. It is very pro- 
bable that it has been originally imported into this country, but by whom, or when, 
there is no certain account. It does not appear that the Romans, who introduced 
many of our now eommon fruits, did us this service, for neither they nor the 
Greeks seem to have been acquainted with it. In Italy, and over most part of the 
south of Europe, they have not, even to this day, any appropriate name for it. 
From their old French and Dutch names, they appear to have been strangers im- 
ported even into those countries; and our name of currant is evidently from the great 
likeness of the fruit to that of the Uva Corinthiaca, the small grape of Zante, or the 
currants of the grocers. They have, however, been long cultivated in our gardens, 
and have sported into several varieties. They are an extremely useful fruit, either 
for the table or for culinary purposes; and while foreign wines were so dear during 
the late war, they were made into excellent wines. Their medical properties are 
considerable, and their fruit is esteemed wholesome and refreshing. 

There are several varieties differing in color, size, &c. the principal of which are— 


Red Curran White Currants. 
Common Red Common White 
Large Red White Dutch 
Large Bunched Red Pearl White 
Large Dutch Ret White Chrystal 
Dutch Red Large New White Dutch, 


Striped-leaved 
Variegated-leaved 
Wilmot’s Pale Red 
Champagne. 


t curious, 


Of these, the Dutch reds and whites, common red and white, and Champagne, are 
most worth cultivating. The Horticultural Society’s catalogue enumerates 24 va- 
rieties of red and white currants, from which part of the above list is taken. 
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Brack Currants, Ribes Nigrum.—Ranks in the same natural and artificial 
orders with the last. Is a native of the north of Europe, abounds in the woods in 
the north of Russia and sub-alpine regions of Siberia, where both the branches and 
fruit are large. It is probably an original native of this country; at all events, it is 
found in situations more remote from the dwellings of man than either the red 
currant or gooseberry. In Russia they make a palatable wine from the juice of this 
fruit sweetened with honey, and they also put them into brandy, as we do cherries. 
The leaves of the plant are a better substitute for green tea than any of the noxious 
ingredients usually used to adulterate that article. 

The varieties of this fruit are not numerous, neither do we suppose that they are 
likely to be so. In the catalogue of the Horticultural Society are enumerated five 
varieties, probably some of them may be the same. They are, the 

Wild Black Currant.—Cassis of the French 
Black Grape.—Ogden’s Black Grape 

Black Naples 

Common Black, and 

Russian Green. 

The common black is the only one generally cultivated. 

The kinds cultivated in France appear to be the same as those above, the French 
names being merely translations of those used in this country 


RASPBERRIES. ~ 


Rusus, Ideus, Linneus,—belongs to the class and order Icosandria Polygamia, 
and ranks in the natural order of Rosacee. 

Is a native of Britain, and often found in woods rather moist, and almost always 
congregated or growing in masses together. Raspberries are recommended for 
gouty or rheumatic complaints. The fruit is wholesome, and the syrup dissolves 
the tartar of the teeth, and does not undergo acetous fermentation in the stomach. 

The varieties are more numerous than has hitherto been supposed. They have 
not been generally distinguished by gardeners, who, it would appear, have paid less 
attention to them than to most other fruits. As is the case with the black currants, 
the French sorts appear to be nearly the same as ours, but they do not possess so 
many varieties. 

Our lists of this fruit have not, till lately, exceeded 10 or 12 varieties ; in the 
Catalogue of the Horticultural Society they enumerate 23, some of which possess 
excellent properties: of these the Antwerps, Canes, and a few others are the most 
generally cultivated. 


ANTWERPS, CANES. 
Double-bearing Yellow. Common Red, Old Red, Wild Red. 
Late Bearing, Kuevett’s dntwerp. Rough. 

Red, or Barley. Smooth, 
Yellow, or White Antwerp. Red. : 
Brentford. 


Double-bearing, 
Twice, or Double-bearing, Red Double-bearing, Siberian, or Perpetual Bearing 
Williams’ Double-bearing Red, or Pitmaston. 
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Reds. White. Various. 
Woodward’s Globe. Old White. Cornish. 
Wilmot’s Early. Lord Exmouth. 
Malta. Prolific Early. 
Taylor’s Paragon, or Superb. 

Scarlet Paragon. Spring Grove. 
Barnet. 


CORNWALL’s Prowiric, Cornwall's Seedling.—Cornwall’s Red, and Large Red, 
are supposed varieties of the Barnet. 

The twice-bearing ripens in July its first crop, and its second in October ; but 
those of the last crop, unless in very fine autumns, seldom have much flavor. 


MULBERRY. 


Motzerry, Morus Nigra,—belongs to the class and order Monecia Tetrandria, 
and ranks in the natural order Urticee. 

The common black mulberry is the only one cultivated in the garden as a fruit- 
tree; but the fruits of some of the other species, especially Morus Alba, are suffici- 
ently good to merit a place in a fruit-garden of the first rank. The black mulberry 
is, like most of our best fruits, a native of Persia, and like them have been intro- 
duced into Europe by the Romans. From the venerable specimens of this tree 
that are to met with in the neighbourhood of old mansions and religious ruins, we 
may infer that it was early introduced into this country, but at what time, or in 
what manner, we have no certain record. James the First attempted to establish a 
silk manufactory in this country, and it is conjectured that many of the old trees met 
with in the neighbourhood of London were planted by that monarch. That they 
were planted, however, by the monks, long before that period, is very certain. Tusser 
and Gerrard both mention them in the sixteenth century, as being then much culti- 
vated. The fruit is very wholesome, and, like a few other fruits, do not undergo the 
acetous fermentation in the stomach; but it is not universally esteemed, probably 
owing to its being seldom produced in perfection. They are sometimes planted upon 
walls, in which case, they produce great quantities of fruit, and extend their 
branches to an amazing distance. But when situations are favorable, they form an 
ornamental tree upon the lawn, and afford very good crops of fruit. One or two 
trees will afford plenty of fruit for an ordinary family, and may be procured in the 
nurseries of a size sufficient to produce fruit the year after planting. This fruit 
has been found by Mr. Knight to be much improved by being cultivated in pots 
under glass, and produces crops more abundantly under such circumstances than any 
other tree with which he is acquainted. Its blossoms set equally well in different 
degrees of temperature, and the same degree of heat that will ripen the earlier 
varieties of grapes in the end of July, will afford perfectly ripe mulberries early in 
June. Dwarf-trees of this species of fruit may be readily obtained (for this purpose) 
by enarching upon a young stock the bearing branch of an old tree. Plants thus 
prepared have yielded above twenty dozen of mulberries in one season. The plants 
growing ‘n ordinary-sized pots, and not three feet high. 
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CRANBERRIES. 


CRANBERRY, Oxycoccus Palustrus, and the American species Oxrycoceus Macro- 
carpus,—belong to the class and order Octandria Monogynia, and rank in the 
natural order Ericee. The former is a native of peat-bogs in many parts of the north 
of England and Scotland, and the latter is a native of similar places in North America. 
It was brought into notice by the late Sir Joseph Banks, about 1812, and cultivated 
by him in his garden at Spring Grove. The former species is now also occasionally 
cultivated in our gardens; and is collected from its natural place of growth in vast 
quantities. In the north of Europe, great quantities of them are yearly preserved in 
bottles, and sent to Stockholm, whence they are exported to different parts of the 
world. A great portion of them is annually brought to the London market. — 


NUTS. 


Or nuts there are many names to be met with in the nursery catalogues; but 
those in the following list are by far the most useful, and are in very general cul- 
tivation :— 


WALNUTS. 
Tender-shelled Round Early Oval 
Thick-shelled Double Large French. 
Highflyer of Thetford. 
Of these the Highflyer of Thetford and Tender-shelled are considered the best. 
CHESTNUT. 


Of this tree, as with all others originated by seeds, several varieties exist; some 
ripening a few days earlier than others, and some attaining a larger size than others. 
But of these none have been fixed upon by cultivators, or propagated for their 
respective merits. 


FILBERT. 
Spanish or Barcelona Large Long Nut 
Red-kernelled Filbert Common Hazel Nut 
White-kernelled Do. Red-kernelled Do. 
Great Cob-nut Cossford 
Frizzled. Constantinople Nut. 


Of these the common and red-kernelled hazel nut are well known, and often met 
with in great abundance in woods. The Cossford and Frizzled are noticed in the 
Hort. Trans. and recommended as superior sorts. The Constantinople nut is not in 
very general cultivation, but has considerable merit as well as all the others. 


Fruits Neglected, or not in General Cultivation. 


To this we may refer the Cloudberry, Rubus Chamemorus ; Common spielen 
Rubus Fruticosus ; Tree Currant, Ribes Spicatum; Dwarf, or Artic Bramble, Rubus 
Articus ; Dewberry, Rubus Cesius; Snowberry, Gaultheria Serpyllifolia, and many 
of the genus Vaccinium, which possess great merit; and in sufficiently cold and 
heathy situations would amply repay the expense of cultivation. 
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FRUIT GARDEN. 


For the following select lists of fruits for general purposes, and which may be con- 
sidered a sufficient variety, under all reasonable circumstances, for a garden of the 
first class, we are indebted to a friend of the highest professional attainments, who has 
cultivated them, amongst many others, for several years. We prefer thus giving a 
list of select fruits actually cultivated in one garden, to a selection made in any other 
way; and as we have witnessed the excellence of these productions, we have 
the more confidence in recommending them. The list is short, compared with what 
many may expect; but such is the case, few tables in the kingdom are supplied with 
a dessert more elegant and profuse than that of the opulent proprietor from whose 
garden these lists are taken. This shows, by example, what may be done by a judi- 
cious selection of a moderate number of sorts of fruits in the first instance, and a 
proper management of them afterwards. 


APPLES. 
Alexander Lemon Pippin 
Blenheim Pippin *Lucomb’s Pine-apple 
*Brandsley Pippin Margill Fd 
White Calvelle *Scarlet Nonpareil 
Dutch Codlin *Ross’s Nonpareil 
Keswick Codlin *Russet Nonpareil 
*Court of Wick Pippin *Green Nonpareil 
*Scarlet Crofton Scarlet Nonesuch 
*Downton Pippin Northern Greening 
French Crab Yorkshire Greening 
Late Fulwood Loan’s Pearmain 
*Golden Pippin *Padley’s Pippin 


*Russet Golden Pippin Golden Reinette 
Franklin’s Pippin Golden Russet 
Hall Door Ribston Pippin. 
Hawthorn Dean, White 


Those marked (*) are dessert apples ; although many of the others are also fit for 
that purpose. 


PEARS. 
D’Auch Passe Colmar 
Gansell’s Bergamot Crassane 
Autumn Bergamot Jargonelle 
Brown Beurré Marie Louise 
Red Beurré Napoleon 
Beurré Du Val St. Germain 
Chaumontel Bishop’s Thumb 
Colmar Swan’s Egg. 

PLUMS. 


Coe’s Golden Drop 
Green Gage 

Imperatrice 

Early Orleans ( Wilmot’s ) 
Orleans 


Magnum Bonum, White 
Precoce de Tours 

Sharp’s Emperor 

Goliath 

Wine Sour (for preserving). 
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Breda 
Brussells 
Moor Park 


May Duke 
Late Duke 
Black Heart 
Black Tartarian 


Black Ischia 
Brown Ischia 
White Genoa 


Scarlet Admirable 
Double Swalsh 
Early Vineyard 
Red Magdalen 
Noblesse 

French Mignonne 


Dutilly’s 

New Scarlet 
Roman 
Voilette Hative 


Black Antigua 

Brown Antigua 
Enville 

Black Jamaica 


*Alicant 
Black Prince 
*Chasselas 
Black Frontignac 
Grizzly Frontignac 
White Frontignac 


®Muscat of Alexandria 


Black Gibraltar 
Black Hamburg 
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APRICOTS, 


Orange 
Turkey. 


CHERRIES. 
Bigarreau 
Harrison’s Heart 
White Heart 
Morella. 


FIGS. 


Lee’s Perpetual 
Brown Turkey 
White Naples. 


PEACHES. 


Vanguard 

Royal George (smooth leaved} 
Purple Hative (/ate ) 

Grosse Mignonne 

Millett’s Mignonne 
Buckingham Mignonne. 


NECTARINES. 


Vermash 
Murray’s 
Newington 
New White. 


PINE-APPLES. 


Otaheite ( Anson's) 
White Providence 
Queen. 


VINES. 


*Black Morocco 

*Black Muscadel 
Royal Muscadine 
White Nice 

*West’s St. Peter’s ( Oldacre’s) 
Dutch (or Sittwell’s) Sweet-water 
Sweet-water (common) 

*Black Damascus 
Frontignac Musqueé. 


Those marked (*) are late grapes, and consequently require heat; are, therefore, 
fit for pine stoves, or to be cultivated in houses by themselves. 
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THE 


FORCING GARDEN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


To accelerate, as well as to cultivate by artificial means, 
those fruits which are natives of more temperate or tropical 
climates, ‘* constitutes one of the principal branches of modern 
gardening :” hence it becomes necessary to form climates suit- 
able for their growth, and these climates are formed in those 
erections generally denominated hot or forcing-houses. In 
regard to the period when the acceleration of fruits was first 
practised in this country, we have no certain information. 
Some suppose that the Romans hastened the ripening of grapes 
in this country under talc cases, similar to the modes used by 
them in Italy; while, on the other hand, it is the opinion of 
others, that no attempt had been made to force the ripening of 
fruit before the sixteenth century. 

Parkinson and Gerarde both describe the practice of grow- 
ing cucumbers and melons, by removing them into sheds or 
rooms at night, and exposing them in fine weather during the 
day. ‘This seems to have been the most primitive mode, having 
been practised in Italy in the time of Tiberius, and probably 
was succeeded by merely covering with glass-cases, being in 
itself an improvement on the tale cases used by the Romans, as 
described by Seneca and Pliny. The next step towards im- 
provement, was the use of fermenting vegetable matter in the 
formation of hot-beds, and afterwards of hot-wa!ls, and lastly 
the construction of hot-houses, which took their rise about 
the end of the seventeenth century, and which are now arrived 
at that degree of excellence, that is not likely to be surpassed. 
In the time of Charles the First, melons were cultivated on 
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beds of hot dung, without any other covering than occasionally 
a little straw thrown over them; and, according to Switzer 
and Lord Bacon, this practice had been in use for an unknown 
length of time. 

In the time of Charles the Second, hot-houses, according 
to Daines Barrington, were erected, and all the fruits which 
we have at this day were cultivated, the pine only excepted, 
which was introduced in 1690. Switzer, in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, not only erected hot walls, but also 
forcing-houses; the first plans of which, together with direc- 
tions for their management, he published in 1717, in his Fruét 
Gardener. Little progress was, however, made in this branch 
of gardening till towards the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and since that time, the erection of hot-houses has rapidly 
increased, and their management upon scientific principles has 
kept pace with their increase; for which reason a garden is 
now considered as incomplete without several of those struc- 
tures. 

An invention so important as that of the erection of hot- 
houses, naturally led to a variety of opinions regarding their 
construction, and various are the ideas still entertained on this 
subject. 

The principal points on which hot-house builders disagree 
are; first, the materials of which they should be formed; se- 
condly, the form of roofs best calculated for the admission of 
the rays of heat and light; and thirdly, the way by which 
they should be heated. 

These are the principal points on which experimental men 
differ, and each advocate has supported his theory with much 
philosophical reasoning. Houses have been built on a variety 
of principles, for the purpose of proving by experience their 
merits or defects. 

These differences, although they appear specious, and afford 
a vast field for controversy, are considered by most practical 
gardeners as of far less importance to the end in view, than is 
willingly allowed by their several advocates; as much more 
depends on the proper formation of borders, and the general 
subsequent management, than on the simple construction of 
the house. We find able gardeners producing good crops of 
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fruit in all kinds of houses, while bad ones are less fortunate ; 
and therefore they may as well lay the blame on the construct- 
ion of the house, as on their own inattention and want of 
skill. Nevertheless, it is allowed, that many houses are faulty, 
but if those be partially successful, the success must neces- 
sarily be greater, were they to be constructed on a more ap- 
proved principle. However, where there is a sufficient com- 
mand of fire-heat, as well as a sufficient quantity of light and 
air, whatever the form of the house may be, if the borders be 
properly prepared, and the management good, the success will 


entirely depend upon the experience and attention of the gar- 
dener. 


SITUATION. 


‘‘ It is a matter of importance,” as Nicol very justly ob- 
serves, “that every hot-house should be placed, if not ina 
sheltered situation, at least in a dry one, or in one that is 
capable of being rendered so by draining. The aspect of all 
forcing-houses should be as near’to the meridian as possible, 
though the deviation of an hour to the east or to the west is 
not of much importance. Some insist that they should front 
the east, and others that they should front to the west of 
south, because some are advocates for the morning, and others 
for the afternoon sun.” If they stand within a few points of 
south, it is matter of little consequence whether that inclina- 
tion be to the west or east; it is, however, otherwise with 
houses constructed for the cultivation of plants only. 

As the subject ot plant-houses will be fully considered in 
the latter part of this work, we will confine ourselves at pre- 
sent to those houses which are intended for the cultivation of 
fruits; and, in the first place, we must observe that, for that 
purpose, the houses should front the south, and be completely 
sheltered from the effects of winds, but still not so as to be 
shaded by trees. Low and damp situations are, of all others, 
the least calculated for such structures, and the generally 
adopted site for them is in the kitchen-garden; although, in 
some instances, the forcing structures, when upon an exten- 
sive scale, as in the royal gardens at Kensington, are in an 
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enclosure by themselves, and not unfrequently are placed in 
the flower or pleasure-garden, as at Sommerly, the seat of 
H. Baring, Esq., M. P., in which latter instance, the effect is 
good. However, it must be admitted, that the most conve- 
nient situation for them is the kitchen-garden, as the opera- 
tions carried on, are in both more intimately connected. Such 
structures are generally placed against the garden-walls in a 
continued range, and are usually built on the ground-level of 
the garden. Some instances occur, where the houses are scat- 
tered about in different parts of the garden; but to this it has 
been objected, that they are much less conveniently attended 
to, and produce an appearance of confusion, by breaking in 
upon the regular quarters, and presenting their back-walls, 
which, however well covered they may be, have no inviting 
appearance. Houses in short ranges are more convenient for 
the operators in attending to them, and when seen from a 
proper point on entering the garden, produce a good effect. 
Where the soil is damp, there can be no objection to have 
the floor-level of the hot-houses elevated above the garden- 
level, by which the roots of the trees will be completely se- 
cured from under-damp, and, if not too much elevated, the 
houses will have a bolder effect. In long continued ranges, 
we have found it extremely inconvenient when they are closely 
connected, and therefore we prefer the mode exemplified by 
that eminent architect, W. Atkinson, Esq. in many first-rate 
gardens, by leaving a convenient space between each division 
or range. 


MATERIALS OF WHICH HOT-HOUSES SHOULD BE FORMED. 


About the beginning of the present century, in consequence 
of the high price of timber, various sorts of metallic substances 
were brought into notice as substitutes for wood. The chief 
advantages of metallic houses are stated to be, durability, 
elegance, and lightness. The first of which is very doubtful ; 
the second, a matter of taste only, as numerous instances occur 
of hot-houses which are built of wood being as elegant, and as 
neatly fitted up, as any that have been erected of metal; and the 
third, unimportant, inasmuch as the houses hitherto constructed 
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of wood, if done in a neat and proper manner, have been found 
to admit light sufficient to produce fruit as good as any that 
has hitherto been produced in metallic ones, without the dan- 
ger attending the attraction of electrical matter, or their con- 
ducting an immoderate degree of heat or cold, either of which 
is extremely injurious to vegetation. A sufficient time has not 
yet elapsed to prove their durability to be more than that of 
good timber, which only should be used in erections exposed 
to the vicissitudes of heat and cold, wet and dry; but if we 
may judge from metallic matter being used in sky-lights, and 
other open situations, exposed to the same atmosphere, and 
governed by the same laws, we should decide that wooden 
houses, if properly constructed and kept in repair, will last as 
long as metallic ones, if kept equally well. Iron is not in- 
corruptible, and it is much to be questioned, that were it placed © 
in the same situation, whether it would remain in a state of 
preservation much longer than many kinds of wood. Nails 
are sometimes found quite decayed in old buildings, while the 
timber, in which they are driven, is almost as fresh as when 
first put up. Lignum vite, as well as ebony, is so durable, 
that scarcely any traces of decay have been discovered in either. 
Box is very rarely found in a state of decay. It was a com- 
mon opinion in the days of Pliny, that box, ebony, cyprus, and 
cedar, were indestructible. The great durability of these woods 
arises, no doubt, from their texture, being very heavy and 
close-grained ; water cannot be absorbed by them in any quan- 
tity, they not being sufficiently porous. We have woods in 
another class which are very durable, such as mahogany, 
cedar, yew, teak, acacia, and some species of pines, &c. These 
woods are of an open grain and very porous, but then, they 
contain a quantity of oleaginous or resinous matter, which 
occupies all their cavities, and therefore prevents the insinua- 
tion of any moisture. Pliny, in his Nat. His. lib. 16. c. 40, 
says, that the Temple of Apollo, at Uttica, the timber of which 
was Numidian cedar, is said to have stood 1188 years. The 
roof of Westminster Hall is of oak, and has stood undecayed 
during a period of many centuries. 

The horizontal cyprus, Cupressus horizontalis, a native ot 
the Levant, is said to resist putrefaction, and to last for many 
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centuries. According to Thucydides, the coffins used by the 
Athenians, for their dead heroes, were made of this wood; as 
also the chests which contained the Egyptian mummies. The 
doors of St. Peter’s church, at Rome, were originally made of 
this wood, and after lasting eleven hundred years, they pre- 
sented, at the end of that time, not the least symptom of de- 
cay. They were removed by order of Pope Eugenius the 
Fourth, and gates of brass were substituted in their place. 

The durability of the larch is now well ascertained, and 
when properly seasoned, it is not liable to warp, nor cast, as 
it is technically called; and, when of a proper age, it might be 
used as a durable timber for hot-house building. Its durability 
was known to the ancients, who describe it as lasting for nearly 
a thousand years. 

Innumerable instances are recorded, and which daily pre- 
sent themselves to our notice, of the durability of deal tim- 
ber; and when that wood is highly charged with oleaginous 
or resinous matter, it is known to last for many years, and 
is well calculated for hot-house building, as having but a slight 
tendency to warp or shrink, however openly it may be ex- 
posed. We are much disposed to believe timber of this de- 
scription to be more durable for hot-house building, than metal 
of any of the sorts which have hitherto been used; and while 
it is exempt from the charge of being a conductor of excessive 
heat, cold, or electrical matter, it is also not liable to contract- 
ion nor expansion. Rust never affects it, the droppings of 
which on the foliage of plants is extremely injurious; neither 
is the expense so great in the first erection, and any accidental 
injury sustained in it can be more readily rectified. The 
capability of good timber to support any reasonable weight 
which is ever likely to be applied to the roofs of hot-houses, is 
such as to warrant, with all safety, the rafters and sashes 
being made sufficiently slender, to admit as much light to the 
plants as is ever required, on any reasonable occasion. It 
has been stated, that if one-third of the sum requisite to keep 
a wooden-house properly painted, be expended on an iron 
roof, no injury would ever be sustained, from the liability of 
that metal to suffer from rust, but this is not the case. The 
disposition of rust to eat its way through paint is so obvious, 
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that we are really surprised, that the intelligent gentleman, 
who has promulgated the above opinion, has not been practi- 
cally convinced of the fallacy of his argument. It is advised 
by him and by the most strenuous advocates of iron houses, to 
paint them every year, with the view of counteracting the effects 
of rust, and rendering them less powerful conductors of heat; 
now it is singular, that one-third of the sum will paint a hot- 
house of any given number of superficial feet yearly, while a 
wooden-house of the same surface, requires that operation at 
least only once in two years, and if it should even be performed 
only once in three or four years, little or no injury would ac- 
crue to the timber; while, during the whole of that time, we 
are free from the ill effects of rust, expansion, contraction, and 
all danger from the conducting powers of iron. 

There is no example of any iron-house having yet stood 
thirty years, but we have seen many that have stood that time, 
which have been built of timber, and, according to all moral 
calculation, are likely to stand much longer. An instance of 
this occurred in our own practice, while at Stratton Park, in a 
vinery, which was built when that property belonged to the 
Bedford family; it had been long neglected, and not kept in 
the slightest repair, nor probably ever painted from the time it 
was built, till it was taken down, when it became, by pur- 
chase, the property of the late Sir Francis Baring. This 
vinery, however, stood for upwards of thirty years, and was 
by the present proprietor taken down, about ten years ago, to 
make way for a metallic one, which was constructed by one 
of the most eminent metallic hot-house builders in the king- 
dom; the old sashes and rafters were thrown by as useless, 
and remained for seven or eight years neglected. The rafters 
and such pieces of the building as could be wrought up into 
use, were taken, in consequence of the extreme good quality 
of the timber; and the sashes, not being so convertible into 
general buildings, were left to perish, as of no use, In 1825, 
some houses were erected for vines, and one of them was 
covered with those identical sashes, which had now been made 
about forty years. These sashes were in so good preservation, 
that any repair was judged unnecessary, except for greater 
strength. The corners were secured with plates of iron, to 
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strengthen the joints, and so hard was the putty, that the glaz- 
iers had much difficulty in cleaning the rabbets out for the 
reception of the new glass. 

This is not a solitary instance of the durability of wooden 
hot-houses, as many others could be adduced. It is, however, 
to be acknowledged, that from the nature of the material, 
and from accidental injuries sustained, at the same time that 
no means are taken to guard them against decay, that parts of 
wooden houses may show symptoms of decay sooner than iron 
ones ; but the nature of the material also admits of their being 
readily repaired, which is not the case with those constructed 
of metallic substances. It does not often happen, but we have 
known an instance of a person, while in the act of repairing 
the roof of a hot-house, falling through one of the sashes, 
which was so much injured as to require it to be taken off and 
repaired, which was done in the course of a day; should such 
a circumstance, however, occur in a house of iron, could the 
injury be so readily rectified? The answer must be decidedly 
in the negative. If the sash so injured be of cast-iron, and the 
accident occur during winter, or while the forcing is going on, 
could it be remedied without its being sent to Birmingham, 
London, or to some part probably equally distant, for the 
purpose of having another cast, to replace it, during which 
time the gardener would be placed in an awkward situation ? 
If the sash were made of copper, wrought iron, or of any 
other metallic matter, the repair to be effected would require 
infinitely more time and expense than if it were of wood. 

Copper, or other compound metals, in consequence of their 
want of sufficient body in the smaller members of the sashes, 
are liable to yield to a slight pressure; heavy falls of snow 
would produce a bending in them, sufficient, not only to break 
much of the glass, but also to bend them hollow in the middle, 
and, consequently, render them less likely to throw off the 
rain, if it do not altogether dismember their joints. 

Metallic mixtures, as iron cased with copper, produce un- 
equal expansion, and also tend to break the glass, in conse- 
quence of a twisting in the bars. Wrought-iron is not so apt 
to be affected by this expansion, but is equally unfit for hot- 
house building, being so liable to rust. 
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Cast-iron is not so liable to rust as the last, neither is it so 
materially affected by expansion, as to cause any considerable 
breaking of glass, but then sashes of cast iron are less calcu- 
lated to bear any degree of pressure, and are liable, in con- 
sequence of their extreme brittleness, to break off short upon 
any sudden blow, or pressure being put upon them suddenly ; 
and above all, when once they are broken, they are not rea- 
dily repaired without being recast, and the time lost, and the 
expense of the repairs, form surely a heavy balance against 
them. They cannot either be constructed on so slight a prin- 
ciple as houses of the mixed metals, or of wrought iron, and 
consequently are so heavy, that they will, in the end, hasten 
their own decay. Their weight on steep roofs is not easily sup- 
ported ; and when the ropes by which they are let up and down, 
in the process of giving air, break, which is no uncommon 
circumstance, their ponderous weight in falling shakes the 
whole fabric, and the fragments of some twenty or thirty 
squares of glass, bear evidence of the extent of the disaster. 
This we have frequently experienced, and it must be admitted 
that such accidents occur also in wooden houses, but the con- 
cussion is not so great, and the effect produced is seldom to 
any extent injurious. 

That metallic houses, from a variety of causes, break more 
glass than wooden ones is evident. The light which supplies 
that herculean undertaking, the Colosseum, in the Regent’s 
Park, is admitted by two immense sky-lights of metallic con- 
struction: during the few extremely hot days of the summer of 
1827, some hundred squares of glass were daily broken by 
expansion; of this fact the ingenious and able projector is 
perfectly sensible, and being convinced, not only of the pre- 
vailing fault, but also of the attendant expense and inutility, 
has used nothing but wood in the erection of a range of con- 
servatories, green-houses, and stoves, upon a scale and plan 
entirely unprecedented in this country. The public will soon 
be satisfied that houses can be constructed as elegantly and 
lightly, and at a much less expense, of wood, than of any me- 
tallic matter whatever. There are few of the numerous visitors, 
who have seen them, that have not supposed them to be iron, 
until informed of the contrary. 
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In one conservatory, Mr. Horner has adopted an ingenious 
plan of combining strength and lightness in the rafters. The 
roof is of an elliptical form, and the sashes are fixed. The 
rafters are composed of one bar of wrought iron, three quarters 
of an inch thick, and three inches broad; this bar of iron ir 
covered with deal timber half an inch thick, and secured to the 
iron bar with neat screw-bolts, so that they have the appear: 
ance of being wholly of wood, and their size is consequently 
only one inch and three-quarters thick, and four inches deep. 
which has a very light and neat appearance, while it is suffi- 
ciently strong to carry the weight of the roof. If strength and 
lightness be really indispensable for hot-house rafters, this 
appears to be the principle by which it can be effected, as by 
being covered with wood, all the conducting powers of heat, 
cold, or electricity are corrected, and the effects of contraction 
or expansion lessened, so as to be attended with no bad conse- 
quence; and it is probable that rafters so constructed, will be 
more durable than metallic ones, exposed to the action of the 
weather. However, the expense of such rafters is considerably 
more than wooden ones of equally proportionable strength. 

The rafters of the peach-house in the garden of the Horti- 
cultural Society are also strengthened, by having bars of iron 
introduced into them, in a similar way, as are the rafters in the 
conservatory of Mr. Hope, at Deepden; both houses are de- 
signed by William Atkinson, Esq., and in both of them the 
rafters are neat, light, and of sufficient strength to support any 
weight ever likely to be applied to them. 

Metallic houses attract electricity, and to guard against this 
evil, it has been recommended to cover with thick coats of 
paint. Most painters consider that paint put on in thick bodies 
defeats the purpose for which it is intended, by not adhering 
so closely to the body on which it is placed, as thinner coats 
of the same material, and, instead of protecting the body of 
the material, is constantly peeling off. Putty is also recom 
mended to be spread over half the bar, to lessen the conduct 
ing principle; most glaziers agree that the smaller the quan- 
tity of putty used, the less liable it is to loosen or fall off; and 
this is accounted for upon nearly the same principle, that thin 
coats of paint are better than thick ones. There 1s certainly 
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no instance within our knowledge of any material injury being 
produced by the effects of the electric fluid, but that is no 
reason why such should never be the case. Accidents of that 
nature so seldom happen, under ordinary circumstances, that it 
is by no means a matter of surprise that it has not happened 
in the case of metallic houses, when we consider the compara- 
tive few in number throughout the kingdom. 

Practical gardeners are, and have been, doubtful of the suc- 
cess of such houses. Abercrombie and Speechly in England, 
and Nicol in Scotland, excellent practical and experimental 
gardeners, were decidedly against them, and most others have 
avoided giving their opinion. Mr. Atkinson, who has designed 
and built more hot-houses than probably any other architect 
of the day, is also decidedly against them. Those who have 
adopted them are chiefly amateurs or philosophical gardeners ; 
some few practical men have had the management of them, 
and one or two have built from their own designs. The most 
extensive erections of this sort are now building, under the 
direction of Mr. Forrest, at Sion-house. ‘ The result of his 
success will, probably, tend to set the matter at rest.” 


ON THE FORM OF ROOFS, &e. 


The form of hot-houses, till of late years, was generally that 
of a straight front, with sloping roofs, supported in front on a 
parapet wall, sometimes with and sometimes without any upright 
or front sashes, and differing in their angles of elevation, to 
suit the purposes for which they were intended, but, in most 
instances, they were built without any premeditated design 
thereto, or to that effect. Mr. Knight, however, about the 
beginning of this century, revived the theory of Boerhaave, 
Professor of Botany at Leyden, “who exemplified a principle 
which he laid down, for adjusting the slope of the glass of 
hot-houses, so as to admit the greatest number of the sun’s 
rays, according to the latitude of the place.” 

This was adopted by the celebrated Linnzeus, and afterwards 
enlarged upon by Faccio, Adanson, Miller, Speechly, and 
others. In 1815, Sir George M‘Kenzie introduced into no- 
tice the hemispherical form of roof, as being supposed to be 
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the form best calculated for the admission of the greatest num- 
ber of the sun’s rays. And this has been ‘ considered (by 
some) as the ultimatum in regard to the principle and perfec- 
tion of form;” while others, and by far the greater number, 
still prefer the sloping roof, suiting the angle of elevation to 
the purposes for which they are intended, and relying more 
upon good management, than upon nice points of philosophi- 
cal reasoning, as regards the form of the house. Sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed, to prove the superiority of curvilinear 
roofs over those that are straight, as affecting the plants that 
may be placed under them. It, therefore;remains as yet a 
matter of taste only as to which of them has the best effect in 
garden scenery, and as taste is governed by no fixed laws, it is 
not likely to be speedily determined. In houses built expressly 
for the cultivation of exotic flowering plants, “ fancy may have 
its full sway;” and houses for those purposes may be built 
upon principles of taste, with less injurious effects to the in- 
mates; but in houses built expressly for the purpose of ac- 
celerating or cultivating exotic fruits, the principle of the de- 
sign, as regards architectural beauty or taste, is of much less 
importance than the consideration of the end in view. 

Some few curvilinear houses have been erected in this coun- 
try, but they have chiefly been for the cultivation of flowering 
plants. Whether it be that their expense in the first erection, 
their inconveniency, or the effect that they produce as a garden 
structure, have operated as a drawback, is not certain, but they 
are not rising much in repute. That their expense in the first 
erection is considerably more than that of houses built upon 
the more common principle cannot be denied, inasmuch as a 
great part of the materials, if of wood, is cut to waste, and 
their formation more difficult for the tradesman to execute; 
and above all, if the sashes be made moveable, which should 
be the case with all houses, whether they be ventilated by the 
sashes, or by means of ventilators properly constructed, and 
placed both in the front parapet-wall, and likewise near the 
top of the back one, they are, in that case, incapable of bemg 
made rain-proof. For houses entirely constructed for culti- 
vating flowering plants, they may, with less impropriety, be 
made of fanciful shapes and curvilinear roofs; but for houses 
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expressly built for utility, they are not to be recommended. 
As they are constructed upon the principle of admitting the 
greatest number of the rays of heat and light, they also admit 
of the greatest portion of cold, particularly in windy weather, 
by allowing it to pass more readily into the house between the 
laps of the glass. Our own experience, in respect to two cur- 
vilineal houses for cultivating tropical plants, justifies us in 
joining to the testimony of others, in stating them to be deci- 
dedly more difficult to keep to a proper temperature, than 
houses with sloping roofs, glazed upon the same principle, and 
of the same dimensions. Indeed, so difficult was it to keer 
the required temperature in the houses alluded to, notwith- 
standing there were two fires constantly kept up, and the 
dimensions of the houses only forty feet long, by eleven wide, 
and one of them only ten feet high, that we were under the 
necessity of covering them with double mats during a great 
part of the winter of 1827. 

The majority of practical gardeners prefer those with straight 
roofs, and are content with the light and heat that they afford, 
and if we may judge of their relative merits, by the crops of 
fruit produced in both, we see little reason to think that they 
will ever become general. Economy, combined with utility, 
we have always considered as a most important consideration 
in hot-house building, provided that they be so contrived that 
the plants may derive the due advantages of light, air, heat, 
soil, and water, these being the principal agents of vegetable 
life. The merits, therefore, of hot-heuses will be judged by the 
perfection with which those indispensable agents are supplied. 

In our opinion, curvilinear houses have no advantage over 
others for the production of good fruit; and, as a mere matter 
of taste, we see no elegance in them that is not to be met with 
in well-constructed houses with straight or sloping roofs, if 
judiciously arranged, either in ranges or detached. In ranges 
(against walls) curvilinear houses have the appearance of being 
unconnected, even though they may be joined; and, if detached, 
they as much resemble huge bird-cages as houses for the 
cultivation of fruits. The most convenient and economical 
form of house seems to be that of a straight front resting 
upon a parapet of brick or stone, of a proper width, and pre- 
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senting an angle to the horizon suited to the purpose for which 
it is intended; if for late forcing, or pine-stoves, an elevation 
generally of thirty-five degrees will answer; but if for early 
forcing, the elevation will require to be more upright, to admit 
of the rays of the sun acting sufficiently powerful in the early 
part of the season, when the sun is low in the horizon. 


ON HEATING HOT-HOUSES. 


Hot-houses are generally heated by means of combustible 
matters consumed in an oven or furnace, which is generally 
placed behind the house, although sometimes placed in front, 
or at the ends. The heated air, together with the smoke, is 
made to pass into the house enclosed in a flue, which, for the 
most part, stretches along the front part of the house, at some 
little distance from the parapet wall. This distance is greater 
or smaller, according to circumstances, but the flue should 
always be placed as near the front as convenient, that being 
the coldest part of the house. As the heat naturally ascends, 
it is necessary that the first and greater heat should be allowed 
to escape as near the lower part of the house as possible, and 
if a sufficient heat be kept up here, it will readily heat the 
higher parts. 

Steam, of late years, has been employed in heating hot- 
houses, but the expense of getting up the apparatus, and of 
keeping it in repair, has prevented it from being brought into 
general use. Upona small scale, it is not advisable, as the 
expense is much greater than the more original method of 
heating by means of brick-built flues. 

In 1792, Mr. Butler, then gardener to the Earl of Derby, 
was amongst the first who tried the application of steam in 
heating a cucumber-house, and it was the first successful at- 
tempt in that improvement. The idea, however, was sug- 
gested a few years previously by a person in Liverpool. Little 
notice was taken of it till 1816, when it was revived, and 
has since been tried in many places; in some it still con- 
tinues to be used, and in others it has been abandoned, in con- 
sequence of the expense. Fucl, in most parts of the kingdom, 
is an expensive article, therefore the mode of heating hot- 
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houses, so as to consume the least possible quantity, is a de- 
sideratum. ‘* Heat is the same material, in whatever manner 
it may be produced, and a given quantity of fuel will produce 
no more heat when burning under a boiler, than when burn- 
ing in a common furnace.” 


FLUES. 


Various opinions have been entertained respecting the proper 
size and situations of flues, and the materials of which they 
should be constructed. The most primitive mode of their con- 
struction appears to have been under the surface of the borders, 
like drains, or in the solid walls of the house, and of large dimen- 
sions. Experience, however, soon proved the error, and we 
have long found them built upon more correct principles. 
Large, broad, and deep flues are used by the Dutch, and have 
been recommended by a writer in the Caledonian Horticultural 
Memoirs. Deep and narrow flues are used in Russia, and are 
often met with in this country. Can-flues have been used for 
along period, but as they are rapidly heated and soon cooled, 
they are only adapted for moderate fires; but, judiciously 
chosen, they may frequently be more suitable and profitable 
than common flues, as for example, where there are only 
slight fires wanted occasionally, as in the case of a vinery with 
late grapes, only requiring a slight fire to dry up moisture, or 
repel a slight degree of frost, or where there is a regular sys- 
tem of watching the fires; in which case, but not otherwise, 
the temperature can be sufficiently regulated. 

Cast-iron flues have been recommended on account of their 
durability, but unless they were bedded in sand or masonry, 
they are liable, in an extreme degree, to the same objections 
as can-flues. Sir George M‘Kenzie, the inventor of curvi- 
linear hot-houses, has recommended what he terms an em- 
brasure flue, upon the principle of its exposing a greater sur- 
face of heated material in proportion to its length. It is 
evidently a very unsightly flue, and possesses no merit to in- 
duce our recommending it. Mr. Gowen, in the Horticultural 
Transactions, recommends a flue formed of bricks, which is 
hollowed out in the middle, and of the usual thickness at the 
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edges; they possess the advantage over common bricks, in the 
more rapid transmission of heat, and being easier heated; but, 
on the other hand, the refrigeration takes place as rapidly, for 
want of sufficient body to retain the heat. 

An improvement upon these bricks has been invented, and 
adopted by Mr. Mackay, of the Clapton Nurseries, in the ex- 
tensive and convenient houses which have been built by him; 
the thickest part of the bricks used by him is less than that in 
common use, and the middle of each is hollowed out to about 
half their thickness; they are very neat bricks, and no doubt 
exists of their answering the purpose for which that intelligent 
and industrious cultivator has designed them. ‘They will evi- 
dently heat the atmosphere of the houses sooner, and with less 
fire, which is extremely important to nurserymen; but they 
will, of course, be cooled exactly in the same proportion, for 
want of sufficient body to retain the heat. For green-houses 
they are admirably suited, as slighter fires are necessary for 
them, and their application generally requires to be more sud- 
den to repel sudden attacks of frost; but for the forcing of 
fruits, where steady and uniform fires are required, we would 
prefer bricks of the usual form and size, which, although they 
require a little more fuel to heat them, when once charged 
with heat, they retain it equally long, and give it out gradually 
for a greater length of time. ‘Tiles, as broad as the flue, or 
nearly so, and a foot or fourteen inches long, should be used 
for covers, and should be made hollow in the middle of their 
upper surface, for the purpose of holding water for steaming 
the house. 

Flues should be built clear of the ground, and detached 
from the other walls, so that the heat may not be prevented 
from escaping freely from their sides. The bottom of the flues 
should stand clear of the floor of the house, the thickness of 
one brick at least, if more, so much the better, but not so 
as to raise the flue to an objectionable height. The sides 
should be built of well-formed bricks, laid on edge, closely 
jointed with washed lime, mixed with brick-dust, and should 
not be plastered either outside or inside. If the bricks be well 
laid, and neatly jointed, the flue will present a much neater 
appearance than if plastered all over. The covers may be 
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flush with the outside of the flues, but should never project 
over them. If they be an inch, or even two inches, narrower 
than the full breadth of the flue, so as to allow of a little mor- 
tar being drawn in to fill up the angle, they will present a 
lighter appearance. Where only one course of flue can be 
admitted, the broader it is, the more heat will be given out as 
it proceeds, and consequently one extremity of the space to be 
heated will be hotter than the other; a return, or double course 
of a narrow flue, is, therefore, almost always preferable to one 
course of a broad flue. 

Flues vary in size, from six inches in width, and twelve 
inches in height, to ten inches wide, and eighteen inches 
high; this should, in a great measure, be regulated by the 
purposes for which they are intended. The intermediate size 
between these may, generally, be employed in most forcing- 
houses; some, however, build their flues much larger, and, 
instead of laying the bricks on edge, lay them flat, from an 
idea that the greater the body heated, the longer will it be 
in cooling, and, consequently, continue to give out its heat for 
a greater length of time. This is indeed true, but then it 
requires an equally greater length of time, and a greater force 
of fire to heat them thoroughly, so that what is gained on one 
hand is lost on the other; and if ever the temperature be 
allowed to fall below what is required, flues of such dimen- 
sions will not heat the house so rapidly, as those of less size, 
and will likewise require a greater quantity of fuel. 

Much has been said upon the subject of hot air-flues, but 
they are now almost very justly exploded, as being worse than 
useless. Nicol was at some pains to prove their inutility, and 
he proved it in the following manner: ‘The idea,” he says, 
‘of collecting the heated air from a furnace, and conducting 
it to the cold end of the house is just and natural enough; but 
if this cannot be done without conducting the tube or flue, 
which conveys it, upon the fire-flue, to the evident loss of its 
surface, and of its best part, I would ask, what is gained by 
the experiment, or rather, what is lost by it? Evidently a 
great deal: all the expense, and double the quantity of heat, 
that can be thus conveyed. The fact is, there is no heat comes 
to the far end of the house, but just what is col.ected from the 


fire-flue into the air-flue, as it travels along. None of it comes 
from the furnace, I had,” he says, ‘‘ a suspicion of these 
truths, and, in order to put them to the test, had tubes of 
various shapes, sizes, and lengths made, and which I could 
lay on the fire-flue, on the ground, or on a shelf, or, in short, 
any where I pleased. They were all fitted to the air-chamber 
formed round the furnace, which had a turning valve in front, 
three inches in diameter. That, with which most of the experi- 
ments were made, was a square tube of three inches wide 
formed of milled clay, and baked in the same way that garden- 
pots are. It was of lengths of three feet each, and joined 
with cement. I tried its effects in conducting the heated air 
‘from the furnace, at various lengths and at various heights; - 
from two yards in length to forty feet, and from one foot above 
the level of the furnace to ten. The result of the whole 
amounted to this: that, unless when on the top of the fire-flue, 
air perceptibly hot, could not be drawn from the furnace, to a 
distance of more than twelve feet, even although the furnace 
was made ever so hot. When the tube was shortened to two 
‘engths (six feet), the air issuing from it raised the mercury in 
the chermometer to 120°; but when another length was put on, 
though the fire was kept equally brisk, it fell to 96°; and, by 
adding a fourth length, (the tube being now twelve feet long,) 
the mercury was not affected by the air of the tube, but fell 
to the air of the house. The above experiment was made at 
six feet above the level of the top of the furnace. It was tried 
at two feet above it with hardly any variation; but, when laid on 
the ground, on the same level with the top of the furnace, 
the heat did not travel to the length of nine feet, so as to 
affect the spirits in the thermometer.” 
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FURNACE, 


The furnace recommended by Mr. Atkinson is the best, and ; 
has now been very generally in use for upwards of thirty years, } 
and is nearly similar to that recommended by Nicol, andisof 
a size capable of containing less or more fuel, according to 
circumstances. The most usual size is thirty inches long, 
twenty high, and ten broad. The door of this furnace is ten 
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inches square, with a circular valve in the centre three inches 
in diameter. The grating is thirty inches long, and of the 
same width as the door. The ash-pit is also packet tal with 
a door of the same form and size as that of the furnace, but 
fifteen inches deep. The circular valve in this door is sup- 
plied with a handle to turn it by, for the purpose of admitting 
any quantity of air to the extent of half its diameter. The 
bottom of this oven is placed twelve inches at least below the 
level of the bottom of the flues, and is paved with fire-bricks. 
The walls or sides of the oven or furnace are composed of the 
Same material, as is also the arch or roof, and fire-clay is used 
instead of lime. Furnaces of this description have given much 
satisfaction, and are sometimes of larger dimensions, parti- 
cularly when wood, or wood and peat, are used for fuel, and are 
sometimes smaller, when coals, or coals and cinders, are used 
only. 

Small furnaces have an important advantage over larger ones, 
in requiring much less fuel to heat the flues, which when fully 
heated or charged with heated air, the heat is shut up in them 
by means of a damper placed at the extremity of the flue farthest 
from the entrance of the fire, or where the flues terminate in 
the shaft for the discharge of the smoke. Flues thus charged 
with heated air, and prevented from escaping at the chimney- 
top, gradually lose their heat in the house through the bricks 
of which the flues are composed, and when once the whole vo- 
lume of air in the house is heated to the required degree, this 
gradual supply from the flues will keep up the required tem- 
perature for a long time. If the doors of furnaces were made 
double, they would have the advantage of durability, and of 
preserving the heat from escaping behind, and of not so readily 
admitting cold air to pass over the fire, which air, of course, 
will be less heated, and less fit for entering into the flues, than 
if it entered below and passed through the body of fire in the 
furnace. Ash-pit doors are of great use, in consequence of 
their acting as regulators to the current of air for keeping 
the fire alive e, or as adamper or suffocater, when it is judged 
necessary to extinguish or diminish the fire. 

In fixing the situation of the furnace, much may be gained 
in point of economy in fuel, by placing them under the wall of 
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the house, or even partly within it under the floor, instead of 
building it some feet behind the house, where much of the heat 
must of course be lost, both in the thickness of the building 
that surrounds the furnace, and a great part will evaporate into 
the sheds behind, and be entirely lost to the house. This 
might be dangerous if large furnaces were used; but the supe~ 
riority of small ones is now sufficiently proved, that few are 
built of that size, that are at all likely to be attended with 
danger from bursting. Indeed, it is now fully acknowledged, 
that it is better to have two, or even three separate furnaces 
to a large house, than one very large one. 

We consider it as very important to have the grate or bottom 
of the furnace placed one foot at least below the level of the 
bottom of the flue, to create what is practically called a draught, 
or the circulation of the heated air and smoke, by allowing it 
to ascend a little immediately after leaving the furnace. The 
chief fault of badly drawing flues proceeds more from a want of 
this precaution than from any other cause we know of. It 
often happens, that if the furnaces be sunk to gain a sufficient 
draught, that water, from the nature of the situation, becomes 
troublesome ; but this should be effectually remedied by having 
a sufficient drain laid to the bottom of the furnace, to keep it 
perfectly dry. Without this precaution, we have often known 
much inconvenience to arise. Whether the furnace be placed 
in a shed behind or not, it is necessary to have a space on 
each side of the furnace, for the purpose of holding fuel and 
the ashes, until they can be removed; or if they be daily car- 
ried off, which is the better way, one space should be used for 
coal, the other for cinders, so that the operator can mix them 
in such proportions as the state of the fires may require. 
These spaces on each side of the furnace may be arched and 
covered-over (if not in the back sheds), and the remaining 
space opposite the furnace, which is generally used as the 
means of descending to it, may be provided with a door to shut 
down, when the fires are not used, so as to give a neat and 
orderly appearance to the whole. 

Where the appearance of small sheds is not objectionable, 
should they not be required for any other purpose, they will be 
found necessary appendages over each furnace, both for the 
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comfort of those who have the attending of the fires, as well as 
to prevent the fires from being affected by the wind or state of 
the weather. 

Each furnace, if at any distance from the others, should be 
furnished with an iron shovel and hoe, for the feeding of the 
fire, as well as to clear the neck from any cinders or ashes that 
may accumulate there, which, if not removed, would prevent the 
free burning of the fuel. 


FUEL. 


Fuel of different kinds has been used for heating hot-houses, 
but none are found to answer the purpose better than coal, or 
coal and cinders mixed. Those coals which produce the least 
smoke are to be preferred, and the smaller they are, the better. 
Wood has been often used, where coals are expensive, but from 
its combustible nature, it gives out its heat too rapidly, and 
soon burns out. ‘Turf has been used in some places, but is 
also far inferior to coal. Cinders and turf are rather a better 
fuel, and have also been tried. Charcoal and coke are often 
recommended, and are of all other kinds of fuel the least 
accompanied with smoke. 

Mr. Knight has recommended what he calls an economical 
fuei, and which he describes in one of his numerous papers in 
the Hort. Trans. as being composed ‘ by making bricks of 
clay and coa!-dust, in the proportion of one-third of its bulk 
of the former.” With these, he says, he has been able to 
keep up a regular and high temperature at little trouble or 
expense, and calculates upon the ashes and burnt clay as being 
a valuable manure. It is not uncommon to see the peasantry 
in many places make balls in a somewhat similar manner, by 
mixing coal-dust and mud or cow-dung together. The best 
fuel, however, for this purpose, is the small of Newcastle coal, 
and this will be found the cheapest in most cases; however, 
coal and cinders mixed make very steady and lasting fires, and 
are most generally in use. 


STEAM, AS APPLIED IN THE HEATING OF FORCING-HOUSES,. 


It is only very recently that any information has transpired 
on the subject of steam, applied to the heating of hot-houses, 
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in any channel likely to meet the eye of the practical gardener; 
the horticultural writers have hitherto only slightly mentioned 
the circumstance, without entering into detail. From that 
valuable publication, the ‘ Encyclopedia of Gardening,’ we 
extract the following: ‘ Steam affords the most simple and 
effectual mode of heating hot-houses, and, indeed, large bodies 
of air in every description of chamber, for no other fluid is 
found so convenient a carrier of heat. The heat given out by 
vapour differs in nothing from that given out by smoke, though 
an idea to the contrary prevails amongst gardeners, from the 
circumstance of some foul air escaping into the house from the 
flues, especially if these be overheated or over-watered, and 
from some vapour issuing from the steam tubes, when they 
are not perfectly secure at the joints. Hence flues are said 
to produce a burnt or drying heat, and steam tubes a moist 
and genial heat, and in a popular sense, this is correct for the 
reasons stated. It is not, however, the genial nature of steam- 
heat which is its chief recommendation for plant habitations, 
but the equality of its distribution, and the distance to which it 
may be carried. Steam can never heat the tubes, even close 
to the boiler, above 212°; and it will heat them to the same 
degree, or nearly so, at the distance of one thousand, or two 
thousand, or any indefinite number of feet. Hence results 
tiie convenience of heating any range or assemblage of hot- 
houses, however great, from one boiler, and the lessened risk 
of over or insufficient heating, at whatever distance the house 
may be from the fire-place. The secondary advantages of 
heating by steam are, the saving of fuel and labour, and the 
neatness and compactness of the whole apparatus. Instead of 
a gardener having to attend toa dozen or more fires, he has 
only to attend to one; instead of ashes and coal, and other 
unsightly objects, at a dozen or more places in the garden, 
they are limited to one place; and instead of twelve pottery 
chimney-tops, there is only one, which being necessarily large 
and high, it may be finished as a pillar, so as to have the effect 
of an ornamental object. Instead of having twelve vomiters of 
smoke and flakes of soot, the smoke may be burned, by using 
Parke’s, or some other smoke-consuming furnace. The steam 
tubes occupy much less space in the house than flues, and re- 
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quire no cleaning; they may often pass under the paths, where 
flues would extend too deeply. ‘There is no danger of steam not 
drawing or circulating freely, as is often the case with flues, 
and always when they are too narrow, or too wide, or do not 
ascend from the furnace to the chimney. Steam is impelled 
from the boiler, and will proceed with equal rapidity along 
small tubes or large ones, descending or ascending. Finally, 
with steam, insects may be effectually kept under in hot-houses 
with the greatest ease, by merely keeping the atmosphere of 
the house charged with vapour from the tubes for several hours 
atatime. The boilers used to generate steam are formed of 
cast or wrought iron, or copper, and of different shapes. 
Wrought-iron, and an oblong shape, are generally preferred 
at present, and the smoke-consuming furnace most approved is 
that of Parke’s. 

‘‘ The tubes used for conveying steam are formed of the 
same metal as the boilers, but cast-iron is now generally 
used. Earthen or stone-ware tubes have been tried, but it is 
extremely difficult to prevent the steam from escaping at their 
junctions. The tubes are laid along or round the house or 
chamber to be heated, much in the same manner as flues, only 
less importance is attached to having the first course from the 
boiler towards the coldest parts of the house, because the steam- 
tube is equally heated throughout all its length. As steam 
circulates with greater rapidity, and conveys more heat in pro- 
portion to its bulk, than smoke or heated air, steam-pipes are, 
consequently, of much less capacity than smoke-flues, and 
generally from three to six inches in diameter, inside measure. 
Where extensive ranges are to be heated by steam, the pipes 
consist of two sorts, mains or leaders for supply, and common 
tubes for consumption or condensation. Contrary to what 
holds good in circulating water or air, the mains may be of 
a much less diameter than the consumption pipes, for the 
motion of the steam is as the pressure; and, as the greater the 
motion, the less the condensation, a pipe of one inch bore 
makes a better main, than one of any larger dimension. This 
is an important point in regard to appearance, as well as 
economy. In order to produce a large mass of heated matter, 
M‘Phail and others have purposed to place them in flues, 
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where such exist. They might also be laid in cellular flues, 
built as cellular walls. The most complete mode, however, 
is to have three parallel ranges of steam-pipes of small dia- 
meter, communicating laterally by cocks. ‘Then, when the 
smallest degree of heat is wanted, let the steam circulate 
through one range of pipes only; when a greater is required, 
open the cocks, which comininicate with the second range; 
and, when the utmost degree is wanted, let all the three ranges 
be filled with steam.” This plan has been adopted by Messrs. 
Loddige, at Hackney, and is, we believe, chiefly the arrange- 
ment of Mr. G. Loddige. 

Asa means of heating upon an extensive scale, we perfectly 
agree with the most strenuous advocates for steam, as being 
the most convenient carrier of heat, as well as of its equality 
of distribution. We are also confident, that nothing injurious 
to the most tender parts of vegetation ever proceeds from 
steam, and that fruits and plants may be grown or cultivated 
in houses heated by steam, as well as in those heated by any 
other means, provided the general management be equally 
good in every other respect. 

But, that steam is the most simple method of heating hot- 
houses, or that it is more economical, either in point of fuel 
or erection, we are far from being singular in discrediting; 
neither do we think that there is any saving in labour. If 
ashes and coals be distributed to ten or twelve different fur- 
naces, they are generally placed in such places that the deli- 
cate eye seldom visits; few, we believe, excepting the opera- 
tives, visit the back sheds of their gardens, where such un- 
sightly objects are to be met with; but we have seen such 
places kept as clean and neat as the interior of many hot- 
houses often are. We think the necessary care and attention, 
on the part of the gardener, as much required in attending 
the boiler and steam apparatus, as in attending to any number 
of fires necessary to heat an equal space, provided the fur- 
naces and flues be properly constructed. The chimney-tops 
objected to (although not always the case) often are and might 
easily be made ornamental, as vases, &c., rather than other- 
wise; and if any degree of taste be exercised in their forma- 
tion and distribution, they become ornamental, taking off that 
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uniformity and stiff unbroken line, which the top of a garden- 
wall always presents, unless purposely broken. Arranged in 
such a way, they will be less offensive to the eye than a vast 
shaft, towering above every other object, and disgorging a vo- 
lume of smoke, not much in unison with garden-scenery. Steam- 
pipes certainly occupy much less space in the houses than 
smoke-flues, which is always desirable; neither do they re- 
quire any internal cleaning, which brick flues do; but they re- 
juire the inspection of an engineer, or person of skill, to 
examine them once or twice a year; which is much more than 
the expense of a laborer or bricklayer cleaning the smoke- 
flues. 

That insects are effectually kept under in houses heated by 
steam is not the case, it is done by good management only. 
Many who have had them erected have actually pulled them 
down and re-introduced the common flues and furnaces; and 
a strong proof, that they are more expensive is evident, from 
such eminent gardeners as Lee and Colvil, and many ‘others, 
who have the most extensive ranges of houses round London, 
not having introduced steam. ‘To such men as those, economy 
is an object, and to such practical men we are to look to for 
precedent, and not to gentlemen, who from motives of per- 
suasion or scientific curiosity, adopt such projects. An emi- 
nent London nurseryman, who had his houses heated by steam 
ata great expense, has pulled the whole down, and substituted 
flues upon the general principle, but improved by his own in- 
genuity. He calculates a saving both of fuel and labor, taking 
the loss of the expense of his steam apparatus into account. 
Another instance of a person, long eminent for the cultivation 
of fruits in the neighbourhood of London, has pulled his 
down also, and re-introduced the original flues, being prac- 
tically convinced that he has lost much by the experiment ; 
and since the introduction of the hot-water system, heating 
by steam, in this country at least, may be said to be aban- 
doned, as far as regards horticultural purposes. 

It does not appear that hot-houses will ever be built in this 
country upon so extensive a scale, as to render the heating 
by steam really necessary, as a motive of economy. Where 
expense is no consideration, sicam may be introduced into 
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large conservatories, and be converted to many other purposes 
connected with domestic economy, as such buildings are usually 
attached to, or near the dwelling of the owner; but for hot- 
houses in gardens, where the extent is not infinitely greater 
than any that has yet appeared in this country, fire-flues, or 
the hot-water system, will be found much the cheapest, and 
will answer every purpose of heating the houses equally well. 


ON HOT WATER, AS APPLIED TO HEATING HOT-HOUSES, &e. 


For the invention, and introduction into practice, of this 
really useful and ingenious mode of heating forcing-houses, we 
are indebted to the ingenuity and perseverance of William At- 
kinson, Esq., of Grove End, St. John’s Wood, a gentleman, 
not only eminent in his profession as an architect, but also a 
zealous promoter of every thing connected with horticultural 
affairs. 

For many years Mr. Atkinson has paid much attention to 
the amendment of horticultural architecture, and the improve- 
ments which he has made in that department reflect the great- 
est credit on his talents, both as a man of science and a hor- 
ticulturist. To him we are indebted for many improvements 
in the construction of vineries and peach-houses for general 
purposes, and the application of heat, by means of properly- 
constructed furnaces and flues. 

Mr. Atkinson is not a speculative adviser upon theory only, 
but he possesses a considerable practical knowledge of the 
management of hot-houses, having reduced to practice many 
interesting experiments in his private garden at Grove End. 
Many years ago, while engaged in making experiments upon 
the principles of heat, it struck him that water heated was a 
conductor capable of being turned to account, both for the 
purpose of heating forcing-houses, as well as for those des- 
tined for the habitations of man. 

This idea, in the multiplicity of business, had been nearly 
overlooked or forgotten; however, happily, his mind became 
again engaged in the theory, and in 1822 he had a number of 
models made of different constructions, and by them he proved 
the practicability of the theory. These models were made 
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so as to apply to every position that it is possible for smoke- 
flues or steam-pipes to be applied to. 

At this time, the heating, by means of hot water, was as 
much understood by that gentleman, and a few of his friends, 
to whom he explained its principles, as it is at this moment; 
and, as far as regards the heating of forcing-houses, he had 
nearly reached the climax of perfection. It would be useless 
fo enter upon a point of controversy, as to the original in- 
ventor of this useful mode of heating hot-houses, while we are 
well assured, that the idea not only originated, but was brought 
to its present state of perfection, by that gentleman. It may 
be necessary, however, to state a few simple facts, which it is 
hoped will set this matter in its true light. 

About the time Mr. Atkinson was making his experiments, 
a somewhat similar idea occurred to the late Anthony Bacon, 
Esq., and was tried by him in his houses, but without success. 
We have seen Mr. Bacon’s original model, but, from its 
principle, it was incapable of carrying heat to any useful dis- 
tance; and not until Mr. Atkinson directed the arrangement 
of the boiler and pipes, did it ever answer the desired end, in 
Mr. Bacon’s houses. An account of its success in the Elcote 
gardens was published in the Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society, as well as in a provincial newspaper, by Mr. Whale, 
Mr. Bacon’s gardener, as the plan of his late employer. 

It would, however, have been only candid, had Mr. Whale, 
if he were aware of it, given in these communications the 
merit of the invention to the gentleman with whom it first 
originated. We will not attribute this step, on the part of 
‘ Mr. Whale, to a wilful wish to mislead, or to bestow the merits 
of so useful an invention upon one who had only a minor 
share in it, and that share, however creditable to him, as 
an experimentalist, was not sufficiently perfected so as to 
answer the desired end. The death of Mr. Bacon following 
soon after the plan was brought to bear, prevents us from 
having his disavowal of the system as it now acts. Mr. Bacon 
certainly attempted a mode of heating by means of hot water, 
but had no idea of it in any other way than merely by heating 
the end of a tube filled with water, and by which he attempted 
to heat his houses, without the knowledge of the absolute 
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necessity of a circulation. So far Mr. Bacon had a share in 
the introduction of this useful plan, that he readily enterea 
into the merits of the hot-water system, and has the credit of 
being the first in whose garden it was put into practice. 

Mr. Atkinson had proposed the heating by hot water to one 
or two of his friends, for whom he was building hot-houses at 
the time, but they considered the thing as speculative, and 
declined it. He, moreover, offered to heat one of the houses 
of a certain public garden by the same means, but the cautious 
managers declined running any risk. They have, however, 
since adopted the very same plan, which they should, out of 
justice to their respectable fellow-member, the inventor, have 
been the first to accede to. 

It has been stated, that a circulation is capable of being 
carried on in one pipe, upon the supposition that the hottest 
portion of the water will flow along the upper part of the tube, 
while the colder portion will return below it to the boiler; but 
this has not been found to act in practice. 

By means of one pipe, water may be made the vehicle of 
heating to a certain degree, but only by having the tops of 
both the boiler and reservoir closely fixed down, and consti- 
tuting, in fact, a vessel in one piece; the boiler and reservoir 
being connected by their being elongated in form by the con- 
necting tube. 

Boilers with fixed tops depart from the simplicity of the 
original mode, and in themselves are objectionable, inasmuch 
as they have to be taken to pieces to have the deficiency of 
water made up, which is lost; and the difficulty of getting 
them cleaned, which is a point, if not attended to, that would 
soon end in their bottoms being burnt out, by the sediment of 
the water, however pure, forming an incrustation upon the 
inner side of the bottom, by which the water is prevented from 
touching it; and, at the same time, the fire acting upon the 
opposite side, without the counteracting effects of the water 
within, soon burns them out. 

Add to this, should steam at any time generate within, the 
consequence may lead to accidents of a serious nature. Alk 
horticultural machinery should be constructed upon the least 
complicated plan possible. It would be a libel upon the intel- 
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ligence of gardeners in general, to suppose them ignorant of 
the management of steam, in whatever way it may be applied 
for horticultural purposes; but it is not to be supposed that a 
gardener, who has many other things to think of, can sit all 
night and watch the progress of a steam apparatus; and few 
gardeners, generally speaking, have men of that talent allowed 
them who understand it; nor can the majority of garden- 
labourers be depended upon, either in regard to rewards or 
punishment, to attend to these matters. 

Steam, for these and other more important reasons, is fast 
giving way to the hot-water system; and it is gratifying to see 
so many of those who were amongst the first to adopt steam, 
being amongst the first also to adopt the hot-water system, 
being now sensibly convinced of its superiority. 

Seeing steam is abandoned, in consequence of the exor- 
bitant expense of the first erection, the annual expense of 
keeping in repair, and the derangements to which it is liable, 
it is surprising that so many are not satisfied with the hot- 
water system, in its simplest state, when it is already sufficiently 
proved to answer every purpose expected, at least as applied 
to the heating of hot-houses. 

Soon after smoke-flues began to be built upon scientific 
principles, improvements upon them sprung up, under the de- 
nomination of hot-air flues and cold-air flues, hot-air chambers 
surrounding the furnace, &c., all of which were found to be 
of no real use, but rather the reverse; and they possess no 
other merit than that of making the whole more complicated 
and useless. It would be well, therefore, of those who have 
the erection of the hot-water system, to bear this in mind; 
and while they improve, which we sincerely hope they will, 
that they will also keep the whole upon as simple a principle 
as possible. 

In its original state, hot-water pipes cannot get out of order ; 
but, by rendering them more complicated, the chances of de- 
rangement will increase. The more simple the construction, 
while, at the same time, durability, neatness, and sufficient 
power, are kept in view, the nearer to perfection will our 
attempts become. 


The principal merits of the hot-water mode of heating 
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forcing-houses, over that of every other method hitherto used, 
are many, and have been already decided. The important 
object of an almost equal distribution of heat into every part 
of the house, is attained, which has long been a desideratum, 
and which none before have accomplished. The water in the 
pipes, or reservoir, at the extremity of a house sixty feet long, 
is found to be within a few degrees of that in the boiler; thus 
giving a very equal temperature into all parts of the house. 

The body of water, once heated in the boiler, pipes, and 
reservoir, is long in giving out all its particles of heat to the 
atmosphere of the house, even after the fire has long ceased 
to burn. Thus the person who has the charge of the fires 
may safely go to bed at nine o’clock, and by seven next morn- 
ing find his house at nearly the same temperature in which he 
left it. ‘This can never be relied upon when smoke-flues are 
used. The more capacious the boiler, pipes, and reservoir 
are, the longer will they continue to give out their heat. 

The heat given out by hot water is free from all sulphureous 
and noxious gasses, which smoke-flues, however well con- 
structed, or however good the fuel may be that is used, are 
evidently charged with, and which escape through the joints 
of the flues. It is really surprising, that we have been able to 
cultivate plants and fruits, natives of tropical countries, and 
of exquisite beauty and flavor, in an atmosphere so bad as 
that of our plant-stoves and forcing-houses, in the manner 
they have been hitherto heated. 

That there is a very material saving in the expense of fuel, 
a very important consideration, and the principal cause that 
has prevented the more general erection of hot-houses in this 
country, is allowed by every one that has tried the hot-water 
mode of heating. 

The expense of the first erection is somewhat more than 
brick-flues, and infinitely less than steam. The durability is 
much longer than that of either. The annual expense none; 
for, if once properly erected, it will last for years, and requires 
no cleaning nor repairs. 

The materials used are cast-iron, for the boiler, pipes, and 
reservoir; and probably no substitute will be found to answer 
better. In most cases, the pipes hitherto used have been 
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such as are used for conveying water through the metropolis ; 
but, as the demand increases, pipes will be manufactured for 
the purpose, and will consequently be improved. Thus the 
clumsy flanger-joint will give place to a neat socket-joint, or 
probably a better may be devised, and the pipes may be cast 
in longer pieces, and thus require fewer of them. Some have 
used boilers of various dimensions and forms, and have used 
pipes of tin, earthenware, &c., which, if properly laid down, 
answer perfectly well, but of course are much less durable. The 
figure of both boiler and reservoir may be the same or not, 
and may be of any shape to suit circumstances ; but that of a 
square-sided figure will be found in most cases the best, as 
affording greater facility in joining them to the pipes. The 
size of both boiler, pipes, and reservoir, should be in pro- 
portion to the size of the house and the temperature required. 
It is ascertained that a small boiler will heat a considerable- 
sized house; but as the additional expense of a larger one is 
not material, it will be better to have them in the first instance 
sufficiently large. The form of the pipes hitherto used, has, 
for the most part, been round; but it is thought that square 
ones, or shallow broad ones will answer better. Stone reser- 
voirs have been recommended, and even stone pipes, but in 
most cases, these would be more expensive than iron ones, 
besides the difficulty of making them water-proof at the joints, 
as well as of procuring stone that would not admit of the 
escape of the water either by absorption or filtration. 

The situation in which the boiler or reservoir should be 
placed, will depend entirely upon circumstances. In all cases, 
both should be placed within the house, as by that means no 
heat will be lost. The boiler may be placed in a recess in, 
or in front of the back wall, either at the ends or middle of 
a house, or between two houses; the fire to be got at from 
the back sheds; or it may be placed in the front of the house, 
either in the middle or ends, as above. When the house is 
of great length, the boiler being placed in the middle, the 
pipes may branch from it to the right hand and also to the 
left, and so extend to the ends of the house, and join to a 
reservoir; from which the returning pipe, being placed below 
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the other, will convey the water back to the boiler to be 
again heated. When the degree of heat required is consider- 
able, two upper pipes, or even three may be used, or they 
may be of greater size, presenting, in either case, as much sur- 
face as possible. 

A green-house of two hundred feet in length, may be suf- 
ficiently heated in this manner with one fire; the boiler being 
placed in the middle under the stage, or in a niche in the back 
wall, and the pipes extending to right and left. In all cases, 
where it can be attained, the pipes should run parallel, and 
as near to the front wall or lowest part of the house as pos- 
sible. The heat will always find its way to the highest parts ; 
or, where houses are of less length, and connected, the boiler 
may be placed between two, and either one or both may be 
forced at the same time, with the same fire. In pine-stoves 
and pits, where most heat is required, two or three pipes are 
used to convey the heated water to the extremity; and this 
water is brought back to the boiler by one single pipe, having 
a slight inclination from the farthest end towards the boiler. 

The hot-water system, applied in the frame or pit-ground, 
for the cultivation of young pines, early melons, cucumbers, 
forcing flowers, sea-kale, asparagus, &c., or for the protection 
of green-house plants, bids fair to give a new feature to that 
department; and we hope, through its adoption, to see the 
melon-ground soon a spot of some order and interest, instead 
of a dung-yard of the worst description, which it is at present. 
A very considerable length of pit-forcing might be carried on 
by hot water, and a temperature kept up, not only with regu- 
larity, but with little expense. The uncertainty of dung-heat, 
together with the expense of management and evident waste of 
manure, and the constant litter in which it keeps this depart- 
ment, will be got rid of, by substituting hot water. Fire-heat, 
by means of flues, can never be generally nor safely applied 
to pits or frames of ordinary dimensions, the flues oceupying 
too much space, and the heat obtained being so unequally dis- 
tributed, one end being burnt, while the other is freezing. 
This is not the case with hot water; the heat being uniform 
for any reasonable length, and the space occupying only a few 
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inches. Four pits, each one hundred feet in length, and 
placed in two ranges parallel to each other, the back range 
being elevated, so that the front one should not shade it, which 
might be readily done by forming the ground upon which they 
are built as an inclined plane, one boiler placed in the middle 
between them, and having a course of pipes entering each pit 
from the boiler, and each making a circuit of a pit, and re- 
turning again to the boiler; or one pipe, of a larger diameter, 
night enter at the front of each of the two back pits, and ex- 
tend to the farthest end, where they might make an elbow 
turn, or discharge into a reservoir, which, containing a body 
of heated water, would increase the temperature sufficiently 
for most purposes, and return by another, immediately below 
it, to the boiler. The others to enter at the back of the front 
range of pits, and make the same revolution as the others. 

Thus, by one fire, four hundred feet of pits, averaging six 
feet in width, might be brought into use at little expense or 
trouble; and in them, a gardener of moderate attainments 
might produce a competent share of all the vegetable luxuries, 
that are to be met with, or wished for, at the tables of the 
great. These pits should be in divisions of three or four 
lights each; and such as are most remote from the boiler, 
should be occupied with radishes, salads of all sorts, sea-kale, 
asparagus, and such things as require the least degree of heat ; 
and next to them should stand forced flowers, strawberries, 
young pine plants, &c.; and nearest to the boiler should be 
grown French beans, melons, cucumbers, &c. For a greater 
command of heat, the pipes may be larger next the boiler, or 
two pipes may be used, and afterwards united into one, at a 
certain distance ; from which a sufficient degree of heat would 
be given for any vegetable that is cultivated in these struc- 
tures. In such cases, the boiler should be enclosed in a 
separate space, covered over with a boarded top, instead of 
a glass one, which would be less liable to be broken ; and, 
by being a non-conductor of heat, would therefore more readily 
prevent its escape. 

The smoke might easily be made to pass off, so as not to 
affect the plants in the pits; and the whole pit-ground might 
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be laid out with some sharé of taste, and so be an additional 
ornament, at once pleasing and useful. 

The following will explain the principle upon which it acts: 
A is a boiler, to which the cast-iron pipe B is joined, and 
which is four inches in diameter; the uppermost of which B 
proceeds horizontally from the top of the boiler A, towards 


the opposite side, or end of the house, where it is joined to 
the reservoir at D, or it may make a turn at an elbow, as at E; 
this depends upon the size of the house. If large, the reser- 
voir D, containing a large body of heated water, gives an 
increase of heat at the coldest end of the house, and renders 
the temperature there equal almost to that at the end next the 
boiler. C is a returning-pipe from the bottom of the reservoir 
D to the bottom of the boiler A. The boiler is set in brick- 
work, in the usual manner. As soon as the fire is lighted, 
and the water begins to heat at the bottom of the boiler, the 
particles of warm water, being lighter than those that are cold, 
ascend to the surface of the boiler, and gradually flow hori- 
zontally along the pipe B to the reservoir D; and the cold 
water in the reservoir, being heavier than that which is warm, 
gradually flows along the pipe C to the bottom of the boiler. 
As long as any heat remains in the brick-work round the 
boiler, this circulation is kept up. It is found in practice, 
that it is essentially necessary to have two pipes employed, 
one from the top and one from the bottom of the boiler, con- 
nected at the end, either by a reservoir, as at D, or by an 
elbow-pipe, as at E, to keep up this circulation. The boiler 
is furnished with a wooden cover, and the reservoir with an 
iron one: the former is preferred, as the water in the boiler 
will always be rather warmer than that in the reservoir; the 
wooden cover being a better non-conductor of heat than the 
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iron one over the reservoir, and is used to regulate the tem- 
perature of the house. 

The section of a vinery heated by hot water will give a 
pretty good idea of the principle upon which it acts: (a) is a 
boiler two feet and a half long, eighteen inches wide, and 
twenty inches deep, and placed in a niche in the back wall of 
the house; from the end of the boiler proceed horizontally 
three cast-iron pipes, of four inches diameter; two of them 
are joined to the boiler near the top, and proceed upon a level 
to the front of the house, and along the front to the farthest 
end, where they empty themselves into a reservoir, or make a 
turn by an elbow-joint in the pipe, as circumstances may direct. 
In either case, the water is conveyed back again to the boiler 
by a single pipe, which is placed directly under the two upper 
ones, and enters the boiler near its bottom. ‘The fire is fed 
and managed from behind, in the usual manner, in the back 


sheds (b).—See Plate. 


VENTILATORS. 


Hot-houses built with fixed roofs require a different mode of 
ventilating, than those which have the roof-sashes made move- 
able; all curvilinear houses, without incurring a great ex- 
pense, belong to this class. The most approved method of 
ventilating houses of that description, are by having apertures 
formed in the front, or parapet wall, under each sash, of sizes 
differing according to the magnitude of the house, or the pur- 
poses for which such house is intended. These apertures are 
furnished with wooden doors or lids, which are opened more 
or less, and shut at pleasure, either individually or all at the 
same time, by means of a sympathetic movement. The top 
part of the back wall is also furnished with corresponding 
apertures for the escape of heated or foul air, and are either 
made to pass directly through the wall, or to turn upwards 
through the coping, and are, in either case, also opened and 
shut up by the same means. According to this plan, a body 
of fresh air is constantly passing into the house from the front 
ventilators, during the time they are open; while from the top 
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ones the heated air, being more light, readily escapes, and 
the space emptied by such air escaping is immediately filled 
with fresh air from below, which circulates through the house, 
until it becomes sufficiently heated to find its way out. This 
important improvement in the necessary change of air in hot- 
houses was first brought into notice by W. Atkinson, Esq., and 
has been employed, with every success, in the numerous hot- 
houses built under the direction of that gentleman. The cold 
air passing into houses in this manner, having to pass over the 
flue immediately upon entering the house, becomes moderated 
in temperature, so that it cannot possibly injure the most deli- 
cate bud or flower; while the methods formerly in use pos- 
sessed this defect, that the necessary fresh air, however cold 
it might be, was let in close upon the trees by opening the 
sashes, and while the tree was warm within. ‘Thus a number 
of currents of cold air were in an instant let in upon them, 
which could not but prove of much injury to them in their more 
tender state. Nothing is so injurious to vegetables, as well as 
to animals, as sudden transitions from excessive heat to exces- 
sive cold. For early forcing, this mode of ventilating is de- 
cidedly the best, and all houses, whether for early or late 
crops, should be provided with such ventilators, thereby af- 
fording the means of giving air in cold or wet weather, when 
it could not be with safety admitted by the roof-sashes. 


FOOTPATHS. 


Footpaths have hitherto most generally been composed of 
mere planks, laid upon the borders to walk on; in other cases, 
lattice-work has been adopted, supported on blocks of wood, in 
order to admit the sun and air to the border below, and to 
prevent its being much trodden on by walking. Neat wooden 
footpaths, painted and elevated two or three inches above the 
border, are not objectionable; but the neatest and most per- 
manent are constructed of cast-iron plates, made to rest upon 
props, at a proper height from the ground. These cast-iron 
gratings can be made to any pattern, and of lengths convenient 
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for their being removed, and placed down agai at pleasure. 
These gratings are well adapted where the path passes along 
above the flue, as they not only prevent the covers from being 
broken, but also allow the free escape of the heat. Such 
gratings have been adopted in the forcing-houses at Sion- 
house, and have a very good effect. ‘Their expense is not 
more than that of neat well-made wooden footpaths, with this 
advantage, that they look much neater, and will last ten times 
as long. 


GLAZING AND PAINTING. 


- It is necessary that all hot-houses should be glazed with the 
best crown glass, as admitting a greater share of light to the 
plants contained therein, and not with glass of an inferior qua- 
lity, as was long the practice. Formerly less attention was 
paid to this important point, and on the continent, to this day, 
many extensive ranges of hot-houses are glazed with glass of 
a very inferior quality. It appears, by the experiments of 
Bouguer, that one-fortieth part of the light, which falls per- 
pendicularly on the purest crystal, is reflected off, nor does it 
pass through it; it may be safely asserted, that green glass re- 
flects off moer than three-fourths. There is nothing gained by 
using bad glass in the glazing of hot-houses, but evidently 
much is lost. 

Various shapes have been recommended for the panes, or 
pieces of glass, for which purpose the most reasonable is that 
of the rectangular or curvilinear; but for hot-bed frames, the 
fragment form may be used as cutting less to waste. The 
first of these is the original form, and is still the most fre- 
quently met with; the second looks neater, and has this ad- 
vantage, that it aids in conducting the water which falls on the 
roof to run down in the centre of the pane, by which means, 
it is less likely to get into the house, between the glass and 
the bars. 

In either case, it is of importance that the glass be cut 
exactly to fit the space, which it is intended to cover, not 
being put in too tightly, which renders it more apt to be broken 
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by any shaking of the sash; nor yet too narrow, which would 
admit the water to enter into the house; and that it be well 
bedded in good old putty, so as to lie solid, and therefore sus- 
(ain a greater pressure. A great fault in the glazing of hot- 
houses is allowing too much overlap, that is, one pane project- 
ing over the other too much; and it is difficult to get trades- 
men to attend to this very important point. The broader the 
lap is, the more liable is the glass to be broken, as it contains 
a greater body of water, conveyed into it by capillary attrac- 
tion; and when such water becomes frozen, the expansion is 
so great, as not only to break the glass, but it soon fills up 
with earthy matter, forming an opaque space, which are both 
injurious, by excluding a large portion of light, and also dis- 
agreeable to the sight. The accidental filling up of such 
spaces with filth, probably first gave the idea of filling the laps 
up with putty of various colors, principally black, and was an 
important improvement in hot-house glazing; soon after fol- 
lowed the adoption of narrower laps, either puttied or left 
open. 

Laps of less than a quarter of an inch, in either rectangular 
or curvilinear formed panes, may be puttied without having a 
bad effect, and will materially aid in preventing the glass from 
being broken. ‘The expansion of water by frost, which lodges 
between the laps, breaks more glass than any other natural 
cause whatever. This mode of closing the lap, either for the 
exclusion of cold or wet, is more durable, and less troublesome 
in repairing, than any other. The smaller the laps are, so 
that they cover the joint perfectly, the neater will they look, 
and the less liable will they be to be broken, 

Putty of the best quality should only be used for hot-house 
glazing, and that called soft putty, being formed of well 
wrought paste of flour of whitening and raw linseed oil, is 
the best and most durable, because it forms an oleaginous coat 
on the surface, and requires longer time to dry. Other sorts 
have been used and recommended, but the difficulty of getting 
it out in repairing is so difficult that it is found advisable to 
use only the soft putty. Of the various forms of glazing, 
may be mentioned the following: the rectangular; the frag- 
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ment; the perforated shield; the entire shield; the rhom- 
boidal; the curvilinear lap; the reversed curvilinear, &c. 

A strict attention to painting the houses in some regular 
order, or at stated times, has not been sufficiently attended to. 
The expense is certainly considerable; but, in the end, a strict 
attention to this particular will be found a great saving. Paints 
of the best quality should be used, and, as light is the object 
in view, white of all colors is to be preferred, or next to that, 
light stone color. In painting newly erected houses, they 
should not be considered as finished with less than three good 
coats, and should be painted every second or third year, with 
one coat on the outside, and for the inside, once in four or five 
years will be sufficient. 


TRELLISING. 


Trellising is now universally made of wire, as being lighter, 
stronger, and more durable than wood, and capable of being 
put up at much less expense. The distance at which wires 
should be placed from each other, as well as from the walls, or 
glass, depends upon the trees intended to be trained upon 
them. For grapes, a foot from the glass, and fourteen inches 
apart, will be found sufficient ; for peaches, nectarines, cherries, 
or plums, one foot from the glass, and nine or ten inches apart 
from each other. Grapes trained up the rafters of pine-stoves, 
&c. should be one foot from the rafter, and to form a triangu- 
lar trellis, composed of three courses of wire, to which they 
should be secured. Vines are sometimes trained up the rafters 
of green-houses, in the same manner. The trellises should 
be so arranged as to afford the greatest possible surface for 
training upon, without creating confusion or shade. Vines are 
most generally trained up the roof, covering the whole surface, 
at a distance sufficiently secure to prevent the foliage from 
being scorched, yet near enough for the wood and fruit to 
enjoy as much sunshine as possible. In metallic houses, the 
distance from the glass should be greater than in wooden ones. 
Peaches, nectarines, &c. are sometimes trained in the same 
manner as vines, but they are more generally trained to the 
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back wall, having a curved trellis in front, extending from the 
front parapet to within a sufficient distance of the back wall 
to admit of a walk of sufficient breadth. This curve is more 
or less, according to circumstances, but should be kept as high 
as possible, so as to enjoy as much benefit from the glass as 
can be obtained, but still not so much as to shade in any de- 
gree the back wall. In houses of ordinary dimensions, trel- 
lises constructed in this manner will admit of a great surface 
for training upon. We have constructed with success perpen- 
dicular gable trellises, exactly placed under every alternate 
rafter in houses trellised as above, and never failed of having 
very good fruit in all parts of the house. ‘This we consider is 
giving the greatest possible extent of trellis that can be intro- 
duced into any house. It has been asserted, that such per- 
pendicular trellises shade the other parts of the house; but 
this is not the case, if due attention be paid to training in the 
shoots, as they advance in a regular manner to the trellis; a 
practice which should be attended to upon every trellis; and 
so convinced are we of the propriety of such a mode of train- 
ing, that were we to construct peach-houses to any extent, the 
larger part should be trellised in this manner. In houses for 
very early forcing, the back wall only is trellised, such houses 
being very justly constructed on a narrow scale, and training 
too near the glass in them, might be attended with accidents. 
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MONTHLY OPERATIONS 


FORCING GARDEN. 


JANUARY. 


PINES. 


Att those cultivators who have attained the greatest celebrity 
in the cultivation of this fruit agree in the necessity of having 
three distinct divisions, or compartments, suited to the different 
stages of their growth. One for crowns and suckers; one for 
those in their second stage of growth, generally termed suc- 
cession-plants; and a third for the plants when fully estab- 
lished, and in which they are to perfect their fruit. 

The necessity of these separate pits, or divisions, is proved 
by the plants requiring different modes of treatment during 
their growth, particularly as regards temperature. 

Climates in which the pine is indigenous, have not this 
variety of temperature, it not being necessary in nature. The 
srowth of the plant from the seed, suckers, or crowns, pro- 
ceeds at all times of the year as they may happen to be stuck 
into the ground. This slovenly mode of culture never brings 
this incomparable fruit to that state of perfection, which we 
often see it in the pine-stoves of this country; and even here 
we have it in higher perfection and flavor, than it is ever found 
in a cultivated state within thie tropics. 

Although the pine is a native of warm climates, it is not so 
tender as many imagine. ‘They will bear a much higher de- 
gree of heat, for almost any length of time, than most fruit- 
bearing plants in cultivation, and will also, without injury, 
bear a degree of cold that would be death to any other exotic 
fruit, while in a state of vegetation. They are liable to be 
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attacked by insects, in all stages of their growth; the most 
annoying of which are the white turtle insect, (Coccus Hes- 
peridum, Linn.) the white scaly insect, and the white mealy 
crimson-tinged insect, the last of which is the worst, as it 
attacks the plant from the top of the crown to the remotest 
parts of the root. Although difficult to clear of such enemies, 
still they will bear them, without sustaining much injury, longer 
than almost any culinary vegetable will withstand the attacks 
of the insects natural tothem. Of natural diseases this plant 
has few, and we find it producing its fruit under a greater va- 
riety of bad culture, than almost any other cultivated fruit. 

A variety of opinions have of late been entertained, whether 
this plant should be cultivated in a bottom heat, that is, whether 
the pots in which the plants are planted should be plunged into 
substances, either in a state of fermentation, or rendered more 
or less warm by means of fire-heat, steam, hot water, &c., or 
whether it should not be cultivated without such bottom heat, 
or at least only to a temperature approaching to that of the 
natural warmth of the soil, in which it grows in its native 
country. When first introduced into Europe, it was cultivated, 
as we might naturally suppose, without any such bottom heat; 
and the Dutch gardeners, who first attempted its cultivation, 
placed it upon stages with their other succulent exotics. In- 
genuity, however, soon suggested, and experience approved, 
the advantage of plunging the pots in which the plants are 
planted in a mild bottom heat. Pines, however, do not re- 
quire so strong a heat at their roots, as many keep them in, 
yet there is something so congenial to their natures, in being 
plunged in a moist mild temperature, that those, who have 
attempted their cultivation to any extent without it, have gene- 
rally failed not only of producing fruit of any size or quality, 
but are unable to keep the plants in a healthy growing state. 
It is true that no plant is found in a state of nature growing 
in a soil warmer than that of the superincumbent atmosphere ; 
but in cultivating many of our fruits and vegetables, we are 
not to imitate nature as the best mode of culture. If such 
were the practice, what would our asparagus, cabbage, and 
many other of our most valuable vegetables be? and if we 
were to grow our celery in ditches, should we be rewarded 
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with that highly useful and delicate salad in a state so good, 
as that where it is cultivated in the usual manner? Although 
pines will grow without bottom heat, still we have the experi- 
ence of many years, and also of many intelligent cultivators, 
that they will grow in bottom heat much better; and although 
the heat of the soil in which the pine grows in its native coun- 
try may never exceed, and seldom equals that of the surround- 
ing atmosphere, yet it does not follow that earth heated to a 
oreater degree may not be of service to it, in an artificial state 
of cultivation. Our indigenous plants, Crambe Maritima, 
sea-kale ; and some others, are brought to the greatest 
perfection, by being cultivated in a temperature much higher, 
in proportion to their natures, than has ever been attempted 
with the pine. The conclusions drawn by an intelligent 
writer upon this subject are in exact correspondence with 
our own. ‘It appears from nature,” says he, “ as well 
as from observing what takes place in culture, that the want 
of a steady temperature and degree of moisture at the 
roots of plants, is more immediately and powerfully inju- 
rious to them than atmospheric changes. arth especially, if 
rendered porous and sponge-like by culture, receives and gives 
out air and heat slowly; and while the temperature of the air 
of a country, or a hot-house, may vary twenty or thirty de- 
grees in the course of twenty-four hours, the soil at the depth 
of two inches would hardly be found to have varied one de- 
gree. With respect to moisture, every cultivator knows that 
in a properly constituted and regularly pulverized soil, what- 
ever quantity of rain may fall on the surface, the soil is never 
saturated with water, nor in times of great drought burnt up 
with heat. ‘Lhe porous texture of the soil and sub-soil being 
-at once favorable for the escape of superfluous water, and ad- 
verse to its evaporation, by never becoming so much heated 
on the surface, or conducting the heat so far downwards as a 
close compact soil. ‘These properties of the soil, relative to 
plants, can never be completely attained by growing plants in. 
pots, and least of all by growing in pots surrounded with air. 
In this state, whatever may be the care of the gardener, a 
continual succession of changes of temperature will take place 
in the outside of the pot, and the compact material of which it 
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is composed being a much more rapid conductor of heat than 
porous earth, it will soon be communicated to the web of roots 
within. With respect to water, a plant in a pot surrounded 
by air is equally liable to injury. If the soil be properly con- 
stituted, and the pot properly drained, the water passes through 
the mass as soon as poured on it, and the soil at that moment 


may be said to be left in a state favorable to vegetation; but — 


as the evaporation from the surface and sides of the pot, and 
the transpiration of the plant proceed, it becomes gradually 
less and less so, and if not soon re-supplied, would become 
dry and shrivelled, and either die from that cause, or be ma- 
terially injured by the sudden and copious application of water. 
Thus the roots of a plant in a pot surrounded by air are liable 
to be alternately chilled and scorched by cold or heat, and 
deluged or dried by a superabundance or deficiency of water ; 
and nothing but the perpetual care and attention of the gar- 
dener, to lessen the tendency to these extremes, could at all 
preserve the plant from destruction. To lessen the attention 
of the gardener, therefore to render the plants less dependent 
on his services, and, above all, to put a plant in a pot, as 
far as possible, on a footing with a plant in the unconfined 
soil, plunging the pot in a mass of earth, sand, dung, tan, or 
any such material, appears to us a most judicious part of cul- 
ture, and one that never can be relinquished in fruit-bearing 
plants with impunity. Even if no heat were to be afforded by 
the mass in which the pots were plunged, still the preservation 
of a steady temperature, which would always equal the aver- 
age temperature of the air of the house, and the retention, 
by the same means, of the steady degree of moisture, would, 
in our opinion, be a sufficient argument for plunging pots of 
vigorous growing or fruit-bearing plants.” 

Mr. Knight, in several papers in the Horticultural Trans- 
actions, has endeavoured to establish the practice of growing 
pines upon stages, and otherwise, without bottom heat; but 
in this practice he has not equalled, far less excelled, the most 
indifferent pine-grower in the country. Example is better 
than precept; and until Mr. Knight has proved by example 
his mode of culture to be superior to that so long approved of 
by practice, his converts must be few. However, this emi- 
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nent horticulturist deserves well of his country for any experi- 
ments he may make; he has made many, and some highly 
useful, and, much to his credit, he has performed them at his 
own expense, so that if he fail in some, it is but a natural 
consequence which falls to the lot of man. However, he has 
succeeded so far by his own confession, in one important ob- 
ject, namely, in initiating a novice, an ignoramus, or, to use 
his own words, an ‘ extremely simple laborer, who does not 
know a letter or a figure, and who never saw a pine-plant 
growing till he saw those of which he has the care,” to under- 
stand their culture as well as he does himself. 

Attempts to cultivate pines, without bottom heat, have been 
tried by several gardeners, both on the continent and in this 
country, and have been abandoned without the least hope of 
success. 

The necessity of a mild bottom heat being urged, we will 
now proceed to consider the most economical agent to produce 
that effect; as economy in the production of every article of 
horticultural produce should be the first consideration of the 
practical gardener, provided the result will be equally good 
with that of more extravagant methods. 

Tan, or tanner’s bark, has been longest and most univer- 
sally used for forming a bed in which to plunge the pines in 
pots, and also to plant both crowns and suckers while still 
without roots. In using tan, it should be well sweated and 
frequently turned over previously to putting it into a new pit, 
so as to reduce it into a half-rotten state; and, in adding new 
bark at any time, in shifting the plants, or regulating the tem- 
perature of the bed, there should never be a great proportion 
added at one time, seldom above one-eighth of the whole. In 
putting in the new tan, it should be well kept down in the 
process of trenching and mixing the whole, and bringing up 
twelve or fifteen inches of the old tan to the surface in which 
to plunge the pots. When much of the old tan appears de- 
cayed and reduced to mould, it should be sifted, and the finer 
parts rejected and carried out of the house, and the coarser 
remains mixed along with the rest in the bed. To keep upa 
reguiar temperature, the beds will have to be stirred up, and 
fresh tan added, in such portions, and at such periods, as 
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may be thought necessary for the purposes required; and 
when peculiar circumstances require a speedy augmentation of 
heat, without displacing the pots, as when the fruit is to be 
swelled off in the last stage, at which time the roots of the 
plants will generally be extended into the bed, and would be 
seriously injured if disturbed, the more decayed tan at the top 
may be removed in part carefully, and a coat of new tan 
substituted: this is also often practised when the heat of the 
bed declines, and the state of the weather, or other circum- 
stances, prevent a thorough turning over of the whole. When the 
tan gets too dry at any time, which it will be apt to do near the 
flues, water should be poured upon it occasionally between the 
pots, which will cause a fine moist heat to arise among the 
plants, which is always desirable in pine-stoves, and will like- 
wise enable the tan to retain its heat longer than if it were 
suffered to become dry; for no vegetable matter will continue 
in a state of fermentation after the moisture has evaporated. 
Besides, it will prevent the chance of the dry tan igniting, 
which is sometimes the case near the flues, admitting that 
there should be a cavity or space between the bricks that com- 
pose the flues, and the tan-bed. 

Tan should always be partially dried before put into the 
bed; and if kept in an open airy shed, for a week or more 
before using, so much the better. Heat thus produced will 
last, with very little trouble, from three to six months, when 
it is again put into fermentation, by adding a proportion of 
fresh tan, as stated above. 

Where tan is difficult to be procured, and where oak and 
other tree-leaves are to be had in plenty, the bed may be 
composed chiefly of leaves, or a mixture of leaves and stable 
dung, using a little tan to surface the bed with, in which to 
plunge the pots. In using leaves of trees, either alone or 
mixed with dung, tan, or any other substitute, it is necessary 
that they be well fermented before they are carried into the 
pine-house or pit, that the rank heat may be so far extracted 
from them. They will, in this case, keep to a much more 
steady heat, and last much longer without renewing. 

Leaves for this purpose should be chiefly composed of oak- 
leaves; for experience has taught us that they are more dur- 
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able in fermentation than any other; however, beech, horn- 
beam, and Spanish chestnut, are nearly as good. Those of 
ash, all sorts of fruit-trees, horse-chestnut, and lime shou!d be 
rejected, if plenty of the others can be readily procured. 
They should be collected as soon as they fall from the trees 
in sufficient quantities, or as soon after as is practicable, and 
be gathered into large heaps in different parts of the woods; 
or, if there be convenience, they will be more handy, if brought 
at once to some place near to the forcing-houses or pits. There 
should be a neat inclosure formed, capable of containing a 
sufficient quantity for the season, open at top, and the sides 
secured with boards four or five inches broad, and three or 
four inches apart from each other, with a gate sufficiently 
large to allow a cart to go in and out, for the convenience of 
filling the place with leaves, as well as for taking them out, if 
wanted, to a greater distance than it would be deemed right 
to convey them by any other means. This will prevent them 
from being blown about over the garden, and will render the 
place neat and clean. They will here ferment, and be at all 
times ready for use; if they should be put in very dry, which 
often is the case, they should be watered for the purpose of 
commencing fermentation, and it may be found hereafter neces- 
sary to repeat this watering. . It would be very useful to have 
another place of the same dimensions, and similarly construct- 
ed, in which to place dry leaves; if well trodden when put in, 
they would keep for many months, and be extremely useful 
in summer for many purposes, and in the autumn following, 
before the leaves fall off the trees. 

In putting them into the pine-pits, if they be dry, they 
should be watered and well trodden, so that they will not sink 
too much afterwards. When the pits are full of leaves, the 
plants may be plunged in them in the usual manner, or there 
may be laid a few inches of tan upon the surface, upon which, 
when properly levelled, place the pine-pots, filling up the 
spaces between the rows of plants, as the process proceeds, 
closely with tan. ‘Two wagon-loads of tan will be sufficient 
for a large house, and will last for this purpose a season. If 
tan cannot be procured, saw-dust may be used as a substitute, 
or plunge them in the more decomposed leaves, taken from 
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the bottom of the pit or bed. The pots, when plunged into 
the bed made of leaves alone, are apt to become loose, the 
leaves binding together in heating, and thus shrinking away 
from them, thereby exposing the roots to the air, and per- 
mitting the heat of the bed to escape; whereas, when plunged 
in tan, saw-dust, or similar substitutes, this evil is obviated. 

The heat produced by oak, or other leaves, is uniform, mild, 
and lasting, and seldom endangers the roots of the plants with 
too much heat, which is an important object; and if the leaves 
be put in, in good condition, they will keep up a sufficient tem- 
perature in most cases for six months, and will not require 
to be turned over so often as tan, or any other substitute, to 
refresh the process of fermentation. This will save much 
trouble and expense, preventing also the necessity of exposing 
the plants to heat and cold, by moving them about from one 
place to another. The roots of the plants will also penetrate 
through the holes in the bottom of the pots, and extend them- 
selves a considerable way into the bed of half-decayed leaves. 

From the appearance of the roots of these plants, we might 
naturally suppose that the plants derive nourishment from the 
half-rotten leaves, and also from tan in a state of decomposi- 
tion; although A. Young, Esq., in his Essay on Manures, 
says, that spent bark seems rather to injure than assist ve- 
getation, which he attributes to the astringent matter it con- 
tains; but every cultivator of the pine must have observed with 
what seeming pleasure the roots of these plants penetrate into 
half-rotten tan, as well as into leaves in a similar state of de- 
composition; indeed, many excellent cultivators root their pine 
plants in rotten tan only. Oak-bark is certainly highly charged 
with astringent properties, but is freed from that property by 
the operation of water in the tan-pit ; and if injurious to vegeta- 
tion, the effect is probably owing to its agency upon water, or 
to its mechanical effects. Many of our more rare Alpine plants 
thrive in rotten tan, when they will live in no other prepare- 
tion which we can make for them. 

Where tan cannot be very readily obtained, oak or other 
feaves are equally good for the fermenting purposes in the pine- 
pits ; and, indeed, where it is even to be conveniently procured, 
we would reeommend a mixture of both, as affording an ex- 
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ceilent temperature, more lasting, and more uniform in its 
effects. 

Leaves, after being too much decayed to be of further use 
in the process of keeping up a sufficient temperature, are, of all 
other species of manures or moulds, the most useful and gene- 
rally used in a garden; and, when reduced to vegetable mould, 
are experimentally known to be the most natural of all vegetable 
food, Scarcely any seed refuses to vegetate in it, and many 
of our choicest flowers prefer it to all others. It enters into 
almost all compositions for fruit-trees and fruit-bearing plants, 
and is a manure suited to all soils, and under all circumstances. 

Speechly, during the time that he was gardener to the Duke 
of Portland, brought the use of oak-leaves into notice as a 
substitute for tan, and used them to a great extent. He goes 
so far as to say, that a bed of them will retain sufficient heat 
during twelve months without turning, or any further trouble, 
_and that those which have been in use for a season will, by 
an addition of fresh leaves, continue their fermentation still 
longer. It must be allowed, that any material, capable of 
affording a sufficient degree of heat for these plants, without 
renewal, for one season or more, would be a desideratum to 
the horticulturist; for, besides the saving of labor and ex- 
pense, which, in large collections of pines, are considerable, 
the plants would be much less liable to sustain injury or checks 
in the operations of turning or renewing the beds, to which 
they are constantly liable, however carefully the operations 
may be performed. We have never, in our practice, been able 
to secure so long a continuance of sufficient temperature in 
one bed, without a renewal or addition; but we have uniformly 
found the heat from leaves to be much more permanent and 
regular, than that from any other material. It is only for 
plants in their last stages of growth, that is, from the time that 
they are potted in the sized pots, in which they are to perfect 
their fruit, that their remaining undisturbed is of the most con- 
sequence to them. Previously to that period, they would have 
to be frequently removed out of the bed, for the purpose of 
being placed in larger pots, at periods depending upon their 
state of growth, &c. Beds of leaves, properly fermented and 
made will retain sufficient heat, in most cases, from the time 
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that the plants are plunged in them for the last time, that is, 
from the time that they are shifted into full-sized pots, until 
they ripen off their fruit; and the same quantity of leaves, 
without addition, will continue their heat during twelve 
months, if turned over twice or thrice a year, or at such times 
as may be most convenient, when the plants are taken out for 
re-potting. 

Pines are also successfully cultivated, without either tan or 
fire-heat, by means of dung only; for which purpose, beds 
are made of dung, after being properly prepared by fermenting 
and turning, and erected as is usually done for cucumbers, 
and a frame placed upon it similar to those used for growing 
that fruit, but of such dimensions as are suited to the size of 
the plants, whether they be nursing, succession, or fruiting. 
The pines are plunged in these beds as in the tan-beds, and 
managed accordingly. When the bottom heat declines, linings 
of hot dung are applied, in the usual way, to promote a con- 
tinuance of heat; and when the whole mass becomes too much 
decayed, and too compact for the heat of the linings to pene- 
trate freely, the plants are removed into others similarly’ pre- 
pared for their reception. By this simple means, pines have 
been grown equally well with those in expensive and lofty 
pine-stoves, and at a considerably less expense. Beds built 
of fagots, and covered with fifteen or eighteen inches of tan, 
leaves or saw-dust, and heated by means of external linings, 
answer equally well. 

Dung-heat and fire-heat combined have been used by Mr. 
Jenkins of the Portman nursery, for several years. The 
heat imparted to the plants is by him produced from the fer- 
mentation of rank stable-dung, not at all prepared previously to 
using, in a vault below the plants; the top of which vault is 
covered with thin tiles, supported by means of iron-bearers. 
The joints of the tiles are closely cemented, to prevent the 
steam from getting into the house. The pots, in which the 
plants grow, stand upon the tiles without being plunged in 
either tan, or any other material; the heat penetrates through 
the tiles, and is found to warm the atmosphere of the house 
sufficiently for cultivating these plants. However well this 
plan has hitherto succeeded, there is no doubt but that if the 
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pots were plunged in tan, sand, or saw-dust, it would be of 
material advantage to the plants, by keeping both a more eoual 
degree of temperature and moisture round their roots. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE PINE-HOUSE. 


The fruiting pine-houses in the royal gardens at Kensington 
may be considered complete of their kind, and are calculated 
both for the cultivation of pines and vines, the former in the 
bark-bed (a), as in the accompanying section; and the latter 


up the rafters of the roof. These houses vary in length, from 
thirty-three to fifty feet, and are fifteen feet wide within walls. 
The pit for the plants (a) is nine feet wide, the back path (0) 
forms a border for the roots of the vines planted against the 
back wall. The bark-bed or pit is surrounded by a flue (ed); 
the curb is twenty-seven inches from the glass in front (e), and 
four feet eight inches from it behind (f). The vines are planted 
in the back border (4), and trained under the roof directly over 
it, and others are planted in the front border (g), and trained 
up the rafters in the usual manner. 

Each house or division is heated by two furnaces, one of 
which is for the most part sufficient, and the other as an auxili- 
ary, when the state of the weather demands an extra supply 
of heat. The first (a), in the accompanying ground plan, pro- 
ceeds to the front of the house, and runs parallel to the bed 
to the other end; then along the back of the pit (d), passing 
under the back path and terminating in the chimney (f), near 
to where it entered. The extra furnace is placed at the other 
end of the house (g), passes under the back path which con- 
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ducts it to the principal flue (at d), 
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latter furnace is not often 
in use, its connection with 
the other is cut off by a 
damper, at the point of 
junction at (d). 

The height of these 
houses is only nine feet 
from the ground to the top 
of the back wall. The 
rafters are of wood, as are 
also the sashes, and are 
placed at about four feet 
apart centre from centre. 
The front sashes (a), in the 
accompanying end eleva- 
tion, are only one foot six 
inches high, and slide past 
each other in the process 
of giving air, the middle 
end sash (8) also slides for 
the same purpose. The 
sill of the door (c), and 
the back path of the house, 
are on a level with the 
outer surface of the ground. 
The front border (d) is 
raised above it considera- 
bly, a provision judged 
necessary on account of 
the damp bottom. The 
furnaces are placed in the 
back sheds, and are sunk 
three feet below the sur- 
face (hh in the ground 
plan), to give them a 
sufficient draught. Pine- 
houses constructed upon 
the above principle, have 
given the greatest satise 
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faction; and, we may add, that were such houses heated by 
hot water, according to Mr. Atkinson’s method, they would be 
all that could be wished for, as far as the structure and mode 
of heating are concerned, in this important branch of gar- 
dening. 

The accompanying elevation, sections, and plan, are of a 
pine-house, executed from the designs of W. Atkinson, Esq., 
and heated by hot water, and have been found to give the 
greatest satisfaction, and may be considered the perfection of 
the principle ; the temperature here has been sufficient, under 
every circumstance, to prove, that the hot-water system, as 
recommended by that gentleman, is amply sufficient to bring 
to perfection “the king of fruits.” In this house, the roof- 
sashes are fixed, and the air is admitted by the ventilators 
(F and G). The boiler (a) is placed in a niche in the back of 
the house, and is heated and managed from the sheds behind. 


The pipes (d d) convey the heated water from the boiler to the . 


front of the house, along which it travels to the ends, and heats 
the water in the reservoirs (B B), or rather displaces the cold 
water in them, which finds its way back to the boiler through 
the single pipe (E), which it enters near its bottom, as is shown 
in the section. This house may either be divided by a glass 
partition in the middle, and both divisions kept up to an equal 
temperature, or, if desired, it may be all in one. _ In the former 
case, it would be convenient, when it may be desired to grow 
certain kinds of pines separately, one, for instance, being filled 
with Queen pines, which produce their fruit many months 
sooner than those which are of larger size, and generally de- 
nominated Black pines; or one division may be started imto 
fruit before the other; or may be dedicated to those which 
have shown fruit in autumn, and are intended to ripen late in 
winter, or very early in spring. Such houses as this, we con- 
sider to be all that can be wished for, in the cultivation of the 
pine; and to those who prefer to continue the mode of heating 
by smoke-flues, it is ovr opinion that none answer the purpose 
better than the Kensington pine-houses, recommended in this 
article. (See Plate.) 

Steam, as a bottom heat, has been repeatedly tried, but 
without that success which was expected. ‘This was predicted 
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by Speechly and M‘Phail long ago, and, until the present 
time, their conjecture has been verified. . We find, by a com- 
munication in the Hort. Trans., that Mr. Gunter, at his gar- 
dens at Earl’s Court, tried steam as a substitute for tan, by 
introducing it into a vacuity in the bottom of the beds. His 
beds were formed of mould, and the plants planted out on 
them, the whole being supported on rafters, covered in some 
parts with brush-wood, and in others with perforated planks. 
The heat obtained from the steam was found sufficient, but 
what is rather singular, no vapour penetrated through the 
mould, which soon became so dry and burnt up, that even 
waterings repeated often were not sufficient to keep the mould 
in the beds in a state fit for vegetation. In the gardens of 
Count Zuboff, at Petersburg, steam, has been applied to heat 
a large cistern of water, the whole size of the pit, which, 
when once heated, continued to give out its heat gradually and 
for a long time. 

Steam-pipes have often been introduced into pits, and co- 
vered with fragments of stone, gravel, saw-dust, and coal- 
ashes, upon.the surface of which the plants in pots were some- 
times placed, and in other cases plunged into the latter mate- 
rials; and in some cases, the cavity in which the pipes were 
placed was covered with perforated planks, for the ascent of 
the heat; but, in most of those instances, the success was far 
short of that of pines plunged in a bottom heat, produced 
either from tan, leaves, or dung. The refuse in the process of 
dressing flax has been used in many parts of Scotland, to pro- 
luce a bottom heat, but the heat produced has been found too 
violent, and of short duration. Moss, (Hypnum,) has been 
suggested lately by Mr. Street; and, as its decomposition and 
fermentation proceed slowly and. never violent, it is proba- 
- ble that it may be successfully, used as a substitute for tan, 
~ leaves, &c. 

Having so far entered into detail on the means of obtaining 
a sufficient degree of bottom heat, for the growth of these 
plants, we will now proceed to detail their general manage- 
ment throughout the year, in the three departments of nursing, 
succession, and fruiting pits or beds; and in so doing, we 
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will suppose the plants to be growing in beds of tan, leaves, 
dung, or a mixture of all, and when reference is made to the 
temperature, it is to be understood as applying to the scale of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, as being in the most general use 
in gardens. 

In addition to this, however, may be added that of Six’s, 
and denominated Six’s registering thermometer. It will be 
found useful as a check on the person, who has the charge of 
the fires, it being so constructed, as to indicate the extreme 
points to which the heat has fallen or risen in the course of 
the day or night; and for ascertaining the temperature at the 
roots, or in any part of the bed, we recommend the pine-bed 
thermometer, invented and manufactured by Mr. Bregazzi, 
price 1/. 12s. 6d., which may be procured by means of any 
of the respectable London nurserymen. 


NURSING PINE PLANTS. 


The temperature of this department should now be kept up, 
as near as can be to 65°, mornings and evenings, and in sun- 
shine, on good days, it may be permitted to rise to 70°. In 
whatever way this department be heated, whether by fire-heat, 
steam, dung, or tan and leaves in a state of fermentation, the 
same degree of temperature should be kept up, which can be 
readily done by any of those materials. The general manage- 
ment of the plants will be the same, in whatever way the 
temperature is kept up. Air should be freely admitted every 
good day, dividing the quantity so admitted regularly, that a 
equal circulation may be in all parts of the pit or frame 
Whatever the state of the weather may be, it is necessary the 
the confined air be allowed to escape, which can be done b 
tilting up the ends of some of the sashes an inch or more a 
front, and a corresponding number being also opened at th 
back ; the confined air being lighter, by reason of its being muc 
warmer, will either rush out or be displaced by the pressure of th 
cold, and of course the heavier air, forcing in on the opposite sid 
will in a few minutes charge the pit with a volume of fresh ai- 
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which will supply the plants till furnished with more by the 
same means, or till more favorable weather. Indeed, there 
is much more injury done to the plants, by being too long 
confined in a close unwholesome atmosphere, than by allow- 
ing fresh air into the bed, should it even lower the tem- 
perature 5° or 10°. Little water will be required at their roots 
at this season, once in twelve or fifteen days will be often 
enough, even where fire-heat is used. Still it will be neces- 
sary not to fix any precise time for watering, but to perform it 
accordingly as the plants may require it. ‘Those which stand 
next the flues may require it oftener; and such as are strong 
and vigorous will require some water, while others that are 
not so luxuriant may thrive without any, even for a greater 
length of time. This is a matter of some importance, and 
therefore the plants should be examined, at least once a week, 
at this season, and only then, such as may really want it should 
be watered. Itis better to give a little and often, than to de- 
luge them at once, and leave them for a week or two without 
any water 

In watering pines during the winter, some of the best cul- 
tivators apply it from 80° to 85° of heat, and some much 
warmer, Water applied to their roots, or over the leaves, 
in a cold state, is evidently a bad practice; we should think 
a pretty good criterion might be fixed, by applying the 
water at, or a little above the temperature of the air of the 
house. Even in summer, water should be exposed to the in- 
fluence of the sun for some time previously to its being used, 
or rendered mildly warm by the addition of a portion of water 
heated for the purpose. It is, perhaps, not going too far to 
suppose, that cold water applied to the roots, or over the 
leaves of plants, while exposed to a temperature of from 80 
to 100 degrees of heat, produces effects somewhat analogous 
to persons drinking it while they are in a state of high per- 
spiration. 

Those pits, however, which are wholly heated by means of 
fermenting matter alone, will not require watering so often, as a 
considerable moisture will be supplied from the materials un- 
dergoing the process of fermentation. To promote a still 
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moister atmosphere in the pits or frames, they may, in fine 
days, be syringed all over with water brought to the tempera- 
ture of the air of the pit or frame, but this should not be done 
in a careless manner, a little being sufficient’ at a time, and 
it is also of importance that it be regularly divided over the 
beds. In dull cloudy weather be more sparing of this mode 
of watering; but in clear frosty weather, when there is some 
sunshine, it may be given more largely. It is safer to give 
too little water at this season than too much, and it should be 
administered in the forenoon of such fine days as sometimes 
happen at this season. The operator need not open every light 
for this purpose, but syringe the whole from the middle; or, 
if the pit or frames be long, at equal distances from each end. 
While the watering is going on, a second person should hold 
a mat over the operator to prevent too much cold air from 
rushing into the pit. This watering over. head is of much 
consequence, where the forcing is carried on by means of 
steam or fire-heat only, as, in such cases, the internal at- 
mosphere of the pit or frames is generally too dry for any 
plant almost to live in; and were not the pine one of our 
hardiest exotics, and capable of living in such artificial cli- 
mates, that almost no other fruit-bearing plant could exist 
in, more instances of failure would occur from this practice 
alone, than from all the other bad modes of cultivation com- 
bined. | 
Such crowns and suckers as have been taken off the fruit or 
plants late in autumn, and are not yet-well rooted, will of 
course be kept at one end of the pit or frame, and can be sup- 
plied with much less water than such as have struck root, and 
will soon be beginning to make both fresh roots and leaves. 
The sashes should be covered up carefully every night, with 
mats or thick canvas covers, and over them some reed-mats. 
should be placed, as being capable of throwing off the rain or 
melted snow, which the canvas, and more particularly the mats, 
would let pass through to the glass; and, if the sashes be not 
in excellent good order, would penetrate into the plants, witich 
might be the cause of too much damp, besides chilling the 
atmosphere of the pit or frame too much. This covering should 
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be put on about sun-set in the evening, and removed by sun- 
rise in the morning, or soon after, and should never be kept 
‘on during the day, excepting in very severe weather indeed. 
Light and air at this season are the principal natural agents 
for keeping pines in health; and when either is withheld for 
any length of time, the plants will soon lose color, and assume 
a sickly appearance. Whatever way pine-pits or frames are 
heated, covering the sashes at night is certainly a great saving 
of fuel, where that article is expensive. 


SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 


The plants in the succession house or pit, should be ma~ 
naged much the same as the nursing-pit, already described. 
The temperature should be kept as near to 60° as possible, 
and should not be allowed to exceed 65°, as sudden transitions» 
at this season would be apt to start the plants into fruit, which 
would be next to losing them altogether. Less heat should 
generally be allowed succession-plants, than even those in the 
nursing-pits, in order not to draw them; and during their con- 
tinuance in the succession compartment, they should be allowed 
more room in the bed, and be frequently shifted, and abund- 
antly supplied with air and water, in order to strengthen the 
heart or root part of the plant, that they may be able to throw 
up strong fruit. The admission of air may be regulated, as 
directed above for the nursing-pit, and water should be given 
in moderate quantities every ten or twelve days. The cover- 
ing should be, in like manner, attended to mornings and 
evenings. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SUCCESSION PINE-PITS. 


As an example of an economical and useful succession pine-: 
pit, we give that of Mr. Aiton, in the royal gardens at Ken 
sington, which is the same as that of Baldwin, in which he 
has so successfully cultivated this fruit, and of which the ac- 
companying figure will give an idea. In the Kensington gar- 
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den, the soil being damp, they are raised on a platform (a 8), 
a little above the surface, to render them dry at bottom, which 
is a very necessary precaution. In front, they are provided 
with a gutter (c), which is of material consequence, by keeping 


the lining in front dry, and thereby preventing the heat from 
being interrupted, or the bed suddenly chilled, during and 
after heavy rains. The plants are often fruited in these pits 
in the royal gardens, but, for the most part, they are removed 
into the fruiting-house, recommended in the last article. The 
best cultivators of the pine prefer to grow their plants in pits, 
in preference to the old practice of growing them in larger 
houses, or deep pits, heated in a great measure with fire-heat. 
Many varieties of pits for this purpose have been recom- 
mended, but we see nothing in them superior to the above, 
which combines all that is necessary, under good management, 
to grow this plant in the first degree of excellence. 


FRUITING PINE-PLANTS. 


The plants in the fruiting-pit will require to be treated the 
same as the succession-plants above. Keeping the tempera- 
ture steadily at from 60° to 65°, as it will be more desirable 
for general purposes that the plants do not start into fruit till 
the middle or end of next month. Some sorts of pines are, 
however, found to swell tolerably well during the winter ; such, 
therefore, as are in fruit, should be kept as deep in the bed as 
possible, so that their roots may enjoy a sufficient share of 
heat to forward the fruit at this time, when the general tem- 
perature of the house cannot be kept sufficiently high for them, 
without sacrificing the remainder of the plants, whose general 
crop of fruit it may be desirable to keep back to a later period 
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of the year; they should also be liberally supplied with water 
at their roots, and be frequently sprinkled over head with clear 
water, to refresh their leaves. 

Most of the generally cultivated pines, however, are found 
not to succeed so well, if brought into fruit at so early a sea- 
son. Where pines are cultivated upon an extensive scale, it is 
better to have separate fruiting-houses, and indeed. succession- 
houses for the different sorts, that will swell their fruit in win- 
ter, and also for such as fruit at a more advanced season. 
Small houses, therefore, have this important advantage over 
large ones, that the crops, of whatever kinds they may be, 
can be brought into fruit in regular succession, which cannot 
be done so well in houses of more capacious dimensions, where 
the inhabitants require a very different treatment, particularly 
as regards temperature. 

Thus, if a separate fruiting-house was appropriated to 
Queens, and some of their nearest associates, they might be 
fruited in nine months, or even twelve months, less time, than 
those that are generally by gardeners denominated black pines, 
which include the larger growing sorts, such as the New Pro- 
vidence, Globe, Black Antigua, and Enville, which require 
three or four years’ cultivation, and upwards, to bring them to 
due perfection, and which, when grown to the amazing weight 
of ten or twelve pounds, may well deserve a separate house for 
their reception. . 

It not unfrequently happens that a quantity of water lodges 
in the hearts of pine-plants, either from the rain or melted 
snow finding its way through the sashes, in consequence of 
bad glazing, or not being in a proper state of repair, and often 
from the excess of watering over head, assisted also by the 
condensation of steam falling into them from the glass. When 
this is observed, particularly during winter and autumn, it 
should be drawn out by the syringe made for the purpose, and 
which can be purchased of any respectable nurseryman, or 
may be made by any ordinary intelligent tin-smith; or, in 
want of such an instrument, many cultivators use a small tin 
tube, one end of which they introduce between the leaves of 


the plants, and draw the water out by sucking it up with their 
mouths. 
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Fruit of the New Providence pine has been grown in the 
garden of W. Crawshay, Esq., Cyfartha Castle, ‘Glamorgan- 
ee of the following extraordinary weights; one twelve 
pounds fifteen ounces, one ten pounds eight’ ounces, one ten 
pounds, and two nine pounds each. In the same’ garden, 
twelve queen pines have been cut, weighing altogether he i 
five pounds. 


Lo, 


FORCING VINES. 


Attempts have been made to have crops of grapes ripe in 
March, by beginning to force in August, but after much ex- 
pense and trouble, this practice has seldom realized the ex- 
pectations of its most sanguine advocates. The time of ripen- 
ing is not always early in proportion to the time of beginning 
to force. When the course of forcing coincides nearly with 
the natural growing season, ripe grapes may be cut in less 
than five months; when short days compose a third part of 
the course, in less than six months; when the course includes 
full half of the winter, it will require seven months before we 
can calculate upon ripe fruit, and then it will be of an inferior 
quality. The best time to begin to force is the first of March, 
if the object be to obtain a good crop of well-flavored grapes 
moderately early. In proportion as the state of vegetation is 
put into action before that time, the natural habits of a deci- 
dueus plant, and the unfavorable state of the weather, will 
leave a great number of obstacles, and discouraging contin- 
gencies to retard final success. 

Those who are ambitious to have tarly fruit, to answer ‘the 
demands of the market or their employer, and who have seve- 
ral grape-houses, generally begin 4o''force the earliest by the 
middle of December, and sometimes in November, and suc- 
cessively in other. houses the first day of the year, the first day 
of February, "nd the first day of March: To go through the 
details of all these houses, would lead to frequent repetitions 
which might tend rather to confuse than otherwise, and there- 
fore we will.confine- our observations to one department, and 
begin with the year to regulate the vinery, and have every 
thing in order for commencing forcing by the first of February. 
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About the beginning of this month, let the flues be pro- 
perly cleaned out, and such repairs as may be necessary done 
to the houses; at the same time, let the walls, flues, &c. be 
well washed with water, and afterwards white-washed with 
hot lime or whitening; the wood-work and glass washed with 
soap and water, and the trellises and vines anointed with a 
mixture of soft soap, sulphur, and tobacco. The _ borders 
should be forked up, and the vines, supposing them to have 
been pruned in November or December, fastened to the trel- 
lises, in a neat and orderly manner. The surface of the bor- 
der should be covered with a coat of rotten dung two or three 
inches thick, and well watered with the drainings of the dung- 
hill, sufficient to penetrate to the full depth of the border. 
This watering should be repeated occasionally during this 
month. The border on the outside should also be covered 
with five or six inches of good moist dung, if not done in au- 
tumn, which will be of much benefit to the vines, by protect- 
ing their roots from the effects of severe frosts, as well as con- 
tributing an additional supply of nourishment to them; and, 
indeed, this and the application of liquid manure, are the only 
means of supplying the necessary nourishment to them, as dig- 
ging it in would be attended with serious consequences to their 
roots, however carefully the operation may be performed. 

Some cultivators have recommended supplying the roots with 
liquid manure, by forming drains under the surface, and allow- 
ing it to escape from them into the borders; but when that 
‘nectar of vegetation,” as Nicol calls it, can be supplied by 
the simple process of pouring it upon the surface, or by spread- 
ing rich half-rotten dung upon it, as recommended above, we 
see little to be gained by such drains. The liquid manure, 
applied in itself, will find its way sufficiently deep into the bor- 
ders, if supplied in a sufficient quantity, and the natural rains 
of winter will wash down sufficient nutriment from the dung, 
and should that be thought not sufficient, repeated waterings 
may be applied as an auxiliary. 

The border should, as directed for the interior one, be 
carefully forked a few inches in depth, merely to render the 
surface more porous, and capable of admitting the juices of 
the dung, but care must be taken not to injure any of the 

45 
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roots that may be near the surface. About the beginning of 
the month, or indeed as soon as the operations of cleaning and 
washing the house are commenced, the sashes should be put on 
(if they have been at all removed), and shut up every night, 
as well as during heavy rains or snows during the day, but a 
sufficient circulation of air should be adinitted during the day, 
either by the lights or by means of ventilators, to keep the tem- 
perature nearly equal to that out of doors, till towards the 
third week in the month, when it may be allowed to exceed the 
external temperature a few degrees. During the third week, 
slight fires should be made throughout the day to dry the flues, 
and if they raise the temperature in the house, give sufficient 
air to keep it within due bounds. 

If the vines be planted outside of the house, they should be 
protected by means of moss or hay-bands first wound round 
their stems, then covered with long littery dung or fern-fronds, 
secured from being blown about by a piece of old mat, or any 
such covering. 

The stems of the vines inside the house, and their larger 
branches for some feet from the stem, should be covered with 
moss or soft hay wound round them, and watered frequently 
with a syringe, which will keep the stems moist, and will con- 
tribute to their breaking stronger, and the production of vi- 
gorous shoots. In cases of hard forcing this is particularly 
necessary, and should always be done to such vines as are 
planted in pine-houses, particularly such as are planted within 
the house. 

The able conductor of the Gardeners’ Magazine make the 
following excellent remarks upon Mr. Shephard’s practice : 
‘The vines have been in a state of continued pine-apple heat 
for thirty, and some for nearly forty years, and during the 
whole time bearing excellent crops. The sorts are chiefly the 
Black Hamburg and Sweetwater, with some Muscats. Mr. 
Shephard’s general practise is to keep his pines at a very low 
temperature during autumn, and very high in the beginning 
of summer, the difference between which gives the vines a com- 
parative winter; add to this, that they are chiefly trained over 
the back path, and that, by letting the sashes down during 
the greater part of the day in September, the leaves and shoots 
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are exposed to the direct influence of the weather. A sort of 
winter is, in some cases, produced, or at least prolonged, by 
training the shoots so closely under the roof glass as even to 
be in contact with it: that position being, in the winter season, 
the coldest in the house, owing to the radiation of heat from the 
exterior surface of the glass. Mr.S. strips the leaves off the 
vines every year, in the end of October or beginning of No- 
vember, because, soon after the latter period, the sap begins to 
rise. In general, the Sweetwater vine so treated ripens its fruit 
about the beginning of April, and the Hamburg about a month 
later. ‘The plants at the warmest end of the house, where the 
flues enter, in some cases ripen their fruit a month earlier 
than those at the cold end, and the vines in the succession- 
pineries are, of course, much later than those which are ripen- 
ing their fruit. By this means, a succession of grapes is ob- 
tained from April to July. The stems of most of the plants are 
within the houses, in general in the back path, and the vines 
trained under the glass over that path; but sometimes they are 
planted in front, and trained under the rafters. In the latter 
case, the roots extend into a front border; in the former, they 
_ extend under the tan-pit, and into a border behind the back 
wall. ‘The borders are never dug, but every year a coating of 
about a foot in thickness of half-rotten dung is spread over 
them, to keep out the frost in winter and the drought in sum- 
mer, and to nourish the roots and encourage them to come 
to the surface.” 

We find our own opinion coincides with that of Mr. Acon, 
a very successful cultivator of the vine, in a communication to 
the Hort. Soc., the substance of which is as follows: the elastic 
powers of the wood are restored by a few weeks exposure to a 
cold atmosphere, which it never fails to lose when long con- 
fined in a warm dry one; exposure to frost promotes a dispo- 
sition in them to break into bud much stronger and more uni- 
form. 

A supply of grapes throughout the year is a desirable mat- 
ter, and has been often attempted with more or less success. 
In a communication in the Hort. Trans. by Mr. Acon, we find 
the following to be his practice: he arranges it so, that ‘ the 
late house crop lasts from the middle of January to the end of 
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March; this is succeeded by the first crop in the early house, 
which carries on the supply into May, and it is continued by 
the grapes on the rafters in the same house, until the pine- 
stoves, which are forced early in January and February, pro- 
duce their crops. These keep in bearing through the summer, 
when a vinery, which I begin to force about the end of March 
furnishes the supply till the late house fruit is ready in Janu- 
ary. ‘This completes the succession.” To effect this, he grows 
his early crops of grapes in a wide house with a flat roof, and 
plants the vines both on the back wall, and also on a trellis 
proceeding from the front parapet-wall to within as great a 
distance of the back wall as admits of a sufficient walk or pas- 
sage between them. ‘This trellis is at a considerable distance 
from the roof, and placed at an angle that casts the least shade 
on the back wall. ‘The vines upon this trellis, and those on 
the back wall, are begun to be forced on the first of Septem- 
ber, and by his process produces ripe grapes the first week in 
March, which last till May. Six weeks after the vines above 
are put into a state of vegetation, he introduces another set of 
vines from the front, and trains them up the rafters. These 
latter introduced vines produce their fruit early in May, and 
last till late in June. To prevent too much shade, only one 
shoot is allowed to each rafter, and throughout the whole sys- 
tem of pruning, no more wood is left than is sufficient to 
secure a crop, both in the late and early houses; and in the 
summer pruning, the fruit-bearing shoots are pinched off at the 
joint above the fruit. 

** When the crop is over, and the wood perfectly ripe, the 
branches should be laid near the ground, and shaded till the 
recommencement of the forcing. By this practice, they will 
be found to have abate excitability. The shade will 
have some affinity to the gloom of winter, which never fails to 
give vegetation increased energy. Plants which have been 
forced early will always have an inclination to bud at the ac- 
customed time, whilst it is difficult to move those which have 
never been habituated to forward excitement, but the habit 
once induced will continue, and will enable the cultivator to 
procure fruit at any time.” 
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The vinery in which he produces his late grapes is much 
narrower than that in which the early crops are produced, and 
having the roof also much steeper. ‘The forcing, if we may 
so call it, in this house commences about the middle or end of 
May, by shutting up the house, and until the vines are out of 
blossom a warm temperature is kept up. ‘ This,” he justly 
observes, ‘is of more importance than is generally imagined. 
The wood which has to bring the future crop will be all made 
during this period. In a good heat it will be found to grow 
more compact, and to receive a form better calculated to pro- 
duce and ripen fruit, under the cold atmosphere to which it is 
afterwards exposed. If the house be kept too cool at the 
beginning, the wood will be soft and long jointed, and there- 
fore subsequently barren. ‘Those who attempt to grow late 
grapes must pay serious attention to this circumstance, the 
failure of many may be attributed to the neglect of it.” 

The sorts of grapes preferred for this late forcing are the 
Black Damascus, St. Peter’s, and Muscat of Alexandria, as 
they have the properties of continuing much longer in a per- 
fect state after they are ripe, as well as their ripening better, 
after the sun becomes less powerful than any others. It is, 
however, necessary to complete the success of this late forcing, 
to have the berries perfectly coloured before the season is too 
far gone. A mild temperature being maintained during winter, 
these will be fit for cutting by the middle of January, and 
continue in perfection till those in the early forced houses 
come in, in March. 

The vinery recommended by Mr. Atkinson for early forcing 
is now in very generai use, and may safely be recommended 
as the most economical and rational of any. The accompany- 
ing plan, section, and elevation, will illustrate its principle. 
The roof sashes are fixed, and air admitted by the ventilators 
(A and B). These vineries have hitherto been heated by smoke- 
flues, but may be heated by hot water, the pipes and boiler to 
be placed where the furnace and flues are represented. In the 
accompanying plan, the furnace is placed in the sheds behind, 
and the flues entering the house under the floor level, proceed 
to within a reasonable distance of the front wall to admit of 
the vines being planted inside the house; they then rise above 
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the surface, and proceed to the further end of the house, where 
they make a turn, and return to that part of the house where 
they entered, and the smoke is discharged in the shaft at (C). 
The front wall is built on arches, which are within a few 
inches of the surface, to admit of the roots of the vines find- 
ing a free means of reaching the border outside the house. 
Such houses have been very generally recommended by that 
gentleman, and are, under different modifications, to be met 
with in many of the first gardens in the three kingdoms, and, 
where the cultivation has been judicious, the success in regard 
to crops has been complete. (See Plate.) 

The distance at which vines should be planted, in forming a 
new vinery, is not easily determined, as much depends upon 
the kinds intended to be cultivated, the mode of training to be 
adopted, and other circumstances. It is, however, always 
better to plant too many than too few, as the cost of plants is 
trifling, and should any fail, or others turn out upon fruiting 
to be of sorts of minor value, the remedy is in cutting the 
least worthy out. We have observed already, that one vine of 
a good sort, such as the Black Hamburg, will soon completely 
fill a large house, and, under good management, produce as 
great a weight of well-flavored fruit, as any number of the 
same kind filling the same space; and when variety is less a 
consideration than quantity, this practice is not to be con- 
demned. ‘The most general mode of planting vineries, is to 
place one plant to each rafter, with a view to permanency. 
Many excellent gardeners, however, plant many more, both 
for variety and to suit the mode of pruning and training to be 
afterwards adopted by them. Amongst the latter, we can 
instance Mr. M‘Arthur, F.H.S., gardener to A. Baring, Esq., 
who is one of the most successful cultivators of the vine, as 
well as one of the best gardeners in the country, The success 
of his mode of culture, we have often had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing, and can safely assert that we never saw finer crops 
produced. The vines in his houses are planted without any 
regard to distance, or number. By having many vines in one 
house, each has consequently a less number of bunches to 
produce, and may therefore be expected to produce them of 
greater size, both in the bunches and in the berries, But 
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we have, also, often observed vineries planted equally thick 
of plants, without producing crops of any merit. It therefore 
appears, that more depends upon the system of good manage- 
ment than upon the distance at which they should be planted, 
the mode of training, the form of the house, or any of the 
many pvints advocated by some of our theoretical horticul- 
turists. In planting vines, some attention should be paid to 
the situation each should occupy in the house, according to 
the lateness or earliness of ripening of the kinds. Thus, if 
vines of early ripening be planted at that end of the house 
where the flues enter it, and later sorts at the end farthest from 
the fire, the season of grapes will be prolonged for a greater 
length of time; and if this order of arrangement be reversed, 
the crops will be more uniform in their order of ripening. 
Vines of delicate habits, such as the Frontignacs, should be 
planted by themselves, and not mixed with the more hardy 
and luxuriant-growing kinds, as in that case the former would 
be robbed of their share of nourishment by the latter; and 
probably a want of attention to this point may be the cause of 
so many complaints of the want of success in the cultivation of 
the finer kinds of grapes, when planted promiscuously among 
others. Some grapes require a greater degree of heat to 
ripen them in perfection than others, such therefore should be 
planted in pine-stoves, or in separate houses by themselves. 
Speechly, in his “‘ Treatise on the Vine,” justly condemns the 
practice of planting all the different sorts of vines at the same 
distances, and recommends planting in proportion to the natu- 
ral character and qualities of the kinds. Vines planted at 
three or four feet distant, he considers as crowded, and ob- 
serves that, although by this mode a house will soon become 
furnished, yet in a few years time they become cramped for 
room, and are, consequently, rendered less productive. For 
those vines which have a space of twelve feet in height to grow, 
he recommends the more robust kinds to be allowed twelve 
feet distance at their roots, plant from plant, and the less 
luxuriant ones, a distance of six feet from each other. But, 
in order to fill the space to be covered with vines, he purposes 
to plant temporary plants, to be cut out as the permanent ones 
extend in growth. Such temporary plants he advises to be 
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grown .to a good size in large pots, so as to come immediately 
into bearing, and to be so trained as to fill the upper part of 
the house or wall, while the permanent ones are filling the 
lower parts. 


FORCING PEACHES. 


Peaches are frequently begun to be forced in December and 
January, and become ripe in May. Little is gained by com- 
mencing sooner. But for a general crop, most gardeners pre- 
fer to begin by the first of February; and for this purpose, 
they begin to prepare the house during the month of January, 
supposing the trees to be healthy and fully established, and 
that they have not been pruned in November or December, 
when the vines were pruned. About the beginning of the 
month, let the flues be properly cleaned, and such repairs:as 
may be necessary done to the house, the whole of them washed 
with water, and afterwards the walls and flues whitewashed 
with hot lime, to give the whole a neat and clean appearance. 

Supposing the trees to be established, and their wood of 
moderate growth, neither luxuriantly strong nor yet too weak, 
they will of course be sufficiently ripened, having been forced 
the preceding year. If the shoots have been laid in a proper 
distance, and in a regular manner, during their summer train- 
they will require but little pruning at this time. First go 


ing, 


over the whole of the trees, and examine what wood is worn - 


out or nearly so, and if there be enough of young wood to fill 
up such spaces, then remove all or part of such branches as 
are exhausted. This should be done annually, so that it will 
not be requisite to cut out too much at once, as no tree is so 
impatient of severe pruning as the peach. Such shoots as 
are thus laid in to fill up the space occupied by the branches 
removed, should be shortened in, more or less, according to 
their strength, and the size of the space to be filled up, in 
order to cause them to break in such parts, and to push such 
a number of shoots as will fill the space intended as soon as 
possible. The summer shoots should be gone over, and a few 
of such as are near the bottom or middle of the tree shortened, 
or where there is a deficiency of proper wood, to cause a growth 
of young wood to supply any vacancies that may hereafter 
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occur in the tree; but such shoots as are short, stout, well- 
ripened, and nearly of an equal thickness, having a good 
wood-bud at their extremity, and a number of blossom-buds 
arranged along them, should not be shortened, but laid in at 
full length, for from these may be expected the finest fruit ; 
and, indeed, in most cases, it would be useless to shorten them, 
as they seldom have wood-buds, except at their lower and higher 
extremities. Shortening, therefore, unless at a wood-bud near 
the bottom of the shoot, would destroy the whole; for if they 
be shortened any where but at a wood-bud, although the fruit 
might set, still it would come to nothing, in consequence of 
the want of a terminating shoot to draw nourishment for its 
support. 

We are informed by Mr. Patrick Neil, in Hort. Tran., that 
M. Du Petit-Thouars, an eminent French physiologist and 
peach-cultivator, has drawn conclusions considerably at vari- 
ance from this received opinion. ‘‘ He denies the propriety of 
the distinction usually made of wood-buds and flowex-buds ; 
but states, that in the peach-tree for example, each leaf pro- 
duces a bud at its awilla or base; this bud soon becomes 
triple, the two outer proving flower-buds, and the middle one 
a leaf or wood-bud. When this central bud happens to be 
favorably placed, it sometimes developes itself indefinitely, and 
produces the anomaly of a gourmand or robber. He has also 
announced that the embryo flowers of peaches, apricots, pears, 
and apples, are palpably formed as early as midsummer of the 
year preceding that in which they are unfolded, and produce 
fruit. He asserts, that the branches of a mature tree produce 
regularly every season an equal average quantity of embryo 
flower-buds, and that if these fail to be duly developed, it 
must be owing to the low temperature to which they are sub- 
sequently exposed during the winter, or early in the following 
spring.” If he be correct in these observations, the affording 
protection to such fruit-trees in the early spring months, ac- 
quires additional importance, and furnishes one of the best 
reasons yet given for protecting such as are in peach-houses, 
by allowing the sashes to remain permanently on them, as re- 
commended by Mr. Atkinson. 
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Towards the extremities of the trees, provided that they 
have not yet filled their respective places upon the wall or 
trellis, most of the shoots, particularly the strongest, should 
be shortened, in order to cause them to push out shoots to fill 
the space, as they proceed. If this be not attended to, the 
shoots will extend themselves to a great length, and become 
naked and useless. All parts of the trees that appear too 
crowded with shoots, should be regularly thinned out, and the 
whole tree as it were balanced, or regularly supplied, with 
young wood from bottom to top, which, from the nature of 
the tree, will readily be accomplished, if sufficient attention 
be paid to a judicious mode of pruning. 

The pruning being finished, let the whole of the trees and 
trellises be washed or anointed with the mixture, as directed 
for vines, and this should be done carefully, for fear of de- 
stroying the buds, which will now be much swollen. Lay the 
young shoots flat in one hand, while with the other gently 
draw a piece of sponge, dipped in the liquor, upwards (bué 
not downwards), or the reverse way of the buds, two or three 
times, so that all filth may be washed off, andc a good portion 
of the composition made to remain on the trees. The older 
shoots should be well scrubbed, upwards and downwards, to 
remove all filth, and the rubbing continued until the bark of 
the tree is well charged with the composition; indeed, the 
larger branches should be frequently anointed, before the 
blossom begins to expand, to soften their outward bark, and 
leave a greasy appearance upon them. ‘Tincture of Digitalis, 
diluted in water, in the proportion of one ounce of the former 
to three pints of the latter, has been recommended for the 
destruction of the green-fly upon peach-trees; the application 
is made by sprinkling the liquid on the leaves or branches in- 
fested ; and in many cases this is more conveniently applied than 
fumigation with tobacco-smoke. If the trees have any appear- 
ance of mildew, it should be now carefully attended to. The 
points of the shoots should be examined, where the mildew is 
only at this season likely to be discovered, and if it can be 
done without injuring the form of the tree, or removing shoots 
that can ill be spared, the infected shoots should be removed 
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as far down as the disease appears. However, if the shoots 
cannot be conveniently spared in course of the pruning, anoint 
such as are infected with a thick coat of sulphur, made into a 
paint-like substance by soap and water. ‘This will soon eradi- 
cate it, if it has not become constitutional, or does not arise 
from an improper soil; in such cases, the border must be en- 
tirely renewed, and if the trees be much exhausted, they also 
must be removed and fresh ones planted, which may be taken 
either young from the nursery, or established from some of 
the walls in the garden, and carefully removed into the house ; 
but where such is the case, it will be advisable not to force 
the house early, or if it cannot be avoided, allow few fruit to 
form upon such trees as are thus brought in. This will enable 
them to make wood sufficiently strong to secure a plentiful crop 
the following year. 

The pruning and anointing being finished, let the whole be 
neatly tied to the trellis, about six or nine inches apart, ac- 
cording to their strength, with neat pieces of matting, well 
twisted, and moistened in water to add to their toughness. 
The larger branches should be arranged first, and the smaller 
ones laid in between them in regular order, observing, in tying 
the shoots to the trellises, to allow plenty of room for the 
shoots to swell. A general rule is to allow as much as would 
admit another shoot of equal size along with the one tied in. 
This being accomplished, fork over the borders of the house 
carefully, so as not to injure the roots of the trees, and give 
the whole floor of the house a good watering or two with 
liquid manure, either prepared for the purpose, or collected 
where it drains from the dunghill, sufficient to penetrate to 
the bottom of the border. ‘The border outside the house, as 
far as the roots may be supposed to have extended, should 
also be forked up a few inches deep, in order to allow the 
rains to wash down the juices of the dung, with which the 
border should be covered to the thickness of three or four 
inches; this dung should not be too much exhausted, but be 
pretty good, in order to manure the roots. Although we do 
not approve of highly manuring the borders of peach-trees 
upon the open walls, still we think it necessary to feed such 
as are artificially forced with more strong food. Peaches do 
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not naturally grow under glass, and therefore should be arti- 
ficially planted, pruned, and fed. It is a very common prac- 
tice to dig in a quantity of rotten dung into the borders of 
peach and grape-houses ; we have, however, always used liquid 
manure, and consider it preferable, as it can be applied with- 
out injuring the roots of the trees, and answers all the pur- 
poses of manure in any other form equally well, if not better. 
Towards the second week of the month, the house should be 
covered in, that is, the glasses put on, and the house suffi- 
ciently ventilated during the day, to keep the temperature 
nearly equal to the external air, covering up every night and 
always throughout the day, when there is any danger of heavy 
rains or snow. If the sashes be put on before the foregoing 
operations of pruning and dressing commences, the whole may 
be done more comfortably, and in that case, the rains or snow 
will not wash off either the composition put upon the trees, 
nor wet the flues, which should now be kept as dry as possible. 


FORCING PEACHES IN POTS OR BOXES. 


Peaches and nectarines are well calculated to force in pots 
or boxes, which should be large enough to contain at least one 
cubic foot of mould, and constructed like those recommended 
for cherries. The soil should be both much lighter and richer 
for plants in boxes or pots, than that recommended for the 
peach and nectarine borders, and liquid manure should be 
abundantly supplied to make up, in some measure, for the 
confinement of their roots. When established for one season 
in tubs or pots, they are then fit for being brought into the 
houses for forcing, and if managed as directed for cherries, 
plums, &c., will answer every expectation. The plants should 
be first placed in a temperature equal to that of the green- 
house, and afterwards removed into the peach-house or vinery, 
when the fruit is set. They will require copious supplies of 
water at their roots, and the surface of the mould in the pots 
should be covered with rotten dung, still more to exclude the 
action of air upon their roots, and if the tubs or pots be co- 
vered with ropes made of moss or hay, and kept somewhat 
moist, the success will be greater. Trees thus cultivated are 
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sometimes trained to small fan-trellises fixed to the pots, but 
they answer and look much better when trained as dwarf- 
standards, in which form peach-trees always ripen their fruit 
much better than by any mode of training practised. When 
the fruit is nearly ripe, they may be removed to the green- 
house or conservatory, where they will have a good effect, if 
arranged amongst the exotic plants in either compartment. 
Sometimes they are slightly forced, and removed into the open 
air, where they should be partially shaded from the sun for the 
first eight or ten days, and then placed in the flower-garden or 
some sheltered spot till they fully ripen. In this way the fruit 
becomes extremely high-flavored, and of a beautiful color. 
Occasionally, in very warm seasons, the peach and nectarine- 
trees thus treated, if forced very early and plunged out into 
tne open air, will produce a second crop in autumn, similar to 
strawberries or cherries, which have been early forced; but in 
this case, the trees seldom recover from the effects of the ex- 
periment, which can only be considered as a matter of curiosity, 
and not utility. Fruits thus ripened, in handsome ornamental 
pots, vases, or neat architectural boxes, are often placed upon 
the table, with their ripe fruit upon them, where every one 
can help himself; in this way they have an agreeable and cu- 
rious effect. 


FORCING CHERRIES. 


Of all fruits accelerated by artificial means, none are so dif- 
ficult to obtain as cherries, they being apt to shed their blos- 
som without setting their fruit. This is sometimes owing to 
imperfection in the parts of fructification, which we often find 
to be the case also with trees in the open air. The most suc- 
cessful forcers of cherries agree in giving as much air as pos- 
sible, and regulating it as nearly as possible to the state of the 
atmosphere at the time the trees are in blossom, and until the 
fruit be set; thus giving strength to those parts naturally debi- 
litated, and which would be rendered more so if confined in a 
close atmosphere. | 

The sorts most generally preferred for forcing are the May- 
duke, and sometimes the Morella. This latter sort is much 
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improved by being forced, and generally is a better bearer than 
any of those which produce their fruit upon artificial spurs ; 
and from the natural character of this tree, (it bearing its fruit 
upon the young wood of last year’s growth,) it is capable of a 
mode of training more suitable to the confined space of a 
forcing-house than any other. 

Cherries are sometimes planted permanently in a house, 
and trained to trellises, and often as standards planted in rows 
in the middle of the house; planting the tallest plants at the 
back, and the dwarfest next the front: others plant trained 
trees, which are trained upon a trellis against the back wall of 
the house, and plant the front border with dwarf-standards. 
In either case, where the trees are to remain permanently, it 
is necessary to procure such as are healthy, and of sufficient 
height to suit the size of the house. Trees that are two or 
three years from the bud are to be preferred. We would, 
however, recommend that the cherry-house be furnished with 
plants grown in portable tubs, pots, or boxes, and that the 
trees be preparing for that purpose a year or two before forcing. 
They should be selected young in the nursery, but where there 
are many of these trees to be forced annually, we would re- 
commend every gardener to propagate his own. When these 
trees are one year from the bud, they should be taken care- 
fully up, and potted in pots of twelve or fourteen inches in 
diameter at top, according to their roots and strength of the 
tree, or in tubs of the same dimensions, either round or square, 
and if so, to be made upon the principle of our orange-tree box, 
(for a figure and description, see Green-house and Conserva- 
tory), so that they can be taken to pieces more conveniently, 
and the trees taken out without injury. After they are planted, 
either in pots or tubs, let them be plunged in a sheltered but 
not shaded quarter of the garden, and regularly supplied with 
water during summer, and the surface covered with rotten 
dung, both to prevent a too rapid evaporation, as well as to 
nourish the trees. They should remain there until the season 
of forcing, which for cherries is soon enough, to expect much 
return, about the first of January. Such a number should 
then be carefully taken up, and carried into the house, as may 
be either sufficient for the supply required, or to fill the house. 
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But as figs, goosebcrries, currants, raspberries, apricots, and 
plums, may also be introduced into the same house, a portion 
therefore only of the cherries may be taken in at once. They 
should be regularly placed in rows upon the floor of the house, 
which if formed of rich good loam, and forked up, so much the 
better, to allow the roots to penetrate through the holes in the 
bottom of the pots or tubs, which they most probably have 
done already while plunged in the open air. If such be the 
case, care must be taken in removing them, so as to injure 
those roots as little as possible. They will strike root into the 
floor of the house, and will derive a considerable share ot 
nourishment therefrom. To facilitate this, the egress of the 
roots, the bottoms of the tubs or pots should be perforated with 
many holes, proportionably to their size, and in planting them 
not over drained, preferring, instead of broken pieces of pots, 
pieces of fresh turf, which will admit of a sufficient degree of 
filtration, and at the same time not impede the roots in their 
progress through the holes. Such as are intended to remain 
for more than one season preparing in the tubs, should be 
taken up any time before the beginning of the spring, subse- 
quently to their pruning, and such roots as may have pene- 
trated through into the natural soil cut carefully off. This will 
not injure the growth of the trees, but rather throw them into 
a state of greater fruitfulmess. When such a number of trees 
as may he deemed sufficient are placed in the cherry-house, 
draw a little of the mould of the floor of the house round 
them, or plunge them less or more into the border, but not 
too deep; stir up the surface of the mould in the boxes or 
pots, and if no roots appear near the surface, remove a portion 
of it, and supply it with some rich light hazeliy loam, and 
mulch each tub or pot with an inch or two of rotten dung, 
which should be frequently replaced. 

The number of trees to be kept in a state of preparation 
should not be less than one hundred, and accordingly as any 
number are removed into the house for forcing, let a like num- 
ber be added to the stock, so as always to keep up a sufficient 
supply. This number need not always be young trees; many 
of those which have been forced one season, will, it taken 
out of the tubs or boxes and headed down, if in a weak 
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state, their roots dressed, and planted out in a quarter of rich 
light hazelly loam, be, in the course of one year or two at 
most, fit for re-potting; and others, when the forcing has 
not been very early, will be in a good state to force for 
two or more years successively; but such as do not break 
freely and show symptoms of vigor, should be thrown away. 
The same rule which regards cherries, is also applicable to 
apricots and plums. It is not worth while to keep gooseber- 
ries, currants, and raspberries, after they haye borne one crop 
in the cherry-house; they may be planted out in any part of 
the garden where they may be wanted to fill up vacancies, or 
thrown away altogether, as they are so readily propagated, 
and while young, are much better suited for forcing, than when 
old. In arranging the whole in the house, the cherries, plums, 
and apricots require the most light and air, therefore that 
point should be attended to in their arrangement. The rasp- 
berries and currants will grow well in a little shade; and the 
gooseberries, from their dwarf habit, may occupy the front 
line, and thus take up little space, and cause no shade. ‘The 
raspberries may be placed near the back of the house, between 
the pots or tubs of the other trees, and the currants occupy 
the middle, so as to be partially under the shade of the larger 
trees, but not too much to endanger the setting of their fruit. 
These trees are all to be understood as pruned before brought 
into the forcing-house, upon the principles laid down for trees 
in the open air. 

Supposing the house now to be in readiness for forcing about 
the first of the month, proceed by making fires so moderate for 
the first ten or twelve days, that the thermometer shall not 
exceed 50°, and kept to that temperature throughout the day, 
by admitting a plentiful supply of air; after that time, increase 
the temperature gradually to 55°, at which keep it, as near as 
possible, during the remainder of the month. If there be 
much sunshine, it may be now allowed to rise as high as 60° 
or 65°, but upon no account allow it to pass that temperature. 
Large portions of air should be admitted to bring on vegetation 
regularly, on which depends, in a great measure, the success 
of the crop. In forcing any of the fruits under consideration, 
there is much less danger in having the temperature low than 
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otherwise. It should be an object of the forcing-gardener at 
all times to allow a few degrees of rise during sunshine, and 
towards the afternoon of each day; then to throw open the 
lights of the hot-house, to keep the temperature throughout the 
day equal or below that of the night; yet the following is too 
generally the case: fires are kept up during night, and the 
heated air confined so as to exceed the temperature throughout 
the day, whereas the reverse ought to be the case. The nearer 
we approach to nature in the regulation of most artificial tem- 
peratures, the more likely are we to be successful. 

Plentiful supplies of water should be given to the plants, 
particularly over head, with the garden syringe, and the house 
should be steamed every night, by pouring water upon the 
flues, or by other means, so as to keep up a moist tempera- 
ture, which will greatly promote the swelling and breaking of 
the buds. As the trees begin to break into wood, they should 
be supplied with portions of liquid manure to their roots ; there 
is no method of manuring plants in pots so convenient nor so 
effectual. 

Where a regular cherry-house is wanting, we would recom- 
mend a simple structure for the forcing of cherries, apricots, 
plums, and figs. Supposing, as has been directed already in 
planting fruit-trees against walls, that the different sorts of 
fruits have been planted by themselves, we would select a por- 
tion of a southern wall, already furnished with trees in a full- 
bearing state, of the sorts wished to be forced, and against one 
or more trees, erect a portable-house or glass-case, which 
if the walls be furnished with flues, or built hollow, can be 
heated sufficiently; or if they have not been so built, then a 
temporary flue may be introduced through the wall from a fur- 
naze behind, and carried along the surface of the border within 
the house, elevated a few inches above the surface, and made 
to pass through the wall again, and the smoke carried off by 
means of an upright flue carried up behind, and equal to the 
height of the wall. The rafters which support the sashes 
should be fixed to the top of the wall by means of screw bolts, 
which may remain fixed in the wall, and made to pass through 
the end of each rafter, with a nut to keep them secure; these 
rafters need not be heavy, as the weight of the sashes will 
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chiefly rest upon the wall-plate, which will be supported upon 
blocks or piles driven into the ground at equal distances, say 
one under every other rafter, and the space between the sur- 
face of the ground, and such wall-plate to be boarded closely 
with well-seasoned inch deal; which deals should be fixed to 
the piles, by means of screws so constructed as to be readily 
taken out, to allow the whole to be taken to pieces when not 
inuse. The height of this boarding may be from one to two 
feet, which will elevate the sashes so as to be opposite the best 
part of the wall, as well as to admit of their being occasionally 
taken down to admit air. Should the sashes not be of sufii- 
cient length to reach from this plate to the top of the wall, a 
part of the top of the rafters may be covered with seasoned 
boarding, similar to the front; but, in the case of this upper 
boarding, it will be necessary to place the boards in an imbri- 
cated manner, to preclude the rain from getting in. The 
sashes need not be more than three or four feet distant from 
the wall at bottom, as all that is necessary to be done to the 
trees can be done by a careful person inside, or from the out- 
side in fine weather. The materials with which such a frame 
as this is composed should be got up in a neat and portable 
manner. The angles at the ends need not be glass, they 
should be boarded up, and at one end a small door for the 
admission of air, as well as for examining the trees, state of 
temperature, &c. Several of such frames as this, or where 
better can be devised, will be extremely useful in every garden, 
and the sashes may, when not in use for such purposes, be 
employed in ripening melons, cucumbers, &c.; and in autumn 
such frames will be of much use in accelerating the ripening of 
late peaches, grapes, &c., upon the walls, and for preserving 
grapes, that may have ripened, for a great length of time. The 
many useful purposes for which portable structures or glass- 
cases may be used are not yet sufficiently appreciated, we ex- 
pect to see the time when they will be found in every garden. 
In glass-cases, similar to these, cherries have been success- 
fully forced by Mr. Torbron, one of the best practical forcing- 
gardeners of the present day. The temperature and general 
management of the trees in them will be exactly such as is 
already laid down, only, if it be necessary to intreduce the 
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heat by means of flues built upon the surface of the border 
within the frame, the border should be covered with rotten 
dung two or three inches thick, and be carefully supplied with 
water, to keep it in a proper state of moisture; and the border 
in front of the glass-case should also be covered with rotten 
dung, and occasionally watered, but this watering of the ex- 
ternal border will depend upon the state of the weather: care 
must be taken not to be too profuse of water until the fruit be 
fairly set, as it is apt to drop; indeed, we are never sure of a 
crop of cherries until the stones are formed in the fruit. Ifa 
case, such as this, be placed over a space of wall occupied with 
plums, and another over a space occupied with apricots, and 
another of figs, we may expect, under ordinary good manage- 
ment, a plentiful crop of all these delicate fruits at an early 
season, and at much less expense, than by any other means 
whatsoever. ‘The same trees may or may not be forced the 
succeeding year; if they be allowed a year to rest, their future 
crops will be benefited; but if forced every year will become 
habituated to the change of season as it were, and will, under 
ordinary good management, continue fit for forcing for severa! 
years. Since the beneficial effects of heating by hot water, 
as recommended by W. Atkinson, Esq., have been acknow- 
ledged, portable structures may be readily heated, by a com- 
plete set of portable hot-water apparatus, which may be re- 
moved annually at no great expense, and applied to heat that 
part of the wall intended to be forced; and for forcing cherries 
we would say, that it is the best mode of heating that can be 
applied, from its giving out its heat more gradually, and the 
almost impossibility of over-heating the air of the structure. 

The following remarks are from the practice of Mr. Flintel- 
mann, gardener to the King of Prussia, upon forcing cherries. 
The Double May is the sort chosen, and is grafted upon the 
common wild-cherry of the woods. They are planted in good 
garden-mould, with a mixture of vegetable mould, and are 
one year establishing previous to being forced. During this 
time they are placed in a sheltered situation, and fully exposed 
to the sun; during winter their roots are protected from frosts 
by being covered with litter. 
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The following interesting mode of treatment is practised, 
for the purpose of inducing in the trees a disposition to form 
blossom-buds. The spring subsequent to their being planted, 
the blossom-buds are taken off as they appear, and by the end 
of June, or beginning of July, such shoots as have formed 
have their points taken off, leaving not more than six buds; 
these buds, by this practice, become all blossom-buds. 

The exposing them to a degree of cold, previous to their 
being taken in to force, equal to fourteen degrees is considered 
a leading feature in this practice, as well as thinning out the 
flower-buds to a very considerable extent, often to three-fifths 
of their whole number. We may here observe, that the thin- 
ning of the blossom-buds is much too little attended to by 
English forcing-gardeners, and it is not going too far to say, 
that those upon the open walls should also be considerably 
thinned. In the Prussian royal gardens, the temperature 
commences at or about 46 degrees, and during their growth, the 
trees are frequently sprinkled with water, rendered moderately 
warm. The roots also are watered with warm water, of a 
temperature equal to that of water when boiled, mixed with an 
equal quantity of cold. As soon as the plants are placed in 
the cherry-house, they are well soaked with this water, which 
watering is continued till within fourteen days of their coming 
into bloom. ‘The roots, previous to their being brought into 
the forcing-house, are kept perfectly dry for some time. When 
the trees are coming into blossom, the watering over head 
is suspended, but the stems and principal branches are kept 
moist by rubbing them two or three times a-day with a wet 
brush. While the trees are in blossom, the temperature is 
gradually raised to 67 degrees. Air is freely admitted, and 
during bright sunshine, the houses are shaded. In admitting 
air during cold and windy weather, pieces of gauze are placed 
over the parts opened, to break the keenness of the air. The 
temperature of the house is kept steadily between 544 and 652 
degrees, from the time the fruit sets until it has considerably 
swelled previous to stoning; but while stoning, it is low+red 
to 59 degrees for two or three weeks during this crisis. Shading 
is particularly attended to during sunshine, a practice that 
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would be rather novel in this country, but probably done from 
a view to lengthen the period of the flowers remaining in per- 
fection, and thus giving a greater chance for the office of im- 
pregnation being performed, which we suspect is not suffi- 
ciently attended to with us, particularly in the early forcing of 
stone fruits. We have often observed, that when very hot 
days occurred while the cherry-trees are in blossom, even on 
the open walls, that the blossom soon fell and a light crop 
followed, and this too in a particular degree, when the cherry- 
trees were unusually covered with bloom. ‘These two points 
are leading features in Mr. Flintelmann’s practice, namely, 
thinning the blossom-buds, and shading during their expanded 
state, both of which undoubtedly tend to give additional 
strength to the parts of fructification of those flowers, which 
are left. During the period that the fruit begins to swell after 
stoning, till they are ripe, the temperature is raised to 65 
degrees, and during this period, both air and sunshine are freely 
admitted, to color and flavor the fruit. The same intelligent 
foreigner has successfully used rotten saw-dust, or chopped 
moss, to which he adds some unburnt lime pounded, as a pre- 
paration in which to plant his trees intended for forcing. Saw- 
dust we are not aware has ever been used in this country as a 
matter in which to plant fruit-bearing trees, neither has it, as 
far as we know, even entered into compositions for that pur- 
pose, being considered chemically as mere woody fibre; little 
good has been expected from it as a manure, or affording food 
for plants. 

Moss has been brought into notice by Mr. Street, in a com- 
munication to the Hort. Soc. and Gard. Mag., as “ possessing 
a power to some extent of regulating temperature, more than 
most kinds of earth; that is, it resists extreme heat and ex- 
treme cold, and is not apt to lose all moisture suddenly, while 
it discharges a superfluity of moisture. It does not act like 
some rich earths, giving out all its virtues at first, but becomes 
gradually richer in decay, when a fresh supply may be added 
in the same space of pot room.” ‘Those interested in this cu- 


rious experiment should consult the analysis of woody fibre 
by Gay Lussac and Thenard. 
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FORCING FIGS. 


Few houses are built expressly for forcing this fruit. They 
are generally forced in the cherry-house, or planted upon the 
back walls of vineries or peach-houses, and trained in the fan 
manner to the wall, or more generally to a trellis; but as figs, 
under all circumstances, thrive better as standards than other- 
wise, they are also found to succeed better as such in forcing- 
houses, and to succeed pretty well if planted in the middle 
of vineries, as dwarf-standards, under the shade of the vines, 
and in this case often ripen both their spring and autumn crops. 
We would consider it the most eligible method to have them 
in boxes, or large pots, as by this means, they could be re- 
moved at pleasure to the most convenient situations in the 
houses. But where there is the convenience of a cherry-house, 
it will answer equally well for both plums and figs, and a house 
of ordinary dimensions will, under good management, afford 
enough of all these fruits for a large family. 

Figs, in whatever situation, are very subject to be attacked with 
the red spider. Care must be taken to use the garden-engine, 
or Reid’s syringe, with force upon the foliage, and when the 
fruit begins to ripen, as it would be detrimental to the flavor 
of the figs to be much watered, recourse must be then had to 
a painter’s brush, with which to brush the leaves, but this 
must be carefully done, as the leaves of the fig, Jike those of 
the vine and melon, are extremely delicate in their young state, 
upon which the spider is most likely to commit its ravages. 
When the leaves become older, and of course more robust, less 
care is necessary. Few other insects annoy the fig, except the 
coccus or scaly insect, which will do little injury to the trees, 
and may be rubbed off with the finger, or left on till the fall 
of the leaves, and then washed off with soap and water. The 
red spider may also be suppressed by sprinkling the flues, 
when they are pretty hot, with flour of brimstone, or a little 
of it may be sprinkled on the leaves with good effect. 


FORCING CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 


The production of these fruits at an early season of the yeat 
is an object of considerable emulation amongst gardeners, and 
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many contrive to cultivate the former of them all the year 
round. As their general management is so nearly alike, we 
will continue to detail their culture under the same head. The 
beginning of this month is a very good time to commence the 
rearing of these plants for an early crop, but for general pur- 
poses, the first of February, or even the first of March, will 
be more suitable. It has been observed by a practical writer 
upon this subject, that beginning before the first of this month 
is striving hard against the stream to little purpose. If pre- 
parations were made the end of December, or the first week in 
January, so as to sow the seeds by the second or third week in 
the month, the success will be generally greater than by sowing 
a month, or even six weeks earlier. But when cucumbers are 
particularly wanted by a family during all the winter months, 
then it is much better to cultivate them in large pots or boxes 
in the pine-stove, or else in a separate department, in which 
French beans, strawberries, &c., may also be grown with 
tolerable success during the whole of the winter; but under 
common frames or pits, heated only by means of fermenting 
dung, the chance of success will be precarious. Cucumbers 
and melons are forced in a variety of ways; some gardeners 
preferring common hot-beds, others dung-pits in their different 
modifications, and not a few have of late years grown them in 
pits heated by steam. 

Many varieties of pits have been recommended in which 
to grow these plants, that of M‘Phail is amongst the most 
ancient, and has been in very general use, and may be describea 
as consisting of two parts; the frame (aa) and lights (6), 
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which are of wood, and differing notning from those in com- 
mon use for growing these fruits; in the second part is the 
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basement (ccecd), on which the 
| frame is placed, which are flues of 
brick-work, having the side or outer 
walls built open, as shown in the 
section, &c.; round these perforated 
walls, linings of hot dung, or dung 
and leaves are placed, the heat of 
which enters the flues, and heats 
the mould (ce c) in which the plants 
grow. The chief advantages of this 
pit are, that the dung requires no 
preparation before using, and con- 
sequently none of the heat is lost, 
whereas in most other pits, the dung 
requires to be considerably fermented 
before it can be with safety used, 
for fear of injuring the plants by 
overheats, or the admission of rank 
steam, neither of which can be the 
case where this pit is used. It may, 
however, be objected to, on account 
of the first expense in the erection, 
and the greater quantity of dung re- 
quired to produce a sufficient heat, 
owing to its having to find its way 
through the sides and covers of the 
ZA \ flues before it can reach the mould 
Yj | in which the plants grow. But where 
77A.\ neatness and order are looked to, 
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pits of any sort are preferable to dung beds, and this one, if 
partially sunk under the ground-surface, or surrounded with a 
neat wall as high as the perforations in the side walls, will 
have a neat and respectable appearance. 

The Edmonstone pit is calculated either for the cultivation 
of melons, cucumbers, or young pines, and may be understood 
by a glance at the accompanying sketch. Its length is eighteen 
and a half feet, and six 
feet in breadth; the 
height of the back wall 
is five feet, and that of 
the front one, three feet 
nine inches. ‘The heat 
is supplied by linings of 
hot dung, which sur- 
round the pit three feet 
deep and two feet three 
inches broad, and is 
separated from the sur- 
rounding ground by a 
nine-inch wall as high 
as the ground-surface, 
which wall is finished 
with a course of hewn 
stone on the top. The 
linings are covered with 
a wooden cover, which 
is supported by the 
above wall and front 
wall of the pit, and 
which prevents the 
dung of the linings from 
being chilled by rain 
or cold, and completely 
hides all that is so of- 
fensive to the eye in 
ordinary hot-beas and pits where the lining is exposed. This 
pit is in very general use in Scotland, and is described in a 
communication in the Cal. Mort. Trans. To these may be 
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added the early and late forcing-pits, invented and much 
used by W. Atkinson, Esq., and which are intended for general 
purposes, either for growing young pines, melons, cucum- 
bers, or forcing flowers, strawberries, &c. The latter will 
require no farther description than that of the engraving, which 
is in itself sufficiently clear, but the former differing in a 
material point, will require a little explanation. 

The danger often attending the admission of rank steam 
into forcing-pits led to the invention of the accompanying one, 
and it has been found in practice to answer every expectation. 
This pit is sunk under the ground-level, as shown both in the 
section and elevation, and is heated by linings applied in the 
usual way round the sides and ends. The heated air enters 
through the back-wall between the open courses of brick-work, 
but the steam is prevented from entering, at the same time, 
farther than the cavity (C, See Plate), which is formed by 
placing large slates parallel with the walls, and a few inches 
from them. The heat from the front lining enters the front 
wall, which is composed of brick pillars, the spaces between 
them being filled with a large slate, through which sufficient 
heat penetrates, while the rank and noxious steam is kept out. 
This heat is intended to warm the atmosphere of the pit, and 
finds its way into it through the cavity (d), which is left open 
at top. In the process of filling the body of the pit, some- 
times mould, or other matter, may fall into the open cavity (d), 
hut this is easily got out by introducing a narrow hoe at the 
ends, where a provision is made for that purpose, by taking 
out the moveable stone or tile at(B). The advantage of this 
pit is manifest: like those of M‘Phail, rank dung may be 
safely used, but it has this important advantage over such pits, 
that a much less quantity of dung is required to heat them. 
We have seen this pit in operation, and nothing could answer 
the purpose better for which it was intended. Like the pine- 
pits recommended by Mr. Aiton, this pit also is furnished with 
a gutter in front at (E), for preventing the water falling into 
the front linings, and which, without such a provision, would 
chill the heat in them, and in continued wet weather render it 
almost impossible to keep up the required temperature. 
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The following novel method of obtaining a crop of early 
cucumbers, fit to cut in January, is communicated by Mr. J. 
Reed, of Bristol, in the Gard. Mag.; and to those who have 
the opportunity, it certainly merits a trial: ‘‘ On or about the 
20th of September, cucumber seeds, of an approved or known 
sort, were sown on a moderate hot-bed in the open air, and 
treated in the usual manner till they were ready to ridge out. 
This generally happened about the beginning of November, 
at which time the shoots of the vines, in an ordinary vinery, 
were withdrawn from the house, and a dung-bed formed on 
the floor in the usual way. After placing the frame and mould 
on the bed, it may be left without the lights till the rank 
steam has passed off. After this, the plants being placed in 
the hills, and the sashes put on, the following are the leading 
features of management during winter. Make fires in the 
evening, so as to warm the air of the house to from 56° to 60°, 
and in very severe frosts it may be raised to 70°. In the 
mornings of the coldest weather and shortest days, make a 
strong fire, so as to raise the heat to nearly 70° when the 
house is shut up. About eight o'clock, and from that time to 
half past nine, give plenty of fresh air, by opening the front 
sashes and top-lights, after which, and during the remainder 
of the day, give plenty of air to the cucumbers, by tilting the 
sashes in the usual way. In mild weather, and during sun- 
shine, the lights may be taken entirely off the cucumbers for 
some hours each day; and immediately after forming new 
linings, the top-lights may be taken down a little all night, to 
permit the escape of any rank steam. The advantage of this 
mode of growing cucumbers during winter, is the comparative 
certainty of an early and good crop at one-third of the trouble 
and expense of the common method out of doors. The ex- 
' pense is lessened by no covering up being required, and by all 
the labor attending the renewal of linings, &c. &c., admitting 
of being done in wet weather. The vines may be introduced 
in the beginning of March, (a very usual time of commencing 
forcing for a regular crop,) and will break regularly in conse- 
quence of the genial steam of the dung. In April, the beds 
may be removed, as by that time the shade of the vines will 
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be too much for the cucumbers, and by that time plenty of 
cucumbers will be in use from the beds out of doors.” 

We would suggest the necessity of keeping the glass, both 
of the roof of the house and the sashes of the frame, as clean 
as possible, as the rays of light will have to pass through 
both. The nearer that the plants can be kept to the roof of 
the house, the more light will they enjoy, and be less liable 
to be drawn up weakly, the only objection we see to the pro- 
cess. 

In preparing to cultivate cucumbers and melons, either upon 
beds composed of dung only, or of fagots to be heated by 
means of dung-linings, it will be necessary, in the first place, 
to prepare dung wherewith to form a seed-bed. For this pur- 
pose, such a quantity of good fresh dung should be procured 
as will be sufficient, after being well fermented, to form a bed 
about five or six feet wide, and three and a half or four feet 
long, and about five feet high at the back, and four at the 
front, upon which to place a one-light frame, which will be 
sufficient for the purpose of rearing seedling cucumbers and 
melons for any ordinary family. ‘The dung for this purpose 
should be under the process of fermentation for a sufficient” 
time to allow the fiery heat and rank steam to be fairly ex- 
hausted, during which time, it should be frequently turned 
over, and well mixed at each turning, so that the whole body 
of dung will heat equally when put up into the bed; this is of 
much consequence, as if not done before the beds are made 
and the seeds sown, it cannot be done afterwards, indepen- 
dently of which, the heat will be more permanent and equal. 
The length of time that the dung should be thus in a state of 
preparation, must be determined by the state of the weather, ~ 
and the quality of the dung. In building the seed-bed, let 
the dung be well shaken with a fork, and regularly laid up 
one course above another, and well beaten down with the back 
of the fork, but not trodden with the feet. When it is of suf- 
ficient height, place the frame upon it, and put on the glass, 
which may be covered up with mats, either single or double, 
which will help to draw up the heat. When this is sufh- 
ciently up, level the surface of the bed, and to guard against 
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accidents, from too much heat or noxious steam, let the whole 
surface be turfed over, the turfs being laid with the grassy side 
undermost, and beaten well with a spade or turf-beater, to 
render the joints as close as possible. Then cover the whole 
with any light mould, or rotten tan, to the thickness of six 
or eight inches, upon which to place the pots with the seeds. 
This covering should be as dry as possible, as it is much easier 
at this time to water, if too dry, than to render it dry, if too 
wet, the sun at this season having little power to evaporate any 
superabundant moisture. The seeds may be sown in small 
pots, or shallow pans, filled with rich light mould, and covered 
to the depth of two inches, and placed upon the surface of the 
bed. As the heat rises, the pots or pans may be either plunged 
deeper, or still kept upon the surface, accordingly as the heat 
of the bed may be more or less strong. ‘The bed, from this 
time forward, must be regularly covered every night with mats, 
either single or double, according to the state of the weather 
and the heat of the bed. No air need be admitted, until the 
heat in the bed begins to rise and the steam begins to appear ; 
but, upon the appearance of steam, and the young leaves of 
the plants, care must be taken to tilt up one end of the sash, 
less or more, to allow the steam to pass freely off: this must 
not only be attended to during the day, but during the night 
also. If the air be very frosty, or the winds cold, then the 
ends of the mats should be allowed to hang over the opening, 
that the air may be broken, and not allowed to blow with 
force upon the tender plants. Throughout the day, when the 
light is tilted up for the admission of air, a thin piece of mat 
should be hung over the opening, for the wind to pass through 
before reaching the plants. In covering up at night, care should 
be taken not to allow the ends of the mats to hang over the 
sides of the frame, particularly after the linings may have 
been applied, for when this is not attended to, it often occurs 
that the noxious steam from the dung will be so confined that 
it cannot escape, and be thereby conveyed into the frames, and 
destroy the plants. 

The temperature of the seed-bed should be kept up to from 
65° to 75°, but a few degrees of difference are not of that im- 
portance which is usually attached to it; indeed, the plants will 
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not hurt in any temperature varying from 60° to 80°, provided 
the transitions from both extremes do not occur too frequently, 
and at the same time too suddenly. After the seeds are sown, 
the bed should be carefully watched, for fear of the mice, which 
will begin to abound in the frame-ground about this season, 
and, if not kept down, will be very destructive, both to melon 
and cucumber-plants. When the seeds are sown, cover each 
pan or pot with pieces of glass, or a bell-glass, taking care to 
remove it as soon as the young leaves begin to expand. As 
the plants appear above ground, if the mould in the pots 
appear to be dry, give them a little water that has stood for 
some hours in the bed, or which has been brought to a tem- 
perature equal to that of the bed, or nearly so; but be careful 
not to give much ata time. If the heat in the bed becomes 
too violent, then, if the pots or pans have been partly or 
wholly plunged, draw them up a little, or take them up alto- 
gether, and stand them upon the surface until the bed declines 
in heat; without this precaution, the roots of the plants would 
pe liable to be destroyed by too much heat. As the plants 
begin to grow, admit air in a sufficient quantity, at all times, 
into the bed, to guard against drawing the plants up weakly, 
and remove the mats as soon after sun-rise in the morning as 
possible, to give the plants as much of its invigorating influ- 
ence as possible. 

If the bed be not placed in a situation extremely well shel- 
tered against cutting winds, it will be necessary to protect the 
linings with reed-mats, hurdles thatched with straw, or bean- 
haulm, or such like materials; for, when the wind is allowed 
to blow violently against the bed, the heat can never be de- 
pended upon, and will never be uniform. Sometimes a fine 
steady heat will be blown out of a bed of such small dimen- 
sions in a few hours; and, if not blown out altogether, will 
be blown from one corner to another, consequently one part 
will be too cold, while another is too hot, and the plants will 
be all endangered, and perhaps some, if not all, totally de- 
stroyed. In building a seed-bed at this season, it is advisable 
to make it at least a foot or fifteen inches larger than the 
frame; this allowance can be readily cut off, when it is found 
necessary to apply linings; and if, in forming the bottom of 
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the bed, there be laid a toot or eighteen inches of branches or 
fagots under the dung, it will render the bed less liable to be 
injured by damp. 

When the plants are a little advanced, with the seed-leaves 
about half an inch broad, which they should be in five or six 
days after their first appearance, they are then fit for being 
transplanted into nursing-pots, to acquire sufficient strength to 
be afterwards planted out on the bed where they are intended 
to produce their fruit. 

Before proceeding to plant them into nursing-pots, it will be 
necessary to have the pots and a sufficient quantity of rich 
dry light mould, chiefly decomposed dung from an old hot- 
bed, and vegetable mould well decomposed, carried the day 
before it is to be used into the frame, that the whole may be 
of equal temperature, for the young plants to experience as 
slight a check as possible in their removal from the seed-pot 
to that of the nursing or succession one, which pots should be 
about three and a half or four inches diameter at top, and as 
much in depth. Let the pots be filled about one-half with the 
earth, then turn the young plants carefully out of the seed-pot, 
breaking the fibres as little as possible. Place three plants in 
each pot close to the sides, so that their young leaves may 
rest upon the top of the pot, then cover their roots with the 
mould, carefully rubbing it fine with the hands, and filling 
the pots nearly up to the brim. The deeper the young plants 
are placed in the pots now, the better; for they wili push 
out roots all the way up the stem from the original roots, as 
far as the surface of the mould inthe pot. The mould should 
be dry, and, in filling it in, not by any means pressed, but put 
in quite loose, and the whole should have a gentle watering 
over-head with a fine-rose watering-pot, which should be con- 
stantly kept in the frames at this season full of water, which 
should be of a temperature, as near as can be, to that of the 
atmosphere of the frame. ‘This being done, stir up the sur- 
face of the bed and replace the pots, either plunged or half- 
plunged, according to the state of the heat in the bed. Keep 
up now a brisk heat, by means of linings round the sides of 
the bed, so that the temperature within the bed may be kept 
to about 60° or 65° in the night, and a few degrees of a rise 
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in sunshine. The great objects to guard against at this season, 


are too much rank steam, and an excess either of heat or cold. 
Air should be admitted as freely as the weather will permit, 
that the plants may not be drawn up too weakly. The bed 
should not only be examined morning and evening, but also 
once or twice throughout the day, until the plants get a little 
stronger; if the roots be in danger of being destroyed by too 
much heat, take the pots upa little; and if too cold, plunge 
them a little deeper into the bed. As soon as the first seeds 
are above ground, a few more should be sown as a substitute 
in case of accidents, and this second sowing should also be 
succeeded with a third, and so on. In ten or twelve days 
after this seed-bed is put up, it is probable that the heat will 
be beginning to decline; this should be watched for, and, upon 
the least appearance of it, a lining of well-fermented dung 
should be applied to one or more sides of the bed, as may be 
judged necessary; this lining should be protected in the same 
manner as has been directed for the bed, by covering it round 
with reed-mats, long littery dung, or bean-haulm, which will 
not only keep the bed and lining perfectly dry, but will also 
prevent the wind from blowing the heat out of it. The lining 
thus put round, should be from fifteen to eighteen inches thick, 
and a few inches above the bottom of the frame. It should 
not, however, be built either too thick or too high at this 
time, lest it throw too much heat suddenly into the bed, and 
thereby endanger the plants. The inside should be examined, 
and a little fresh dry mould laid all round the inside of the 
frame, to prevent the admission of too much steam; for although 
a certain portion of steam is necessary for the welfare of the 
plants, so as to keep up a moist warm atmosphere, yet too 
much would be attended with danger ; upon examining the bed 
in the morning, a sufficient quantity of steam should be found 
to appear like a fine dew all over the plants, and hanging in 


beads upon the under side of the leaves. In ten or twelve — 


days after the first lining is applied, it may be necessary to 
apply it to the remaining sides, which will revive the heat of 
the whole, and if covered over also with any dry littery matter, 
to resist the cold cutting winds, and cold rains or snow, it will 
keep up a sufficient heat for some time longer. 
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By the end of this month the plants will be fairly established 
in their nursing-pots, that is, if the seed were sown about the 
first of the month. As soon as they have formed two rough 
leaves, the bud that is to produce the shoots or runners will 
appear between the two leaves; this embryo shoot should be 
taken out, either with the point of a knife, or carefully pinched 
out with the finger and thumb, but so as not to injure the 
leaves of the plants. This shortening, or stopping, as it is 
called, will render the plants more stocky and strung, and will 
cause the emission of a number of other shoots, which will be 
more prolific, and they in their turns, when stopped, will not 
fail to show plenty of fruit; whereas if this first shoot were 
allowed to proceed without stopping, they would probably run 
two or three feet without showing fruit, and would be both 
sterile and slender. Some gardeners, however, consider this 
shortening or stopping the plants in this young state to be a 
matter of little consequence, and allow them to run to three 
or four joints before they stop them. 


FORCING STRAWBERRIES. 


Strawberries are brought to early perfection in every de- 
scription of forcing-house, pit, or frame, with more or less 
success, which, in a great measure, depends upon the plants 
being properly prepared before bringing into the house, of pro- 
per sorts, upon the soil being suitable, and during their growth 
being bountifully supplied both with air and water; the latter 
in perhaps more abundance than for almost any other plant 
which we force. Many sorts of strawberries force well, but 
the Alpines, Bath Scarlet, Grove End, Scarlet, Roseberry, and 
Common Scarlets succeed best, and are most generally chosen 
for that purpose. 

Young plants, that is, runners of the preceding year, are 
almost universally preferred, and are potted in April, two or 
three plants in a pot of eight inches diameter, and six inches 
deep. These are plunged in the earth all summer, giving 
them plenty of water and keeping them clear of weeds, where 
they remain till taken into the forcing-house or pit. But the 
runners of the same year, taken off in July, and planted in 
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pots of the above dimensions, are found often to naniaihagia 
these latter should be plunged in the open bone 
brim, being shaded after planting for a few days, till tl 
have eradk: root, and afterwards watered as they may require 
till autumn, when the pots are partially covered with rotter 
tan, or long litter, to prevent the pots from being broket’ by 
the expansion of the damp mould within them; they are thus 
left till spring, when the covering is removed, and the surface 
of the pots is stirred up; part of the mould is also removed, and 
replaced with some very rich loam, highly manured; the ground 
also among the pots is stirred up to clear it of weeds. During 
summer, the flowers, as they appear, are carefully cut away 
with a pair of finely pointed scissars, as soon as they appear to 
be forming, this is practised as long as they continue to #p- 
pear; the pots, and ground round them, being kept clear of 
weeds and frequently watered. Here they remain till they are 
wanted to remove into the house or frame. For a large family, 
not less than one thousand pots will be required to be always 
in a state of preparation, for the purpose of keeping up the 
supply; and, when taken in, such as are of a weakly appear- 
ance should be rejected. 

Alpines are found to succeed best when raised from seed 
sown in January, (or before,) in boxes or large pans, placed 
ina mild heat. In spring they are gradually hardened, and 
are potted off in May, in pots of the same size as those above- 
mentioned, placing three or four plants in each. During sum- 
mer, they are kept in a cool and shaded situation, plunged up 
to the brim or nearly so, and, if the weather be dry, are sup- 
plied with water, and sometimes with liquid manure, which is 
applied to the surface of the pots, taking care not to spill any 
upon the foliage. They are, likewise, kept clear of weeds, and 
in October, when they are coming into flower, they are put 
under shelter. Cold frames, if such can be spared for them, 
are preferable to any thing else; placing the pots closely toge- 
ther, to occupy as little space as possible, and covering the 
floor on which they stand with coal ashes, to prevent, as much 
as possible, the entrance of worms. During their stay in this 
situation, if they be once or twice watered with lime-water, 
the worms will be destroyed. They are to remain here til} 
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required to be removed into the forcing-house or pit. Such: as 
are the earliest and fullest in flower, should be removed in 
November into a slight hot-bed prepared for them, and if they 
remain here till their fruit be set, they may be removed into 
the pine-stove or succession-house, and placed upon shelves 
erected as near to the glass as possible. These shelves are 
generally suspended by wires, or slight brackets of iron, fixed 
into the under side of the rafters of the house, directly above 
the footpath, or such parts of the house, as the water spilt in 
watering the strawberries will not fall to injure the pines. 
Each pot is placed in a pan, both to prevent an unnecessary 
loss of water, as well as to keep the roots moist and cool; 
strawberries, by this means, may be had during the winter 
months with tolerably good success. 

But for a more general crop of this esteemed fruit, the be- 
ginning of January; the beginning and middle of February ; 
the beginning, middle, and end of March are much the best 
seasons for beginning to force. At these seasons, the plants 
in pots still remaining in the open borders, covered with litter, 
rotten tan, or any preferable substitute, and such Alpines as 
still remain in the cold frames, particularly such of them as 
have not come into bloom, or such .as have had their flowers 
cut out of them, should now be brought in, in regular rota- 
tion. ‘The number of pots introduced at once being in pro- 
portion to the stock potted, or the demand for the fruit. 

The pots should be well cleaned, and all dead or decayed 
leaves removed; the surface-mould in the pots carefully stirred 
up, and a part removed, the pots should then be filled up with 
rich yellow fresh loam, well manured with rotten dung. Place 
each pot in a pan, and give them a little water, if at all dry; 
and once or twice during their period of forcing, give them 
a watering with the drainings of the dunghill, or water in 
which sheep or cows’ dung has been steeped. Jor the general 
crops of strawberries to be forced, if there be the convenience 
of frames and dung, they will be much improved by being 
kept in them till the fruit be set; but if there be the. conve- 
nience of a cherry-house, or peach-house, beginning to be 
forced, a few weeks in either of them will be a good situation 
for them. Indeed, the temperature of the cherry-house is the 
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most natural for the strawberry, and in such a temperature 
the crops will be more certain. They may be removed to 
the pine-stove to ripen off, and thereby be improved in flavor, 
at the same time that they make way for a succession crop 
being brought into the cherry or peach-house. They may be 
also successfully forced in a flued pit, or in a pit warmed by 
external linings of dung, or dung and leaves, or they may be 
grown well in common frames heated by the same means, only, 
in this latter case, they are attended with more trouble. Where 
they are to be extensively forced, a range of pits will be found 
the most convenient and suitable place, as they can then be 
plunged into a mild bottom-heat, which, if not too warm, will 
keep both an equality of temperature and moisture round their 
roots, which is of the utmost consequence to all plants of 
rapid growth in pots. In such compartments, a regular-tem- 
perature can be kept up, varying from 50° to 55°, and not to 
exceed 60° until the fruit be fully set; after that, the tempera- 
ture may be allowed to rise gradually to 65° and 70°. During 
the growth of these plants, while in blossom, and while swelling 
their fruit, an abundance of water should be given them, and 
continued until swelled to their full size; after which, it should 
be gradually withheld, so as not to injure the flavor of the 
fruit; but this change of moisture, like that of temperature, 
should not be suddenly effected, but withdrawn by degrees. 
Nothing is so injurious as those sudden changes of tempera- 
ture and moisture, which we see so frequently practised. 

In whatever way strawberries are forced, it is of material 
consequence to them, that they have air admitted to them in 
large portions, particularly while in flower and while the fruit 
is setting. Hence the advantage of pits for them, where they 
can be managed, as far as regards this important object, as well 
as suited with a temperature to their respective stages of growth. 
Strawberries, unlike most other perennial plants, will not force 
well above one season; but this is an object of little conse- 
quence, the means of always procuring young plants being 
so easily attained ; and, as such is the case, a fresh supply should 
be prepared annually. 

When the crops are gathered of those brought earliest into 
fruit, they should be thrown away, but such as have been forced 
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into fruit at a more reasonable season, should, after the crop 
is gathered, be carefully taken out of the pots, and plunged, 
with their ball entire about their roots, in a sheltered border, 
where they will, particularly the Roseberry, Grove End, and 
common Scarlet, produce a good crop in the September follow- 
ing, when other strawberries are scarce. The rains of the 
latter end of July, and beginning of August, are extremely 
favorable for the growth of the fruit, which cannot fail to be 
an acceptable addition to the Alpine, which is the only straw- 
berry in fruit at that time. Where provision has not been 
made, by potting a sufficient number of young plants, then re- 
course must be had to such as are older. In this case, young 
plants established in the open ground, during the previous 
season, may be carefully taken up in autumn with good balls, 
and potted in pots of dimensions suitable to the sizes of the 
plants, and, after being well watered, may be kept in reserve 
for removing into the forcing departments when wanted; but 
in this case, it will be attended with more success, if they be 
not brought into vegetation till March, or, at all events, the 
middle of February. 

To prolong the season of this fruit as much as possible, a 
variety of sorts should be potted at different times, and plunged 
in different situations, and as they begin to show a disposition 
to bloom, should be picked out and removed to temperatures 
agreeably to their habits and state of growth. By such means, 
where there are many forcing departments, this useful fruit may 
be had at all seasons of the year. The Alpines appear best 
suited for a late crop in a cold shaded situation in autumn, and 
are amongst the best for bringing into a state of vegetation 
earliest in the hot-houses or pits. The Scarlets are found to 
bear a greater degree of heat than any other, but do not set 
their fruit so freely in the short and cloudy days of winter as 
the Alpine. 

The soil in which strawberries to be forced seem to thrive 
best, is a strong and very rich loam, well manured with rotten 
dung, and, in potting them, to place two inches of rotten dung 
in the bottom of the pots. 
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FORCING ASPARAGUS. 


Asparagus was one of the first culinary vegetables accele- 
rated by artificial means. ‘The London market was supplied, 
before the middle of the seventeenth century, with forced as- 
paragus, at an early period of the year; and it is still brought 
to Covent Garden market during the winter, in greater per- 
fection than to any other market in the world. It is brought 
to perfection in a variety of ways, from the beginning of No- 
vember until it comes in, in the open ground. Asparagus re- 
quires a much less degree of temperature to produce it in per- 
fection than almost any other vegetable, and is much sooner 
injured by a strong heat, particularly if attended with much 
steam. In preparing dung, therefore, for forming beds on 
which to place the roots, or for external linings, more than 
ordinary care should be taken to have it well prepared, that is, 
by having it repeatedly turned and fermented, until the greatest 
part of the rancidity of the dung shall have evaporated. 

The most general mode of forcing this esteemed vegetable 
is, by making dung-beds, in the usual way, about three feet 
high, of well-prepared dung. When they are finished, put on 
the frames and lights, such as are generally used for growing 
cucumbers and melons; in this state the bed should remain till 
such time as it has thoroughly attained a regular heat, and has, 
what is technically called, well sweated itself. When this has 
taken place, level and tread the surface regularly over. If 
there be any apprehension of a violent heat taking place after 
being thus prepared, the surface should be covered with turf 
cut thin, and so placed, with the grassy side undermost,. that 
the joints may so unite with a slight beating with the back of 
a spade, as to prevent the steam from rising into the bed, 
which would be extremely detrimental to the crop ina state of 
vegetation. However, unless the heat is suspected to become 
too strong, by the dung not being properly prepared previously 
to forming the bed, this covering will be rather detrimental to. 
the heat that is really necessary, by preventing it from rising, 
and may, in such cases, be dispensed with. The bed thus 
prepared should be planted with the roots, which are gene~ 
rally taken from the asparagus-beds in the garden, and, as 
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was directed in the Culinary Garden, should have been co- 
vered in autumn with littery dung, leaves, or similar preven- 
tives, to keep out the frost. 

It is immaterial of what age the roots may be, provided that 
they are strong and vigorous, and have produced a good crop 
of strong shoots the preceding season. Some gardeners lay 
much stress upon the age of the roots, some recommending 
roots of two years’ growth and upwards. We have, however, 
found strong healthy roots of thirty years’ growth succeed 
equally well with those of four or five years’ standing. Cer- 
tainly, roots above four years’ growth, are to be preferred to 
those under that age. 

The roots should be carefully taken up, injuring the long 
fleshy fibres as little as possible, and removed to the prepared 
bed, which should, previously to the plants being placed upon 
it, be covered with a few inches of dry light sandy earth, no 
matter how poor, rotten tan or loamy sand will answer equally 
well, When this stratum of mould is laid on, and levelled 
over the surface of the bed regularly, begin at one end of the 
bed, and place the roots closely together in regular order, 
keeping the crowns uppermost, and all of them as nearly level 
as possible. A bed of three lights, and of the ordinary di- 
mensions, will require not more than six hundred roots, if 
they be young, but a much less number of old and larger ones 
will fill it; this must depend, however, entirely upon their 
size, older ones, of course being larger, fewer will be required, 
and a frame of the usual size of three lights, will, under ordi- 
nary good management, produce a dish every day for nearly 
three weeks. The roots being thus placed should be covered 
with some finely sifted light dry mould, and sprinkled first thinly 
over them, to allow of its filling up the spaces between the 
roots; after this thay should be covered with any light mould 
or rotten tan, to the depth of four or five inches. The bed 
being thus finished, should then be covered with the lights. 
Should the heat become too strong, the glasses may, at any time, 
if fine weather, be taken entirely off during part of the day, 
which will allow the rank heat to escape, and, until the buds 
begin to vegetate, cannot injure the roots; but this will seldor 
happen, if the dung has been properly prepared before using 
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If the heat should not come freely, keep the glasses shut down, 
until it rise and the buds begin to vegetate; after which air 
should be admitted as freely as possible, and, after the buds 
begin to appear above ground, if the weather will permit, they 
should be removed for as long a time as possible each day, or 
as much air given, in less favorable weather, as can be done 
without injuring the shoots with frost, in order to give both 
color and flayor, as well as strength to the shoots; if this be 
not attended to, the shoots will be drawn up weakly, without 
color or flavor. 

On the continent, attempts have been made to blanch the 
shoots of asparagus, to render them more delicate. Should 
this be desirable, the lights may be shaded with mats or other 
means, to give the desired effect; but with us, the better they 
are colored at this season, the more they are held in esteem. 
When the buds are sufficiently grown to be fit for use, they 
are to be gathered as recommended for gathering this crop in 
the open air, using every caution not to injure the buds still 
under ground. ‘The mould should be cleared away with the 
finger or knife, and the shoot cut out near its bottom, and the 
mould replaced. It is seldom that asparagus, while forcing in 
dung-beds, requires much water, the natural moisture of the 
steam will be found nearly sufficient. Should the bed appear 
dry, however, a slight watering may be given with a fine-rose 
waterpot, the water being brought to a temperature nearly 
equa! to that of the air in the bed. When the bed heats vio- 
lently, a copious watering should be given and repeated, to 
prevent the roots from being scorched with the heat. 

If the temperature of the hed during the night keep to 50°, 
and throughout the day, by the addition of sun-heat, to 60°, 
the heat will be perfectly sufficient; when, however, it falls 
below 48°, and from that to 45°, linings must be applied. 
Asparagus will grow in a temperature of some degrees higher, 
but unless forced to accelerate the crop, for the purpose of 
answering the demand on a particular day, it will be more 
advisable to keep to the temperature of from 50° to 60° 
during the whole process. 

Asparagus is successfully cultivated during winter in pits 
heated by steam, fire, or hot water, made to circulate in 
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pipes through the pits, where dung, leaves, or tan, are not 
readily procured, or where the pits are placed contiguous to 
the culinary forcing-houses; and, where neatness and order are 
attended to, these means will be preferable to dung-beds, as 
from the nature of their materials and structure, they have no 
very inviting appearance when placed out of what has hitherto 
been called the melon-ground, which has generally more the 
appearance of a dung-yard than any other appendage to a well- 
ordered garden. Where economy is an object, and plenty of 
dung to be had, the success will be complete upon such beds 
with little trouble or expense; but where neatness is more an 
object, any of the other means will answer equally well, under 
the same treatment already laid down for dung-beds, only, from 
the nature of fire-heat by means of hot flues, water must be 
given to the roots in sufficient quantity to keep the mould 
always in a state fit for vegetation; not that the roots of as- 
paragus, or any other perennial root similar to it, require that 
share of food, which is supposed by some to be derived from 
the mould in which the roots are placed during their period of 
forcing, but to keep it in a state sufficiently moist to promote 
that genial atmosphere, in which almost all plants prefer to 
live, as well as to keep the degree of moisture equal at their 
roots, and not to have them scorched up by the heat of the 
flues. It is seldom necessary, for the production of this vege- 
table, to have recourse to such a degree of heat, as to require 
the flues to be kept hot so long as to give a sufficiency 
of moisture to the atmosphere of the pit, by pouring water 
upon them; for which reason, the necessity of giving it to the 
mould becomes the more apparent. Pits heated by means of 
steam can be readily steamed, or kept in a moist state, by 
allowing a part of it to escape in the pit, at such times as may 
be deemed necessary; still it may occur that water may be 
required at their roots also, although in a less degree. The 
pits heated by means of hot water made to circulate through 
them in pipes will answer every purpose of the above, and 
although not yet in general use, will, in all probability, be 
generally adopted in all forcing-gardens, particularly in pits 
for the acceleration and maturation of fruits, culinary vege- 
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tables and flowers, as they are proved to answer every purpose 
of steam, without the expense of erection or after-keeping. 

Asparagus may be cultivated upon beds formed of fagots, 
heath, or any like material, and heated by means of external 
linings of hot dung; in such cases, there will be a material 
saving of dung, as one bed of fagots will produce two or three 
crops in one season. As soon as one crop is cut, clear off the 
old roots and mould, and throw them away, they are consi- 
dered as useless, no leaves being allowed to form, of course 
no buds would follow, and replace the bed with fresh ones. 
In using such beds, it is advisable to turf them over, to prevent 
the mould falling in among the fagots, as well as to prevent the 
roots from sinking in inequalities, and to keep the roots from 
being too much dried or burnt by the heat. In whatever way 
asparagus, or most other plants are forced, too much bottom- 
heat should be guarded against, and every means used to admit 
the heat to ascend in sufficient quantity to warm the atmosphere 
of the bed or house in which they are placed. 

Upon the supposition that a bed or pit has been planted 
about the beginning of the month, another should be got in 
readiness to be planted in like manner towards the middle, and 
preparations for a third to be planted towards the end of the 
month. When a large supply is wanted, a bed should be 
planted every ten or twelve days, from the beginning of No- 
vember till the end of March, when the last put up will con- 
tinue to yield till it be produced in the natural ground. 

Cover the frames or pits with mats at night, according to the 
state of the weather, but remove them always during the day, 
after the shoots are above the ground. 


FORCING FRENCH OR KIDNEY-BEANS, 


The kidney-bean, being a native of India, is only had in per- 
fection with us inthe warmer months of summer. It cannot be 
ventured in the open air till all chance of spring frosts is over, and 
it is destroyed by the first frost in autumn. To prolong the 
season of this vegetable is a desideratum in most families, who 
have the means of cultivating it, and the opulent citizens of 
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London, and other rich and populous cities, are supplied with 
it by the market-gardeners, who find it to their advantage to 
bring it to market as early as possible. From the natural 
habits of this plant, it is well calculated for cultivating in a 
high temperature, and those who have the means of a pine- 
stove can produce it in high perfection; more humble cultiva- 
tors, however, manage to produce it very early upon beds of 
hot dung, flued pits, &c. 

It is most generally cultivated in the pine-stoves, being a tem- 
perature exceedingly well suited to it; for which purpose large 
pots, and more often boxes or deep shelves are placed in 
these compartments for the reception of the plants, which 
should be sown in pots or deep pans, as thick as they can be 
placed together, in light rich mould; but to render the opera- 
tion of transplanting less injurious to them, the bottom of the 
pots or pans should be filled with rotten dung pressed closely 
down, over which a thin stratum of fine light rich mould 
should be placed, on which to plant the beans. They 
should be covered two inches with the same rich mould, and 
well watered. When this is finished, remove them to the 
shelves of the pine-stove, or upon trellised tables placed ove® 
the flues, at that part of the house most remote from the fire. 
These tables or trellises should stand five or six inches clear 
of the flue. In a few days they will vegetate, when plenty of 
water should be given them, keeping them rather moist than 
otherwise. When they are fairly above the mould, remove 
them to a situation in the house, where they will be near the 
glass, and as much exposed to light and air as possible, so 
that they may not be drawn up too rapidly. This should be 
attended to throughout their culture, as if drawn up weak 
and straggling, the crop will be scanty, and the plants sickly. 
After standing a few days in such a situation, to become stocky 
and furnished with roots, they are then in a fit state to trans- 
plant into the pots or boxes, where they are to remain to per- 
fect their crop. They may be at this stage of growth much 
strengthened, and rendered more productive, by being planted 
out into small pots, of the size generally known by the name 
of small forty-eights, one plant in each pot. They should 
remain here for a fortnight, by which time the roots will have 
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multiplied, and the plants have assumed a stocky stout ap- 
pearance. Upon finally removing them into the pots or boxes 
where they are to remain, care should be taken to injure their 
roots as little as possible, and the dung which was placed in 
the bottom of the seed-pot or pan will be found useful in form- 
ing a ball at the root of each plant, by which means they will 
sustain little, if any check, in their removal. The boxes or 
pots into which they are finally planted should be filled nearly 
half full of good rotten dung, such as that from an old cucum- 
ber-frame, or some similar to it If in boxes, they should be 
a foot in depth, and of such lengths and breadths as are most 
convenient for the situations in which they are to be placed, so 
as to take up as little room as possible; and if pots be pre- 
ferred, they should be nearly ten inches in diameter, and a 
foot deep. After being half filled with dung, according to the 
directions already given, cover it with an inch and a half of 
very rich loam, upon which stand the plants, three in each pot, 
and about the same proportion in the boxes; fill in with mould, 
such as is already directed for placing under the roots, till the 
stems of the plants be covered up to the leaves; or, if they be 
a little drawn, about half way up their stems, leaving space 
within the pots for a further addition of mould, as the plants 
proceed in growth. After planting, they should be supplied 
with a moderate share of water, brought to nearly the tem- 
perature of the house, to settle the mould about their roots. 
This should be administered to them as oceasion requires, 
keeping them rather damp than otherwise, but not so as to en- 
danger their damping off. This is necessary to keep them free 
af-the* ved spider and thrips, both of which, particularly the 
former are very annoying to them, and if not watched care- 
fully, will not only deste the plants themselves entirely, but. 

will attack every other thing in the house. Water is one of 
the means of keeping down this enemy, and it should be given 
them with some force from the syringe; flour of sulphur may 
be sprinkled over the leaves, either dry or mixed with the 
water with which they are sprinkled, the strong heat of a pine- 
stove will ignite the sulphur, and completely destroy the spi- 
ders. The thrips is destroyed by fumigations of tobacco. 
As the beans advance, small branches should be stuck into 
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the pots or boxes, in order to support the plants; and where 
they shew a disposition to become climbing or straggling, top 
them a little, which will induce them to throw out lateral 
shoots. 

The sorts most generally preferred for forcing are, the Dun- 
colored, Early-negro, and Speckled-dwarf; and, for succes- 
sional crops, should be sown every fortnight or three weeks 
from this time till March. 

French-beans are also successfully cultivated in flued-pits, in 
common dung hot-beds, and, in both cases, are first reared in 
seed-pans or boxes, and when about three inches high, are 
pricked out for good, in rows across the beds, which are pre- 
pared for them, of light rich loam and nearly half-rotten dung, 
or where it can be had, rich vegetable mould. They are 
treated, as to watering and supporting, in the same way as if 
in the pine-stove, watching carefully the progress of the red 
spider and thrips, which must be subdued by the same means 
already recommended for those in the pine-stove. The trou- 
ble, however, of growing them in hot-beds is such, that few 
attempt it so early in the season, neither is the fruit so fine 
nor yet so plentiful, as when produced in either a pit or stove. 

The Karly-dwarf white, from its dwarf habit, is preferred 
for pits or frames, and so is also the Early yellow, and Early 
black, as being next in point of dwarfness; neither of them, 
however, is so prolific as those recommended for the stove. 
Great care must be taken to cover every night with mats, or 
other means more convenient, for a slight degree of frost would 
prove fatal to them at this season. ‘Their extreme tenderness 
is not so well suited to the hot-bed frame, where the degrees 
of temperature are liable to changes, from a variety of causes 
over which the cultivator has no control, and which he cannot 
either foresee or resist till it be often too late. 

The temperature, in pits or frames, in which kidney-beans 
are grown, will require to be kept up to 65° throughout the 
night, and 75° throughout the day, both taken as the maxi- 
mum. It will be more convenient in pits or frames to accom- 
modate them with air, therefore this should be attended to at 
all seasonable times. A free circulation of fresh air, plenty of 
water, and a high temperature, all of which can be obtained 
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in a pit heated by fire, steam, or hot water, will produce 
iil crops of beans. When the plants are in full bear- 
g, they will be much invigorated by having an application of 
liquid manure applied to their roots, and also once or twice 
during the growth of their fruit, and even while in blossom. 
Kidney-beans are sometimes grown in vineries and peach- 
houses; in the former they are liable to be too much shaded, 
and in the latter, the red spider, of which it is difficult to keep 
them entirely clear would be dangerous to introduce, as the 
tender leaves of the peach, when once attacked with that in- 
sect, are sensibly injured by it; besides, either of these de- 
partments is much better suited for strawberries than for beans. 


FORCING POTATOES. 


This valuable root, although capable of being preserved 


from one season to another, is nevertheless required in a young 
state at the tables of the rich nearly three-fourths of the year, 
and various modes have been tried to produce this esteemed 
root at an early period of the year. A slight degree of tem- 
perature is found sufficient for the purpose; but, like many 
other exotic vegetables, it is extremely impatient of frost. In 
the open air, it is one of the first that indicates the tempera- 
ture of an autumnal night. In cultivating it at this early sea- 
son, care must be taken to protect it from the effects of a low 
temperature, by carefully covering with mats every night. 

The most general and successful mode of accelerating this 
crop is upon beds of hot dung. For this purpose, a quantity 
of dung should be prepared, by repeated turning and ferment- 
ing, until all the rankness evaporates; and when in a proper 
state to build into a bed, it should be put up to the height of 
three and a half or four feet, and the lights put on. In a few 
days it will be fit to receive the plants, which should be pre- 
paring, while the dung is undergoing the necessary fermenta- 
tion, by being cut and partially dried, and then planted into 
boxes or pots in some light dry mould, and placed in any of 
the hot-houses then at work, or in a cucumber-frame; they 
will have sprung two or three inches during the time the dung 
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and bed are preparing for them, and when the bed is judged 
to be in a fit state for their reception, let a quantity of light 
mould be placed upon the surface, four inches thick, upon 
which place the young potato-plants, the roots of which will 
have made some progress, and cover them up nearly to the 
leaves with the same sort of mould; it is of no consequence 
whether it be rich or not, provided it be light and dry; the 
more sandy it is the better. Place them in rows about ten 
inches apart, and five or six inches apart in the row. Proceed 
in this manner till the frame be filled, after which, give the 
whole a gentle watering and shut down the lights; from this 
time forward, they will require all the air that can be admitted 
to them with safety during the day, and carefully covered every 
night with mats. As may be deemed necessary, refresh them 
with water, and frequently examine the mould towards their 
roots, to see that it is kept in a proper state of moisture, with- 
out which they would make little progress and produce a scanty 
crop. ‘The temperature, if kept about the same as has been 
already directed for the asparagus-beds, will be found suffi- 
cient. 

After the same manner they may be grown upon beds com- 
posed of fagots, and managed as recommended for asparagus. 

The names of potatoes are so arbitrary, that it is difficult 
to name such sorts as may be best fitted for early forcing. 
The kinds generally used by us, during our practice, were the 
Early Ash-leaved, Early Cockney, and a sort much culti- 
vated round London, known by the name of Foa’s Yellow 
Seedling, after a person of the name of Fox, a celebrated 
grower of that vegetable. 

Potatoes, if not improved by being transplanted, are evi- 
dently not injured by that process; we have uniformly, for 
many years, grown them to the height of three or four inches 
in pots or boxes, placed in the forcing-houses or early melon 
or cucumber-frames, and afterwards transplanted upon a bed 
prepared for them, as noticed above; and when circumstances 
prevented that mode, we adopted that of springing them in a 
basket or box mixed with mould, and afterwards planted out 
upon the beds where they were to remain. This we have also 
done with our earliest crops, planted out in the open borders, 
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hardening them by degrees to stand the weather in April and 
May, with a little protection at night. 

The forcing of potatoes at an early period of the year has 
been noticed by few writers upon horticulture, until the ap- 
pearance of the Transactions of the Horticultural Society ; 
we therefore will make a few extracis from that voluminous 
work, which, fron its size and the richness of its embellish- 
ments, however creditable to that body, is certainly from those 
causes beyond the reach of readers in moderate circumstances. 

Mr. Knight cultivates potatoes upon hot-beds in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘ The varieties of potatoes,” he says, “ which 
are well calculated for early forcing, begin to vegetate before 
Christmas; and it is of consequence to preserve the germes and 
roots first emitted from injury, where a crop of good potatoes is 
required before the end of May. 1 therefore plant my potatoes 
in pots of about six inches in diameter in January, (a single 
potato in each,) and the pots are then placed in the ground, 
and covered with litter to protect them from frost, and in this 
situation they remain till the hot-bed be ready to receive them, 
In the mean time, the excitability of the plants is not at all 
expended, on account of the low temperature in which they 
vegetate; and, therefore, when plunged into the hot-bed, they 
instantly shoot with excessive rapidity, and in a few days 
begin to generate tubers. One stem alone should be suffered 
to grow in each pot, for where more remain, the tubers are 
smaller, and the crop is not increased in weight. When the 
plants grow in small pots, the gardener will have apparently 
the advantage of being able to take out the largest potatoes, by 
inverting the pots, without materially injuring the fibrous roots ; 
but this practice will rarely be found eligible, because the 
plants, having the range of their roots confined to the limits 
of the pots, soon occupy the whole of their pasture, and there- 
fore do not produce their tubers in succession, as they will 
under common circumstances. The lights should be drawn 
off during the day, when the spring is far enough advanced to 
permit this being done without injury to the plants; and early 
in May the pots may be taken out of the hot-bed, which may 
be employed for other purposes; and as it must necessarily 
have been kept very dry during the latter period of the growth 
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of the potatoes, it will generally afford a strong heat when 
well watered. I confine my plants (which are naturally of a 
very dwarfish growth) to small pots, because, under this mode 
of culture, the tubers acquire maturity sooner, and are better ; 
but the crop is not so heavy, as where the roots are permitted 
to extend more widely; and therefore, where a larger but rather 
later crop is required, the best plan is to put the tubers to 
vegetate in small pots, and from these to remove them, with 
their roots and germes uninjured, to the hot-bed. I tried the 
effect of placing a few tubers (half a dozen only) on the floor 
of my cellar, disposing them just in contact with each other, 
and as soon as the germes were about four inches long, a hot- 
bed was made to receive them. ‘This experiment succeeded 
perfectly, and as it is not attended with so much expense and 
trouble as either of the preceding methods, it will be found 
in many cases the most eligible. All that appears necessary 
to obtain an early crop, is to advance the growth of the plant 
as much as convenient under a low temperature, so as to avoid 
all unnecessary expenditure of its excitability, and, conse- 
quently, to preserve its germes and roots as much as possible 
uninjured by transplantation.” 

The only real difference between Mr. Knight’s method, and 
that which we have practised for upwards of twenty years, as 
described above, is that he commences vegetation in a low tem- 
perature, and ours is commenced in rather a higher degree of 
heat; his reason is to prevent expending the excitability of the 
plant. Our success has, however, been so complete, that we 
question much if this excitability be injurious to the potato, by 
our keeping them always in nearly the same temperature. 

Several writers in the same Transactions adopt methods simi- 
lar to the following, for procuring young potatoes. That of 
Mr. Ashworth is given in the following words: ‘In the be- 
ginning of April, a number of large potatoes are selected, and 
Jaid up in a dry airy room; they are turned over four or five 
times during the summer, and all shoots which they make are 
taken off as they appear. These are used for the seed, and are 
planted in succession from the beginning of September to the 
end of December in boxes, in the following manner: In the 
bottom of each box, a layer of light vegetable mould, four 
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inches deep, is placed, on which the potatoes are laid ak 

two inches apart, and these are covered with another la eae 
the same mould, and of the same depth. On the Bees: 
this second layer, potatoes are again laid, and then covered as 
before; this is repeated until the box be full. The boxes: may 
be kept in any of the fire-houses, or in a warm back shed, 

and in three months from the time of planting, young potatoes 
fit for use will be formed. It is to be observed, that the young 
potatoes thus obtained are much inferior in quality to those 
produced by vegetating plants ; but as it is scarcely possible to 
bring forward potatoes in beds so soon, this plan is ; 
w hen considered as a means of obtaining a luxury at so & y 
a season.’ 

This simple method will afford young potatoes, eth, 
at a season when they cannot be had by any other means, and 
may be adopted by those, who have not the convenience of 
hot-beds or hot-houses. The boxes placed in any ordinary 
cellar will produce them; and if placed in a stable, or any 
other building where the temperature is mild, they will be 
produced in considerable quantities. They have been culti- 
vated in boxes, planted in the usual way, and placed in hot- 
houses, but are not found to answer so well as on beds of hot 
dung. 

Substitutes for forced potatoes have also been had 
to, and we know of none better than a small potato, about yr 
size of a pigeon’s egg, which is often imported into this coun- 
try from Holland, by some of the Dutch residents in this 
country. The merits of this potato are, that the skin is very 
delicate, and the size that of a middling-sized forced potato, 
and is much superior to forced potatoes, which are usually 
used before they are ripe, and are therefore waxy and of an 
unpleasant taste; whereas this potato, being fully ripened, is 
mealy, and of a delightful flavor, in fact excelled by few of 
our finest potatoes, when grown in their greatest perfection. 
It is planted in the spring in the open garden, and treated 
exactly as other potatoes are, and when ripe in autumn is of 
the size above described. It is kept in heaps covered with 
straw, and afterwards with mould, as is usually done by our 
general crops of that root; and sometimes left m the ground 
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where it grew, and covered with litter to exclude the frost: in 
this case it is dug up fresh as wanted for the table. During 
winter and spring it is sent to table, and when washed the 
outer skin readily separates from a finer and close glossy inner 
skin, which must be carefully preserved in undergoing the 
necessary culinary operations of dressing. They should never 
be peeled, nor scraped with a knife, but only this outer skin 
removed by the finger and thumb while washing, or with an 
half-worn soft brush. Few can discover the deception, and 
often, when young potatoes from the hot-beds, and those de- 
scribed have been placed upon the table, the difference was 
not recognized until tasted, and the preference has been uni- 
formly given to the Dutch sort. 

It is particularly necessary to state, that this potato should 
be grown in a soil of a light sandy nature, resembling the na- 
tural soil of Holland as near as possibie. In stiff strong clayey 
soils it does not succeed, neither in the quantity of crop nor 
quality of the roots. It is also a difficult matter to procure 
this potato genuine from Holland, the Dutch being not over 
particular in executing their orders with nicety, so far as re- 
gards sending the genuine article wanted. ‘The cultivators of 
bulbs are not unacquainted with this fact. ‘The most certain 
way is to employ some person resident there to purchase them 
on the spot, and export them to this country. Indeed, when 
a correspondent is residing in Holland, it is much the best 
way to have a few bushels imported annually for use. The 
seed tubers should be imported, if not annually, at least every 
second year, as they naturally degenerate when cultivated 
here for more than two years. The quality of the potato is so 
extremely delicate, that it soon becomes unfit for this impor- 
tant purpose, when grown in a cold, wet, or strong soil. 

The late Dr. Noehden, in a communication to the Horticul- 
tural Society, gives the following method of preserving pota- 
toes for winter use, as a substitute for young ones. Not that 
it is to be preferred to the use of the Dutch potato described 
above, butis deserving of being made known, as it may lead 
to some experiments upon this important subject. ‘ By young 
potatoes,” he says, ‘ are generally understood those tubers 
which have not attained their full age and growth, In this 
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stage, the substance is generally finer grained, and more cohe- 
sive, than when they are farther advanced ; they are what is 


called waxy, and differ in taste from those that are full grown. 
If they could be preserved in this state through the winter, for 


the use of the table, it would doubtless be an acquisition, and — 


something of this kind I have seen attempted. When the 


general crop of potatoes was gathered, at the usual period of 


their harvest in autumn, the small tubers, which are frequently 
disregarded and left to their fate, were picked out and collected. 
They were deposited in a box, between layers of sand, and 
thus kept till December. At this time, the box being opened, 
they were found in perfect preservation, and fit to be dressed 
for the table. ‘To give them all the appearance of young po- 
tatoes in a side dish, the tender skin on them was to be pre- 
served, for peeling them would have destroyed that effect. It 
was recommended for that purpose, when they were to be 
used, to soak them previously for a certain number of hours, 
in water, and then to toss or shake them in a piece of rough 
flannel or baize, between two persons, backwards and for- 
wards, or rub them between the hands; by which operation, 
the coarse outer covering is loosened, and the skin remains 
clean and delicate, so as to exhibit all the exterior of young 
growing potatoes. On trying them upon the table, I found 
that some had, really, the fine waxy taste of young potatoes ; 
but that others, and perhaps the greater part, though resem- 
bling the former in size and looks, had entirely the grain and 
flavor of the old potatoes. That difference is, undoubtedly, 
to be ascribed to the different states of maturity, at which the 
one and the other had arrived. The mealy ones, although 
equally diminutive with the others, had, in fact, reached their 
full age, and possessed, accordingly, the qualities which that 
age would give. Those of a waxy texture were unquestionably 
much younger, and had not come to maturity when they were 
taken from the ground. They were in that condition, which, 
by the taste, determines the name of young potatoes. If this 
be so, (and every probability seems to attend the reasoning,) it 
may be concluded that it is feasible to preserve young potatoes 
in the manner described, if they be gathered young; but to 
distinguish those which are so in the common harvest, in au- 
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tumn, from those which only appear so, would be difficult. 
The idea, therefore, presents itself of planting potatoes ex- 
pressly for that use, which must be done at a later period than 
this vegetable is generally planted, let us say two months 
later, in June instead of April. 

«* When the general crop is matured and gathered in October, 
those will be still in their young state, their grain will be still 
fine, and their texture close; and if thus taken up, and pre- 
served, according to the method suggested, it can hardly be 
presumed that, when brought to the table in winter, they will 
be greatly different in quality from that when they were 
gathered. They will in every respect be young potatoes, pro- 
bably not much inferior, if at all, to those raised on a hot-bed ; 
for it does not appear that this mode of keeping them has 
any effect in promoting their maturity, at least not to any per- 
ceptible degree. The sand employed should be of as barren 
a nature as can be procured, and, if possible, contain little or 
nothing of the vegetable stimulus. When the tubers are taken 
out of the ground previously to their maturity, they will not 
readily sprout, or emit roots, which circumstance is a security 
for the success of the method in question.” 

Undoubtedly, by this late planting, waxy potatoes will be 
produced, because they are not fully ripe; but planting in 
June will not produce a crop of potatoes, at all similar in size 
or consistency, to be mistaken for young ones in winter. The 
laws of nature in this respect are curious: it is wonderful to 
see the exertions made by her to hurry forward, to overtake 
such of the children of her care, as may, either by accident or 
design, be detained behind their compeers. It is a well known 
fact, that many plants, natives of Alpine regions, spring up 
quite perfect in their structure, produce flowers and seeds, and 
mature the same in the short space of as many days, as the 
same species of plant, cultivated in our gardens, do in as many 
weeks. ‘The practice, in some parts of England, is not to 
plant the general crops of potatoes till June, still they are far 
from being small, or like young forced potatoes. 

Where potatoes are planted in frames or pits, sow thinly a 
little short-topped radish. ‘They will come in for use before 
the potatoes will be injured by them, and will be making the 
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most of the bed. The seed should be sown in, as soon as 
the potatoes are planted; and if steeped for a few hours, pre- 
viously to sowing, in milk-warm water, it will hasten the g ger- 
mination. 


. ; 


FORCING PEAS, 


Few horticulturists have attempted to force this vegetable to 
any extent, or to produce it at any season much earlier, than 
that in which it ripens in the open borders, under the happiest 
circumstances; the rambling habit of this plant being pro- 
bably the chief objection, as requiring more room than is 
wenerally found convenient to spare in our forcing compart- 
ments. They are, however, sometimes grown in the border 
of a peach-house, to a limited extent, and found to produce 
their fruit tolerably well; they are also found to succeed, by 
being sown in October, in pots or boxes, and transplanted 
into others at the time they are to be placed in that compart- 
ment. They may be cultivated in pits, planted in pots, and 
kept in a progressive temperature, according to their stages of 
growth, beginning at 40°, and rising gradually to 60°, at 
which temperature their blossom will set, and afterwards gra- 
dually risen to 65° or 70°, at which point they will ripen coi] 
fruit. 

It is expected that the introduction to our gardens of Mr. 
D. Bishop’s excellent dwarf early pea will give quite a new 
feature to the forcing of this vegetable, its diminutive habit 
and great earliness being extremely well calculated for growing 
in pits, or in pots in hot-houses. One important part in the 
cultivation of peas, even in the open borders, is their trans- 
plantation; and in any endeavour to accelerate them by artifi- 
cial means in any forcing structure, it must be particularly — 
attended to, as the most likely means of making them more — 
prolific, as well as to prevent their running too much to straw. 
Air is important for their growth in any structure, and will 
prevent them likewise from being drawn too much to straw, 
as well as preventing the sila, which, iu a close moist at- 
mosphere, would be extremely injurious to them. When the — 
plants have attained a size, and are producing blossom, their 
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top shoots may be shortened, which will lessen their tendency 
to grow to straw, and bring forth additional sustenance towards 
the formation of pods. 


FORCING BEANS. 


Beans may also be forwarded by the same means as peas, 
although not generally practised; they will succeed better than 
any of the sorts of pea hitherto tried for that purpose. The 
early small Mazagan, the dwarf cluster, or fan, are the best 
kinds. The former should be topped, as is done in its general 
culture. The latter, from its humble growth, will not take up 
much room; both should be transplanted as directed for peas. 


FORCING RADSSHES. 


In order to have radishes as early as possible, recourse must 
be had to the assistance of hot-bed frames, by which means 
they may be had in perfection from December till they can be 
procured from the natural ground. During winter, hot-beds 
of moderate dimensions should be put up of dung or leaves, 
about two feet high, just sufficient to promote the germination 
of the seeds, and to forward the plants moderately, without 
drawing them up slender, &c. When the bed is put up, cover 
it with about six or seven inches of light garden-mould, upon 
which sow the seeds, not too thick, but regularly over the bed. 
For a three-light frame, sow one light with the true short- 
topped early-trame radish, and the other two with red and 
white turnip-radishes for variety, keeping each sort separate. 
If the bed be formed of leaves alone, or of dung, which may 
not be wanted when this crop is off, a little lettuce-seed may 
be sown along with the radishes, which, if the former be care- 
fully gathered for use, the lettuces will have a good chance to 
succeed them, and come in seasonably in spring. When the 
crop of radishes is gathered, the frame and lights will probably 
be wanted for other purposes. When they are removed, hoop 
the bed over with stout rods, and cover with mats at night, 
and in bad weather, until the young lettuce get strong. The 
seeds of the radish, from its nature, require to be buried much 
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deeper than that of the lettuce, therefore, in sowing, sow the 
radishes first, and slightly beat them down with the back of a 
spade, so as to dispose of the seed in as equal a manner 
possible, as far as regards the depth. Cover them = 
inch with some fine mould, either sprinkled over them with t the > 
spade, or sifted over them through a coarse rudder; then ‘sow . 
the lettuce-seed thinly, and cover it carefully about a q 

of an inch. Radishes succeed very well by sowing at hl | 
time a thin crop of salmon, or long-rooted radish, in one light; 


A 


and the other two with turnip-rooted radish, as above, for the . | 
principal crop, and sowing regularly all over the bed a P 
crop of the short-topped sort, which will come in before q 
others, and will be gathered for use before it injures the crop 
of the other sorts. In this case, no other sort of seed, ad | 


lettuce, should be sown. When the plants appear, give 
a large share of air, either by tilting up the lights in eold rc 
weather, or removing them for a few hours every fine day. 
After they have been up a few days, thin them regularly out, 
to admit of their having plenty of room to grow to their proper — 
size, as well as to prevent them drawing too much, and spoil-_ . 
ing each other. At this thinning, they "should be left at about | 7 
an inch square; when the heat begins to decline, let it be re- 
newed, as occasion requires, with linings of hot dung or leaves ; 
let water be given in such a quantity as the state of the bed 
and weather may require, observing to let the chill be taken 
off it first, by adding a sufficient proportion of hot water, or 
standing the water in pots in some of the hot-houses now at 
work. To keep up a regular succession of radishes at this 
season, if one bed be put up about the beginning of the 
month, let another be also got up by the end, or first week in 
February. At this season, young radish leaves are often used 
as an ingredient in salads, mixed with mustard, cress, &c.; 
where this is required, a bed should be put up every fortnight, 
and the young tops will be supplied from the thinnings of the 
plants, leaving still a sufficient crop to come to maturity on 
the beds. 

The frames will require to be matted up at night, or other. 


wise covered, so as to guard against all accidents from frost, 
or the like. 
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FORCING MUSTARD AND CRESS, 


Mustard and cress, unless when grown upon an extensive 
scale for the market, are seldom grown at this early season in 
hot-beds, as in most families, the consumption is so small that 
it would not repay the trouble and expense, unless grown in 
small frames of one light or two, together with rape and other 
salads, that are used in a very young state. Most gardeners 
find a supply more conyeniently procured, where there are hot- 
houses, by sowing them in flat pans, boxes, or pots, and 
placing them over the flues, or on the footpaths of their 
forcing-houses. 

These seeds soon vegetate in almost any temperature, and 
will arrive at perfection in any light soil. Rotten tan and 
vegetable mould are most generally used for this purpose, upon 
which the seeds are sown rather thickly, and sometimes covered 
with half an inch of the same sort of mould, or left uncovered ; 
by the latter plan, they are less liable to be gritty, or have 
earthy particles mixed with them, which are not easily washed 
out. For this purpose, boxes about four or five inches deep, 
one foot broad, and of any convenient length are used, and 
answer many other purposes extremely well, such as propa- 
gating plants by cuttings, rearing tender annuals from seed, 
&c. These boxes are filled with any light mould, and placed 
over the flues, or in any convenient part of any of the forcing- 
houses. The seeds are sown in them, and watered; in a few 
days the salad is fit for use; one box of the above size sown 
with mustard, and another with cress, will produce enough for 
any ordinary family for three days. There should be a num- 
ber of such boxes, two of them sown every third or fourth day 
during this month. If placed over the flues, in a stove or 
other house of high temperature, they will require plenty of 
water every day; but in houses of lower temperature, less 
water should be given, as they are apt to damp when too 
thickly sown, and kept over watered. 

Where the consumption is great, or where there is not the con- 
venience of hot-houses, these salads may be produced in hot-beds 
put up purposely of dung or leaves; a slight heat will produce 
them, but not so rapidly as when in a greater. Beds of two 
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feet high, covered with rotten tan or vegetable mould, or eyen 
fine sharp sand, to the depth of four or five inches, n 
which sow the seeds thinly in rows across the bed, keepiz 
each sort separately. As soon as the plants vegetate, give them 
plenty of air, and give water as occasion may require ; but 
much less will be required in hot-beds than in hot-houses, for 
fear of the crop damping off. Along with them, may also be 
sown a little chervil (where vinta), rape, or any other salad- 
plants of like habits. Cover slightly at night with mats, or 
other covering when the weather is severe, but admit as much 
light as possible, by removing the covering early in the 
morning. In gathering the crop for use it should not be 
pulled, but cut neatly off with a sharp knife, holding the tops 
of the plants in one hand, and cutting them off about half 
their height with the other. They should be carefully washed, 
and placed in a clean salad-basket, but not allowed to remain 
in the water longer than necessary to clear them of any par- 
ticles of mould that may be attached to them; neither should 
they be gathered long before using, as they will lose much of 
their flavor by the first, and soon lose their tenderness by the 
second mode. They should also be kept separate, and an 
equal portion of each sent from the arden. 


FORCING CARROTS. 


Carrots may be brought to early perfection by being sown on 
a hot-bed of dung, or leaves, any time this month. A mild 
temperature is only required, and a bed of two or two and a 
half feet will be found sufficient for this purpose. When 
formed to that height put on the frame, and when the heat 
is up, earth it over with some very light dry sandy loam, or 
vegetable mould, to the depth of seven or eight inches. If 
the seeds, previous to sowing, be well rubbed between the 
hands, with a mixture of sand or dry mould, it will cause 
them to separate more readily, as, from their singular construe- 
tion, they are apt to stick closely attached, and therefore, with- 
out this precaution, would be difficult to sow regularly upon 
the bed. After being thus rubbed, they should be mixed with 
a postion of light dry mould, say three times their own bulk, 
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and in this state put into a large pot or box, and rendered 
rather damp by water, and then placed in a melon or cucum- 
ber-frame, or in any of the hot-houses at work. In a few 
days the seeds will have germinated, and when they are in this 
state, take them to the bed, which is supposed now to be ready 
for their reception; sow them carefully, and cover lightly with 
fine dry light mould, to the-depth of a quarter of an inch. 
This promotion of the germination of the seeds will forward 
the crop considerably, and when the heat begins to decline, 
apply gentle linings. When the seeds are up, admit plenty 
of air, as already directed for mustard and cress, when the wea- 
ther becomes mild enough not to injure them. By the end 
of February, or beginning of March, the frame and lights 
may be removed, and the beds covered at night, and in bad 
weather with canvas or mats, supported by means of hoops 
placed over the beds. The Early Horn and Altringham sorts 
are to be preferred for this purpose. 


FORCING MINT, TANSEY, AND OTHER HERBS. 


Mint, both for salads and mint sauce, will be wanted in 
most families. Tansey is not now so generally used as for- 
merly, but still some families hold Tansey pudding in high 
repute, particularly in the north of England. For the pur- 
pose of having these plants in perfection in winter, and early 
in the spring, it is necessary to plant some of their roots upon 
a slight hot-bed of dung or leaves, protected by frames and 
lights. A bed of the same size as has been recommended for 
carrots, will be found perfectly sufficient for this purpose, upon 
which place six or eight inches of dry light mould of any sort, 
on which to place the roots pretty thickly together, so as to 
take up as little room as possible. When the roots are all 
placed in the frame, cover them with mould of the same de- 
scription. Give water as occasion requires, and admit at all 
times plenty of air; by the middle or end of next month, the 
frames and lights may be removed, if wanted for other uses, and 
the plants protected by hooping the beds over, and covering 
with mats or canvas. When Tarragon is in request in a green 
state, it may be procured in the same manner; a three-ligh: 
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frame will produce enough of all of these herbs for any ordi- 
nary family. When the crop is all gathered, or no longer 
wanted, the roots of the mint and tansey should be gathered 
up and thrown away, as by mixing with the mould or dung they 
would become troublesome weeds if dug into the ground; and 
as they are so easily procured, their loss will be of no con- 
sequence. a Dl 

Mint may also be potted in large pots, and placed in any 
of the hot-houses at work, and four or six large pots will pro- 
vide a supply for an ordinary family. 


FORCING RHUBARB. 


Rhubarb is found to be much improved in flavor by being 
blanched, as well as effecting a saving of sugar, in rendering 
it agreeable to the palate when dressed. In blanching rhu- 
barb, the plant is more or less accelerated in its growth, and 
therefore may come under the denomination of being a forced 
vegetable. However, before the idea of blanching it occurred, 
or at least before it was put in practice, it had been forced in 
a variety of ways for many years. The agreeable acidity of 
the foot-stalks of the leaves, which are the parts used, toge- 
ther with their nearly approaching in flavor to gooseberries 
while in an unripe state, renders rhubarb an article of garden 
produce in much demand, at seasons when the other cannot be 
got, unless in a preserved state. Probably the medicinal pro- 
perties of rhubarb may be beneficial to many constitutions, 
and may be admitted into the very small catalogue of pleasant 
medicines; but, without deciding that question, there are few 
tables at which rhubarb does not appear, in shape of tarts, 
during its season, which, in the open ground, is of short dura- 
tion, in consequence of the extreme rapidity of its growth. 
To obviate this, and similar cases, has long been the anxious 
endeavour of the gardener; in few has he succeeded so com- 
pletely as with the plant before us, and with so little trouble. 
According to the doctrine of Knight, rhubarb, like most other 
perennial herbaceous plants, contains within itself, during win- 
ter, all the organizable matter, which it expands in the forma- 
tion of its flower-stalks and leaves, and requires neither food 
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nor light to enable it to produce either of them; all it requires 
are heat and moisture. If the roots of such plants be removed 
entire, as soon as their leaves become lifeless, they will be 
found to vegetate, after being placed in situations sufficiently 
warm and moist, as strongly and vigorously as if they had re- 
mained in their first position; but they will of course only con- 
tinue to live to produce one crop of leaves, unless their leaves be 
allowed to perfect themselves under natural circumstances, to 
collect sufficient nutriment for the future demands of the plant ; 
therefore we find rhubarb (as is also the case with asparagus 
and sea-kale) to produce those parts of their leaves, stalks, 
&c., which are used in culinary preparations in perfection, 
without their endeavouring to push out fresh roots to collect 
nourishment from the mould in which they are placed. 

The roots of rhubarb dug up entire, at any period after the 
decay of the leaves of the preceding season, and carried into 
any forcing-house, there placed upon the surface of the borders 
in any conyenient place, and supplied with plenty of water, 
will produce a reasonable quantity of leaf-stalks for use during 
the whole winter months; and by this simple means, we can 
obtain this desirable esculent from the end of November till it 
comes in again in the open ground. 

In removing these roots, it must be done with as large balls of 
earth as convenient, not that they require the earth to nourish 
them, but it is the means of equalizing the degree of tem- 
perature and moisture round their roots, and prevents them 
from being dried up by the action of the air. They may 
readily be blanched in any situation, by covering them with 
mats, supported by hoops or large pots, such as are used for 
sea-kale, only larger, or in default of these, boxes may be placed 
over them, so as to exclude the light; or they may be equally 
cultivated by placing the roots upon the surface of a pit o: 
common frame, formed of hot dung or leaves, and covered with 
wooden sashes, or the glasses put on, and kept closely covered 
with mats or soft hay, straw, or any other light material. The 
roots placed in a cellar, or any other spare house, when the 
temperature can be kept a little above that of the open air, 
will be found to produce a good crop, and come in before that 
in the open ground. Rhubarb may also be successfully forced 
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at any season after November, in the ground, where it is grown 
for a general crop, by placing deep boxes over the roots, and 
covering them with hot dung or leaves, as is usually practised 
for sea-kale. By this means, it can be had all winter, where 
there is not the convenience of a hot-house or vinery, in which 
to place it, but of course it will be attended with a little more 
trouble. The boxes for this purpose should be made of half- 
inch boards, and jointed close, so as to exclude the rank steam 
of the dung from getting in to the young shoots. 

Knight has practised forcing this vegetable with success, by 
digging up the roots of young plants early in winter, and placing 
them in large and deep pots, each pot being made to receive 
as many as it would contain. Some fine sandy loam was then 
washed in to fill entirely the interstices between the roots, the 
tops of which were so placed as to be level with, and about 
an inch below the top of the pot. ‘These pots were covered 
with others of the same size inverted upon them. They were 
then placed in a situation in the vinery, where nothing else 
would prosper being so much shaded; there, they were co- 
piously supplied with water, the plants vegetated strongly, 
and from each pot he was enabled to obtain three successive 
crops; the leaf-stalks of the two first crops being crowded so 
closely as nearly to touch each other over the whole surface of 
the pots. As soonas the third crop of leaves was broken off, and 
a change of roots became necessary, those were removed from 
the pots, and a fresh supply put in. The roots that produced 
the said crop were planted out in the open ground, their tops 
being covered about an inch with mould, and he conjectures, 
that they will, after a year’s rest, be fit to be brought into 
forcing at a future period. Should they, however, perish, he 
adds, it will be of very little consequence, as year-old roots 
raised from cuttings of the roots, or even from seeds sown in 
autumn, will be found sufficiently strong for use. We are, 
however, of opinion, that plants from four years’ old and up- 
wards are much better for general crops; but, for Mr. Knight's 
plan, the younger ones are certainly to be preferred. 
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FORCING DANDELION. 


This plant, being indigenous to our road-sides, and waste 
sides of fields, &c., has seldom been cultivated, even although 
it is found in considerable quantities on the stalls in Covent 
Garden Market. It is not however difficult, nor yet unworthy 
of culture as a salad-herb, but is also worthy of being forced at 
mid-winter, when other salads are scarce, and it is then held 
in much esteem; it has a pleasant bitterness of taste, and is 
considered a good stomachic. 

We have forced this plant for some years; for which pur- 
pose prepare a slight hot-bed, of such dimensions as have been 
recommended for carrots, or mustard and cress, upon which 
place six or seven inches of mould of any sort, provided it be 
dry, into which to plant the roots, which generally will not be 
difficult to procure. The roots should not be planted deep; 
about one-third of their length should be above the mould ; 
as the heat gets up, and before the plants begin to spring, 
cover the whole over with saw-dust, quite dry, up to the level ot 
the tops of the plants, observing to water the roots previously 
to laying on the saw-dust, that it may be kept as long dry 
as possible. As the plants shoot up, which they will begin 
to do in a few days after planting, let them be regularly covered 
with more saw-dust, the drier the better ; continue this method 
until they have attained the height of four or five inches. 
When they are fit for use, they should be carefully cut, taking 
a thin slice off the top of the crown of the root to keep the 
leaves better together ; in this way, after being carefully washed, 
they are sent to table, where they are eaten, either by them- 
selves or mixed with other salads. Where saw-dust is not to 
be conveniently procured, rotten tan sifted and kept dry for 
the purpose will answer equally well. The leaves of this salad 
are not only used, but the roots also, which, when washed 
clean, are sent to table, sometimes attached to the leaves, and 
often separated from them. To those fond of a variety of 
salads, this will present a valuable addition. The French eat 
the roots and leaves between thin slices of bread and butter. 
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FORCING SEA-KALE. 


Few vegetables are improved more by cultivation than the 
sea-kale, and few are more improved by forcing. In its culti- 
vated state, it is found to be in April and May, far superior to 
what it is in its natural habitats; but, when forced at mid-win- 
ter, it is superior to any other vegetable with which we are yet 
acquainted. Possessing such merits, it is not surprising that 
many methods have been tried to bring it to perfection, and to 
protract the season of it to the utmost possible extent. 

The most general way of forcing sea-kale is, by planting it 
upon the beds or rows in which it grows in the natural ground ; 
for which purpose, (the leaves and stems of the plants being 
trimmed,) the surface of the beds or rows is forked up care- 
fully, so as not to injure the roots; the whole is then covered 
with finely sifted coal-ashes, over each plant is then placed a 
large flower-pot inverted, with the holes stopped to prevent 
the admission of steam, or regular blanching-pots are placed 
over them in the same manner; previous to this, there should 
be a quantity of dung or leaves put up to ferment, and which, 
after being turned over once or twice, are fit for use. These 
pots are to be covered with this dung or leaves to the thick- 
ness of a foot or eighteen inches, according to the state of the 
weather and quality of the dung. While the operation o. 
covering the pots is going on, beat the dung regularly down, 
as it is laid up, to make the whole as compact as can be; when 
finished, it should have a ridge-like appearance, for the better 
throwing off the rain or melting snow. Great care must be 
taken not to make this ridge too large, so as to produce a 
superabundance of heat; this must be carefully guarded against, 
for it is better that the temperature be too low, than too high, 
during the whole process. In the first case, no harm can 
ensue to the crop, only that it will not come into use so soon; 
but the latter may be attended with much danger to the plants, 
and will always produce them weak and ill-flavored. The 
pots should be so placed, that a portion of the coal-ashes may 
be gathered round the base of them, to prevent the entrance 
of steam, which would destroy the crop if admitted in any 
quantity. The heat during the whole process of forcing should 
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be kept up above 50°, and not allowed to exceed 60°, and in 
about three weeks after covering up, the crop will be fit for 
use. When the ridge of dung is finished, thrust in two or 
three watch-sticks, by which the temperature can be at any 
time ascertained. It is seldom necessary to add to the ridge 
of dung, unless the weather should be extremely cold and 
windy; and the same dung used to force one set of roots, with 
the addition of a small quantity of fresh added, will be in a fit 
state to place over a second set of roots, and so on, during the 
forcing season, rejecting such as become too much decayed. 
As the crop is gathered, and no appearance of more shoots 
springing, the plants are then to be allowed to rest till spring; 
but to protect them from the injury of frost, leave a few inches 
of the rotten parts of the dung over them. In spring they 
will shoot up and perfect leaves, so as to fit themselves for 
forcing again in the same manner the following season. One 
set of roots will last in good condition for forcing, in this way, 
for many years; however, as they will become eventually 
large, and spread their crowns to a breadth, not to be conve- 
niently covered with the blanching-pots, new plantations should 
be made every third or fourth year; this will allow of a suc- 
cession of fresh roots for forcing, and as the oldest are de- 
stroyed, will thus afford a piece of ground fit for any crop to 
follow. 

Sea-kale is also forced on hot-beds, exactly as is already 
described for asparagus, and is blanched by keeping the lights 
covered with mats or straw; or in want of lights, wooden 
shutters are made so as to fill the spaces of the lights; by this 
method the roots are, of course, of no use after the crop is 
gathered. In placing the roots into a frame for this purpose, 
it is necessary to cut away all the superfluous large roots, and. 
leave only such as have buds at their extremity. If each piece 
having a bud be separated from the rest of the root, and be 
eight or twelve inches in length, it will be found, under good 
management, to produce as good a crop as if the whole mass 
of roots were retained. By thus reducing the roots, a greater 
number will be got into one frame, and each of these parts of 
the root will be found to contain sufficient organizable matter 
to perfect the crop. After the same manner, the roots may be 
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placed in any forcing-house now at work, either in large pots 
planted in light mould and sufficiently watered, and blanched 
by inverting another pot of like dimensions over them; or 
they may be planted in the borders, and blanched by covering 
with the proper blanching-pots. In either case, as they re- 
quire little air and no light, any situation in the house, such 
as behind the flues, or in any other place where no other plant 
can live, will be found a suitable place for them. We would 
recommend the following method for forcing this esteemed 
vegetable, as being decidedly the neatest of any method that 
we have seen practised. The experience of several years, during 
which we adopted that method, convinces us of its superiority, 
The expense, in the first instance, is more than that of any 
of the methods in general practice, but the neatness of the 
beds, both while they are forcing, and while they are resting, 
will be sufficient to compensate for the expense, where neat- 
ness is combined with utility. In forming the beds, which 
should be rather above the general level of the surface, partt- 
cularly if the soil be strong and wet, proceed by building pa- 
rallel walls of open brick-work (or what is generally understood 
by dove-cot work, such as is used in the building of cucumber 
and melon-pits) of any length the beds are to be made, and at 
two feet distant from each other, not including the thickness 
of the walls, which for durability should be nine inches thick, 
that is, the thickness of the length of one brick, or they may 
be only four inches thick, which will answer the purpose 
equally well, but will not last so long. These walls should be 
three feet high, say two feet under the surface, and one foot 
above it. The mould, previously to the walls being built, 
should be excavated to the depth of two feet. When the walls 
are built, every second space should be filled up with rich 
light mould, having a good proportion of sand in it, about 
nuié inches above the level of the tops of the walls, to allow 
for settling, in whicn w plant the plants, which should be 
chosen out of some one-year-old plants, being strong and well- 
rooted; and which should be carefully planted in March or April. 
They should be well supplied with water during the first season, 
and the surface of the beds kept covered a few inches with 
rotten dung, both to enrich the plants, as well as to prevent 
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the drought from checking their growth during summer. If 
well attended to in this respect, they will be in pretty good 
state for slight forcing the first season after planting, and will 
be completely so the second, and will continue so for several 
years. The tops of the walls should be secured by having a 
wooden plate, by way of coping, both to resist the wet and 
render the bricks less liable to be displaced. The spaces left 
empty are intended to be filled with dung, or leaves, or any 
other fermentable matter, the heat from which will penetrate 
through the open brick-work in the walls sufficiently to warm 
the roots in the beds; but as that heat would not, in the mid- 
dle of winter, be powerful enough to accelerate vegetation 
sufficiently fast, a provision is made which will prevent the 
escape of the heat of the linings, and at the same time blanch 
the crop and keep the whole dry, by having covers con- 
structed of wood, which should rest upon every fourth wall, 
so as to include two beds of plants, and one lining only, which 
lining should be made of well-fermented dung or leaves, so as 
to produce as little steam as possible; but, in order to guard 
more effectually against any accident of that kind, the lining 
so enclosed should be covered with rotten tan, or dry light 
mould, sufficiently to keep down the steam, if too powerful; 
and in the top of the wooden cover should be two, three, or 
more small ventilators, according to the length of the beds, 
four inches square, which can be opened and shut at pleasure, 
both for the escape of any superfluous steam, as well as for 
the examination of the progress of the crop and state of the 
beds. Steam, if not too powerful, will not injure the crop, 
and we have never had one instance of any accident arising 
from that cause. Every alternate lining will be on the outside 
of the wooden frame or roof, and can be turned over, watered, 
or more fresh dung or leaves added, according to circum- 
stances, and may be made up to any height required. When 
the crop is fit to gather, remove one of the boards on the side 
of the frame, which for this purpose is left moveable, being 
hinged to the other parts of the frame; when one bed is cut, 
proceed in the same manner to the opposite side, and remove 
the moveable board there. We have sometimes covered the 
beds -nine inches or a foot over with rotten tan, and some- 
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times with saw-dust; in such cases, the enclosed lining was 
left uncovered, as the steam proceeding from it could not in- 
jure the crop; by this method we gained more heat, but the 
state of the crop was not so readily ascertained as by the other 
method. Rhubarb, when required to be blanched, may be 
managed exactly in the same way; but where there is the 
convenience of forcing-houses at work at this season, it is not 
worth the expense and trouble. ‘The covers should not be so 
high as to form too large a space under them to be heated; if 
eighteen inches in their highest part, it will be amply sufficient. 


FORCING MUSHROOMS, 


Where mushrooms are required all the year, they cannot be 
had without some degree of artificial heat, and therefore may 
come under the head of forced vegetables. ‘The most suc- 
cessful and convenient method of producing this vegetable 
during winter is decidedly that introduced by Mr. Isaac Oldacre 
late gardener to Lady Banks. It is the common method ot 
cultivating mushrooms in Germany, and by him introduced 
into Russia, during the time he was one of the gardeners to 
the late Emperor. It was subsequently adopted by him at 
Spring Grove, and now, with slight variations, almost univer- 
sally practised throughout the British gardens. The house in 
which the mushrooms are grown may either be a detached 
building, or may be erected behind a pine-stoye, or other hot- 
house, and of dimensions according to the quantity of mush- 
rooms required. 

The mushroom-house of Oldacre, of which the accompany- 
ing figures are representations, is described by him in a com- 
munication to the London Hort. Soe. as follows: ‘* The out- 
side walls (g #) should be eight and a half feet high for four 
heights of beds, and six feet and a half for three heights, and 
ten feet wide withinside the walls. This is the most conve- 
nient width, as it admits of a set of shelves three feet and a 
half wide on each side, and affords a space through the middle 
of the house three feet wide for 4 double flue, and to walk 
upon it. ‘The wall should be nine inches thick, and the length 
of the house as it may be judged necessary. When the out- 
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side of the house is built, make a floor or ceiling over it as 
high as the top of the outside walls of boards, one inch thick, 
and plaster it on the upper side (ee) with road sand, well 


(2 oo os (0) 


wrought together, one inch thick, (this will be found superior 
to lime), leaving square trunks (f) in the ceiling, nine inches 
in diameter, up the middle of the house, at six feet distant 
from each other, with slides (s) under them to admit and let 
off air when necessary. ‘This being done, erect two single 
brick-walls (vv), each five bricks high, at the distance of 
five feet and a half from the outside walls, to hold up the 
sides of the floor-beds (aa), and form one side of the air- 
flues (uu), leaving three feet up the middle (/ 7) of the 
house for the fiues. Upon these walls (vv) lay planks, 
four and a half inches wide, and three inches thick, in which 
to mortise the standards (4) which support the shelves. 
These standards should be three and a half inches square, and 
placed four feet six inches asunder, and fastened at the top (x £) 
through the ceiling. When the standards are set up, fix the 
cross-bearers (1 7, 1”) that are to support the shelves (0 0), 
mortising one end of each into the standards, the other into 
the walls (x). The first set of bearers should be two feet from 
the floor, and each succeeding set two feet from that below it. 
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Having thus fixed the up- 
rights (44) and bearers (1 7) 
at such a height as the 
building will admit, pro- 
ceed to form the shelves 
(o, 0) with boards an inch 
and half thick, observing 
to place a board eight 
inches broad, and one inch 
thick, in front of each 
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of the beds may not be 
diminished. The shelves 
being finished, the next 
thing to be done is the 
construction of the flue (j) 
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betwixt the flues, two inches wide, to admit the heat into 
the house from the sides of the flues. The middle cavity (a y) 
should be covered with tiles, leaving a space of one inch be- 
twixt each tile for the admission of the heat. ‘The top of the 
flues, including the covering, should not be higher than the 
top of the brick walls that form the front of the floor-beds. 
The reason why the sides of the flues are recommended to be 
built stronger than usual is, because they support the walk. 
The walk itself is formed by three rows of tiles, the outside 
rows making the covering of the flues, and those of the centre 
one covering the middle cavity (x, y) as above-mentioned. The 
outside cavities of the flue are left open, the tiles which 
wre placed over the flues being laid so as not to cover these 
eavities, which allow the heat of the sides of the flues to 
ascend.” 

The house being constructed, the beds are to be made in 
the following manner :— 

At any season of the year “ collect a quantity of fresh horse- 
dung, that has not been exposed to wet or fermentation, clear 
it of long straw, so as to leave one-fourth in quantity of the 
shortest litter, when incorporated with the horse-droppings ; 
then add a fourth part of tolerably dry turf-mould, or rather 
maiden earth, and mix it well with the dung before mentioned ; 
the advantage derived from mould, or maiden earth, is the 
union of the whole into one compact solid substance, so con- 
genial to the growth of mushrooms. If dung, from the rides 
of a livery stable, or the round of a horse-mill can be pro- 
cured, and mixed with a fourth part of short litter, and added 
to as many horse-droppings as will cause a gentle warmth 
when made into beds, it will be found superior for the produc- 
tion of mushrooms to horse-dung that is gathered from the 
stables.” This being procured in some quantity, proceed to 
make up the beds in the following manner: “ Form the beds 
on the shelves and ground-floor, by placing a layer, about 
three inches thick, of the prepared mixture, then with a flat 
mallet beat it as closely together as possible ; next add another 
layer of the compost, repeating the same process as before, 
and so until the beds be formed into a solid body seven 
inches thick, making the surface ot the beds as smooth and as 
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even as possible. The reducing the beds into a very solid 
body is a most essential point, for without it, you cannot ex- 
pect success, and the thickness of them must also be particu- 
larly attended to, for where there is a much greater body, the 
beds will be subjected to a strong fermentation, and will be 
prevented by evaporation, from retaining that consistency in 
the dung whic! is absolutely necessary for the production of a 
good and plentiful crop. On the contrary, if a much less 
quantity be laid together, the heat and fermentation will be 
insufficient to prepare the beds for the nourishment of the 
spawn; but the assistance of both, to the extent prescribed, 
cements the materials, which, in addition to beating, inereases 
greatly their solidity. The proper vegetation of the spawn, 
and the consequent crop of mushrooms, depend entirely upon 
a moderate genial heat and fermentation, neither too strong 
nor too slight. As soon as the heat in the beds is a little more 
than that of milk from the cow, (say from eighty to ninety 
degrees of Fahrenheit,) beat the beds a second time, to ren- 
der them, if possible, more solid; then make holes with a dibble 
three inches in diameter, and nine inches asunder, through the 
compost in every part of the beds. ‘These holes will be the 
means of cooling the beds, and preventing that excess of heat 
from taking place, which would produce rottenness and render 
them unproductive. If the beds do not attain the heat re- 
quired in four or five days after putting up, (which may be 
known by plunging a thermometer into one of the holes), 
add another layer of the compost two inches thick, which will 
probably increase the heat sufficiently; if not, a part of the 
bed should be taken away, and the remainder mixed with fresh 
horse-droppings, and wrought together in the same manner 
as before, in order to produce the proper degree of heat. 
Beds made after this manner readily generate natural spawn 
in summer, and frequently in the winter months,” 


SPAWNING THE BEDS. 


In three or four days after the holes have been made, 
by observing the thermometer it will be found that the desired 
degree of heat has been obtained, and the inside of the holes 
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will also have become dry: the beds are then in a good state 
for spawning, which should be done while the heat is on the 
decline. If this operation be deferred until the heat be quite 
exhausted, the crop will be late and less plentiful. Fill every 
hole with spawn, which should be well beaten into them, and 
then make the surface of the beds solid and level. It is of no 
consequence whether the spawn put into the holes be in one 
lump, or in several pieces, it is only necessary that the holes 
should be well filled. About a fortnight after the spawn has 
been introduced, examine the holes, and if the spawn has 
suffered any damage from over-heat or too much moisture in 
the beds, introduce fresh spawn in the same way as before. 
On the contrary, if the spawn be found good and vegetating 
freely into the compost, such beds (if required for immediate 
production) may be covered with mould, agreeably to the rules 
hereafter laid down, and the beds intended for succession 
should remain unearthed, in the summer, three weeks or a 
month, before you wish them to produce; and in winter a 
month or five weeks. If the spawn be introduced in hot wea- 
ther, air must be admitted, as freely as possible, into the shed, 
until the spawn has spread itself through the beds; for if the 
place be kept too close, the beds will become soft and spongy, 
and then the crop will neither be abundant nor of good qua- 
lity. Such beds as are intended to be put into work must be 
covered with a coat of rich maiden earth, in which its turf is 
well reduced. ‘Then spread it regularly over the surface of 
each bed, two inches thick, and beat it as solid and level as 
possible. The earth used should neither be too wet nor too 
dry, but so as to become compact, and exhibit when beaten a 
smooth face. If too moist, it will chill the beds and injure 
the spawn. On the contrary, if too dry, it will remain loose, 
and in a state by no means favorable to the growth of the 
mushrooms; but when solid, it produces not only finer mush- 
rooms but in greater quantities, as the earth from soils of 
lighter texture invariably grows them weaker, and of inferior 
quality, and such beds cease bearing much earlier. From the 
time of covering with earth, the room or shed should be kept 
at 50° or 55°, and the light must be excluded, If the heat 
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be suffered to exceed to any considerable degree, it will cause 
the beds to ferment a second time, and weaken, if not totally 
destroy the spawn; but should a much lower degree of tem- 
perature than the one prescribed be permitted to prevail, the 
mushrooms will advance slowly in their growth, and if watered 
in that state, numbers of the small ones will be prevented from 
attaining perfection. In watering them, extreme caution is 
necessary, as well in the mode of application as in the tem- 
perature of the water, which should be nearly as warm as new 
milk, and very lightly sprinkled with a syringe, or a small 
watering-pot, otherwise the mushrooms are sure to sustain 
damage. If cold water be used, and given plentifully at one 
time, it will not only destroy the existing crop, but the spawn 
also, and render the beds so treated of no farther utility. If 
the beds have been suffered to become very dry, it is better 
to give them several light waterings, than one heavy supply. 
In gathering the mushrooms, great care must be taken not to 
disturb the small ones, which invariably, with good management, 
surround the stems of those that are more early matured. 
The best method is to twist them up very gently, in all in- 
stances, where you can, but where you are obliged to cut them, 
great care should be taken to divest the beds of the stems of 
those which are cut, as they would rot, to the great injury of 
those that surround them. If the preceding directions be 
properly attended to in the management of the beds, they 
will continue to bear for several months, and a constant supply 
may be kept up by earthing up one bed or more every two or 
three months, according to the quantity of mushrooms required 
at one season. When the beds are in full bearing, if the 
mushrooms become long in their stems and weak, it is certain 
that the temperature is too high, consequently air must be 
admitted in proportion to the heat. As the old beds decline 
in bearing, and produce but few mushrooms, take the earth 
clean off the dung, and if you find the litter decayed, destroy 
the beds and replace them by new ones, being careful to select 
any good spawn that may present itself; but if, on taking 
away the earth, you find the beds dry, solid, and full of good 
spawn, add a layer of fresh compost, as before recommended, 
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three or four inches thick, mixing it a little with the old, and 
beat it as before. By adhering to this mode of renovating the 
old beds, a continual supply may be kept up.” 

It must be acknowledged that mushrooms produced in this 
way are far inferior in flavor and jJuicyness to such as are 
produced upon beds in the ordinary way, and which is fully 
described in the Culinary Garden; still the above method 
possesses one decided advantage over the other methods of 
cultivating this precarious vegetable, which is, that they are 
produced with much less trouble and expense in winter, and 
with much more certainty. Mushrooms are invariably found 
to be finer flavored, more juicy, and heavier, when cultivated 
upon beds of considerable depth. Hence it would appear that 
they require nourishment, to a considerable extent, and that 
nourishment seems to be derived from the quantity of proper 
materials with which the beds are composed. Where there is 
a greater body of matter contained in the beds constructed as 
above, the mushrooms are found to increase in size, therefore 
it becomes obvious that, instead of the beds being only seven 
or eight inches deep, if they be from a foot to fifteen inches, 
the crop would be benefited thereby. In making them up to 
this thickness, great care ought to be taken to prevent any 
unnecessary fermentation. The droppings should be partially 
dried before using, and the heat allowed to exhaust itself nearly 
in one course of compost, before another is laid upon it. As 
the proper degree of temperature and solidity is of the utmost 
importance, beds made of the above thickness will retain their 
temperature longer, and will be less subject to the changes of 
moisture to which the German beds are liable, owing to their 
want of sufficient thickness. We have, however, thought it 
advisable to make the above long extract from the Hort. Trans. 
as being the ground plan of the most regular method of culti- 
vating mushrooms yet published. The success of the plan, 
under the management of the intelligent individual who intro- 
duced it, we have frequently witnessed, as well as practised - 
ourselves; but have always found’ that an increase of body in 
the beds was attended with the most success, and less attention 
required after the fermentation had subsided. 
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Mushrooms may also be readily obtained throughout winter, 
in any moderately warm apartment, by filling boxes, or ham- 
pers, or any other thing that will keep the compost together. 
The compost, the same as for the beds already described, 
should be well beaten into them, and spawned when the rank 
heat is upon the decline; any number of boxes or hampers 
may be filled with it, and kept in reserve until wanted in any 
dry shed or loft, where there is no chance of wet or frost pene- 
trating. When it is thought necessary to put them to work, 
take any number of them and mould them over as above di- 
rected, and place them in any temperature, not exceeding 60°; 
by occasionally giving a slight watering, so as to keep the 
materials in an equable degree of moisture, plenty of mush- 
rooms will be produced. Boxes thus filled may be placed in 
any of the forcing-houses, where the temperature is not too 
high; and, as the crops become scanty and weak, remove 
them again to the loft or shed, from which they were at first 
taken ; and then, after resting for a few weeks, may be brought 
into the house again, and if not too much exhausted by the 
first crop, will produce a second, and sometimes a third crop, 
during the winter months. Having a sufficient number of 


boxes, a regular supply may be thus kept up, with little trou- 
ble or expense, 
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FEBRUARY. 


a 


SUCCESSION AND NURSING PINE-PLANTS. 


The general management of both these divisions of the 
pinery are, at this period of the year so similar, that it may 
be sufficient for us to say, that the temperature of both should 
be kept up to the same as directed last month, and that air 
and water should now be more liberally given. No opportu- 
nity of good weather should be lost sight of at this season, 
when air can be given, which will strengthen the plants, and 
prevent them drawing up weak, and assuming a sickly yellow 
color, which they are apt to do when long shut up in a close 
atmosphere. 

Healthy plants will now be beginning to make roots, and 
therefore should be supplied with water once every six or eight 
days, or rather as often as they appear to be dry. We have 
already more than once alluded to the mistaken practice of 
watering at stated periods; no such plan should ever be pursued, 
as some plants require water often, and others more seldom, 
even in the same pit, this depending generally upon the healthy 
or unhealthy state of the plants. 


FRUITING PINE-PLANTS, 


It may be found necessary, about the beginning or towards 


the middle of the month, to turn over the bark or leaf-bed, 


the heat having probably declined considerably; and it may 
also be necessary to add a portion of fresh tan, or leaves, to 
set the whole in a state of fermentation again. In_ adding 
fresh bark or leaves, it should be always observed to trench 
the bed up from the bottom; and in mixing the materials, 
care must be taken to keep the fresh matter next the bottom, 
or at least not near the top; a sufficient quantity of the old 
half-decayed matter should be brought up to the surface, in 
which to plunge the pots. The plants should be examined 
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when taken out of the bed, to see if any of them require shift- 
ing. This should not be done as a matter of course, but as a 
matter of necessity. ‘Those which appear stinted for room in 
the pots should be carefully taken out and repotted into larger 
pots, without disturbing the ball but as little as possible. If 
the ball seem hard, and the mould appears exhausted, loosen 
the surface of the ball carefully, by gently patting it all round 
with the hand, but if too hard to be thus easily broken, it has 


the more need of being shifted; in such cases, as much of the © 


outer sides of the ball should be displaced, so as not to shake 
it quite to the centre, and the roots carefully separated, and 
such as are injured in the operation, or decayed, should be 
thinned out with a knife. A larger pot should be prepared by 
being previously well drained, and the plant thus treated 
potted in it, carefully spreading out the roots, and shaking the 
mould in among them, but not using a stick, as is often prac- 
tised, by which tle roots may be injured. The plant thus 
repotted should be placed rather deeper in the pot than it was 
in the former, and if any useless or decayed leaves remained 
about the bottom of the stem, they should be displaced, thus 
affording an opportunity for fresh roots emitting themselves 
near the surface of the mould. After potting, a moderate 
supply of water should be given, to settle the mould about the 
roots. Those plants which appear healthy, and are judged to 
be in pots sufficiently large, should not be disturbed, as it is 
presumed that they have been all potted in autumn in full-sized 
pots, in which they are to perfect their fruit. Nothing can be 
gained by repotting plants at this stage of their growth, most 


of them starting into fruit, and many of them already farther 


advanced. The act of shaking them out of their pots at this 
time must certainly give them a check that they will not get 
over for some weeks, and will be evidently detrimental to the 
formation of the fruit, which will be now in an embryo state. 
Those plants which appear sickly, and do not stand steady in 
the pots, may require to be taken out, and the whole of the 
ball carefully broken; the roots should then be examined, and 
such as are decayed should be displaced, and the plant repotted 
into the same sized pot; or, if very sickly, into a smaller pot 
than that in which it was first placed, which, when the plant 
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is recovered and fully established, will be potted into a larger 
pot at a future examination. All the plants which seem in 
good health, and are in sufficiently large pots, should not be 
disturbed, only a little of the surface-mould gently loosened 
and taken off, and fresh surfaced with mould. Those plants 
which may have already started into fruit, and appear to be in 
want of room for their roots, should be carefully turned out of 
their pots and placed in larger, taking every possible care not 
to break their balls nor disturb their roots. When all the 
plants are carefully examined, and the bed again ready for 
their reception, which operation should be going on while the 
plants are examining, so as to keep them out of the bed as 
short a time as possible, they should again be replunged up 
to the brims of the pots, unless it be apprehended that the 
heat will be too powerful in the bed; if that be apprehended, 
plunge them only three-fourths of their depth at first, and 
after the heat declines, either plunge them to their full depth, 
or add a top-dressing of half-decayed tan or leaves from 
some of the other departments where it can be spared, or 
have some prepared for the purpose. It is, however, much 
better to plunge them to their full depth at first, as moving 
them so often about is detrimental to them, and the less they 
are now disturbed until their fruit be swelled off, the better. 
In plunging them, care must be taken to place the pots quite 
level, so that they will hold their share of water, and the 
plants stand perpendicularly to each other. To facilitate this, 
a trench should be formed out in the bed the whole of its 
length, the pots placed in it at regular distances from each 
other, and the tan, or leaves, firmly packed in all round. The 
distance at which they should stand from each other must be 
determined on by the size of the plants; they should not be 
closer, at all events, than twenty or two-and-twenty inches 
from the centre of one plant to that of the next. 

In arranging the plants in the bed, the largest should oc- 
cupy the backward row, that is, the row farthest from the 
front of the house, and the tallest plant should stand in the 
centre of this row; the next in order of height upon the right 
hand, and left alternately, and so of the other rows until the 
whole be plunged, the smallest plants occupying the front row, 
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or that next the front of the house. It sometimes, however, 
happens, that a few plants may be much farther advanced 
than others, and may be upon the eve of attaining maturity ; 
such may be placed at the ends of the rows, at that end of 
the bed next to where the flues enter the house, and will thus 
be forwarded into maturity, it being supposed to be the warm- 
est part of the house, and, by placing them there, it will not 
cause a break in the arrangement of the stock, when they are 
removed after being ripe; their place can be filled with such 
plants, from the succession-house, as will fill up the space. 
Should it so happen, that their being so placed will forward 
their fruit sooner than may-be desired, they may, in that case, 
be placed at the other end of the bed, which is supposed to 
be the coldest part of the house, and by that mzans be re- 
tarded ; or they may be at once placed in the succession-house, 
where the temperature is much less than in the fruiting-house. 
It would, however, be inconvenient to place them, perhaps, in 
the centre of the bed, where, from their height, they probably 
ought to stand; for, when cut and removed, the space which 
they occupied could not be filled without endangering those 
around them. 

When they are all placed in the bed, they should have a 
little water at their roots, and a gentle syringing all over-head, 
to wash off any filth or dust that may have fallen upon them 
during the regulation of the bed. This syringing should now, 
as the season advances, be more frequently and more copiously 
administered to them. ‘The temperature now, until the heat 
of the bed rise sufficiently, should be kept up by fire-heat ‘o 
64° or 68°; this, however, will be in a few days again sufli- 
ciently increased. The thermometer then should be allowed 
to rise to 70° or 74°, and continue increasing from that to 75° 
or 78°, keeping the temperature as near to that point as 
possible. 

Air must now be freely admitted every day that the state of 
the weather will admit, so as to prevent the thermometer ex- 
ceeding 83° or 84°. When the weather is so inclement as not 
to allow of a sufficient share of fresh air being given, let the 
fires be kept up during the day, so that the air may be ad- 
mitted without lowering the temperature of the house below 
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75° or 78°. Whether the houses be ventilated by proper ven= 
tilators in the walls, or by the opening of part of the lights, 
it will, in frosty days, be advisable to hang a thin mat opposite 
the aperture, to temperate the current of air. When the house 
is closed for the night, let plenty of water be spilt upon the floors 
and flues to produce a plentiful steam; this should be attended 
to regularly every night; and, in fine clear weather, a little fire 
should be made in the morning early, to heat the flues just 
sufficient to produce a like effect. If the bed should get rather 
warm, but not so as to render necessary a removal of the 
plants, give plenty of water to the roots; if this be attended 
to, there is little to be apprehended from their being injured 
by arather brisk heat at this season. The heat of the bed 
can always be ascertained by keeping watch-sticks thrust into 
it at or near the ends, and towards the middle, which an ex- 
perienced person will ascertain by pulling out the sticks, and 
feeling the heat of them by the hand; but the most accurate 
mode, of course, is to plunge the bulb of a thermometer into 
the bed to the depth of the bottom of the pots, the heat then 
will be thereby ascertained to a sufficient nicety, which should 
now be not less than 80° at the bottom of the pots, or if it be 
90° no harm will ensue. 


FORCING PEACHES. 


The peach-house being put in order, as directed last month, 
the trees pruned and tied, the flues cleaned, and the borders 
forked up and watered with liquid manure, the lights should 
now be finally shut up, and only opened to admit air as ne- 
cessity may require. ‘This should be admitted in large por- 
tions while the buds are swelling, and until the blossom begins 
to expand, no harm can come over them by a free admission of 
this necessary agent, provided that the temperature be not 
allowed to fall too low; and if frost be excluded, the slower 
that the sap is put into motion, the stronger will the buds 
break, and the blossom will, consequently, be stronger: the 
wood-buds will also push with greater regularity and strength. 
The temperature should not be allowed to exceed 45° for the 
first part of the month, but be kept as near that point as pos- 
sible by the admission of air. Towards the middle of the 
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month it should be gradually raised to 50°, and by the end of 
the month to 52°. The regular keeping of this temperature 
is of the utmost importance to the welfare of the trees, as well 
as to ensure a crop of fruit. The times of regulation being at 
six or seven o'clock in the morning, and eight or nine at night. 
Until the blossom begins to expand, the trees should be sy- 
ringed every morning about nine, and every evening about 
four or five, when the house is shut up for the night. Water 
should be poured upon the flues at the time that they are suf- 
ficiently warm, for the purpose of producing a steam, but this 
will not be often the case, unless near the entrance of the flue 
from the furnace for some time; however, as soon as the flues 
are sufficiently heated to keep up the required temperature, 
this steaming should be attended to every morning and eyen- 
ing. ‘The borders should be kept moderately moist by water- 
ing, particularly round the flues and where they enter the 
house, being more apt to become dry there than at a greater 
distance from the heat. Great caution must be paid that the 
temperature of the house be not allowed to exceed the points 
above, for if heated to a high temperature, and then allowed 
to fall to a lower, the buds would not only push weakly, but 
would absolutely fall off’ Although we have advised syringing 
both mornings and evenings, it is not to be done in a careless 
nor immoderate manner, but should be done with the finest 
rose upon the syringe, to act as a dew upon the branches and 
buds, to soften them, and to render their breaking more regu- 
lar. The syringe best suited for this purpose is that of Reid’s 
Patent Syringe, which can be purchased of any nurseryman 
or respectable ironmonger. If the garden-engine be used, or 
any of the coarser syringes commonly in use, too much water 
will be spilt upon the borders of the house, which should not 
be deluged with wet, but only kept moderately damp. If the 
borders be kept too wet, much danger will be incurred of the 
buds falling off before they expand, and consequently a failure 
must ensue. 

Peaches have been forced by means of dung-heat in this 
country, extensively at Dagenham Park, and are also forced by 
dung in Denmark and Holland, but we do not think that the 
practice ments general adoption. 
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FORCING VINES. 


The vinery being put in readiness for forcing, as directed 
last month, the fires by the first of this month may be begun 
to be regularly made, but so moderate that the temperature 
may not exceed 50° or 52° for the first week, and afterwards 
55°, until every bud in the house has begun to swell. This 
is matter of vast importance in the forcing of all fruits, and 
particularly that of the vine; for if the temperature were be- 
gun and kept up to a high point, the consequence would be, 
that only a few of the leading and strongest buds would start ; 
the greater part, particularly such as are situated next the 
bottom of the shoots, would not spring at all, and conse- 
quently the crop would be proportionably scanty. It is, there- 
fore, a leading feature of good management, that every bud 
on the vines break; not that all will probably be ultimately 
allowed to remain, but it is much easier to take off a shoot, or 
a fruit, than put one on. From the time the house is first 
shut up, the syringe should be freely used upon the branches, 
for the same purpose as hinted at in the peach-house; namely, 
to soften the shoots and buds, and enable the latter to push 
more freely. ‘The stems and larger branches, which were di- 
rected last month to be enveloped with moss or haybands, 
should be kept well and regularly moistened, by pouring water 
in a sufficient quantity upon them, for if they be kept con- 
tinually moist, the rise of the sap will be facilitated, and the 
streneth and breaking of the buds greatly promoted. After 
all the buds have evidently begun to push, or shown signs of 
vegetation, which will be observed by the loosening of that 
brownish cotton-like envelope, with which they have hitherto 
been protected, and the rudiments of the young shoot bursting 
through it, the temperature should be raised to 60°, 65°, and 
70°. ‘This rise of temperature must not, however, be sudden, 
or the same evils which have been hitherto guarded against 
would follow, that is, the shoots would push weakly, and 
many of them would not show fruit. If the rise of tempera- 
ture be effected in the course of the month progressively, it 
will be good management. The borders within the house 
should be supplied with water, occasionally giving good water- 
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ings with liquid manure. The syringe must continue to be 
used mornings and evenings freely during the whole month, 
and the house regularly filled with steam every morning by 
eight o'clock, and in the evenings soon after the fires are 
lighted, and when the flues will be sufficiently warm. When 
the fires are made up for the night, a few pot-fuls of water 
may be sprinkled over the flues, this will keep up a moist 
steam during the night. There need be no fear of overdoing 
this operation, for vines are found to break or push their buds 
best and most regularly in a humid atmosphere: indeed, 
some good gardeners introduce a quantity of unfermented 
horse-dung, or leaves, into the vinery, which they build up in 
a ridge, and by continual turning, watering, and adding to%it, 
keep up asteam in their houses. ‘This steam is of the utmost 
importance where the vines are infected with insects, as the 
steam thus produced contains a large portion of ammoniacal 
gas, which is well known to be destructive to all insects, while 
it does not injure the vines, at least before their leaves expand. 
This practice is highly conducive to the health of the plants ; 
but where neatness and order are a consideration, it may be 
objected to, as having no very agreeable appearance, and a 
much less pleasant smell; a substitute, however, has been 
pointed out by an eminent horticulturist and chemist, and may 
be with fewer objections applied. This substitute is formed 
by pouring a solution of erude muriate of ammonia upon quick 
lime, and the gas thus obtained may be applied with a pair of 
bellows to the plants. The great use of steam in forcing the 
vine seems to be, (no matter whether the steam be that of pure _ 
water, or of that combined with any of the other gases,) first 
to soften the wood and eyes, and enable them to break more 
freely; and secondly, the destruction or prevention of insects. 
These powerful and useful effects being produced by such 
simple means, are not to be neglected. 

Air should be admitted freely, to strengthen the young buds 
as they are developed, and also to keep the temperature at an 
equal height. Changing the air thus daily is of the utmost 
use; the confined air, particularly when charged with the rank 
vapour from the dung, where it is used, or that of the confined 
air in the house where that is not eyen used, will soon stagnate 
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or get foul, and should be allowed to escape, and the house 
re-charged with fresh air. 

It sometimes happens that vines, which have not been pruned 
until a short time before they are begun to be forced, as well 
as those, whose shoots may not have been fully ripened in au- 
tumn, will bleed after vegetation has begun, which, if not 
prevented, will materially weaken the vines, and injure the 
forthcoming crop. This bleeding is not easily prevented ; but, 
as in all cases, a preventive is better than a cure, it will, if it 
once happen to a gardener to any serious extent, sufficiently 
remind him of the necessity of pruning his vines in autumn, 

oon after vegetation ceases, but not till the wood be ripe. 
Were this always attended to, this complaint would seldom 
require a cure. 

Many remedies for bleeding have been used. Abercrombie 
recommends searing the place over, and covering it with melted 
wax; or with warm pitch spread upon a piece of bladder; or 
to peel off the outside bark to some distance from the place, 
and then press into the pores of the wood a composition of 
pounded chalk and tar, mixed to the consistency of putty. 

Speechly recommends to peel off, or divest that part of the 
branch adjoining the wound of all the outside bark, then with 
a sponge to dry up the moisture, and immediately to wrap 
round the wounded part a piece of an ox’s bladder, spread over 
with tar, or pitch made warm, in the manner of a plaster; then 
tie the whole securely with a strong thread, well rubbed with 
bees’-wax: these must remain on for three weeks or a month. 

Nicol recommends searing the wound with a hot poker, or 
red-hot iron, in order to dry it, and then to apply hot wax. 

Knight, in a communication to the Hort. Soc., recommends 
four parts of scraped cheese to be added to one part of cal- 
cined oyster-shells, or other pure calcareous earth, and this 
composition pressed strongly into the pores of the wood. 

When the vine is in full leaf, it is not liable to bleed when 
cut, therefore the largest branches may be cut during the 
erowing season with safety. 

Vines are also cultivated in almost every pine-stove; how- 
ever, the introduction of low pits for cultivating the latter, 
from the want of sufficient room, precludes the vines from 
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those structures; but where there are fruiting and succession- 
houses sufficiently capacious, we can see no objection to their 
being introduced, as by that means, ripe grapes can be had 
much earlier than is generally deemed necessary to have the 
principal crops in the vineries. Vines intended to be grown 
in the pine-stove should always be planted outside the house, 
and their stem introduced into the pine-house, when required 
to be put into a state of vegetation. ‘They are often, however, 
Jeft in the house, and never taken out during the period that 
they are not in a vegetating state. We would advise, con- 
sistently with our own practice for many years, the taking 
of them out when the fruit is cut, and of course the wood 
ripened, and to train them along the front of the house to 
temporary stakes driven into the border to support them, or to 
fix them to the front of the house in such a way as not to 
create a shade, nor to be in the way of the front sashes or 
ventilators. 

They may be taken into the house any time from November 
till January, and trained only up the rafters, so as not to 
shade the pines during winter. Their shade during summer, 
if not allowed to ramble too much, will rather be an advantage 
to the pines than otherwise ; and we would plant vines where 
metallic houses are used, purposely to give a partial shade, with 
their leaves, to the pines. The general management as to 
pruning, thinning, and training, will be nearly similar to that 
to be described in the regular vinery, so that any separate 
directions on that head may be deemed unnecessary. 

M‘Phail, and many gardeners since his time, contend that 
they should remain always in the pine-stove, without being 
removed while they are not in a state of vegetation, and he 
gives the following directions for their management: “ In the 
month of November or December, cut down all the old wood 
to about the height of the pit, leaving only two young shoots, 
the strongest that can be got; the strongest one to shoot from 
the buds and to bear the fruit, the other to be cut down short, 
and to grow long shoots to bear fruit the succeeding year. 
This is to be done successively, year after year, leaving the old 
stem of the vine to grow, as the older the plant is the better, 
at least the fruit will be higher flavored.” 
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After the vines are pruned, tie them nearly up to the glass 
with matting, to iron rods or laths fixed to the rafters on pur- 
pose. As soon as they begin to swell in their buds, and show 
themselves ready to break, let them down about a foot from 
the glass, so that they may receive the benefit of the warm air 
round about them, and not be liable to be injured by frosts. 
If the buds burst strong and bushy, it is a good sign that they 
will show fruit; but if weak, the contrary will be the effect; 
and if they miss showing fruit on the fourth or fifth joint, they 
will show none at all, and in that case, the young shoot that 
does not show fruit should be broken off, as it would only take 
the nourishment from the others, which have shown fruit. Do 
not let more than one or two bunches grow on one bud, for if 
too many be left on the plant they will not swell well. If the 
vines be planted inside of the house, care must be taken to 
keep them sufficiently watered; and in dry weather, in the 
spring and summer, the border on the outside of the house, 
in which the roots of the vines run, should be plentifully sup- 
plied with water. 

The forcing of vines by dung-heat has been often tried, and 
has, in many cases, succeeded to the utmost expectation. In 
Holland they are very generally forced by that means in pits 
constructed for the purpose, and one spirited horticulturist has 
adopted the practice, under the direction of a Dutch gardener 
in this country. In Denmark, wooden houses are so con- 
structed, that by means of linings of hot dung applied to them, 
grapes are brought to tolerable perfection. 

In the years 1825 and 1826 we practised a somewhat similar 
plan, and perfectly succeeded. Having a few vines of the 
Royal Muscadine, which annually bore immense crops of fine 
grapes upon a wall, but which seldom or ever ripened, the 
situation being adverse; we erected a temporary house the 
length of the wall, and at four feet distant from the wall put 
in a row of oaken posts, which were charred as far as they 
were covered with the mould. These posts stood two feet 
above the ground-level, and were braced together at top with 
a piece of plank two inches thick, and four broad, upon which 
the bottom of the sashes rested, as well as the rafters, which 
latter were four inches by two, and rested in the usual way 
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upon the above wall-plate, and top of the wall, to both ef 
which they were fixed by a bolt, which was so constructed 
that they could be removed at pleasure. The upright row of 
posts, above noticed, was nine feet apart, and the space between 
the ground and the top of them was left open. | In front of 
this house we sunk a pit, for the linings of hot dung or leaves 
(the latter generally used), four feet deep and two in width; 
this cavity was supported on one side by a nine-inch brick- 
wall, and covered with wooden shutters to keep in the heat, 
and so to force both heat and steam through the spaces be- 
tween the posts which supported the roof. When the dung 
was past its first strong heat, we drew part of it into the 
inside, and formed a ridge sufficient to keep up the desired 
temperature, and by adding fresh leaves or dung could keep 
up a heat sufficient to ripen grapes by the month of July. 
The internal space to be heated was so small, that we found it 
no difficult matter to keep up a higher temperature than was 
even required. ‘The back wall of the house, if it may be so 
called, (but which really was one of the garden-walls, against 
which the house was erected,) was only nine feet high, which 
only afforded sufficient head-room to get in to dress the vines, 
which were planted, as already observed, upon the back wall, 
and as the heated dung forming the ridge occupied a consi- 
derable proportion of the lower angle of the house, a small 
space consequently was left to be heated. By these means we 
enjoyed all the benefits of a humid mild heat, so favorable 
to the vine, as well as producing those gases which are dis- 
engaged from the dung while undergoing fermentation, and 
which, though destructive to animal life, are more than pro- 
bable not uncongenial to that of vegetables. In principle, this 
differs very little from the Dutch and Danish practice, but in 
the convenience and arrangement we consider it superior, as 
tne dung or leaves are brought into this house, without opening 
any part of the structure, which, particularly in winter, is at- 
tended with inconvenience and loss of heat, and there is no 
waste of the materials used in producing the required heat, by 
their being exposed to the changes of the atmosphere. The 
sashes were all moveable, so that whatever portion of air was 
required could be admitted, either from the outside or from 
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tne inside. ‘The whole of the structure, excepting the wall of 
bricks and the row of posts, was moveable, so that when not 
required for one piece of wall, it could be carried to another. 
In this house, during the winter months, we constantly grew 
small salads, mustard, cress, &c., in shallow boxes and flat 
pans placed upon the ridge of dung. It also served for a 
hospital for sickly and diseased exotics, which, when placed 
upon the dung or plunged into it, soon recovered, if their 
diseases did not proceed from causes, to which this mode of 
treatment was not congenial. The roof was regularly matted 
up at nights, when the weather was so severe as to require it. 

In a communication to the London Hort. Soc. by Mr. An- 
derson, a method of forcing vines upon a large scale is re- 
corded, as practised by J. French, Esq., at Hornden, Essex, 
for nearly the last twenty years. 

* About the beginning of March, Mr. French commences 
his forcing by introducing a quantity of new long dung, taken 
from under the cow-cribs in his straw-yard, being principally, 
if not entirely, cow-dung, which is laid upon the floor of his 
house, extending nearly from end to end, and in width about 
six or seven feet, leaving only a pathway between it and the 
back walls of the house. The dung being all new at the be- 
ginning, a profuse steam rises from the first heat, which, in 
this stage of the process, is found to be beneficial in de- 
stroying the ova of insects, as well as transfusing a wholesome 
moisture over the yet leafless branches, but which might prove 
injurious, if permitted to rise in so great a quantity, when the 
leaves are pushed forth. In a few days, the violence of the 
steam abates as the buds open, and in the course of a fort- 
night the heat begins to diminish; it then becomes necessary 
to carry in a small addition of fresh dung, laying it in the 
bottom, and covering it over with the old dung freshly worked 
up; by which a renovated heat and a moderate exhalation of 
moist vapour are produced. In this manner the heat is kept 
up throughout the season; the fresh supplies of dung being 
always laid at the bottom, in order to smother the steam, or 
rather to moderate the quantity of exhalation; for it must 
always be remembered, that Mr. French attaches great virtue 
to the supply of a reasonable portion of the vapour. The 
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quantity of fresh dung to be introduced at each turning, must 
be regulated by the greater or smaller degree of heat that is 
found in the house, as the season and other circumstances 
appear to require it. The temperature kept up is pretty re- 
gular, being from 65° to 70°. Mr. French contends, that the 
moist vapour transfused through the house is essentially bene- 
ficial, not only because it discourages the existence of insects, 
and destroys their ova, but it likewise facilitates the setting and 
welling of the fruit.” 

Forcing vines by means of dung-heat, has been occasionally 
practised since the days of Justice, in Scotland, and Lawrence 
and Switzer, in England, but not much attended to till of late 
years. That it is practicable, is placed beyond all doubt; but 
the question is, whether it be more economical than the more 
usual mode of applying fire-heat. Mr. Knight gives the fol- 
lowing directions for ripening grapes in an inclined melon or 
cucumber frame, either with dung-heat or without:—After 
‘‘ placing the bed at three feet distance from the wall to which 
the vines were trained, and introducing their branches into 
the frame, through holes made at the north end of it (the 
vines having been trained to a southern wall), as soon as the 
first violent heat of the bed has subsided. ‘The White Chas- 
selas grape thus treated, ripens in July, ifthe branches of the 
vine be introduced in the end of April, and a most abundant 
crop be thus obtained; but the necessity of pruning very 
closely, renders the branches, which have been forced, unpro- 
ductive the succeeding season, and others from the walls must 
be consequently substituted. I have,” he says, “ always put 
a small quantity of mould in the bed, and covered it with 
tiles. Ifan inclined plane of earth be substituted for the hot- 
bed, and vines be trained in a frame adapted to it, the grapes 
ripen perfectly in August ; and if small holes be made through 
the sides of the frame, through which the young shoots of the 
vine can extend themselves in the open air, a single plant, and 
a frame of moderate size, will be found annually to produce 
a considerable weight of grapes. For this purpose, the frames 
should not be more than eight or ten feet long, nor more than 
five or six in breadth, or the young shoots will nov be so 
advantageously conducted out of them into the open air; and 
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the depth of the frame, either for the hot-bed or for the in- 
clined plane of earth, should not be less than eighteen inches. 
The holes in the sides of the frame, through which the young 
shoots are to pass, should of course be closed during the 
spring, and till wanted; and if the weather be cold, it will be 
necessary to cover the frames during night. When the grapes 
are nearly full grown, and begin to ripen, it will also be 
highly advantageous to draw off the glasses during the day 
in fine weather, by which means the fruit will be exposed to 
the full influence of the sun without the intervention of the 
glass, and will attain a degree of perfection, that it rarely 
acquires in the vinery or hot-house.” 

Grapes are obtained in bad seasons by covering the estab- 
lished plants upon the wall with a temporary frame of rafters, 
upon which are placed any spare lights, that by that time may 
have been removed from the early peach-houses, or other 
houses where the crops may have been gathered; sometimes 
a temporary flue is built, to give an additional warmth, and to 
counteract the effects of damp, as well as to ensure the ripen- 
ing of the fruit, and their preservation afterwards for almost 
any length of time. In other cases, the glasses alone are 
found sufficient for the purpose of ripening the crop. 

A market-gardener near Bath, some years ago ripened 
srapes under hand-lights. In this case, the fruit remained 
within the glasses, and enjoyed the protection of the glass, 
while the shoots were allowed to extend themselves in the 
open air, by being let out of the glass on removing one of the 
panes near its top. 

A succession of ripe grapes (as described by several writers 
in the Hort. Trans.) is to be obtained by growing the plants 
in pots, in very rich mould, and watered with liquid manure. 
The plants to be placed in any of the forcing-houses of suit- 
able temperature, and when ripe, removing the fruit upon the 
plants into a dry airy apartment, of a regular temperature. 
They are said to keep in this way longer in a perfect state 
than any other. Vines grown in pots have a curious appear- 
ance when loaded with fruit, and are not only useful for pro- 
Jonging the season of this excellent fruit, but are highly 
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ornamental, either in the houses where they are grown, or 
introduced among exotic plants in the green-house or con- 
servatory. Although the vine in general is allowed a greater 
latitude for its roots to run into than any other of our cul- 
tivated fruits, it is nevertheless found to produce tolerable 
bunches in pots, containing not more than two cubie feet of 
mould. Pots of that size, filled with rich mould, are asserted 
by Knight to be capable of nourishing a vine, which, after 
being pruned, covers twenty square feet of surface, if they 
be liberally supplied with liquid manure. 

The retarding the maturation of grapes till a late season is 
as important an object to the gardener as to facilitate their 
ripening early in spring, and appears to be less understood ; 
for where there is extent sufficient for the adoption of both 
plans, grapes may be had fit for the table every day in the 
year. The sorts of vines most fit for a late crop, are not, as 
is generally the case in the culinary garden productions, fit 
also for the earliest: the case is otherwise. ‘The Sweet-waters 
and Muscadines, and some others, are fittest for early crops, 
requiring much less time to bring them to perfection; whereas, 
the Muscats, Syrian, White Nice, Black Damascus, St. Peter’s, 
and some others, are the fittest for late crops, requiring much 
longer time in coming to their full size, and also a consider- 
able time after attaining that size, before they ripen, and more 
particularly their properties of remaining a long time upon the 
vines after they are ripe before they show symptoms of decay ; 
and, last of all, their retaining a saccharine sweetness after 
they are considerably shrivelled up. These, therefore, should 
be made choice of for the latest crops; and if retarded, by 
removing the lights entirely off the house, so as to keep back 
the swelling of the buds till as latea season as possible; and 
after it is no longer safe to trust the advancing buds to the 
weather, to put on the lights all night, taking them down 
during the day, so as to keep them as much exposed to the 
air as possible, and using only a little fire. While the vines 
are in bloom in autumn, when the fruit is approaching to its 
full size, give a little fire, to prevent any check to their swelling 
off, when the nights begin to get cold, during the rest of 
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autumn; and as long as the fruit remains upon the vines, 
give only such fire-heat as will prevent the effects of damp 
from destroying the fruit. 

The latter sorts of grapes are thus preserved till long after 
Christmas. Arkwright, a writer in the Hort. Trans., has treated 
this subject more systematically, by gradually habituating his 
vines into a state of late bearing. He chooses for that pur- 
pose the later kinds of vines, and grows them in houses 
used alternately for pines and vines. About the middle of 
February, he removes his pine-plants into another house, 
and the preceding year’s crop of grapes being gathered, he 
takes down the glasses so as to admit the free access of air 
at all times till the end of April, when the buds of the vines 
begin to swell. At this time, he applies a little fire-heat 
during the night in cold or cloudy weather, and air is freely 
admitted. At this time, he again brings in his pine-plants, 
where they remain. till the following February. By this late 
and slow process, the grapes do not begin to ripen till towards 
the end of October; and some of the very late kinds not till 
Christmas. When he has occasion to introduce a young vine 
into the houses where his late grapes are grown, it is found, 
by the second or third year, to have lost its disposition to 
break into leaf at the accustomed season, although treated 
exactly like the other plants in the house. So powerful are 
the effects of habit. His general treatment of the vines, in 
-yegard to pruning and training, does not differ from the 
common practice. 


FORCING CHERRIES. 


The temperature in this compartment should be regularly 
attended to, and not allowed to exceed 50° by fire-heat during 
the day; after the admission of plenty of air, it may be al- 
lowed, during the day, to reach 60°, but not higher. Air 
should be admitted regularly every day ; and when the weather 
is unfavourable for its free admission for more than one or 
two days together, let the fires be kept slightly up, to allow the 
sashes either being opened, or the ventilators, if the house be 
ajred by those means; for nothing is so injurious to cherries, 
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plums, and apricots, than being long kept in a close atmo- 
sphere. Water should also be regularly and moderately given 
them, but not in too large a quantity, as until the fruit be 
fully set, they should be cautiously supplied with that element. 
After that time, they will require it in a more liberal quantity. 
The house should be regularly steamed, mornings and even- 
ings, by sprinkling water upon the flues, which will, in a 
great measure, serve for watering at the roots; while the buds 
are swelling, and until the blossom be nearly expanded, the 
syringe should be used once a day, both for the softening of 
the buds and the suppression of insects. 

Cherries are subject to insects both in the forcing-houses 
and on the open walls; care, therefore, must be taken that 
they do not get a-head at this time; for if they do, the injury 
will be considerable. ‘The green fly will be apt to visit them 
as soon as the young shoots and leaves come out, and recourse 
must be had to fumigations with tobacco for its destruction, 
as well as the syringe, applied with all its force upon them, 
at such times as the blossom is not endangered by it. There 
is a small caterpillar, which is often very annoying in the 
cherry-house, and this must be looked for carefully ; wherever 
any of the leaves appear curled up, it is almost sure to be 
found within them; these, for the greater security, should be 
picked off, and carried out of the house. 

Such cherries as are intended to be accelerated upon the 
open walls, under the glass-case recommended last month, 
should, towards the end of this month, be covered up and 
regularly attended to, in respect to air, water, &c., in the 
same manner as already directed. 


FORCING FIGS, 


The preceding directions for cherries are also applicable to 
figs. ‘The temperature should be steadily kept, during the 
- first fortnight of the month, at or nearly 50°, and gradually, 
towards the end of the month, raised to 58° by fire-heat, al- 
lowing five or seven degrees of rise by sun-heat. 

Water must be regularly supplied as the state of the plants 
may require, and air be freely admitted daily. A watchful eye 
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should be kept for the appearance of the red spider upon the 
leaves, which should be expelled by force of the syringe, or 
else by sprinkling sulphur mixed with water upon the flues, 
when pretty warm, as directed last month; however, if the 
plants be kept regularly watered, and the house ventilated, 
this enemy will not be seen; a too dry and very high tem- 
perature is the agent that brings it into life, and water applied 
with considerable force from the syringe, or the application of 
sulphur, as above described, are probably the only means of 
getting rid of it: 


FORCING CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 


If the instructions given last month under this head have 
been acted upon, and no accident has occurred to the plants, 
they will, by the end of the first week or beginning of the 
second, be fit, most probably, for planting out into the beds, in 
which they are to perfect their fruit; however, if the plants 
be weak, which will chiefly be owing to either too little heat, 
or drawn up slender and long-stemmed, owing to an excess 
of heat and insufficiency of air, in either case they should not 
be finally transplanted out until they be quite strong and 
stocky. 

If such in either case be their state, it is better to defer 
their final transplanting until they be perfectly strong enough, 
which, with good management, will be by the end of the month 
at farthest. If planted out before they acquire sufficient 
strength, their future progress will be slow, and their crop 
unproductive. It often happens, from unforeseen circum- 
stances, that the seeds sown some days, or even a week after 
the first sowing, will be in a fit state for ridging out before 
those first sown; in such cases, plants of that age should be 
made choice of. ‘Throughout the whole culture of these fruits, 
the plants most rapidly grown are always the best, and will 
produce the finest fruit, and also in the greatest quantity. 
Beds for their reception, after they are removed from the seed- 
bed, should ‘be preparing for them without delay. By the 
beginning of the month, the dung of which they are formed 
should be got in readiness; that is, it should be duly pre- 


pared, by repeated turning and fermenting, giving plenty of 
water, should it be dry in the first instance, or heat-dry in the 
process. ‘The materials of which such beds should be built, 
ought to be of the very best quality, and if leaves are to be had, 
one-third or even one-half of them should be added. ‘They most 
generally give out a more lasting and more regular heat than beds 
built of dung alone. If either material be scarce, a bed cf the 
same‘dimensicns may be built of fagots, heath, or any useless 
spray, which, being heated by means of linings of hot dung, or 
dung and leaves, will be found to answer the purpose very 
completely. Beds of this kind we have already recommended, 
and for many purposes they are better than beds built entirely 
of dung; in such beds there is little chance of the roots of the 
plants sustaining injury by burning or over-heat. 

In either case, as the plants appear strong enough for 
ridging out, let the beds be prepared for them, of the follow- 
ing dimensions. For cucumbers, their height at the back 
should not be less at this season than four and a half feet, 
and three and a half in front, that is, if they be built upon 
cround nearly level. The following reasonable method has 
been recommended by Knight, and is now very generally 
adopted. Instead of building the beds upon a level piece of 
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ground, he places them upon an inclined plane of earth, ele- 
vated about 15°, making the bed afterwards of an equal 
height, both at the back and front, as in the annexed figure. 
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The merits of this improvement are obvious: the bed of 
fermenting matter is all of an equal thickness, and conse- 
quently will be more equally heated ; the mould in which the 
plants are planted are also of an equal thickness, a matter of 
much importance to the plants; the angle of elevation given, 
the plane upon which the whole is built, is sufficient to present 
the glass at a proper angle to the horizon, so as to enjoy the 
greatest portion of the sun’s rays at this season, when it is 
low in the horizon, which is a matter of much importance tof 
the welfare of the plants; this angle may be more or less, 
according to the season of beginning the forcing. The frames 
which he purposes for such beds are also like the dung-bed, of 
the same depth both at back and front. ‘Thus the plants are 
placed at an equal distance from the glass, which is not the 
case with plants in frames of the usual construction. 

According to the instructions already given for building the 
seed or nursing-bed, this should also be placed upon a dry, 
and if possible, a sheltered spot, fully exposed to the morn- 
ing sun, but sufficiently sheltered from the north, east, and 
west, and the ground should be rather elevated just the size 
of the intended bed, to afford greater means of applying linings, 
as well as to keep their bottoms free from water or damp, On 
no account should the beds be sunk under the surface at this 
season. According to the dimensions of the frame or frames, 
mark out the size of the bed, by driving in four stout stakes, 
one at each corner of the intended bed, and as nearly per- 
pendicular as possible, which will be a guide in building the 
bed. In marking out the size of the bed, let it be a foot at 
least larger on each side than the size of the frame. The 
whole being marked out, proceed to make the bed, by shaking 
and mixing the dung or dung and leaves well together, as it 
is laid on, and beat it well down with the back of the fork 
as the process goes on; avoid treading it, as beds too much 
trodden seldom work so pleasantly, and are more liable to 
burn than such as are suffered to settle gradually of them- 
selves. In this manner proceed, until the bed has arrived at 
nearly the desired height, taking care to build the sides and 
ends as nearly perpendicular as possible. When within six 
inches of the desired height, level the whole surface, and 
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upon it place six or eight inches of short dung, such as has 
fallen upon the ground round the bed in the process of making 
it; level the whole, and, as soon as finished, place the framey 
and lights upon it, which should be kept closely shut down until 
the heat rise briskly. If it be slow in rising, cover the lights 
with mats for a day or two. As soon as the heat rises, open 
‘he sashes a little, to let the rank steam pass freely off. 

The beds being thus finished, and the heat sufficiently up, 
it is then in a fit state for earthing over, forming the hills for 
the reception of the plants, &c. Before laying on the mould, 
take off the frame and lights, and level the surface equally 
over, if much sunk into irregularities in the process of heating. 
The whole being regulated, and the frame and lights being 
replaced, proceed to cover the whole surface of the bed witk 
rich dry light mould, which, for this purpose it is presumed, 
has been prepared during the summer, and a portion of it 
placed under cover, so as to be dry and ready for use when 
wanted. The thickness that this mould should be put on, 
need not be more than two or three inches, just merely suf- 
ficient to prevent too much rank steam at any time filling the 
frame. Under the centre of each light, place on a little hill 
about one bushel of the same mould, upon which the plants 
are to be planted as soon as the heat is sufficiently up, so as 
to warm the mould in the hills to a sufficient temperature, 
The higher these hills are kept the better, so as to admit of 
sufficient space for the plants, in order that they may not touch 
the glass. 

The reason for planting the plants upon these hills, instead 
of not earthing the bed all over at once, is merely by way of 
precaution in case of violent after-heats ; in which case, it will 
more readily pass off in steam between the hills, as well as 
offering the advantage of using the beds a few days sooner 
than if it were all earthed over at once to its full depth. If 
the beds should heat too violently after the plants are in, the 
roots of them can be more readily prevented from sustaining 
injury, by drawing the mould away from round the sides and 
from under the bottoms of the hills, and supplying the place 
with fresh mould. 

The beds being thus finished, in two or three days they will 
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be, in ordinary cases, fit for the reception of the plants. The 
plants, as directed in January, being planted into pots, three 
plants in each, the strongest and most stocky should now be 
chosen, and removed carefully from the seed or nursing-frame 
in a box or basket, covered over so as to prevent any accident 
in their removal from one frame to the other. The day 
previously to this final planting out, the plants in pots should 
have been gently watered, which will render the balls of mould 
round their roots less liable to fall in pieces when turned out 
of them. 

They should now be carefully turned out of the pots and 
planted in the hills, one pot of plants, that is, three plants 
into each hill; draw the mould gently round their stems, and let 
them be planted rather deep than otherwise. The plants being 
thus planted, give the hills a gentle watering with a fine-rose 
watering-pot, sufficiently to settle the mould round their roots. 
This water, as should all such that is used for watering either 
cucumber or melon-plants at this early season, should be 
warmed, either by being placed in the frame the day preceding 
that on which it is used, or it may be rendered sufficiently 
warm by the addition of water warmed for the purpose, and 
brought as near to the temperature of the bed as possible. 
The process of planting or ridging out being thus finished, 
shut up the lights, till the steam rises again strong enough to 
require to be let out by degrees. 

Whether cucumbers or melons be cultivated in common 
dung-bed frames, or in pits of whatever construction, the prin- 
ciple of temperature, planting out, &c., are the same, with 
this difference only, that some pits are so constructed that only 
a small portion of steam from the fermenting matter, cither | 
under them or from the linings by which they are heated, can 
enter into the bed. This deficiency of steam must be supplied 
by sprinkling water on the flues when they are sufficiently 
heated. Both cucumber and melon-plants thrive much better 
in a humid high temperature than in one that is dry, how- 
ever warm it may be; therefore the more they can be supplied 
with that heat and humidity, the more likely are we to be 
successful in their production, 
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The plants being ridged out, care must be taken to supply 
them with air every day, in a greater or less quantity, as the 
weather and state of the beds may determine. In giving air 
at this season, great caution is required, so that too much is 
not given at once, as to chill the frame, and that it be pre- 
vented from blowing in too great a quantity at once, particu- 
larly when it is frosty or cold, and coming into immediate 
contact with the plants; to prevent this evil, it is well to hang 
pieces of old thin mats over the openings, so that the current 
of air blowing through the mats may be broken before it reach 
the plants. Steam will now abound, particularly during night, 
if the beds be of sufficient warmth; this, although highly ne- 
cessary for the welfare of the plants, must not be suffered to 
abound too much so as to injure them, it will therefore be ofter. 
necessary to leave open a small portion for the admission of air 
during the night, for the more ready escape of the steam; how- 
ever, it will always be necessary to let the ends of the mats with 
which they are covered hang over such openings, to prevent 
the entrance of cold or frosty air into the beds. ‘These mats 
must, however, be so placed, as to be quite clear of the 
linings ; for if they be let too low down, they will conduct the 
noxious rank steam from them into the beds, and will, if such 
be permitted to any extent, destroy the plants. 

The principal object now to be attended to, is to support 
a constant steady growing heat in the bed, so as to keep the 
plants from sustaining any check in their growth. To attain 
a sufficiency of heat, it is necessary to attend to the heat of 
the bed; and when the first symptom of its declining appears, 
let linings of prepared hot dung be applied, sufficiently strong 
to re-invigorate the declining heat of the bed. If the weather 
be moderately mild, and the materials of which the beds are 
formed be good, a little protection laid round the sides of the 
bed, of dry straw, bean-haulm, fern-fronds, or the like, not of 
themselves to throw any heat into the bed, but to protect it 
from the external cold air or cutting winds, may yet be suf- 
ficient. This precaution being applied in proper time, the 
heat may be sufficiently retained in the beds for some days 
longer, and the necessity of applying the linings of hot dung 
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may therefore be postponed a little longer; but too much de- 
pendence should not be placed upon this covering ; for if the 
bed once becomes cold, the plants will sustain a very serious 
injury before it is possible to get up the temperature again 
sufficiently strong. Should the linings, when applied, at any 
time raise too much heat into the bed, they can be drawn a 
little back all round the frame, so as to allow the escape of 
their heat, and be again placed close when it is necessary to 
admit greater heat. 

A bed properly put up, if of good materials, should last, 
with a little protection, as hinted at above, for three weeks, 
but seldom longer at this season. Without the aid of linings, 
it will often happen, however, that beds of excellent materials 
will not retain a sufficient heat so long. At all times, and 
under all circumstances, this is only to be ascertained by a 
daily examination of the beds. 

For the first three or four weeks after planting out, great 
attention should be paid that the roots of the plants sustain no 
injury from over-heats ; for it not unfrequently happens, that 
beds put up for some time, and when even earthed all over 
to their full depth, will heat a second time so violently, as to 
render the plants, when even well established, in great danger 
of being burnt at their roots. To guard more effectually 
against such accidents, many persons place a piece of turf 
under the hills before they are formed, and this precaution may 
‘e attended to as the trouble is not great; but the most effec- 
tual means of preventing burning at the roots, is by a daily 
examination of the mould at their roots: when that appears 
dried up, or has too much heat in it, which can be always 
readily ascertained by thrusting in the hand, the mould so 
dried, or over-heated, should be gently removed, and re- 
placed with fresh, as already observed. The hills may also 
be reduced as much as possible, leaving them just sufficient 
basis to stand upon, without danger of falling; in this state 
they may remain till all danger of burning be over, when the 
mould may be again replaced to their original size. 

If every thing has succeeded, in the course of eight or ten 
days the young roots will be beginning to show themselves a’'] 
round the hills: this is looked upon as the first symptom ot 
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the plants being in a state of progressive welfare. When 
such roots appear, let a little mould be laid over them, to the 
thickness of three-quarters of an inch, or an inch and a half 
at most. Such mould should be of the same quality as that 
of which the hills are formed, and for this purpose should 
have been in the bed for a day or two, so as to have attained 
a temperature equal to that of the rest of the mould in the 
frame. It is well not to put too much of this mould round 
the roots at once; a little should only be put at a time, and 
that often repeated, and upon the appearance of the roots this 
should not be neglected. Towards the end of the month, if 
the plants were planted out towards the beginning, the shoots 
will be making fast progress; and if the first bud, while yet 
in its embryo state, was picked out at the time of potting-off, 
or, if not then done, when they were ridged out, one, two, or 
probably three shoots will now be formed, which, as they ad- 
vance, should be stopped; that is, by pinching off the point 
of each shoot a little above the first or second eye or bud: 
this will cause them to throw out lateral shoots, and from the 
first or second joints of such lateral shoots, fruit will most 
probably show. If such should not, however, be the case, 
these shoots, in their turn, should be topped or shortened in 
like manner, and so on until fruit or female flowers ap- 
pear. This will not only throw the plants into a state of 
greater fruitfulness, but will also render the plants more strong 
and stocky. Such runners now formed by this first pruning, 
will most probably show fruit at their first, second, and third 
joints. In many cases, where the principal shoot or runner is 
not thus stopped, it will probably run three, four, or six feet, 
without showing fruit, or without throwing out side or lateral 
shoots to fill the bed with vines. As the vines (as they are 
technically termed) or runners proceed in their growth, let 
them be stopped when running too far without showing fruit ; 
and as they advance, be neatly and regularly trained down to 
the surface of the mould by small hooked pegs, to keep them 
in their respective places, and keep them close to the mould, 
so that, as they advance, they may emit roots to strengthen 
themselves and afford nourishment to the fruit. 

No further pruning will be necessary for them until they are 
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in a bearing state, except any vines, which appear weak or 
ill-placed, or where they may be too much crowded, such only 
should be entirely displaced. When it becomes necessary to 
remove any such shoots, pinch them neatly off with the finger 
and thumb, in preference to using the knife; but if the knife 
should be used, let the shoot so amputated be bruised between 
the finger and thumb, so as to stop or prevent too great a 
share of sap, or in other words, the blood of the plants, from 
escaping. 

If the plants have been well managed, and no accident has 
taken place, fruit will be showing in abundance upon the cu- 
cumber plants. ‘The melons, from their nature, will not show 
for some time yet, most generally some weeks afterwards. 
When the female flowers appear, which will be readily distin- 
guished from the male flower, the former always having at 
their base the rudiments of the future fruit, the latter having 
no such appendage, but merely a simple flower containing the 
stamina, with the fertilizing dust, pollen, or farina, covering 
the tips of the stamina or male parts of fructification. When 
such flowers appear, the important office of assisting impreg- 
nation falls to the care of the cultivator, and should not be 
neglected. 

The work of impregnation, or setéing the fruit, as it is tech- 
nically called, is, as Abercromby very justly observes, a most 
important operation of art incumbent on the gardener, par- 
ticularly in the early cultivation of these plants, while wholly 
confined in frames, as at this time the operations of nature 
are almost excluded. This should be done accordingly as the 
flowers, both male and female, come into full bloom; and it is 
performed by injecting the farina or male dust into the stigma 
or female part of the fructification. Plants, which contain the 
male and female parts of fructification within the same flower, 
and are hence called hermaphrodites, do not require in most 
cases this care; but such as have these organs placed in dif- 
ferent flowers, are therefore less likely to be fecundated without 
artificial means, particularly when confined in the close at- 
mosphere of a common hot-bed, and at so early a period of 
the year when few or no insects are in existence to carry the 
impregnating matter from one flower to another. Such plants 
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are called monecious plants, from the circumstance of their 
respective organs being placed each in one distinct flower. 
Unless the female flower, which generally carries at its base 
the rudiments of the young fruit, be impregnated with the 
pollen or farina of the male, the young fruit will constantly 
turn yellow, and drop soon after they have flowered. 

In summer, when the plants are fully exposed, the gentle 
breezes of wind, and the different winged insects roaming from 
flower to flower, carrying upon their wings the fertilizing dust 
from one flower to another, will, for the most part, perform 
this office without the care of the cultivator. But in spring, 
and during the winter months in particular, when small por- 
tions of air can only be admitted, and when no bees or other 
flying insects inhabit the frames, the necessity of artificial 
impregnation becomes absolutely necessary, by carrying the 
male to the female blossoms in the following manner :— 

At the time when the flowers of both sexes are fully ex- 
panded, or the day after at farthest, the male blossoms, which 
are easily distinguished from the female, as noticed above, (no 
appearance whatever being shown of their having the rudi- 
ments. of fruit attached to their base,) gather such of the best 
male vlossoms as appear strong, and with them a portion of 
the peduncle or flower-stalk, about an inch in length, by 
which to hold the flower in one hand, while with the other 
pull off the petals or corolla (the colored leaves of the flower) 
carefully from about the stamina and anthere ; then, still hold- 
ing the flower by the peduncle between the finger and thumb, 
apply the antheree, or top of the stamina, to the centre of the 
three stigmats of the femule flower, and turn it about two or 
three times, that it may discharge or inject a sufficient portion of 
the pollen or farina into the said stigmats or female organs, and 
then throw it away, using a fresh male flower for every female 
one operated upon, unless the male blossoms be scarce, (but 
this is seldom the case,) when one male flower may be sufficient 
for several females. 

It may sometimes occur early in the season, that female 
flowers may appear when there are no male ones wherewith 
to impregnate them; this vould be a mortifying circumstance 
indeed, and recourse must then be had to other plants in the 
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same gardens; but if it should so happen that there are none, 
in this case male flowers may be brought from a distance, 
carefully packed up in paper, and kept quite dry; and with 
them, the important office may be performed. Some gardeners 
leave the male flowers attached to the female until they drop 
out of their own accord; but this is unnecessary, for if both 
blossoms be fully formed, the office of impregnation will be 
completely performed in a few seconds. The middle of the 
day should always be preferred for this purpose. If there be 
a brisk growing heat in the beds, the fruit will, in a few days 
after impregnation, show evident signs of the approaching 
maturity. If the beds be in good management, and the fruit 
of a good kind, the blossom will continue attached to the fruit, 
often till it be fit for use, which is, when they are from five 
to six inches long. Some kinds will grow so rapidly, under 
excellent management, as to attain the length of twelve or fit 
teen inches with it still attached to them. arly in the season, 
it should be an established rule to set every promising flower 
as it comes into full bloom; and the critical moment seems to 
be the early part of the first day on which the blossom opens. 
Water should not be given them immediately after the setting 
of the blossom. ‘The male blossoms often grow in large clus- 
ters upon the vines, and these should be thinned out, leaving 
a sufficient number only to ensure the setting of the crop. 
These should not, however, be entirely removed, as without 
them there would be no fruit. As the blossom fades, it should 
be picked up and thrown out of the beds, as being apt to 
damp and injure the vines. 

It will be necessary for successional crops of melons and 
cucumbers, as well as to guard against accidents which may 
attend the young plants now in seed-pans or potted-off, that 
a few seeds be occasionally sown in the frames or pits now at 
work. Such as were sown at the beginning of this month, 
will, under good management, be in fruit by the end of March 
or the beginning of April; and those sown about the middle 
or end of this month, will also be in fruit by the end of April, 
and will be in full bearing during May and Jyne. Few cul- 
tivators sow melons for general crops before the beginning or 
middle of this month; as those sown sooner, if they withstand 
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the inclemency of the weather, will come into fruit before there — 
be sufficient sun to give them a proper flavor. No fruit that 
we cultivate requires more of the influence of that soul of ve- 
getable life than the melon. A bed or two, however, in large 
families, may be brought in sooner, but their flavor will not 
be so fine as those which are ripened during July and August. 
Such sorts only should be sown for the earliest crops as will 
require less time to come to perfection ; and of these, the early 
Canteloupes are to be preferred. The directions hitherto given, 
as regard the sowing, potting-off, and ridging out of cucum- 
bers, are also applicable to melons; with this difference only, 
that beds for the latter fruits should be built a foot at least 
higher, and a brisker heat kept up to them during their whole 
culture, and the mould in which they are grown should be 
much stronger than for cucumbers, and as it is added to their 
roots, it should be firmly trodden, so as to be as solid as pos- 
sible ; but care must be taken in doing this, that their roots 
be neither bruised nor broken in the process. When melons 
begin to show fruit, great attention should be paid to them, 
that the office of impregnation be not neglected; for although 
cucumbers will sometimes, even at this early period of the 
season, come to tolerable perfection without this assistance, 
and often afierwards, melons will not set freely at any period 
without it; and should they occasionally set and swell to an 
ordinary size, they never wili acquire that beauty nor flavor 
which they would if impregnated; they will also often go off 


when half grown, and will always be deformed and without 
flavor, 


FORCING STRAWBERRIES. 


Successional crops of strawberries should be brought into 
the forcing department, both at the beginning and also at the 
end of the month. Where many pots are to be forced, and 
where a constant supply is wanted, attention should be paid to 
such as were taken in last month, and as they advance, let them 
be abundantly supplied with air and water; both of which are 
essentially necessary to them in every stage of their growth. 
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a 
FORCING ASPARAGUS. 


Successional beds should be prepared for asparagus, both 
at the beginning and also at. the end of the month. (For direc- 
tions see last month.) 


FORCING FRENCH OR KIDNEY-BEANS. 


Kidney-beans succeed well, if planted in large pots, and 
placed in any of the forcing-houses, where a sufficient tempé 
rature is kept up; that of the pine-stove is the best suited for 
their production. They should be sown in shallow pans or 
boxes, and when two or three inches high, transplanted into 
pots of one foot diameter at their top, three or four plants in 
each pot, and placed upon shelves as near the glass as pos- 
sible, so that they may enjoy a sufficient share of light. In 
all situations, French-beans require a rich soil; for this pur- 
pose, the pots should be half filled with good rotten dung, 
and upon this the young plants should be placed, covering 
their roots an inch or two with rich light mould; and as they 
advance in growth, let fresh mould be added to their stems, 
until the pots be filled to the top. They should be liberally 
supplied with water at their roots, and often sprinkled over the 
top, as they are extremely liable to be infested with the red 
spider. As they advance in growth, they should be supported 
with small branches stuck round them, to prevent their being 
broken. In such situations, under ordinary good manage- 
ment, plentiful crops of this esteemed vegetable may be ob- 
tained during the greater part of the winter, and all the spring 
months, until they can be procured in the open borders. 
Sometimes pits and frames are used to produce this crop; but 
where there is the advantage of a pine-stove, they can be 
more conveniently procured. 
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MARCH. 


NURSING PINE-PLANTS. 


In the course of this month, when the weather is fine, this 
department of the pinery will require to be examined, as was 
done to the fruiting-plants last month. The heat may now 
be on the decline, and require to be renewed, by trench- 
ing the whole bed over, and taking out such as may be much 
exhausted of the tan or leaves, and replacing it with fresh. 
The directions given for the fruiting-plants, as far as regards 
shifting the tan or leaves and replacing the plants, are appli- 
cable to the young pine-plants at this time. As the plants are 
taken out of the bed in which they are plunged, each should 
be neatly tied up with a piece of fresh matting, to prevent the 
leaves from being broken or injured, as well as for the greater 
convenience of handling them. In performing this operation, 
one person should gather up the leaves between his hands 
gently, so as not to pull the plants out of the pots, and hold 
them moderately tight, while another binds them up with fresh 
strings of matting; sometimes it is necessary to put two or 
even three several strings of matting round them, to keep up 
all their leaves. ‘This should be particularly attended to at 
all times that the plants are removed; for, without this pre- 
caution, the leaves would be unavoidably broken, bruised, or 
otherwise injured, and the operators would not be able to per- 
form the potting, &c., with so much expedition if they were 
left untied. When it occurs that a plant stands loose in the 
pot, it then should be supported by a neat stick, which will 
prevent it from being farther loosened, and will be a certain 
sign of its requiring to be re-potted. 

As a great many will require to be now shifted, it will be 
necessary to have in readiness a sufficient quantity of proper 
mould, prepared previously, and kept dry in a shade for this 
purpose, as well as a sufficient number of pots, of the different 
sizes likely to be required, to suit the size and circumstances 0, 
the plants. All things being in readiness, the plants should 
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be examined, and all that require shifting should be selected 
and turned out of the pots, carefully placing one hand“level 
with the surface of the mould in the pots, with the stem of 
the plant between the fingers, while with the other hand 
take the pot by the bottom, and invert it, striking the margin 
of the pot upon the edge of the potting-bench, so as to shake 
out the ball entire. The balls that are much exhausted at 
this time, should be carefully broken, and the roots singled 
out, and such as are decayed cut off, as well as some of the 
less strong and unhealthy roots; the decayed leaves round the 
stem should also be displaced, which will encourage the plants 
to push out fresh roots near the surface of the pot. The sizes 
of the pots used must be entirely regulated by the size and 
strength of the plants; for it is an erroneous notion that they 
should be shifted into pots bearing any proportion to those out 
- of which they were taken. All strong growing healthy plants 
should be placed in pots of larger size, and such as are weak, 
ill-rooted, or sickly, should be put into pots of the same size as 
those from which they were taken, and, in some cases, in pots 
much less. The smaller the pots into which weak plants are 
put, the more likely are they to become strong. Fresh pots should 
be used for the plants which are shifted; and by no means use 
such as have been recently emptied, until they have lain for some 
time to sweeten. The pots should also be dry, and have (if 
not new) been previously cleaned. In potting plants of any 
kind, avoid using pots too large, for it is much better to shift 
the plants again in a month or six weeks, than to over-pot 
them at once. In draining the pots, use oyster-shells, if they 
can be conveniently procured: place one of them on the bot- 
tom of each pot, over the hole, with the concave side under- 
most; they will prevent the entrance of worms, which often 
become troublesome to pine-plants, particularly when the bed 
in which they are plunged becomes too far exhausted. Over 
the oyster-shell place an inch of broken pieces of pots, or 
brick-bats broken small, and over this place an-inch of half- 
rotten turf from the surface of some rich down, or sheep-walk ; 
the broken tiles or brick-bats will act as a drain, to admit of 
the escape of any superfluous moisture ; and being themselves 
of an absorbent nature, they will imbibe a share of moisture, 
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which they will impart to the roots when they enter among 
them. ‘The rotten turf will also afford additional nourishment 
to the roots, and will prevent the drain under them from being 
choked up by the finer earthy particles washed down in the 
process of watering. The roots seem to delight in entwining 
round the broken fragments of pots, or small pieces of bricks, 
and will be found, upon examination, to be always in a healthy 
state, in proportion as these abound in the pots. For larger 
pots, a greater depth of these fragments should be used, in 
proportion to the size of the pots. In potting the plants, 
after the roots are all separated and trimmed, place a handful 
of mould in the bottom of the pot over the rotten turf, upon 
which place the plant; and while it is held upright by one 
hand, with the other fill the pot with mould up to the top, 
pulling up the plant occasionally, so as to allow the mould to 
fill all the spaces amongst the roots, as well as to place it at 
a proper depth in the pot. When it is full of mould, beat 
the pot upon the potting-bench two or ‘three times, so as to 
shake the mould more compactly together; do not press the 
mould too tightly together with the hand, particularly if it be 
damp; a very slight pressure round the surface will be suf- 
ficient, and that merely to regulate the mould to a proper 
depth under the level of the margin of the pot, so as to leave 
a space for the purpose of holding water. The plants being 
potted, give them a slight watering at their roots, merely to 
settle the mould about them; a more general watering will be 
given when they are again placed in the bed. 

Presuming the bed to be now in readiness for them, which 
should have been preparing while the shifting of the plants 
was going on, proceed exactly in the same manner to replunge 
.them, as was directed last month for the fruiting-plants, begin- 
ning with the largest and tallest plants in the back row, and 
so procecding until the whole be again replaced in the bed; 
the smaller and sometimes the unpotted crowns and suckers 
occupying the rows next the front, not only that they may en- 
joy more light and air, but also be more conveniently got at 
in the course of the succeeding month, when many of them 
will require to be potted in mould, and being thus placed in 
th. fromt, they can be conveniently got at without disturbing 
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the arrangement of the whole. When the process of plunging 
is finished, clean out the interior of the house, and leave it in 
a neat and orderly state. Go over the plants with a sharp 
knife, and holding the pieces of matting which were used to 
tie up the plants between the edge of the knife and the thumb, 
cut them through, and remove them, regulating any leaves 
that may happen to lie in an irregular position, drawing the 
hand gently up between them, they will then fall down in 
their natural position; and this being done, give the whole a 
good watering at their roots, and in the course of another day 
or two, if the weather be clear and dry, give the plants a good 
washing over-head from the syringe, to clear them of the dust 
or filth which they may have contracted during their shifting. 

The plants will now be beginning to grow; the temperature 
should therefore be kept up to 70°, the times of regulation 
being generally at six o’clock in the morning and at eight or 
nine at night. As the weather will now be getting more tem- 
perate, and the plants be in a state of active vegetation, air 
must be admitted during the forenoon of every day copiously. 
The health of the plants now depends upon a free admission of 
air, plenty of water at their roots, and frequently over-head, 
with a steady degree of temperature. The thermometer in the 
hottest sunshine should not be allowed to exceed 90°, but be 
kept at and under that point, by the admission of plenty of 
air. As the plants get established in their pots, and are grow- 
ing rapidly, every third or fourth day, water should be given 
at their roots in ordinary quantities; and if occasionally richly 
impregnated with sheep-dung, the plants will be thereby greatly 
benefited. Attention should now be particularly paid to the 
regular steaming of the house every morning and evening, by 
pouring water upon the flues and floors of the house; indeed, 
a moist and high temperature from this time till autumn, 
seems to be the most congenial atmosphere for pines to live in, 
and in such a climate few insects will visit them. 


SUCCESSION PINE-PLANTS., 


This department will also now require a similar regulation, 
as above directed for the nursing-pit. The plants being taken 
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out, tied, and examined according to the preceding directions, 
such as require to be shifted should be done in the same way, 
and placed in pots corresponding in size to their respective 
sizes and growths; observing not to pot them in too large 
pots, but rather to calculate upon again shifting them in April 
or May. Indeed, no such thing as a regular and indiscrimi- | 
nate shifting should take place at any time; for circumstances 
occur so often in the habits and constitutions of plants, that 
to attempt to shift them at stated periods, and into certain 
sized pots, only defeats the object in view. All plants should 
be provided with larger pots and more nourishment just as 
they stand in need of it. It is often of much advantage to 
plants to be taken out of the pot in which they grow, and re- 
placed into one of the same size, and not unfrequently into 
one of lesser size. The size of the pots must always be left 
to the good sense of the cultivator. It is, however, of more 
injury to them to be over than under-potted. In large pots, 
plants become cloyed with too much nourishment; and as the 
plant, by its absorbent organs, is unable to extract all the 
nourishment contained in a large pot, it soon stagnates and 
becomes sour by being kept too damp, particularly when 
plunged; as in that state the superfluous water is prevented 
from passing off through the sides of the pot, which would 
not be so sensibly the case, if the pot stood exposed on all 
sides. It is a well-known fact to cultivators, that all plants 
strike roots most readily when placed next the sides of the 
pots in which they are planted; and many plants, that cannot 
be induced by almost any other means to strike root, will 
emit them by cuttings, when the base of such cuttings rests 
upon the bottom of the pots, without the least particle of 
mould intervening. In order, therefore, to procure healthy 
rapid growing plants, which is the ambition of every pine 
cultivator, it is necessary to induce them to multiply their 
roots, and no method appears so rational as growing them in 
small pots; and as they advance in growth, continue to shift 
them into larger, taking care not to injure the roots in the 
operation, but to continue them in a growing state. The 
plants being shifted, according to their several necessities, they 
are then to be re-plunged in the same manner as directed: for 
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the fruiting-plants last month, observing to give them plenty 
of room in the bed, that they may enjoy sufficiency of air and 
sunshine. ‘The temperature should be kept as steadily as pos- 
sible from 65° to 70°, and air should be admitted daily, in 
proportion to the state of the weather; and should the air of 
the pits become low, in consequence, for a few hours, it will be 
of far less injury to the plants than if kept more uniform and 
the stagnant air allowed to remain unchanged. 


FRUITING PINE-PLANTS. 


This department being regulated as directed in February, 
little else will require to be done than supplying them with 
fresh air and plenty of water, both at their roots and also 
_over-head in clear weather, never allowing the steaming to be 
neglected every morning and evening. There is something so 
congenial in a fine humid atmosphere to the nature of the 
pine, that it is seldom found in perfection where this practice 
is entirely disregarded; and no method appears to us to pro- 
duce this humidity so readily as that of creating a steam from 
the flues by pouring water upon them. The plants should 
occasionally be watered at their roots with liquid manure; as 
from this time, until they have swelled their fruit nearly to its 
full size, they will require every nourishment which can pos- 
sibly be given to them. As they proceed in the formation of 
their fruit, they will be materially assisted by forming a ring 
of turf, equal in circumference to that of the pots in which 
they are placed, two or three inches thick, and this part should 
be placed upon the top of the pots, and thereby, as it were, 
increasing their size. ‘The hollow formed by this addition to 
their size, should be filled up with rich maiden loam, and 
sheep or other rich dung well incorporated, and this top 
dressing will encourage them to emit fresh roots from the bottom 
of their stem, upon which, if there be any useless or decaying 
leaves, they should be removed ; by which means the emission 
of such roots is facilitated. The temperature of the house 
should now be gradually raised to 73° or 76°, allowing the 
temperature in sunshine to rise to 80°, and from that to 90°, 
during the middle of the day, but not to exceed 90° as a 
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maximum. If the weather be dull and cloudy, it may be ne. 
cessary, by aid of fire-heat through the day, to raise the tem- 
perature at least to 80°; at which it can be regulated fora 
few hours daily by the admission of air, It is necessary thus 
far to imitate nature by keeping the temperature throughout 
the day, either by sun or fire-heat, several degrees above the 
night temperature ; for nothing can be so injurious to any plant 
in an artificial climate, as to keep up a high temperature during 
the night, and upon the first sight of the rise of temperature 
by sun-heat to throw open the house, thereby keeping nearly 
an equality of temperature day and night, or rather keeping 
the temperature of the night higher several degrees than that 
of the day, whereas the very opposite ought to be the case. 
This circumstance was not unnoticed by that great physiolo- 
gist Mr. Knight, when his attention was particularly directed to 
pine growing; and his observations upon this very subject, are 
more rational and just than almost any other of his directions 
for cultivating the pine. 


FORCING PEACHES. 


By the beginning of this month the peach-trees will be in 
blossom, if the directions laid down in the preceding months 
have been properly attended to. The temperature now should 
be gradually raised from 52° to 55°, at which point it should 
stand about the second week in the month, and remain at that 
temperature during the remainder of the month. Air should 
now be freely admitted to strengthen the peach-blossom, and 
ensure their setting, not only by adding to them strength, but 
also by assisting in the dispersion of the farina, or male fer- 
tilizing dust of the anthers, or male parts of the fructification, 
upon the female organs; for without such impregnation the 
blossom would prove abortive, and no fruit would conse- 
quently follow. ‘The trees, during the period that their blos- 
som is expanded, cannot be supplied with water by the syringe 
so bountifully as previous to their expansion, therefore the 
steaming of the house should not be neglected; for although 
any superabundant supply of water, either at their roots or 
over their branches, would materially injure the more delicate 
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parts of the fructification, a dry close atmosphere would be 
equally injurious. The fine dews produced by the simple 
operation of steaming, will keep the plants in vigour and 
strengthen their bloom, until the fruit be set, which will be 
accomplished in a few days after the blossom has attained its 
full size, and will be readily ascertained by the young fruit 
appearing like a small swelling at the base of the style, or fe- 
male organ. All the blossoms in the house will not, however, 
set at the very same time, a few days allowance must be made 
for such parts as are more remote from the glass or heat ; but 
when the fruit has evidently set, the application of the syringe 
should be again had recourse to. The first two or three days 
of syringing, the quantity given should not be large, and 
should be applied with the finest cap upon the syringe, so as 
to resemble a strong dew more than a rain. When all danger 
is over of injuring the young fruit, or the late expanding blos- 
som, the second coarser cap should be put upon the syringe, 
and the water given with some force to displace the remains 
of the decayed bloom, and to clear the trees of dust and the 
first symptoms of insects, which will be sure to make their ap- 
pearance before the leaves have attained half their size. It is 
of much consequence to suppress these intruders at as early 
a period as possible; thereby preventing them from getting 
a-head and injuring the trees in their most tender state. 

The red spider will be entirely subdued and completely kept 
under, by a timely and unsparing application of water from 
the syringe, using it from the right-hand end of the house, 
and again from the left, so that both sides of all the leaves 
may be subjected to its effects ; this will destroy those which are 
already formed, and so completely derange their webs upon 
the back of the leaves, that they will not be likely again to make 
their appearance ; and should they even gain possession, a little 
sulphur may be sprinkled upon the flues when at the great- 
est heat; but this must be done with great caution, from fear 
of. injuring the tender foliage. It is generally the few days on 
which the watering is suspended in consequence of the bloom, 
that enables the spider to burst into existence, while the leaves 
are rather dry ; but after the watering is resumed, it will be 
an evident sign of a deficiency of that element if the inseet 
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makes its appearance again, at least until the watering be again 
suspended, while the fruit is ripening. When it makes its 
appearance only in parts of the house, and not generally, a 
little sulphur may be ignited under the parts affected; but, as 
remarked above, this must not be done in a careless manner. 

The green fly will also make its appearance, whether the 
watering be supplied in sufficient abundance or not; and such 
as are left, after being once picked over, (such shoots being 
as well removed, if they can be spared, after being once at- 
tacked by them) will be readily destroyed by fumigation with 
tobacco. As prevention is always much better than the best 
remedy, it will be adviseable to give the trees a slight fumi- 
gation twice a week, from the time the first wood-buds break 
into leaf until all danger of their attacks be over, which gene- 
rally takes place when the leaves have attained their full size, 
and are become rather hard and strong, the tips of the shoots 
then only being subject to these enemies, which can in many 
cases be cleared by the hand; or the evil may be remedied by 
applying a little smoke from a common tobacco-pipe, blowing 
it from the bowl close to the shoot infected, or from the fumi- 
gating bellows. 

When the young fruit has attained the size of full-grown peas, 
the process of disbudding should be attended to, for which see 
The Fruit Garden. No thinning, however, of the fruit need 
take place this month, at least not until the end of it. Water 
must not yet be too profusely given to the roots until the fruit 
has begun to take its first swelling, as it is generally termed 
by gardeners, and even then, not in so great a quantity as to 
sour the borders or keep the roots too damp; for, until the 
fruit has formed their stones or kernels, any unnecessary sup- 
ply of moisture would be apt to make them drop off. The 
borders, if not mulched with rotten dung, should once a week 
be watered with the draining of the dunghill, or liquid ma- 
nure; and this being moderately supplied, in addition to such 
as falls from the trees in syringing, and from the flues while 
steaming, will generally be found sufficient, unless near the 
flues, which should be kept moist. 
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FORCING VINES. 


The directions laid down for the management of this de- 
partment last month being adhered to, the same should be 
continued until the vines come into bloom. After that time, 
the temperature should be increased to 75°; and the process 
of watering the borders and steaming the house, by pouring 
water upon the warm flues, should now be particularly at- 
tended to, so as to keep the house in rather a damp than a 
dry state. As vines are found to set their fruit best in a high 
temperature and moist atmosphere, the steaming becomes 
therefore the more necessary, particularly at this time, as it 
would be dangerous to use the syringe upon their branches 
until the fruit be set. The parts of fructification in vines are 
so small, that to an inattentive observer they are out of flower, 
and. their fruit set before they are remarked; the applica- 
tion, therefore, of water by a syringe, or in any other manner 
than by a process of steaming, would be liable to injure, if 
not totally destroy the tender parts of the blossom. 

Air need not be so freely admitted now as formerly, nor as 
will be necessary at a future period; a moderate circulation 
by the sashes or by the ventilators will be quite sufficient, 
observing to admit it only by small openings in cold windy 
weather. Ventilation is not best effected by opening the sashes 
or ventilators at any time, to any great extent, for if the top part 
of the sashes or top ventilators be only opened a few inches, 
and the lower ones in about the same proportion, the heated 
air, which is confined chiefly to the top of the house, will ra- 
pidly escape, as, in consequence of its being heated, it is much 
lighter than that of the atmosphere, and the atmospheric air 
will rush in from the front or lower ventilators, to fill up the 
vacuum produced by the escape of that which is lighter, and 
which has escaped at the top of the houses. Thus a sufficient 
change of air is effected without opening the house at any time 
to any great extent. 

As the young shoots advance, they must be regularly ex- 
amined and pruned; those which have pushed a few joints, 
and have shown one or two bunches, should be stopped at 
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the second joint above the fruit; which stopping is performed 
by pinching the tender shoot asunder with the finger and 
thumb. All necessary pruning in the vinery or peach-house 
during summer, is to be effected in a similar manner without 
using the knife, by which a bruised wound is produced, which 
is not so apt to bleed as one which is produced by the cut of 
a knife. It is on this principle that gardeners are in the con- 
stant habit of bruising the shoots of melons and cucumbers 
with the finger and thumb, after pruning them with a knife, 
to answer the same purpose ; and this method seems to have 
been practised for an unknown length of time. Such shoots 
as produce no fruit, and are not intended to be retained for a 
supply of young bearing-wood for the succeeding year, are to 
be rubbed off quite close to the old wood from which they 
issued: thus clearing the vines of all superfluous and useless 
wood, which, if not removed, would rob the necessary wood 
‘eft for succeeding purposes, as well as materially injure the 
crop, and cause a great degree of confusion. 

The shoots to be chosen for the production of the crop next 
season, should be now selected from the strongest and best- 
formed shoots having no fruit, and which, from their luxuriant 
appearance, are likely to attain considerable size: these should 
be tied into the trellis as they advance in growth, to prevent 
them being broken, and so arranged as not to crowd the rest 
of the shoots of the vines. All shoots that spring from the 
old wood should be entirely displaced, as well as some of the 
more weak of those which have shown bunches of fruit, if there 
be plenty of stronger near them, so as to prevent all unnecessary 
confusion and shade. The vines will require to be gone over 
every other day, until all the shoots have extended so far as 
to determine whether they are to produce fruit or not; and 
this examination will require to be continued for some time 
after the fruit has set, as such shoots which have been short- 
ened will be apt to throw out lateral or side shoots, which 
should be removed above their first joint from the fruit-bearing 
branch. 

In tying the fruit-bearing shoots to the trellis, but more 
particularly the shoots intended to remain for next season, 
observe to allow plenty of room in the matting to allow the 
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shoots swelling to twice the size which they may have now 
attained. ‘The tendrils, which are meant by nature for the 
vines to support themselves when growing naturally, are use- 
less in the vinery, and only tend to create confusion, they 
should therefore be all pinched off, in order that they may not 
rob the fruit of any of their nourishment. 

The opinions of practical and experimental men differ widely 
in regard to the best mode of training the vine; but in what- 
ever way it is or can be trained, it is of much less consequence 
to the production of good crops than its other general manage- 
ment. ‘To have good grapes, much more depends upon the 
scil in which they are planted, and the climate in which they 
are kept, than in any particular mode of training. That mode 
which tends the least to confusion, and at the same time ad- 
mits of a constant supply of young bearing shoots into the 
vinery, is decidedly the best, every advantage being combined 
in it; while, at the same time, it is exempt from that confu- 
sion which attends other methods of late years extolled by 
horticultural writers, and which are not calculated to produce 
any better effect. A greater variety of training may be in- 
dulged in on the open walls; but as the object in all vineries 
is fruit of the best quality, we see no better method than 
training the shoots directly up the roof, for, by this means, a 
cood gardener will always be able to provide a regular supply 
of young wood in every part of his house; whereas a novice 
may adopt any plan which he fancies, without attaining the 
desired object. 


FORCING CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 


The cucumber and melon-plants now showing fruit, will re- 
quire great care and attention, as advised last month. Par- 
ticular care must be paid to set or impregnate all female flowers 
as they appear; for, without this assistance, many would damp 
off, and others would grow of a deformed shape, for want of 
that necessary assistance. This is more particularly to be at- 
tende | to as regards melons; few, if any of them, will come 
to perfection without being impregnated. At a more advanced 
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period of the year, this precaution is of less importance, par- 
ticularly to cucumbers, as many insects, and bees in particular, 
will be in active quest of food, and will, while flying from 
flower to flower, perform this necessary office. The state of 
the beds will require daily attention, so that a brisk growing 
heat may be kept up, in order that the plants may not sustain 
any check, which to them, at all seasons, is extremely injurious. 
This heat, though brisk, must be moderated according to the 
state of the weather. The cucumber-plants ridged out last 
month, as directed, will now be beginning to produce fruit in 
perfection and abundance. 

As the heat begins to decline, let linings of prepared fresh 
dung be applied, or the linings, if any have already been ap- 
plied, should be renewed as circumstances may direct. 

Air should be freely admitted every day, in quantity more or 
less, as the state of the weather and the temperature of the 
beds may direct; and water should be likewise administered 
frequently, but in a moderate quantity, always using the pre- 
caution to have the chill taken off before using, either by its 
being placed in the beds some hours previously to its being 
used, or rather by the addition of a portion of water heated 
for the purpose. The operation of watering should be per- 
formed in the forenoon, and, if possible, in fine days, from 
ten to one o'clock, so that the plants may be partially dried 
before the beds are shut up for the night. The frames will 
require to be carefully covered up every night with mats, and 
this covering removed by sunrise, or soon after, in the morn- 
ings. As the plants extend themselves, let their branches or 
runners, as they are called, be pegged down to the mould, at 
regular distances, to prevent their running into confusion, as 
well as to strengthen the plants, by allowing them to root at 
the joints of their shoots, by which means they will obtain 
additional nourishment. As the roots penetrate through the 
hills, add more mould to them, always adding a little at a 
time, and having it placed in the beds a day or two before it 
is applied to the roots, so that it may be brought to an equal 
temperature to the mould in the beds. 

It is of much consequence that the mould applied at all 
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times be well broken, and moderately dry, before it is brought 
into the beds ; for which purpose, it should be kept in a dry 
shed, or other sheltered place, to be always in a fit state. 

The melon-plants planted at the same time will not be so for- 
ward as the cucumbers, but they will now, if every thing has 
prospered, be in want of additional mould at their roots, and 
their runners will, as they extend themselves, require to be 
pegged down in the same manner; accordingly as the mould is 
applied to the melon-plants, let it be well trodden or beaten 
compactly round their roots, and let all appearance of mouldi- 
ness or damp be removed, by frequently stirring the surface, 
and displacing any dead or injured leaves. As the flowers are 
set or impregnated, let a small piece of tile or slate be placed 
under the rudiment of each fruit, which will greatly prevent 
their damping off. 

Successional crops of both cucumbers and melons will also 
now be required to be ridged out from plants raised from 
seeds sown last month ; accordingly, as such plants appear fit 
for planting out, let beds be prepared for their reception, as 
directed last month, and for latter crops, seeds should now 
again be sown, at least twice during this month. Beds made 
from this time forthwith, need not be so strong as those al- 
ready put up; from three to three feet and a half will be quite 
sufficient. 

_ For those who only desire to have cucumbers or melons to 
cut by the beginning of May, or towards the middle or latter 
end of that month and the beginning of June, this is a good 
time to sow the seeds, and the success of those which are 
sown at this time, may be calculated upon with greater cer- 
tainty than upon those which are sown much earlier. lor 
general crops for summer use, this is the best time to sow, as 
those which are sown at this time will continue bearing the 
greatest part of the summer and autumn months; the cucum- 
bers coming in, in June, and the melons in July and August: 
the only months in which melons can really be had in perfec- 
tion. ‘Towards the end of the month,-seeds of both these 
fruits may be sown, for the purpose of being ultimately planted 
out under hand or bell-glasses. ‘The plants from seeds sown at 
that time will be fit to plant out, where they are to remain, by 
4uU 
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the beginning of May, and the cucumbers be fit for use in 
June and July, and the melons will be ripe in August. 


HOT-BEDS FOR FORWARDING CULINARY PRODUCTIONS, 


Slight hot-beds of leaves, or dung and leaves, may, by the 
beginning of the month, be put up for forwarding early crops 
of potatoes, carrots, French-beans, cauliflower-plants, celery, 
broccoli, &c. The potatoes, turnips, and carrots, to be left 
to produce their crops upon the beds, and the French-beans, 
cauliflower, broccoli, celery, &c., to be transplanted into the 
open borders to come to perfection. If the autumn-sown crops 
of peas or beans have failed, they should, by the beginning of 
this month, be forwarded upon slight beds in the same man- 
ner; and as these crops are found to be improved by trans- 
planting, the loss may be readily remedied. In sowing peas 
upon hot-beds, cover the bed with turf cut into small pieces, 
as hinted at in the Culinary Garden, which will enable the 
operator to remove them from the bed to their place of intended 
srowth, without injuring their roots or checking their growth. 
Capsicums, basil, gourds, vegetable-marrow, lettuce, love- 
apple or tomato, marjoram, savory, &c., should now be sown 
upon slight hot-beds, to be forwarded in their growth, and to 
be afterwards transplanted out into situations suited to their 
respective habits. 


FORCING SALADS, &c. 


Radishes of different sorts, mustard, cress, rape, chervil, 
and all kinds of salad-herbs, should be sown in succession 
upon slight beds til! the beginning of April, after which time 
they will succeed sufficiently well in the open air. 


FORCING MUSHROOMS. 


Mushroom-beds may be now put up in the mushroom-house, 
or indeed at any time in the year; however, this month and 
September are generally preferred for that purpose. (For 
Mushrooms, see Culinary Garden.) 
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APRIL. 


NURSING AND SUCCESSION PINE-PLANTS. 


The plants will now be in a rapid state of vegetation, and 
will require plenty of water at their roots, once in three or four 
days, occasionally giving them a supply of liquid manure, as 
already directed. ‘They should also be frequently syringed 
over-head with clear water, both to refresh their foliage and 
to keep them clear of dust. The constant steaming of the 
pits should also be attended to. ‘The temperature should be 
continued as regularly as possible, at the same degrees as di- 
rected last month. Air must be freely admitted at all times 
that the state of the weather will permit; and if any of the 
plants, which were not shifted into larger pots last month, 
appear now to be in want of removal, they should be care- 
fully taken out and the required shifting given to them, and 
afterwards replaced in the bed. 


FRUITING PINE-PLANTS. 


Water at the roots must now be given in a plentiful manner, 
eyery second or third day, in order to swell off the fruit to a 
good size. ‘The application of liquid manure should also be 
given once a week; but when this is applied, it is to be un- 
derstood as answering the purpose of watering. If any of the 
pots that appear to require it, were left last month without a 
top dressing, as there recommended, it should now be done, 
particularly when the pots happen to be too small for any of 
the plants, or where there is a particular fine fruit upon a 
weak plant. ‘This addition to the nourishment of the plants 
will be obvious, and is the only means of assisting them in 
that respect at this period of their growth, as shifting them 
might be attended with danger, and the roots will now pro- 
bably have penetrated through the holes in the bottom of the 
pots, and have extended themselves considerably in the de- 
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composed tan or leaves of which the bed is composed. The 
plants have not only now to support their fruit, but also to 
nourish suckers, which will be fast forming, and which, when 
formed, make rapid progress in their growth; as these suckers 
are one of the modes by which the pine propagates itself, they 
cannot be dispensed with, unless on particular occasions, such 
as that of an unusually fine fruit appearing ; in such a case, the 
lesser evil may be chosen, namely, that of destroying the 
offspring suckers, in order to promote the growth of the fruit, 
This is, however, seldom done, at least to any extent; the 
young plants always being considered valuable. Some varie- 
ties of pines are liable to produce small suckers upon the foot- 
stalk of the fruit, which, as they seldom are of much yalue, 
should be rubbed off as they appear; for, if left on, they 
would rob the fruit of a considerable portion of nourishment. 
The different varieties of sugar-loaf, the king, and the brown 
Antigua are particularly apt to produce small suckers of this 
kind; and these have been by gardeners denominated gills. 
When more than two or three suckers appear upon one plant, 
which has a large fruit, it is adviseable to destroy them, as 
the increased size of the fruit, and the remaining two or three 
well-grown suckers will be sufficient produce from one plant. 
When the fruit is of inferior size, then the suckers may be 
permitted to remain to the number of six or seven; more than 
that cannot be well brought to perfection upon one plant. 
Such suckers as issue from the roots should be generally de- 
stroyed, as seldom making good plants. But if the increase 
of the stock of plants be the object, all suckers of the stem, 
and some of the best of those from the roots, should be en- 
couraged. ‘Those from the roots are more apt to start into 
fruit in a premature state, than those which are formed upon 
the stem of the plants, and are therefore of much less value. 
Many gardeners prefer crowns to suckers, as making the 
best plants; others are of a different opinion; amongst the 
latter was Speechly, who was the most successful cultivator of 
this fruit in his day. ‘ Suckers,” he says, ‘‘ are preferable to 
crowns, being generally of a much larger size; the goodness 
of either does not at all depend on the length of their leaves, 
but om the substance of their stems at the bottom. I have 
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sometimes had crowns that measured at their bottoms more 
than nine inches in circumference; and in such a case, they 
were almost equal to any suckers.” 


FORCING PEACHES. 


The temperature should be continued as regular as possible 
at 55° of fire-heat, allowing an advance during the middle of 
each day by the sun-heat of 5° or 10°, but not exceeding that 
point. Air should now be more freely admitted, upon all oc- 
casions, by opening the sashes or ventilators, to prevent the 
young shoots being drawn up weak, and consequently unfit 
for forming buds for succeeding crops. This should be more 
attended to in the peach-house than in any other of the forcing 
departments, as the peach, from its habits, is impatient of close 
confinement; and the shoots, if drawn up weak, will become 
a prey both to insects and diseases more readily than vines or 
pines, which, being much more hardy in their nature, will not 
suffer so much nor so soon from those causes. The fruit 
should be thinned when of sufficient size to show the forma- 
tion of the stone when cut through the middle, and before the 
stones have attained a grisly hardness. This thinning, how- 
ever, should be cautiously pursued at this time, and the final 
thinning left until the stones be fairly formed. 

When the trees assume a sickly or weak appearance, the 
quantity of fruit taken off should be greater, as by removing 
the superfluous fruit at an early period, the trees will conse- 
quently be less exhausted, and that portion of their strength, 
which they would naturally give to their fruit, be directed into 
their wood, and consequently the strength of the tree would 
be increased. ‘This thinning of fruit of trees in a sickly or 
~weak state is pointed out to us by nature, particularly in the 
case of the peach-tree. It is the first effort made by nature 
to recover itself, if reduced to a low weak state by immoderate 
bearing or in the case of bad management, by shedding more 
or less of its fruit, and sometimes the whole; and it is also 
observed in almost every other fruit-bearing tree, by shedding 
the superfluous fruit, which it finds it is unable to bring 
to perfection. Of this we are often apt to complain, jar- 
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ticularly when they shed the greater part of their fruit; but 
nature is thus relieved, and that health restored or preserved, 
which, if the fruit had not fallen, would in many cases have 
rendered the tree for some years unfit for future crops, and 
probably deprived it of life altogether. Trees more strong and 
luxuriant than may be desirable, may be allowed to carry 
a greater crop to exhaust themselves to a certain degree, and 
thereby aequire habits of more moderate growth, which will be 
more likely to continue them in a regular fruitful state for years, 
than if allowed to continue in a gross state of growth. This 
cannot be effected by pruning away the shoots, as in that case 
it would only tend to produce greater luxuriance. Laying in 
more wood, pruning little, and taking larger crops off them 
than off such as are of less gross habits, will corrrect this 
habit of luxuriance in most trees. 

The trees should be now disbudded or divested of all su- 
perfluous wood, leaving only such as will be really required to 
be laid in for the next year’s crop. ‘This early pruning will 
materially contribute to the health of the trees, and enable 
them to make such wood as will be productive of future crops, 
and give every chance of producing in high perfection the crops 
of the present year. ‘This practice of disbudding is too little 
attended to by many gardeners, from a mistaken fear of taking 
too many off; but it is much better to have a few fine healthy 
shoots than to have the trees crowded with a vast number of 
meagre shoots not thicker than straws, and which will require 
to be cut out in the winter pruning, being unripened and weak, 
and all this at a considerable sacrifice of the strength of the 
trees. Those shoots which are selected to remain, should be 
neatly and regularly laid in to the trellis, and this should be 
‘done as they advance, to prevent them being broken by the 
effects of watering, or other accidents, besides giving the trees 
a much better appearance. In tying those branches to the 
trellis, care should be taken not to tie them too tight, but to 
allow as much room between the shoot and the matting as 
would admit of another shoot of the same size along with it. 
If this be not attended to, the shoot swelling in size will be 
confined for want of sufficient room, and the consequence will 
be, that the shoot will be cut almost through, and lay the 
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foundation of a disease of the most dangerous nature. Peaches, 
of all trees, are the most sensible of external injuries; and 
when the shoots are injured by this, or any other cause, bleed- 
ing ensues, and gum and canker follow. 

Water may now, as the fruit advances, be more liberally 
supplied to their roots, but still (as remarked last month) with 
due caution. The operations of the syringe should go on with 
unremitting assiduity, to keep down that dreaded enemy the 
red spider, and to refresh and nourish the leaves. Steaming. 
should also be attended to, for the same purpose. The green 
fly, if the hints given last month be duly attended to, by once 
or twice a week using a slight fumigation of tobacco, will be 
kept entirely down. If it be once allowed to get a-head, it 
will require three times the expense to subdue it, independently 
of the injury done to the trees. 

The coccus sometimes makes its appearance, but (if not in 
immoderate quantities) it is apparently injurious ; where, how- 
ever, they can be removed, it is as well to do so, but their 
final removal will take place when the trees are undergoing 
their winter pruning and washing. The males of these in- 
sects having wings, may be dislodged by the application of 
water, thrown upon them with some force; but as the females 
are stationary, they can only be rubbed off with the finger, 
or by similar means. 


PEACHES ON HOT WALLS. 


Peaches are not unfrequently planted against hot walls, and 
where properly managed, they cannot but be considered as 
extremely useful, as forming that link of connexion between 
the forcing-houses and the open walls, and thus ensuring the 
ripening of the finer and later kinds of peaches and nectarines 
in cold wet autumns, in.the most favourable situations, per- 
fecting, at the same time, the earlier or middle-class of peaches 
and nectarines, in situations where the climate is not suffi- 
ciently congenial for their production without such assistance. 
All garden-walls of southern aspects, should be built hollow, 
or with flues, so that they can be used when occasion re- 
quires; and as there is no extra expense in the first erection, 
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such walls also should be so built that have eastern and west- 
ern aspects also. These latter, however, will not be of ge- 
neral utility, unless in warm situations in the north, and in 
all situations in the south of England. This species of forcing 
has been practised by many to an injurious extent; and, in- 
stead of doing good, has done much harm to the trees, by an 
injudicious application of the means that otherwise would have 
been of the utmost benefit to them; for this reason, few hot 
walls have been built of late years, and many that have been 
so constructed have not been used. 

Trees planted against hot walls are not to be considered as 
to be forced, but to be assisted in bad situations and unfavour- 
able seasons. The failures, therefore, hitherto experienced, 
have originated in the want of due caution being paid to the 
times of applying heat and the quantity so applied. 

« Fire-heat,” says Nicol, “ should never be applied to naked 
walls in the spring, so as to force the plants, which should be 
allowed to vegetate of their own accord, to flower and to 
shoot. But, after vegetation has commenced, and when the 
flowers, foliage, and infant fruit are in a perilous state, if 
bad weather overtake them, the help of the flues may be called 
in, and they may be employed in an auxiliary manner for their 
defence. If further aided by the application of nets, or of 
canvas screens, (see Protecting Blossoms, in Fruit Garden) 
their mutual help might, with proper attention, be reckoned 
upon as the sure pledge of a crop, and of well-matured fruit. 
The fires, if any be made at this season, should be very mo- 
derate. The flues should never be heated so as to feel much 
warmer than the hand after being kept in the bosom for a few 
minutes ; that is to say, they should seldom be above blood- 
heat, or what is termed milk-warm.” 

Much injury may be done by attempting to force these trees 
placed with one side against a hot wall, while the other side is 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of the season. The greatest use 
of hot walls, and which is really of considerable importance, 
is their assistance in the end of August, September, October, 
and the beginning of November, in forwarding the maturation 
of the fruit, and ripening the wood. The trees upon such 
walls, if fire-heat be applied to them, will require to be plen- 
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tifully supplied with water during the whole time such heat is 
used, for the suppression of spiders and refreshing of the 
foliage. 

Hollow walls, heated by Mr. Atkinson’s hot-water system, 
will be much less liable to accidents from over-heating, as no 
such occurrence can possibly take place where hot water is 
applied, and the distribution of heat is so uniform, that all 
parts of the wall will be heated to the same extent, which is 
not the case where hot-air or smoke-flues are used. 


FORCING VINES. 


The temperature in the grape-house should be continued 
with regularity, as near to 75° as possible; and if success have 
attended the management, the fruit will be set by the begin- 
ning of the month, and be swelling fast towards the end of it. 
Larger quantities of water should now be regularly given to the 
vines at their roots, and occasionally liquid manure should be 
applied to them also, both to their roots within the house and 
to the border without, as far as the roots may reasonably be 
expected to have extended themselves. This sort of manure 
is highly beneficial to the vine which is termed a gross feeder, 
and from the weight of its fruit, the number and length of its 
branches, it seems to require, at first sight, a greater share of 
nourishment than any other plant which inhabits our forcing- 
houses. The great fertility of the celebrated Hampton-Court 
vine is said to be principally owing to the roots having ex- 
tended themselves into a common-sewer, in the vicinity of the 
garden; and numerous similar accounts are given us of vines, 
celebrated for their great productiveness, deriving supplies of 
nourishment from less delicate sources. 

However, a great weight and quantity of grapes are not 
always to be preferred, particularly when the means used to 
acquire that weight and quantity are prejudicial to the flavor 
of the fruit. Grapes, less luxuriantly fed, are generally ac- 
knowledged much higher flavored, and possessing a great 
degree of saccharine matter, of which larger and more showy 
berries and bunches are deficient. 
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However, in the earlier stages of their growth, liquid manure 
may be applied to their roots; but it should be discontinued 
when the berries are about one-third of their size. Clear water 
should be supplied to them until they have nearly attained 
their full size, gradually withdrawing it as they begin to color; 
from which time none should be given at their roots, unless 
the borders are very dry indeed, and even then with a sparing 
hand; the syringing of the leaves should also be abandoned, 
as it is sure to destroy the fine rich bloom upon the berries. 

But at this period of their growth, now under consideration, 
water from the engine should be applied abundantly over their 
leaves, to suppress or destroy the red spider; which, without 
this precaution, would be highly detrimental to the foliage. 
Water, thus applied, should be sent out with considerable 
force, first from the right-hand end of the house, and then 
from the left, so that both sides of the leaves may be tho- 
roughly scourged with the water once every day, and in 
warm days once in the morning, and again in the evening. 
The house should be regularly steamed every evening, accord- 
ing to directions previously given. The green fly seldom 
attacks the vine as it does the peach, but the thrips are often 
found curled up in the leaves; which, on account of their per- 
forating them in thousands of holes, soon destroy them, and 
cause them to assume a shrivelled and dead appearance. 
When these enemies make their appearance, the fumigations 
of tobacco must be had recourse to. | 

The utter destruction of both the red spider and thrips 
should be completed before the fruit attains its full size, and 
particularly before it begins to color, as the agents employed 
for their destruction, tobacco, fumigation, and water, cannot 
be then applied without injury to the fruit. 

The directions noticed last month regarding pruning and 
training in the young wood, must be duly attended to through- 
out this month, in order to prevent any unnecessary waste of 
the strength of the vines by producing shoots, only to be 
taken off either soon or at the winter pruning, as well as to 
prevent confusion and too much shade, into which the vine, 
from its habits of rapid growth, is subject to run. 
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Those shoots which are even intended to be left at some 
‘Tength at the winter pruning, should be stopped after they 
have exceeded the required length that they are ultimately to 
be ; that is to say, one-third, or rather more, should be stopped 
back a few joints, so as not to run up and crowd the other 
parts of the house. All lateral shoots, and such as issue from 
the old wood, together with all tendrils, should be removed 
as useless, and only robbing the vine, as well as causing con- 
fusion; leaving only the tendril next the extremity of those 
shoots which are laid in at the greatest length. Any leaves 
broken or injured by accident, or destroyed by insects, should 
be also removed, but none of the healthy leaves should be 
ever taken off, as the vine thereby becomes so much weakened, 
and when this practice is carried too far, the ill effects often 
appear in the shrivelling of the fruit before it attains maturity : 
this is most obvious in the tender kinds of vines, such as the 
Frontignac, and some others; while the hardier kinds, such as 
the Hamburg, &c., are less effected by it. Air should be 
admitted freely every day by opening the ventilators or sashes 
more or less, according to circumstances. 

It is wisely observed by Nicol, that a man to be a good 
trainer of vines, and to be able to provide for a crop the fol- 
lowing season, must have some forethought, and be capable 
of making his selections as the plants shoot, even at this dis- 
tance of time. It must be pre-determined how he shall prune, 
and where he shall cut at the end of the season, and so, as 
it were, fashion the plants to his mind. He has this more 
effectually in his power, with respect to the vine, than any 
other fruit-tree, on account of its rapidity of growth and 
docility. ‘ 

Such shoots as may have been stopped, as directed above, 
will be apt to push again. Allow the lateral that pushes to 
run a few joints, and then shorten it back to one, and so on, 
as it pushes, until it stop entirely. When the proper shoot 
from which these issued becomes ripened nearly to the extre- 
mity, the whole of the said laterals may be cut off at the ori- 
ginally shortened part, or at one joint above it, if there be 
reason to fear that the uppermost bud of the proper shoot will 
start. 
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FORCING CUCUMBERS AND MELONS, 


Cucumbers and melons should now be kept in a growing 
state, and plentifully supplied with heat, air, and water. Ex- 
amine the heat in the beds frequently, and as it begins to 
decline, let it be renewed by the application of fresh linings, 
or by renewing such linings as may have been already applied. 
Air should be freely admitted every day, in a greater or less 
degree, accordingly as the weather is favorable or unfavorable, 
by tilting up the sashes, or by drawing them up or down a few 
inches, giving and reducing it by degrees, as the state of the 
weather may direct ; taking care to shut them up in the after- 
noon before they become too cool, and that they may regain 
a few degrees of heat to keep them sufficiently warm during 
the night. The mercury should not be allowed to rise in the 
thermometer during sunshine above 70° or 72°, but air should 
be admitted to keep it at or near those points; and by shut- 
ting up at an early period in the afternoon, this temperature 
will be kept up for a considerable length of time. Water 
should be applied liberally from the rose of the water-pot 
every two or three days, generally watering in the afternoon 
about three or four o’clock, but in dull cloudy weather it may 
be applied earlier; care, however, must be taken that it is 
not applied when the sun is powerful, as the leaves would be 
scorched by his rays acting upon the particles of water upon 
them. It will still be necessary to have the chill taken off the 
water before it is applied to them, 

At this season, cucumber-plants are sometimes infested with 
the green fly, and also with that much more troublesome enemy 
the thrips; if either of these make their appearance, recourse 
must be had to fumigation, which will soon rid them of both 
these troublesome enemies. From the mode of cultivation, the 
red spider seldom invades them, as it is only in dry warm at- 
mospheres that that insect exists, and which are extremely 
unfavorable to the growth of the cucumber. A mild humid 
heat is that in which they are found to prosper best, and in 
such the red spider seldom makes its appearance. As the 
plants extend their shoots, the mould should also be extended, 
and should now be made good all over the beds; the vines 
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should be closely, neatly, and regularly pegged down to it. 
They should also be moderately thinned, if they be too thick 
and crowded, with the view to prevent confusion, as well as 
to avoid weakening the plants with a superfluity of useless 
shoots and leayes. This thinning or pruning should, however, 
be cautiously done, a little only at a time being removed, and 
as they are apt to bleed, they would be much weakened if too 
much be cut at once. All bruised, damped, or decayed leaves, 
should be carefully removed as they appear, and no weeds 
suffered to grow in the beds; if this be not attended to, damp 
will naturally be engendered, and will at all times be very in- 
jurious to the plants. 

It not unfrequently happens, that the leaves of the plants 
will flag or droop, particularly if hot sunny weather succeed 
dull cloudy days; and when such occur, let recourse be had 
to a slight shading, either by throwing a thin mat, or sprink- 
ling a little dry hay, straw, or litter over the glass, but this 
shading should be removed as soon as the sun becomes less 
powerful. 

Towards the middle or end of the month, if the weather be 
mild, ridges should be put up, upon which to plant out both 
cucumbers and melons, to be perfected by the protection of 
large bell or hand-glasses; however, unless in favorable situa- 
tions, melons will not succeed so well without the protection 
of frames and lights, in addition to dung-beds. Cucumbers 
will be found to succeed in most situations in this manner, if 
protected till the end of the month; after which time, they will 
succeed well without any covering, except, for greater security, 
a few mats may be thrown over them every evening till towards 
the end of May, when they may be dispensed with. In form- 
ing these ridges, they should not be sunk under the surface, 
as is most frequently done; for, by being sunk, it will be im- 
possible to refresh the heat, should it be required, by the appli- 
cation of linings. If it be intended to have many grown in this 
manner, it is advisable to put up the ridges or beds parallel to 
each other, from three to four feet apart, and the ridges may 
be of the width of three feet each. When the heat begins to 
decline in the ridges, the space between them may be filled 
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up with dung or leaves, sweepings of lawns, or any vegetable 
substance capable of affording heat by means of fermentation. 
This will not only add to the heat of the ridges, but will also 
increase their surface for the plants to be trained upon. If 
the directions formerly given have been attended to, as far as 
regards sowing successional crops of seed of these plants in 
pans or pots placed in the beds in a more advanced state of 
growth, there will be by this time an abundance of young 
‘plants, fit for planting out upon these ridges. As soon as thie 
ridges are put up, about the height of two feet and a half and 
three feet broad, and the heat sufficiently up, let their whole 
surface be covered with mould, such as is used for cucumbers 
in the pits or frames; and for melons, mould should be used - 
of a stronger quality, as has been already noticed. ‘This co- 
vering of mould should not be less than ten inches thick over 
the whole ridge, and where the plants are to be placed it may 
be fifteen, laying the whole in a sloping manner, both to throw 
off superfluous water, and to expose the plants to a better 
angle to the horizon; the mould afterwards to be increased in 
depth as the roots of the plants extend themselves. 

In planting out the plants, let three be placed in each hole, 
as has been directed for ridging out in the hot-bed frames, 
and each patch of plants or holes, as they are termed, be 
placed at the distance of three feet anda half apart, exactly 
in the middle of each ridge. When the plants are put in, 
give a gentle watering (the chill being previously taken off) 
to settle the mould round their roots. Place over each patch, 
or hole, a large bell-glass, or hand-glass, which may be shut 
down close for the first day or two after planting, te encou- 
rage the formation of fresh roots. If the weather be clear, 
jand much sunshine, let each glass be shaded until the plants 
have taken root in the fresh mould: this shading to be only 
used during sunshine, and removed when all danger of its 
power is over. ‘They will require to be covered with mats 
every evening till towards the end of the month, or probably 
till the middle of the succeeding one, so as to guard suffi- 
ciently against cold, damp, or frosty weather; for if they be 
checked with cold at their first setting off, gum, canker, and 
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many other diseases will follow, which may not be easily ex- 
tirpated; no family of plants being so impatient of checks of 
this kind as those of the melon and cucumber tribe. 

Their general management on ridges varies not from that 
of the same plants in hot-bed, with this difference only, they 
will require to be more sparingly supplied with water, parti- 
‘cularly until they be fully established and the season sufli- 
ciently mild; after which they will require, in dry weather, 
more copious supplies of that element than such as are in 
close boxes, being more exposed to the drying effects of wind 
and sunshine, and growing in an airy open atmosphere, they . 
will be able to digest a greater portion of that necessary 
element. 

If the plants have not been previously stopped or topped, it 
must not be omitted at their planting out. This operation 
should be performed when the plants have two or three leaves, 
in the manner already directed. Each plant thus stopped will 
send out two, three, four, or more runners; and these runners, 
if no fruit appear upon them, (but this is not often the case,) 
should be stopped in the same manner when they have ex- 
tended to three joints. This stopping of the shoots should be 
constantly performed until fruit appear ; afterwards they may be 
allowed to extend to a considerable length, and if not checked 
by bad management, will continue to send out lateral shoots 
naturally, which shoots will produce an abundance of fruit. 

When the plantsg¢iave been planted out two or three days, 
air should be admitted gradually ; beginning by merely placing 
a piece of chip or slate under the edge of the glass, and after- 
wards increased to the full thickness of a brick upon its edge. 
When the vines or shoots extend themselves beyond the boun- 
daries of the glass, they should be permitted further to extend 
themselves freely, by placing a brick under each corner of the 
glass, so that the shoots may have free egress under them ; 
but the glasses should not be entirely removed from over the 
roots until the end of June or July. 

The general management of melons differs little from that 
of the cucumber, with this distinction only, that, to have them 
in perfection, they require a higher temperature throughout 
their whole growth, for the strictest attention should be paid 
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to the state of the heat in the beds, and upon the first appear- 
ance of any decline in the heat, the linings should be renewed, 
or made entirely fresh. Accordingly as the shoots extend 
themselves, they should be stopped, as already directed for 
cucumbers, and carefully trained down to the surface of the 
beds ; a certain portion of mould should be added as the roots 
begin to make their appearance through the hills, and as it is 
progressively applied, it should be well trodden or beaten in 
a compact body. Care must be taken that no damp nor moul- 
diness appears in the beds; and to guard against this evil, 
the surface should be kept clear of weeds, and stirred fre- 
quently up to the depth of half an inch, and all decayed or 
dead leaves carefully removed. Melons suffer much more 
from the loss of leaves and hard pruning than cucumbers; and 
when it is necessary to remove either, let the end of the shoot 
or foot-stalk of the amputated leaves be squeezed between the 
finger and thumb, so as to bruise the ends of the vessels and 
prevent a too copious bleeding. 

The vines, or runners, should be carefully pegged down 
close to the surface, by which they will not be liable to be 
displaced, nor will they rub against each other, which might 
be productive of wounds, which, if not attended to, would pro- 
duce canker ; and this happening to a principal branch, would 
endanger its total loss. This circumstance happens not un- 
frequently, when the vines have almost filled their allotted 
space, and their share of fruit set and fast Swelling. 

When a canker of this kind occurs, from damp or wounds, 
a little unslaked lime or chalk, finely pounded, and laid over 
the wound, will tend to dry up the damp; but if canker arise, 
from want of sufficient heat, which is not unfrequently the 
case, the crop stands in great danger of being spoiled; and 
should the fruit, by a renewal of the heat, be brought forward, 
it will neither be handsome nor well-flavored. 

Mr. Knight, in the Hort. Trans., sensible of the injury 
which melon-plants sustain by losing their leaves, recommends 
that the utmost care be paid to their preservation, and insinu- 
ates that their leaves should never be displaced from their 
natural position, even by the process of watering with a coarse 
rose watering-pot ; but he recommends that the water be ap- 
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plied by a watering-pot without a rose, and carefully placed 
between the leaves, so that the mould and roots may be sup- 
plied without injury to the leaves. The same intelligent hor- 
ticulturist also recommends growing melons in large pats, 
either placed in pits, frames, or forcing-houses, and training 
the vines or shoots to trellises. We, however, can perceive 
little benefit to be derived from growing them in pots, either 
in pits or frames, seeing that they succeed so much better 
when they are planted out in them; but where convenience 
admits of it, they may be successfully cultivated in large pots, 
similar to cucumbers, in forcing-houses of sufficient tempera- 
ture. The idea of training them to trellises is good, and may 
be practised in either pits or frames with advantage, or, which 
will answer the same end, and be more readily applied, they may 
be trained to laths, placed at a little distance fyom the surface 
of the mould, and additional laths applied as the plants extend 
themselves; or trellises may be formed in convenient pieces, to 
be used in a similar manner. Some gardeners practice cover- 
ing the surface of the beds with slates, tiles, sand, gravel, &c., 
and some cover it with moss: neither of these modes is ad- 
visable, as the reflection of the rays of heat from such bodies 
will render the plants in danger of being first infested by the red 
spider, and finally destroyed either by them or the too power- 
ful effects of the rays of the sun. ‘‘ By mossing the surface,” 
Nicol justly observes, ‘ the indolent may find a pretext, as it 
no doubt in some measure lessens the labour of watering; but 
it is wrong to pursue that method, in so far as it harbours and 
encourages the breeding of various insects; and as the fruit 
approaches to maturity, taints it with an unpleasant effluvium.” 

Air and water must be supplied as the weather and state of 
the plants may determine, and the operation of impregnation 
should not by any means be neglected. In the application of 
water, it should not be done in a careless manner as a matter 
of course, but it should be given in a less or greater quantity 
as may be required, preferring to give a little and often, ra- 
ther than to give a large supply at once. Accordingly as the 
blossoms are impregnated, and the rudiments of the young 
fruit appear, lay small pieces of tile or slate under each, which 
will prevent their liability to damp off. 
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Air should be less freely admitted to melons than to cucum- 
bers, as the former require a higher temperature; however, 
in sunshine, the thermometer should not be allowed to rise 
above 75° or 80°, which is a temperature sufficiently high for 
their production. 

In Persia, where they possess very superior sorts of melons, 
and where they have been cultivated from the earliest ages, great 
attention has been paid to their culture, growing them in fields, 
which are rendered capable of being frequently irrigated, and 
using for their principal manure large portions of pigeons’ dung ; 
indeed, so much importance do they attach to this manure, that 
the melon-growers keep dove-cots on purpose to procure it in 
abundance, and even purchase it at an extravagant price. This 
mode of supplying melons with additional nourishment, has of 
late years been recommended by many, and practised by se- 
veral eminent horticulturists. Some add the pigeons’ dung in 
their compost, while others use it diluted in water, and ap- 
ply it in its liquid state, taking care that none of it falls upon 
the leaves. We have for several years practised both modes, 
but never found that the melons were of better flavor, nor more 
abundant in crop, than when grown in fresh virgin-loam taken 
from a sheep-walk, and used without any previous preparation 
whatsoever. Melons may probably be grown to a larger size 
by the application of such powerful manures ; but large melons, 
like most other fruits of magnitude, are seldom of good flavor. 

Few fruits, the pine excepted, possess higher flavor than 
melons, if of good sorts and well cultivated, but the larger 
sorts of them are seldom fit to eat; hence the disrepute into 
which this excellent fruit has fallen. 

‘Those who compete for the prizes awarded for the highest- 
flavored melons, are very particular in this matter. They 
most generally grow very small sorts, principally of the scar- 
let-flesh rock sorts, although sometimes green-fleshed ones 
succeed. They seldom use any manure whatever, and are 
always very sparing of water; never giving more after the 
fruit attains its full size than what is merely sufficient to keep 
the plants alive, and admitting poe of air while the fruit is 
ripening. 
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MAY. 


NURSING PINE-PLANTS. 


Towards the middle of this month, the beds will have sunk 
considerably, and will also have declined in heat; it will 
therefore be necessary that the plants be all taken out, ob- 
serving to tie them up as recommended in March, for the 
greater preservation of their leaves; which, when injured, by 
being broken or bruised? soon assume a sickly appearance, 
and cease to be useful organs of the plant. The weather may 
now be expected to be fine; at least, a clear day or two should 
be chosen for this arrangement of the young pine-plants, in 
order that the operation may be effected with greaftr safety. 
After they are all removed from the bed, it should be well 
worked over to the very bottom, and all decayed matter thrown 
out. Where either bark or leaves are scarce, it would amply 
repay the trouble to pass all those which appear exhausted 
through a coarse riddle, returning the rougher particles into 
the pit, and removing the finer or more decayed parts to the 
compost-yard; which, if the beds have been composed en- 
tirely of leaves, will be found an extremely useful article in 
the compositions which are necessary not only for the growth 
of pines, but also for almost every plant in the garden; and 


those which may not be required for entering into the com- 
posts will be a useful manure to almost any soil. Should the 


beds be composed of tan, or tan and leaves mixed, the com- 
position should also be saved, as it will become useful for 
many purposes, both in the formation of certain composts, as 
well as in the covering of many roots from the severity of the 
frosts, and several other purposes where light mould may be 
required. 

‘The necessary quantity of fresh tan or leaves should ke 
brought in, and carefully mixed with the half-decomposed that 
remains in the pits; observing to keep the greater proportion 
of fresh matter nearest the bottom, and keeping as much of 
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the more decayed upon the top, in which to plunge the pots 
upon their being again brought into the house. 

The plants will now require to be carefully examined ; and 
such as appear in want of shifting into larger pots, should be 
set out, and the necessary mould and pots got ready for that 
purpose. In preparing the plants for potting, after their being 
turned out of the pots, remove all small suckers that may be 
forming at their roots, and also displace such small and use- 
less leaves as are nearest to the roots, as this will induce them 
to push out fresh and vigorous roots from the lower part of 
their stem. The pots being well drained, as already directed, 
the plants should be placed in them, observing previously to 
putting them in, to examine their roots, and cut out all those 
which are decayed or useless, and single out those which 
appear matted round the outside of the ball, or at the bottom 
of the pot. ‘Those which have penetrated through the holes 
in the bostom, and have extended themselves in the tan, should 
be cut off, as they must have been injured in taking out the 
plants ; independently of which, the shortening of their roots, 
that are of immoderate length, will induce the plants to push 
out a number of others nearer to the stem. The balls should 
not be much broken, unless they appear hard, or the mould 
be exhausted; in such cases, they may be carefully pushed in 
pieces, and the exhausted mould removed. In repotting them, 
let the mould be well shaken in amongst the roots, which 
should be rather dry than otherwise, and finely broken with 
the back of the spade, or with the hands, but not sifted, un- 
less through a very coarse riddle ; for when the mould is ren- 
dered too fine by sifting, it prevents the free escape of super- 
fluous moisture, and becomes of too close a texture for the 
roots to push freely in; besides, in sifting the mould too fine, 
all the fibrous matter that it did contain would be rejected, 
and consequently the best part of the compost would be lost 
to the plants. Let the mould be well shaken in amongst the 
roots, and the plant gently shaken up and down, so that no 
vacancy may be left amongst the roots. Those which are re- 
potted with their balls entire, should only have a few of their 
outer roots loosened, and be placed carefully in a larger pot, 
shaking in the mould regularly all round, so as to fill up the 
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whole space between the ball and the sides of the pot; but, even 
in this case, no other means of forcing down the mould should 
be used except the fingers, and well shaking the pot. We do 
not advise the use of a stick, as is often practised, as it is 
very liable to injure the roots, and if used very freely, renders 
the mould too compact. ‘The sizes of the pots, as has been 
already noticed, must depend upon the magnitude and growth 
of the plants; each plant should be placed in a pot of such 
size as is suited to its strength. Fast-growing, luxuriant 
plants require larger pots, while weak or sickly ones will re- 
quire pots only of the same size, or nearly so, to that from 
which they were taken: and those which are ill-rooted and 
sickly, will even require smaller pots than those from which 
they were taken. Itis much better to shift often than to over- 
pot at once. 

In filling the pots with mould, leave it at least an inch 
below the level of the margin of the pots, to allow room 
for holding water, and when the plants are all potted, give 
them a gentle watering, merely to settle the mould about their 
roots; but do not at this time give too much water, otherwise 
they would be not only chilled too much while out of their 
usual bottom-heat, but be also liable to be shaken out of the 
pots. A more copious watering will be necessary when they 
are replaced in the beds. 

Any decayed or bruised leaves should be carefully cut away, 
and all dead pieces at the extremity of the leaves cut off; in 
performing which, use a very Sharp knife, hold the leaf to be 
so pruned by the point, and draw the knife upwards, begin- 
ning below where the leaf is decayed, and cutting upwards in 
a slanting direction of some length. 

Replunge the plants in the same manner as formerly di- 
rected, placing them in regular order as to their heights, always 
_ keeping the smallest and those which are unpotted in front. 
Such as have been rooting in the bed out of pots, should now 
be put into pots, differing in size according to their strength, 
and take their place among the other potted plants. As the 
plunging goes on, care must be taken not to allow the tan or 
leaves to cover the mould in the pots too much; for, if such 
be the case, it will be difficult to ascertain when they may be 
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in want of water, or when watered too much. The tan, or 
leaves should be firmly packed yound the pots, to keep them 
steady ; for if this point be not attended to, the sinking and 
contraction of the bed would be apt to throw them into an 
unlevel position, by which means, the water which is given 
them would not be contained in the pots sufficiently long to 
admit of its penetrating to their roots, and the plants would 
also have a very unsightly appearance. They will now require 
more room between each other in the bed, to allow a free cir- 
culation of air and sunshine to penetrate amongst them. As 
the season will now be becoming milder, a frame or two may 
be erected in the melon-ground, in which to place all the 
smallest, and particularly such as are not yet potted; this 
will admit of plenty of room being given to the more forward 
plants in the nursing-pits. The operation of plunging being 
finished, let the whole have a good watering at their roots, and 
the strings of matting with which they have been tied up re- 
moved; the whole should then be well washed over-head with 
the syringe, to clear them of dust, and also to refresh the 
foliage. Place watch-sticks in the bed, at regular distances, 
by which the heat may be ascertained. If the season be mild, 
and a brisk heat come up in the bed, fires may be dispensed 
with, at least very much diminished, or only lighted on very 
cold nights, and gradually given over as the state of the 
weather and heat of the bed may determine. The tempera- 
ture should, however, be kept up to 70°, mornings and even- 
ings by aid of the flues, if the heat of the bed be not suf- 
ficient. Accordingly as the heat of the bed and the effects of 
sunshine raise the temperature, water should be more freely 
administered; occasionally watering with the liquid manure. 
Air should also be freely admitted every favorable opportunity, 
giving and reducing it by degrees, as the state of the weather 
may or may not be favorable. 


SUCCESSION PINE-PLANTS. 


The directions already given for the nursing-pit, are appli- 
cable also to the succession-pit. The same operations of re- 
newing the beds, and shifting such plants as may be in want 
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of it, should also be performed in this compartment. The 
temperature, however, should be kept as steadily as possible 
to 65° or 70°; if after the bed be in a good state of fermen- 
tation, and the thermometer keep above 65°, fire-heat may be 
discontinued ; but if any cold weather follow, and the tempe- 
rature fall below that point, occasional fires should be used. 
After the fires are left off, and the flues no longer hot enough 
to produce steam as usual, the plants should be syringed in 
the evenings or mornings in fine weather, and the house shut 
closely up. The heat of the bed will be sufficient to produce 
a slight steam; or, if this be not found sufficient, the flues 
may be heated for the purpose of producing steam in the 
usual way, and afterwards the fire let out. 


FRUITING PINE-PLANTS. 


If the heat in the bark-bed in this compartment has consi-_ 
derably decreased, it may be necessary about the beginning of 
the month to have it renewed; but if this can be avoided, it 
would be more advisable, as the plants now will be more or 
less injured by being removed, according to the state of for- 
wardness of the fruit. Unless the heat has fallen to too low a 
temperature at the roots of the plants, it would be advisable 
rather to refresh the heat in the bark-bed, by surfacing it over 
with fresh tan or leaves, that may have undergone a sufficient 
degree of fermentation for the purpose. This stratum of tan 
or leaves, may be laid on to the thickness of a foot or more, 
as the bed will by this time have considerably sunk ; and the 
pots having been increased in depth by the addition of the 
circle of turf and mould, formerly directed to be applied, will 
thus stand some inches above the surface of the bed. This 
addition to the bed must be carefully applied, so as not to 
injure the plants, and will, by confining the remaining heat 
in the bed beneath, together with its own fermentation, pro- 
duce a considerable temperature, and may be sufficient, with 
the addition of a little fire-heat in cloudy weather, to bring 
the principal part of the plants to maturity. The roots having 
by this time considerably extended themselves in the bed, it 
would be a serious check to them to be taken up, in order to 
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get the whole bed renewed. However, if the temperature of 
the bed be fallen too low, their removal will become neces- 
sary, as a want of sufficient bottom-heat at this time would be 
attended with serious consequences to the fruit. In perform- 
ing this, therefore, the greatest possible care should be taken 
to remove them, so as not to injure the roots but as little as 
possible. The bed will not probably require to be turned 
over at this time quite to the bottom, therefore, in turning it 
over, the fresh tan or leaves used, should be kept well down, 
still bearing in mind to keep a sufficient quantity of half- 
decayed matter upon the surface, in which to plunge the pots. 
Such plants, the fruit of which is nearly swelled, should, as 
they are removed out of the bed, be supported with neat 
sticks, to prevent them being broken off, or the fruit-stalk 
damaged with their weight. During the time the plants are 
out, trim all decayed leaves off, and shorten such as are de- 
cayed at their points, they being of no use, and will make the 
plants look better when removed. Such plants, the fruit of 
which is fully swelled, or beginning to ripen, should not be 
disturbed at their surface; but all such as are less forward, 
should have all the mould removed from their surface that is 
unoccupied with roots, and either replaced now, or as soon as 
they are replunged in the bed. 

If any of the plants appear sickly, and the fruit not more 
than half swelled, they may be shifted with safety, and either 
placed in the same sized pots, or, if their roots be few and 
diseased, which will generally be the case with such as show 
less vigour than the others, their treatment being the same, 
they may be placed in smaller pots, their balls being reduced, 
and their roots singled out, and all decayed ones removed; 
and if carefully repotted, and attended to with water as their 
state may require, they will perfect their fruit much better 
than if they had been left in the pots in which they formerly 
grew. It will, however, be a check to the growth of the fruit, 
and retard its ripening for some weeks. The plants being 
examined, and the bed ready for their reception, they should 
be plunged as directed in February; keeping such as are 
nearly ripe at one end, to be removed when cut, without de- 
ranging the whole, and their place of course filled up with 
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plants from the succession-house. When they are all plunged, 
the bed and house cleaned and regulated, give them a watering 
at their roots, and a profuse washing over-head with the syringe, 
to refresh them and clean them of the dust or filth contracted 
while undergoing the necessary removal. The plants showing 
fruit, in blossom, and swelling their fruit, should be liberally 
supplied with water every third or fourth day; but those which 
have nearly attained their full growth, and particularly such 
as are coloring to ripen, should have less and less water given 
them as they approach maturity, reducing it by degrees, until 
it be entirely withheld some time before ripening. [If this be 
not attended to, the flavor of the fruit will be very much de- 
teriorated, and lose much of that richness, which the pine is 
well known to possess when properly cultivated, and which 
has gained it the appellation of the king of fruits. 

We may also remark, that if pines be not cut soon after 
they begin to color, “that is, just when the fruit is of a green- 
ish yellow, or straw color, they fall off greatly in flavor and 
richness, and that sharp, luscious taste, so much admired, 
becomes insipid.” It is often necessary to retard pines, when 
ripe, for some days, often a week or more after they are ripe, 
to answer some particular demand; and when this is the case, 
they should not be eut from the plant, but removed carefully 
in the pots to the fruit-room, or some other airy cool place, 
where they will remain, without much injury, for a week or more, 
and will not shrivel nor lose their flavor so much as when they 
are separated from the plant. In cutting the pine for use, if 
not immediately to be sent to table on the same day, a con- 
siderable piece of the fruit-stem should be left attached to it, 
and never, until within a few hours of the time that it is to be 
eaten, should those scale-like appendages upon the pips be 
eut off, for, in doing this, the skin might be wounded, and if 
kept for any time after their removal, decay would commence. 
Some prefer to have the pine sent to table with a portion of 
the fruit-stalk attached to it, and those scale-like appendages 
left upon it; while others have the stem cut close off, level with 
the base of the fruit, so that it may stand upon its own base, 
in an upright position. In no case, however, is the crown 
removed until the fruit be cut to be eaten. 

42 
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Unless the weather be unusually fine, the fires must be con- 
tinued till the end of this month, and probably longer. The 
temperature by fire-heat should be kept up to 75° as a mini- 
mum, and 80° as a maximum; however, the temperature 
throughout the day may be allowed to range from that to 100°, 
without any injury to the plants. Air must be freely admitted 
upon all oceasions, and regulated by opening and shutting up 
the house, as the state of the weather may require. As the 
fruit approaches maturity, this is absolutely necessary to en- 
hance its flavor. 


FORCING PEACHES. 


The temperature in this department should be gradually 
raised to 60° as the fruit advances, and the stoning of the fruit 
has been accomplished. After that time, all danger is over, 
provided the trees be in a healthy state; and the final thin- 
ning of the fruit may then be proceeded with. It should, 
however, be a maxim, that, however much the fruit may be 
thinned, it is safest to leave a few to be occasionally picked 
off as they advance to greater maturity. 

Where fine fruit is an object, they should be thinned, upon 
healthy trees, to the distance of nine or ten inches apart, or’ 
even twelve; but where the trees are rather weak, not above 
half that number of fruit, or even less, should be left. No 
leaves should be picked off them at this time, as the fruit will 
swell much better when partially shaded with them; neither 
should two fruits remain upon a shoot that is not considered 
sufficiently strong to bring them to perfection. 

Water may now be given in much more abundant supplies 
than hitherto, at least since the opening of the blossoms, both 
at the roots and over the leaves. This latter should be regularly 
applied every morning and evening, observing to have the morn- 
ing syringing done before the sun acts too powerfully upon the 
house; the evening watering should be done the last thing at 
night, so that the water may remain the longer upon the trees. 
It should be applied with considerable force upon the trees, so 
as to annoy any insects that may attempt a settlement, as well 
as a substitute for wind to set the foliage in motion, which is 
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of much importance to them, as they are precluded from that 
natural agent. 

The pruning and training-in of the young shoots should be 
continued, as directed last month, and all water-shoots and 
laterals removed, unless where some of the latter may be re- 
quired to fill up any vacancies in the tree. Towards the end 
of this month, if the weather be fine, fire-heat may probably 
be dispensed with, but this must be determined by the range 
of the thermometer ; neither should the fire-heat be withdrawn 
from them suddenly, nor all at once. Circumstances may require 
a slight fire in the evenings, merely to put a little heat into 
the house, in addition to that which it has imbibed from the 
sun; and even in the mornings, if dull and cloudy weather 
should happen, it may not be unnecessary; for, if the fruit 
experience a check at this stage of their growth, it will mate- 
rially affect their swelling to a full size. If the borders have 
been mulched, or covered with dung, it should now be re- 
moved, and the application of liquid manure discontinued. 
The flavor of the peach is so delicate, that any food of so 
gross a nature would affect it. ‘The fumigations of tobacco 
should be continued upon the least appearance of fly; for, if 
not thoroughly eradicated now, it will not be so easily effected 
after the fruit begins to swell off for ripening, as the flavor 
would be affected by the narcotic vapour. 


FORCING VINES. 


The temperature of the vinery should be continued at the 
same point recommended last month, with as much regularity 
as possible during the night; however, as the weather be- 
comes warmer, the temperature may be allowed to rise a few 
degrees during the heat of the day, and graduated by ventila- 
tion to the proper temperature. As the fruit will now be 
swelling, and approaching that state when the thinning of the 
bunches becomes necessary, in order that the berries may have 
sufficient room to swell to their full size, this very necessary 
operation should not be neglected, as well as the tying up of the 
shoulders of such bunches as require it, for the same purpose. 
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With this view, go over every bunch in the house, and 
with fresh matting, or small string, fix one end of it to the 
extreme part or point of the shoulder of the bunch, and raise 
it up as high as it will admit of, without running the hazard 
of its being broken off, and fix the other end carefully to the 
wires or shoots of the vines; then, with a pair of finely-pointed 
scissars, rather longer than those in general use, for the con- 
venience of getting at the berries towards the centre of the 
bunch, begin to cut out all the smallest first, or such as are 
immaturely formed, and also such a quantity of the more per- 
fect ones, leaving the remaining berries hanging quite loose, 
and detached from each other. As in the case of thinning 
other fruits, this operation should not be completed at one 
time, but reserving the final thinning till the beginning of next 
month. It is no easy matter to say how many berries should 
be cut out, as that must always depend on the kinds of vines, 
the number of bunches upon them, and the size that the ber- 
ries attain when fully matured. Those which set their fruit 
closely, or crowded, should be more thinned than others that 
set less freely; and such as have many bunches of moderate 
size upon them, should be much more thinned than when the 
crop is scanty, and, in many cases, the remoyal of many entire 
bunches will be necessary ; where such is the case, the small- 
est will of course be cut off, and the finest left on the vine. 
Those which produce berries of a large size, will also require 
to be well thinned, and where fine fruit is the object, all must 
be well thinned, that they may attain greater perfection ; and 
to say that one-fourth or one-third of the berries should be 
cut off, will not, in most cases, be too much. The musca- 
dine, tokay, and sweet-water, will not require so much thin- 
ning, generally, as some of the others. These are apt to have 
many small imperfect berries amongst the bunches, which 
should all be cut out, and only a few of the perfect ones. 
Such compact growing sorts as the frontigniacs, should be 
more fully thinned, to allow room for the remaining berries to 
swell to their full size, as well as to prevent the chance of 
their rotting, in damp and cloudy weather, after they are ripe, 
which a free circulation of air among their berries will mate- 
rially prevent, 
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The grapes cut off in thinning the bunches, make excel- 
lent tarts, and are used for other domestic purposes; they 
should, therefore, be carefully saved. If, while the operation 
of thinning goes on, a mat or piece of light canvas be sus- 
pended under the bunches, the berries will drop into it, and 
be less bruised, and more readily collected, than if permitted 
to fall on the floor of the house. 

Water should now be abundantly applied to the plants both 
at their roots and also over their leaves, by means of the sy- 
ringe ; the use of liquid manure should now be entirely dis- 
continued, to prevent the fruit from acquiring any disagreeable 
flavor; but the use of clear water will materially forward the 
swelling of the fruit, and give strength to the vines. 


FORCING CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 


A moderate degree of heat will still be necessary to be kept 
up in the cucumber-beds, and air and water more liberally 
supplied than has hitherto been done. The crops of early 
cucumbers will now be bearing in abundance, and will require 
little further attention than the admission of air and a plentiful 
supply of water. When the vines or shoots become confused 
or crowded, let them be moderately thinned, so as to admit a 
circulation of air into every part of the bed; this thinning 
should be performed by degrees, and not at one specific time ; 
for which purpose, look over the beds once or twice a week 
during the season, When the plants appear affected by the 
too powerful influence of the sun, let them be shaded during 
a few hours each day, as directed last month, either by spread- 
ing a thin mat over them, or a little hay, straw, or dry litter; 
which, however, should not be put on too thick, nor yet al- 
lowed to remain on too long in the afternoon. 

Ridges may now be put up, on which to plant out cucum- 
bers, to produce their fruit under hand or bell-glasses, if not 
done last month; but it may be necessary, for the greater 
supply, to put some out on ridges both at that and the pre- 
sent time also. For directions on this head, see last month. 
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The melons which were sown in January and February, 
will now be in perfection, or nearly approaching to it. As 
these fruits approach maturity, let a smaller quantity of water 
be given, and air freely admitted; for, without these points 
be attended to, the flavor of the fruit will be indifferent. They 
will now require no more water, but merely sufficient to keep 
the plants in life, until they ripen off their fruit. The vines 
may now be thinned out considerably, but not until the whole 
of the fruit be just on the eve of ripening; for if done sooner, 
it would give too sudden a check to the plants, and cause 
many, probably the whole of the fruit, to ripen prematurely, 
and become shrivelled and insipid. This thinning of the vines 
is only intended to admit of a free circulation of air, and 
to allow the sun to penetrate to the fruit without being shaded 
by the foliage. 

A watchful eye should now be kept upon the fruit, so that 
it may not be permitted to remain upon the plant longer than 
it is ripe, for if this be allowed, the fruit will lose much of 
its flavor. It is only by observation that the gardener can 
become acquainted with the proper time to gather the fruits 
of his labour, and this observation is strikingly applicable to me- 
lons: no specific time can be fixed on, with any certainty, when 
to cut this fruit, ripening, as it does sometimes, in the interval 
of a few hours. Those which, to all appearance in the 
morning, would have required a day or two to ripen, may, 
towards the afternoon of the same day, be in a fit state to 
send to the table. Some sorts change color previously to be- 
coming ripe, whilst others retain their original color after they 
are ripe. A disposition is generally to be observed of their 
breaking away from the foot-stalk of the fruit previously to 
their being ripe: this point should be attended to; and as 
soon as that part which joins the foot-stalk and the fruit be- 
comes cracked all round, the fruit may be cut with safety. 
Some sorts indicate by their perfume that they are ripe, 
whilst others, and indeed some of the finest, have little or no 
smell until they be cut open. They should be sent to table 
as soon after they.are cut as possible, as they lose much of 
their flavor by keeping. This is, however, not always prac- 
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ticable; for when it is intended to keep them for a few days 
after they are ripe, they should be placed in a cool airy cellar, 
or fruit-room, and during the time that they are there, they 
should be placed upon clean sheets of white paper. 

The saving of melon-seeds is an important part of the duty 
of the cultivator, as much future disappointment will occur, 
should the seeds of different sorts be mixed or substituted for 
each other. The individual who is particular in the flavor of 
his melons, will act judiciously, when he cuts a fruit to his 
mind, to save the seeds. Jt is from fruit of the earliest crops 
that seeds should be saved, as by that means there is less 
chance of the sort being impregnated by any other of less 
merit; as in the early part of the season, the operation of im- 
pregnation is necessary to be done by the cultivator, and that 
operation being performed from flowers in the same frame, and 
possibly from the same plant, there is less risk of the seeds be- 
coming hebridized at that time than at a later period of the year, 
when bees and other insects are flying from flower to flower, 
and carrying the fertilizing dust of the male flower to the 
female. As the seeds are selected from one or more fruit, 
but which, for greater certainty, should be kept separate, they 
should be carefully washed in clean water, allowing those 
seeds which swim upon the surface of the water to float off, 
reserving such only as sink to the bottom. ‘These, when suf- 
ficiently dry, should be packed up in papers, the seeds of 
each fruit put up separately, correctly labeled, their name, 
size, quality, when sown, when cut, and any other observa- 
tion of interest written upon the packet, together with the 
year of their growth. Melon-seeds improve by age, and 
should not be sown, if it can be avoided, under two years old. 
They will retain their vegetating properties for twenty years 
or more. If seeds of the growth of last season be sown, they 
for the most part produce plants of very gross habits, and will 
not be so fruitful, but grow more to vines than fruit. 

To obviate this disadvantage, when older seeds cannot be 
procured, the seeds may be worn in the pocket, near the body, 
for some weeks previously to sowing, which will have the 
effect of fully maturing them. 
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Some gardeners place much dependance upon the second 
and often upon a third crop from the same plants, but this is 
not to be depended upon. The finer kinds of melons will 
seldom produce more than one good crop of fruit; for to have 
the fruit in perfection, the vines are generally killed, or so 
much weakened by the sparing supply of water given them 
during the ripening off of the fruit, that they seldom break 
sufficiently strong to produce a second, much less a third 
crop. 

Young plants may be brought forward in the secondary 
frames, and when too large to remain uninjured in the pots 
into which they were originally potted off, they may be trans- 
planted into small baskets, in which they may remain until 
the crops be removed from under the frames hitherto occupied 
with the earliest crops; and when those are cut, the beds may 
be renewed, fresh mould put in, and the plants removed into 
them, still in the baskets, which may be partially cut away, or 
may remain, as the roots will find sufficient means of escaping 
into the fresh mould of the bed. A little gentle heat applied, 
and sufficient air and water administered, will forward these 
plants into fruit in due time. Such plants will produce better 
fruit, and with greater certainty, than by pruning in and re- 
generating the old plants from which the crop has been cut. 

Some of the early canteloupe varieties will, however, pro- 
duce second, and often third crops, by being sufficiently cut 
in after their first crop has been cut; but these, although 
extremely well suited, owing to their hardiness and free set- 
ting, for the most forward crops, are not to be put in com- 
parison with many more preferable sorts; which, if treated as 
above, will produce their fruit in August and September, and 
although less in number or quantity, will be decidedly supe- 
rior in flavor. 

Those, however, who prefer to re-establish the old plants 
for future crops, should shorten in the vines or shoots to a 
good fresh-looking eye, and thin out all decayed or unhealthy 
shoots, dead leaves, &c. In cutting, attend to cut an inch or 
two above the joint from which the fresh shoots are expected 
to issue, and bruise the end of the sboots so cut between the 
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finger and thumb, which will in a great measure prevent their 
bleeding. 

The plants so treated should be shaded from the mid-day’s 
sun for a few days, exposing them by degrees. Let the mould 
in the frames be well watered and fresh surfaced with fresh 
mould. Previously to laying on this additional fresh mould, 
fork up the surface carefully with a bit of stick, but not so as 
to injure the roots. For some time after this operation, the 
frames should be kept shut up rather close, which will induce 
the plants to push out fresh roots; and as they appear to be 
rooting, and breaking into fresh shoots, let air be again ad- 
mitted gradually until they be fully re-established. After this, 
give air, water, prune and train them, and otherwise manage 
them, as if they were young plants. After this second crop 
is cut, proceed in like manner to prepare for a third. 

The successional crops of melons should be attended to, as 
directed above for the early crops; and if attention be paid 
to these hints, or improved upon, the success will be complete. 

Ridges should now be put up for planting out melons, to 
produce their fruit under bell or hand-glasses. These ridges 
should be put up as already directed for cucumbers.— (See lasé 
month.) Or beds may be put up similar to those for the pro- 
duction of the earlier crops, and covered with frames and 
sashes fitted with oil-paper instead of glass. The plants for 
this purpose being raised from seeds sown in March, or the 
beginning of last month, will be now of a proper size for final 
transplantation into frames of the above description. The 
general management of melon-plants in such frames, is the 
same as of those under glass, as has been already described. 

Plants now put out under such frames or upon ridges co- 
vered with hand-glass, will produce their fruit by the end of 
July, and in August and the beginning of September they 
will be in perfection. Beds are sometimes made up for the 
production of these fruits in the form of an inclined plane, pre- 
senting their sloping side to the sun; and such beds appear 
to have been the most primitive form, both for the production 
of cucumbers and melons, and are reported to have been in 
use, amongst the commercial and private gardeners, so early 
as Charles the Second’s reign, and were covered with straw 

DA 
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as a protection from frost at night. Beds of a similar nature 
have been recommended by a writer in the Hort. Trans., but 
it is only in very favorable situations that these fruits can be 
produced in any perfection upon such beds, without the as- 
sistance of glass. 

The market-gardeners in the vicinity of London, produce 
ereat crops of melons upon ridges similar to those already 
described for cucumbers, making the ridges parallel to each 
other, and as their heat declines, they fill up the spaces 
between them with fresh dung, which adds fresh heat to the 
plants, while it completes the beds for the plants to run upon. 

The distance at which the plants are placed from each other, 
that is, the patches, or holes of three plants each, is about 
four feet or four and a half feet. When the plants are planted, 
give a little water to settle the mould round their roots, and 
put on the glasses over them, which should remain close down 
for a day or two, if the bed be not very warm. As soon as 
the plants have struck root, the glasses may be elevated a 
little by degrees, so as to admit of a sufficient quantity of air 
for their support; this air to be gradually augmented until 
they be finally established, and then the glasses may be re- 
moved during fine days, but replaced every evening. It 
will be necessary to cover them also at nights with mats, for 
fear of frost, which not unfrequently happens during thi- 
month, and which, if the plants be not protected from it, would 
entirely destroy them. For a few days after the plants are 
put out, shade them from the full sun a few hours every day ; 
and as they get established, let such shading be discontinued 
by degrees, thus accustoming them to the full power of the 
sun. When the plants have covered the space under the 
glasses, they should be allowed to escape out under them, 
but it will not be before the end of the month that they can 
be considered as safe from slight frosts. Those shoots which 
extend beyond the limits of the glasses, must be carefully 
protected from cold or injury, by covering not only at night, 
but also during the coldest part of some days, but this cover- 
ing must be determined by the state of the temperature of the 
weather. As they extend beyond the limits of the glasses, 
their shoots are to be regulated and pegged down to the 
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surface of the bed, as already directed for melons under frames 
and glasses. As the weather becomes more mild, elevate the 
glasses upon bricks or other props, sufficiently high to admit 
of the runners spreading freely out on all sides. For the 
better protection of the plants, as they extend from under the 
glasses, it will be advisable to have in readiness a sufficient 
number of oil-paper frames wherewith to cover them, previously 
to removing the glasses altogether.—(See next month.) 

Cucumbers, to pickle, are often sown in the natural ground 
where they are to remain, and in favorable situations are found 
to succeed perfectly, but for this purpose, it will be soon enough 
towards the end of this month to sow the seeds. Where the 
situation is favorable, and the demand great for such crops, 
a piece of ground is put in readiness for the reception of the 
seeds by being dug regularly over, and manured, of a size 
according to the quantity wanted; it is then divided into beds 
five or six feet broad, allowing a foot or eighteen inches for 
a footpath between each bed. ‘The seeds are then sown in 
patches along the middle of each of the beds, each patch 
being about three feet and a half apart; in each patch ten or 
twelve seeds are dropped, and covered to the depth of an 
inch. 

If the weather should prove dry and hot, give moderate 
supplies of water to each patch of seeds; but this must be 
rather sparingly administered, for, if too freely indulged in, 
great danger would be incurred of rotting the seeds altogether. 
When the seeds have germinated, and the young plants are 
coming up, water may then be more freely given to them. 

When the plants have been up eight or ten days, they 
should be carefully thinned; for if each seed sown has ger- 
minated, the plants will be much too thick. This thinning 
should not be done at once, but at two or three several times, 
allowing a day or two to intervene between each thinning. 
If the weather be cloudy, or if warm showers have fallen, 
take advantage of such weather for this operation; but if no 
warm showers should fall, give a gentle watering both before 
thinning and likewise afterwards, which will prevent any of 
the plants which are intended to remain from sustaining in- 
jury. When finally thinned, they should stand in number 
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three or four only of the best and strongest plants in each 
patch. 

This is the method adopted by the London gardeners, and 
those who supply the metropolis with this fruit; but, in the 
majority of situations, the most certain method of procur- 
ing them will be found to put up slight ridges or hot-beds for 
the reception of the plants, which beds need not be more 
than eighteen inches or a foot in height, according to the qua- 
lity of the material of which they are composed, and of a 
length sufficient for the quantity intended to be grown. Their 
breadth need not be more than three feet, and placed in ranges 
parallel to each other, for the greater facility of covering them 
up and otherwise attending to them, as well as for the more 
readily filling up the spaces between them with fresh dung, 
sweepings of lawns, weeds, or other vegetable matter capable 
of affording an additional degree of heat, should the season 
turn out cold and backward. These beds or ridges should be 
entirely covered over with light rich mould, not sifted, but 
well broken with the spade, to the depth of ten or twelve 
inches. ‘The beds being thus prepared, remove the plants 
into them, presuming that they have been previously reared in 
pans, and potted off in small pots, three or four plants in each, 
and forwarded either in some of the hot-beds occupied with 
melons or cucumbers, or, if wanted in a considerable quantity, 
upon a bed or beds purposely put up for them. They should be 
planted out, exactly as directed last month for cucumbers, upon 
ridges, and their general management attended to in a similar 
manner ; covering them with hand or bell-glasses, or oil-paper 
frames, as a protection from the cold and wet; or they may 
be sown at once upon the beds or ridges, prepared as above 
for them, but the heat of the dung will, in this case, be con- 
siderably exhausted before the plants attain any considerable 
size. It is, therefore, much better to raise them previously, 
and transplant them when of a proper size, by which means 
they will be fully established before the first heat in the ridge 
or bed declines. 
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JUNE. 


NURSERY AND SUCCESSION PINE-PLANTS. 


During this month the young pine-plants will require liberal 
supplies of water and air, all of which will promote the growth 
of the plants. It may, however, be necessary to shift some 
of the plants into larger pots, that is, such as may have been 
marked out at the last shifting, and which were not then im- 
mediately in want of that assistance ; as also to pot any of the 
crowns or suckers that may now be sufficiently rooted either 
in the front of the nursing-pit or in the frames, where the 
young plants of that description may have been placed, both 
to enjoy the advantage of light and room, and to afford the 
same advantage to such as are more forward in growth in the 
nursing or succession-pits. ‘These frames should be kept up, 
by means of linings and renewing the beds occasionally, to 
the same temperature as recommended for the nursing-pit; 
and their general management must also be the same, only 
such of them as may have been planted out into decomposed 
leaves or rotten tan, will not require so much water, and it is 
essentially necessary to guard against too much rank steam, 
which would here produce a disposition in them to rot at the 
heart. Watch-sticks should be placed in the frames, and 
often examined, particularly after renewing the beds or apply- 
ing fresh linings, as the roots, not being in pots, will be more 
liable to be injured by too much bottom heat. As the plants 
in these frames become sufficiently rooted, let them be potted 
in small pots, according to their size, and plunged again; they 
will then be in fit order in autumn to take their places in the 
nursing-pits, when such as are there at this time will have 
been removed to the succession ones. 
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FRUITING PINE-PLANTS, 


The directions given last month for the general management 
of the fruiting plants, should be closely followed up during 
this month; observing to withdraw the quantity of water gra- 
dually from the plants as the fruit approaches towards perfec- 
tion. Air must be freely admitted, and, if the weather be 
now fine, fires may be gradually discontinued, provided the 
temperature can be kept sufficiently high without them. As 
the fruit is cut for use, the plants may remain during the 
greater part of this month undisturbed, to forward the growth 
of the suckers: some of these will be sufficiently fit for being 
taken off the old plants before the rest; and such as are found 
to separate freely from the old plants, and have become of a 
brownish color at their bottom, may be taken carefully off, 
which will enable the plants to bring the remainder to greater 
perfection. Accordingly as these suckers are gathered off the 
plants, and the crowns returned after the fruit has been used, 
they should be laid by for some days to dry and harden at 
their bottoms. ‘The crowns will generally require to lie longer 
drying than the suckers; a few days may be sufficient for the 
greater part of the latter, when they should be planted into 
the frames or in the front of the nursing-pit to root. After 
the crowns are fully dry, so as to be not likely to damp, a 
few of the lower and smaller leaves should be removed, and 
then planted along with the suckers to root, where they must 
remain till August, when they must be potted according to 
their respective sizes. Such plants as have had their fruit 
cut and their young suckers taken off, should be removed, 
and thrown away as fit for no other use. This will afford 
more space to those which remain, and make room for any 
that may have either been kept in the succession-pit for want 
of room in the fruiting-pit, or for such as may either have 
started prematurely, or been started for the purpose of fruiting 
late in autumn. Where there are any of these, they should 
be brought into the fruiting-house, accordingly as room is 
made by the removal of those which are taken away, and 
plunged here until a general regulation take place in the next 
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month, or beginning of August, as the state of the crop may 
determine. Such plants as are coming in for successional 
crops to ripen in autumn, and any that may have remained 
without showing fruit in the fruiting-pit, should be supplied 
with water, and otherwise managed, as has been already directed 
for such plants in the former months. 


FORCING PEACHES. 


The fruit will now be approaching fast to maturity, if the 
directions given in the preceding months have been fully acted 
upon, and other circumstances equally favorable have occurred. 
Air should be admitted now in large portions every day, and 
when the fruit is ripening, the sashes (if moveable) should be 
drawn down every fine dry day, that the fruit may enjoy as 
much as possible of the influence of the sun and air, to im- 
prove its flavor and color. It is a well-known fact, that 
peaches ripened in houses are never so fine-flavored, nor yet 
so well-colored, as those upon the open walls; therefore, the 
more they are now exposed to the free action of the sun and 
air, the finer will the fruit be. Care must be taken that, upon 
the approach of rain, the house be covered up, as wet would 
be highly injurious to them at this time. The waterings must 
now be discontinued; beginning first by withholding the bot- 
tom watering, and by degrees the use of the syringe, until 
the whole be left off. The leaves which shade the fruit, and 
which were directed last month to be left on, should now be 
displaced. If they cannot be pushed aside sufficiently to pre- 
sent the full exposure to the sun, let them be entirely taken 
off, leaving about an inch of the lower part of the leaf, to- 
gether with the foot-stalk of the leaf, which may, in some 
cases, mature the bud at its base. To have high-colored and 
fine-flavored fruit is the ambition of every gardener; no 
means, therefore, are so likely to produce those effects as the 
removal of the sashes from the roof of the house at this pe- 
riod; but, as it has been already observed, care must be taken 
that they be shut up again upon the approach of rain. 

When the fruit is ripe and beginning to drop, nets should 
be suspended under the trees for the fruit which falls to drop 
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into, but it should always be borne in mind, that such fruit 
which is allowed to remain on the trees till it fall of its own 
accord, is much injured in its flavor, therefore it should be 
gathered by the hand when ripe, or rather before it becomes 
too ripe. Many ridiculous inventions have been puffed up 
under the name of peach-gatherers, but the safest and best is 
the hand; the sense of feeling is sufficiently acute in most 
people who have the gathering of such delicate fruits, as to 
be able to tell, by a very slight touch, when the fruit is fit or 
not fit for pulling. 

When gathered from the tree it should be carried to the 
fruit-room, and carefully placed upon clean paper, if not im- 
mediately wanted for use. Peaches may be beautifully colored 
or spotted, by sprinkling drops of water upon them when the 
sun is shining fully upon them. 


FORCING GRAPES, 


The crop will now be fast approaching to perfection; but 
as, after the fruit begins to color, water should be withheld, 
it is necessary, as was hinted at for the peach-house, that a 
careful examination should be made to detect the appearance 
of the red spider, which, if any should appear, and not en- 
tirely banished at this time, will not be so readily expelled 
afterwards, as the process of watering must be withheld, so 
as not to diminish the flavor of the fruit. If any of this arch 
enemy be detected upon the leaves of the vines, they should 
be well syringed from both ends of the house, that no leaf 
may escape the action of the water; and any leaves much in- 
fested, should be removed, so as to prevent, as much as pos- 
sible, the spreading of the enemy through the house. The 
house should also have a slight fumigation of tobacco-smoke, 
for the annoyance of the green fly and thrips, should any of 
these appear; but should they not make their appearance, it 
is still necessary to fumigate, for prevention. On the appear- 
ance of the spider after the watering has been discontinued, 
flour of sulphur may be successfully sprinkled upon the flues 
when considerably heated, or it may be sprinkled upon the 
affected leaves. 
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The vines should be examined, and all those unnecessary 
shoots, which have been already noticed as useless, removed by 
the means and in the manner before directed, so that no ex- 
penditure of the strength of the vines may be permitted, which 
will now be wanted for the nourishment of the wood and fruit. 
Those shoots which are retained for bearing next year, should 
be neatly and carefully tied into the trellis as they advance. All 
superfluous laterals, tendrils, and decayed leaves, should be 
removed, as causing confusion, and robbing the vines of a 
considerable portion of their strength. 

The fruit should, as it becomes colored, be exposed as 
much as possible to the light and sunshine; but this is not to 
be done carelessly by sacrificing too many of the leaves, which 
is often done to the injury of the fruit. A few of such leaves 
as are overshadowing the fruit, if they cannot be put aside, 
should be cut off, leaving the whole length of the foot-stalk 
of the leaf remaining. The grapes will swell much better in 
a partial shade than when fully exposed to the sun; their 
color, however, will not be so high, neither will their flavor 
be so good as if they were more exposed. 

Water should now be withheld from the roots; the syring- 
ing should also be discontinued by degrees, and entirely left 
off when the fruit begins to color, otherwise the fine bloom 
which enhances the appearance of the fruit will be destroyed, 
and the flavor will be less saccharine. The state of the wea- 
ther will now probably admit of the fires being also discon- 
tinued, but this must be always determined by the indication 
of the thermometer. In wet, cloudy, or damp weather, slight 
fires may be necessary to prevent any decay among the fruit 
from damp; all berries, as they appear in a decaying state, 
should be instantly removed, and many of them, from the 
unavoidable wounds they may have received from the sharp 
points of the thinning scissars, will show symptoms of rotten- 
ness; these should be all removed before they infect their 
neighbours. If the weather continue damy after the fruit is 
ripe, they should be looked over frequently, to prevent all 
disposition to decay; if this be not attended to, many of the 
largest and finest bunches will be spoiled. 

5B 
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In gathering the crop, it is most usually done as it may be 
wanted; the vine possessing this important advantage over 
most other fruit-bearing trees, that the fruit will remain a 
longer time after being ripe upon the trees without being in- 
jured ; and some kinds of grapes are materially improved by — 
remaining upon the vines until they begin to shrivel. A free 
circulation of air, and every means used to prevent any hu- 
midity in the house, are conducive to this effect; and when 
the bunches are cut for use, they should be examined as to 
their ripeness, for sometimes those bunches which appear the 
highest colored, and in other respects to be ripe, are really not 
so ripe as others, which, from appearance only, would be 
supposed to be less so. ‘The cultivator, in this case, has a sure 
criterion to go by, as he can taste the fruit, and readily judge, 
by the flavor of one or two, of the state of the whole bunch. 
Those berries which are nearest the bottom of the bunch are 
generally the longest in ripening, these, therefore, should be 
chosen for the test; and if they be found to possess sufficient 
flavor, the whole bunch may then be concluded to be ripe. 
When the bunches are cut, it should be as close to the shoot 
from which they issued as possible, that is, within an inch or 
so, leaving as great a length of fruit-stalk to the bunch as can 
be obtained. ‘They should then be put into a flat fruit-basket, 
in which is placed a piece of fine paper, to prevent the bloom 
from being destroyed; and when it is necessary to move the 
bunch, it should be done by taking hold of it by the foot- 
stalk, and not by handling the berries. Any of the stalks that 
supported the berries, which may have been taken off for 
tasting, or which may have been removed in consequence of 
becoming decayed, should be neatly cut out with a pair of 
fine-pointed scissars, so as to give the bunch as entire an ap- 
pearance as possible. 

- During the time from the berries first becoming colored till 
the crop be all cut, as much air as possible should be ad- 
mitted into the house, in order to improve the flavor of the 
fruit and assist its coloring. For this purpose, the sashes 
should be drawn down to a considerable degree every fine day, 
but immediately drawn up again on the appearance of rain. 
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In proportion as the fruit attains maturity, many of the leaves, 
from various causes, will appear lifeless; their office being 
completed, they may be removed, for the purpose of admitting 
as much light and sun to the remaining crop as possible, as 
well as to ripen the wood for that of the succeeding crops 

They should not, however, be removed until they be of no 
longer use to the plants. Their removal will also clear the 
house of any remaining spiders, or other insects, that may 
have made their appearance since the watering has been 
desisted in. 


CUCUMBERS AND MELONS 


The cucumbers in frames will still require attention. Water 
and air should now be freely supplied to them in larger portions 
than hitherto. They will now require to be watered every 
or every alternate afternoon at least, Several persons only 
water once or twice a week; but it is much better to give this 
very necessary element often, and in less quantities at a time. 
They should be freely watered over-head with a moderately 
coarse rose watering-pot, so as to wash off the dust from their 
leaves, which to all plants is always extremely injurious, as 
the dust falling upon their leaves stops the pores through 
which they are supposed to breathe, and which must, conse- 
quently, be highly detrimental to them. Independently of 
which, there is something so congenial to the growth of cu- 
cumbers in a humid atmosphere, that frequent sprinkling with 
water is necessary to their welfare. 

The plants should now have air freely given to them, by 
tilting up or drawing down the sashes according to the state 
of the weather. Unless it be cold, and very wet and cloudy, 
the linings need not be kept up so strong as hitherto; still it 
would be advisable to keep up a moderate temperature for the 
welfare of the plants. ‘Towards the end of the month, the 
plants, if in frames, may be allowed to extend their shoots 
from under them, by having the frames lifted up, and sup- 
ported upon bricks or other props at their corners, The 
linings should, in that case, be earthed over, for the vines or 
shoots to run upon; for, by this means, the plants will extend 
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themselves to cover a greater surface, and consequently pro- 
duce a greater quantity of fruit. However, if the weather be 
not very favorable, this operation may be deferred till the 
beginning or middle of the following month. Those cucum- 
ber-plants which were last month planted out on ridges, and 
covered with bell or hand-glasses, may now be suffered to 
extend freely from under them, protecting them at nights, as 
already directed last month, with mats, or other coverings. 
For this purpose, the glasses should be propped up, for the 
more ready admission of the extension of the shoots. 

These plants will require frequent supplies of water, but 
not so frequent as those which are confined in the narrow limits 
of a pit or frame. It is better that they be kept rather dry than 
otherwise, particularly until the end of the month. 

The cucumber-plants sown last month in the natural ground 
to produce picklers, should be thinned, when the rough leaf 
begins to advance in the heart of the plants, to the distance 
noticed last month. From this time, let them be kept clear of 
weeds, which can be easily done by carefully hoeing them; and 
this practice will not only make the ground look neat, but will 
materially promote the growth of the plants. As the plants 
advance, let a little fresh mould be applied round their roots 
and stems, which will greatly strengthen and support them. 
They should be refreshed with water every day, if dry weather, 
but this must not be given in too large a quantity at once. 

Cucumber-seeds may still be sown, if not done last month, 
for a full crop of picklers; for directions on this subject, see 
last month. The plants now sown will come into bearing by 
the middle or end of August, and will continue generally until 
destroyed by the autumnal frosts. 

It was intimated last month, that it would be advisable, in 
order to forward a crop of these plants, to have such a num- 
ber, as may be wanted, raised upon a bed or beds, to be finally 
transplanted where they are to remain, to perfect their crop. 
At this time, such plants so forwarded will be in a fit state to 
be transplanted where they are to remain, and should be now 
attended to. (For directions for planting out, &c., see last 
month.) 
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The successional crops of melons in pits or frames, will 
still require attention ; care must also be taken that they be 
shaded from the sun, when they show any symptom of flagging 
or drooping their leaves. This should be particularly attended 
to, where the plants do not stand the sun well, but shrink or 
flag their leaves considerably, or where they are situated too 
near the glass, as the full noon-sun would be apt to scorch 
their leaves, and in some degree shrink or exhaust the juices 
of the plants, whereby the advancing fruit would be checked, 
assume irregular shapes, and become stinted in its growth. 

This disposition to flag proceeds from a variety of causes; 
the principal of which is, when the mould in which they are 
planted is too light for them, or where the dung in the beds 
has sunk unequally, and thereby caused the mould to crack 
in various directions, and by that means tear and destroy the 
roots. It also often happens when there has been a long con- 
tinuance of dull cloudy weather, succeeded by powerful sun- 
shine. From whatever cause this appearance is derived, it is 
of so much consequence to the future welfare of the plants, 
that means must be used to counteract its effects. This is to 
be remedied simply by shading them, by covering the sashes 
with a thin mat, or sprinkling dry litter, hay, or straw, over 
them, during the time the sun is most powerful. But this 
shading must not be carried to an extreme, for the plants 
should be gradually accustomed to sunshine, until at last they 
are enabled to stand it without injury. 

The plants should now have a large share of air admitted 
to them by propping up the sashes, or pulling them down, and 
drawing them up alternately. 

Water must be frequently administered to them, but not in 
large quantities at a time, preferring to give it frequently, say 
every, or every other afternoon, as soon as the sun is suffi- 
ciently off the frames to prevent scorching. ‘The extreme 
parts of the beds will require the most water, not only because 
the major parts of the roots are supposed to be extended 
round the sides of the bed, but also because those parts are 
more liable to be dried up by the heat of the linings while 
they are applied, and by the action of air upon the sides of 
the beds when the linings are discontinued. 
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It is not proper to give much water near the main-stem, 
either of melons or cucumbers; and as the fruit of the former 
attains its full size, water should be gradually withheld, giving 
only a sufficiency to keep the plants alive. If the beds have 
been moulded up to a proper depth, slight waterings will at all 
times be sufficient for melons, but not by any means to that 
extent, which is given to cucumbers. While the plants are 
setting their fruit, water should be sparingly given; and when 
any tendency to damp or mouldiness appears, it should also 
be withheld, and all dead or decayed leaves or shoots re- 
moved. ‘Too much humidity would prevent the setting of the 
fruit, and make them turn yellow and damp off; but when a 
sufficient number are set, and beginning to swell, water may 
be more freely given, never, however, too abundantly, as too 
much moisture proves hurtful to the roots and stems of these 
plants, and causes them to rot and decay. Continue still te 
cover with mats every night till towards the end of the month, 
when the covering may be dispensed with. 

If melons were planted out last month under hand or bell- 
glasses, they should now have full liberty to extend their 
shoots from under them, as already directed for cucumbers; for 
this purpose, if the glasses be raised only two or three inches, 
it will afford sufficient room for the branches or shoots to 
escape. As yet, little water will be required by these plants; 
too much of it would tend to rot or chill the roots, and thereby 
prevent the setting and even first swelling of the fruit. When 
the weather is naturally wet, water from the pots may be dis- 
pensed with, and care taken that the plants be protected from 
too much of it, either by means of canvas, supported upon 
hoop arches placed across the beds, or by covering with Dutch 
reed-mats, which will carry the water off sufficiently. The 
glasses should be kept constantly over them, and air admitted 
by propping up the glasses by wedge-shaped pieces of wood, 
or other similar contrivances. 

‘Frames covered with lights fitted with oiled-paper instead 
of glass, are extremely useful in the cultivation of melons at 
this season, when more of that fruit is required than can be 
conveniently grown under glass; and by such means, the cul- 
tivators for the markets are enabled to grow a great quantity 
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at much less expense, than by using lights of glass entirely. 
Such frames may be made exactly similar to those, which are 
made to be covered with glass sashes, or they may be made 
of inch-and-half boards, extending the whole length of the 
bed or ridge without any divisions, and the back and front 
connected by rafters, on which to support the sashes. Such 
frames, if taken care of, will last for many years, and the 
lights may be used for protecting the blossoms of peaches, 
nectarines, &c. in spring, as hinted at in the Fruit Garden. 

Some gardeners use these frames from the beginning, but 
the proper time for having recourse to them is when the plants 
have been forwarded under hand or bell-glasses, till their run- 
ners require training out beyond the limits of the glasses, 
which is generally the case sometime in the course of this 
month. These paper screens should entirely cover the bed 
and plants, over which they are to remain during the rest of the 
season; they will afford protection from heavy rains or tem- 
pests, as well as from nocturnal cold, and also screen the plants 
from the excessive heat of the sun, as being pellucid, they ef- 
fectually admit the influence of light and warmth. 

Where the ridges for mefons have been made parallel to 
each other, the spaces between them should be filled up with 
leaves, dung, or the refuse of the garden, such as leaves of 
cabbages, weeds, and other fermentable matter ; this will give 
additional heat to the beds, and when filled up, increase the 
space on which to train the plants. The general management 
of them now differs in few respects from that of those in pits 
or frames. (For earthing up, setting, training, and pruning, 
see the preceding month.) 

Melons are subject to be infected and injured by the mil- 
dew, and also by the canker. These diseases here, as in all 
other cases, proceed from bad management; that is, the cli- 
mate is bad in which they live. There may be an insufficiency 
of heat, and the dung and mould are then too moist, by which 
1 stagnated heat is produced; or it may arise from damp, 
dccasioned by over-watering or imperfect sashes, and not un- 
usually from injuries sustained in their branches, by being 
bruised or too much cut at once. Nothing will prevent plants 
from the attacks of insects or disease but heat sweet air, and 
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a sufficiency of water, which greatly tends to sweeten the at- 
mosphere, and makes it congenial to vegetables as well as to 
animals. Nothing will eradicate disease from melon-plants 
but plenty of heat, and a due portion of water sprinkled all 
over their leaves, and air given in a quantity sufficient to keep 
the atmosphere of the beds pure, and also in a state of change. 
Plants much diseased, or much infested with insects, never 
can produce good fruit. The mildew generally makes its ap- 
pearance upon the old leaves of the plants of melons, and 
also on the extremities of the young shoots, and is caused by 
their not having healthy nourishment comprehended in the 
elements in which they grow, or that those elements do not 
harmonize in the proportion of the growth of the plants. It 
is observed by cultivators, that when a bed gets into a stag- 
nated sour state, the plants cease to prosper, the air in the 
frames becomes saturated with unhealthy particles, and so also 
must the juices be, which are imbibed by the plants by their 
roots or leaves. These, consequently, breed diseases, if means 
be not used to prevent them. 

Melon-plants at all times, particularly when approaching to 
maturity, are subject to the attack of that minute and destruc- 
tive enemy, the red spider. Whenever the temperature is high, 
and water withheld for any length of time, it is almost sure to 
make its appearance. Upon most plants it is easily got rid of, 
by simply attending to use the garden engine or syringe freely, 
and with considerable force upon the parts infected; but upon 
melons it is not so easily subdued, as those means can seldom 
be applied, considering that too much moisture applied would 
injure the plants, and the necessary force required to dislodge 
it, would be more than the tender frame of those plants could 
bear with safety. The following remedy has been recom- 
mended by M‘Phail, and we have always found it effectual in 
practice: ‘‘ Get plenty of horse-dung, thrown up into a large 
heap; turn it over once or twice, shaking and mixing it well, 
and let it lie till its rankness be somewhat evaporated; if 
if there be linings at the beds, take them entirely away, ex- 
amine the dung in the beds, and if it be wet and have a bad 
smell, take a sharp-pointed stake, and make holes all round 
in the sides of the beds, into their centre, in such a slanting 
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way, that the water may easily run out of them; then make a 
strong lining of the prepared dung all round the beds, and, 
by occasional augmentations, keep up the linings nearly to a 
level with the surface of the earth in which the plants grow. 
As soon as the linings have cast a strong heat into the beds, 
scatter some flour of sulphur all over the plants, and keep as 
strong a heat ia the frames as the plants can bear. A heat of 
120° will not destroy them, if the steam of the linings be pre- 
vented from getting in among the plants. Water the plants 
all over their leaves about once a week with clear water, 
100° warm; and if the sun shine, keep the lights. shut closely 
down all day, and cover them up in the evening, leaving a 
little air at each light all night, to prevent a stagnation of air 
amongst the plants. Continue this process till the mildew and 
insects disappear and the plants appear to grow freely, and 
afterwards manage them in the usual way, taking care to keep 
up a good heat in the linings. This method sets the old stag- 
nated bed into a fermentation, which makes the moisture run 
out of it, and dries it, so that water given to the plants has 
free liberty to pass off. If the linings do not heat the air in 
the frame sufficiently, let some of the earth in the inside, all 
round the sides of the frame be removed, to let the heat of 
the linings rise freely into the frame. If the plants be kept 
in a healthy free-growing state, few insects and diseases will 
attack them; but if they be allowed to experience a check, 
from want of sufficient heat, a too liberal supply of water, or 
such like, then insects and diseases quickly follow.” 
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JULY. 


PINE-PLANTS. 


The directions given last month, as well as those in the pre- 
ceding one being fully attended to, nothing requires to be said 
upon this subject till the beginning of August, unless it should 
so happen that the general crop of pines are cut, and many 
other plants being in the succession or other pits are in a state 
of forwardness, and intended to be fruited in autumn; then 
the directions to be laid down next month for the general ar- 
rangement of the house, will be applicable to this month, and 
may be proceeded with accordingly. 


PEACHES, 


The crop of fruit having been gathered, and the sashes re- 
moved during the day, for the immediate purpose of improving 
the flavor of the fruit, the trees will have been sufficiently 
accustomed to the rays of the sun to admit of the lights being 
wholly removed this month, with the view of being employed 
to accelerate the ripening of late peaches or vines upon the 
flued walls; or, if not wanted for that purpose, to be removed 
to the back sheds, to remain there till again wanted. After 
the fruit has been gathered, the peach-trees should have a 
hearty watering, both at their roots and also over their heads, 
with the garden-engine or syringe, applying the water with 
force for the suppression of the red spider, and also for re- 
freshing the trees; which, during the time of the ripening of 
their fruit, will have had no water given them. 

As the leaves ripen, they should be gently brushed off, to 
admit the air and sun to the branches, in order that they may 
be sufficiently matured for next year’s forcing. Many of the 
shoots will spring into a second growth, if supplied too boun- 
tifully with water after the house is thrown open; but this 
watering need not be givenin such abundance. Those shoots 
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which spring are generally only such as are luxuriant, or not 
fully matured, the consequence of which is of very trifling 
amount, 

The directions given for the treatment of the peach-house, 
in the preceding months, are to be applied to those peach- 
houses which are coming in, in succession, making a poper 
allowance for the season. 


VINERY. 


The crop will now be ripe, and probably all cut, if not re- 
tarded or saved for particular purposes; if such be the case, 
attention must be paid to keep up a free circulation of air, 
and to remove all appearance of decay in the bunches, by taking 
off all decayed berries, and keeping the interior of the house 
as dry as possible, unless the vines show evident signs of a 
want of water, which is not often the case, if they have been 
managed according to the foregoing directions, and the bor- 
ders have been previously well formed. In damp or cloudy 
days, it may be necessary even now to light slight fires, for 
the purpose of drying up the moisture in the house; but this 
should be done during the day, and air given at the top of 
the house, to give the steam, which may evaporate more or 
less from the borders, free means of escape, as well as to 
keep the thermometer from being materially affected. A cool 
dry atmosphere is what is wanted for their preservation, and 
all means likely to promote that end should be resorted to. 
Coal-ashes, decayed granite, or trap, the two latter of which 
have been found by Professor Leslie to be powerful absor- 
bents of moisture, may be scattered on the floors and flues of 
the vinery, or any other absorbent matters which circumstances 
or situation may offer. Coal-ashes are most generally used, as 
being within the reach of every one, who has hot-houses heated 
by coal fires. | 

At this season, the fruit will remain for several weeks (par- 
ticularly some of the thicker skinned kinds) upon the vines, 
without injuring either the trees or the fruit; or, if required 
to be kept for any greater length of time than may be found 
convenient in this way, the bunches may be cut and suspended 
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from rods or strings in any cool airy chamber or fruit-room; 
but where there is the convenience of an ice-house, or ice-cold 
chamber, these places will be much preferable, taking care 
in all cases to remove such berries as begin to decay, before 
they contaminate the rest. 

The fruit being all gathered, those shoots which produced 
fruit this season and are not really wanted for the purpose of 
producing similar shoots for a succeeding crop, should be pruned 
off, to give more room for those which remain, and also for such 
strong shoots as may have been retained for the like purpose; 
and any of these latter, which from want of sufficient room, 
or other reasons, may have warranted their being suspended 
below the rest of the vines, should be taken up and tied in 
close with the other, so that they may enjoy all the benefits 
of the sun,and air to facilitate their maturation. 

The border should also be now watered, to such an extent 
that the water may freely penetrate to the lowest roots, but 
this watering should not be effected at one time; beginning 
gradually, and continuing until the border be sufficiently 
moistened. This moisture is necessary to be continued until the 
leaves begin to drop, when it may be entirely dispensed with. 
The engine or syringe should also now be applied with suf- 
ficient force to dislodge such insects as may have made their 
appearance during the suspension of watering. The weather 
being now more favorable to their propagation, they will at 
this time be in myriads on almost every tree, particularly such 
as may be termed asperifolius, or having their leaves bisect, 
with strong harsh hairs, such as the ulmus, rosa, and many 
others. 

The house should be now kept as open as possible night and 
day, that the leaves of the vines may be gradually accustomed 
to stand the full force of the sun without the intervention of 
glass, preparatory to the lights being entirely removed, either 
for the purpose of being applied to ripen late grapes or peaches 
upon the open or flued walls, or for being removed to the sheds 
until again wanted the ensuing season; or they may be drawn 
down to their full extent, and left so: but this latter practice 
will not look so well, and the glass will be liable to be broken 
and the sashes injured. 
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Many excellent cultivators never uncover their houses, and 
indeed the first horticultural architect of the day agrees with 
them in that opinion. In the many excellent houses erected 
from his designs, the sashes are made permanent, and venti- 
lators are fixed in the front and back walls. 

Vines thus early forced, will ripen their wood sufficiently in 
the open air, without the aid of glass at this season; but those, 
which are late in ripening their fruit, should have the glass 
kept on at least until the wood be sufficiently ripened. Some 
persons are advocates for entirely exposing them, while others 
advocate the glass being kept on. The end aimed at by both, 
is the attainment of fully ripened wood; and if that be com- 
pletely effected, it matters little by which of the means it is 
accomplished. ‘Those, who merely keep the glass on for the sake 
of saving the flues and decorative parts of the structure, often 
sacrifice a more important object than that which they gain. 
All decorations in culinary hot-houses should be dispensed 
with, excepting what are necessary and useful, for in such 
structures that only is in good taste, which is of real utility. In 
the green-house, conservatory, and tropical plant-stoves, fancy 
or taste may be certainly consulted; but the plainer the houses 
are which are intended to bring fruits early to maturity, or to 
perfection at a later season, the better; provided they be got 
up in a respectable and neat manner. We have seldom found 
injury done to the flues by being thus left exposed by the re- 
moval of the sashes, and never to such an extent as would 
induce us to prefer keeping them on. 

The crop being gathered, there remains nothing more to 
be said upon this subject till October, when it will be again 
mentioned. Where there are other grape-houses coming in, 
in succession, their management will be exactly such as laid 
down in the preceding months. 


MELONS FOR LATE CROPS. 


Melons for crops to ripen in November and the beginning 
of October, may be obtained by growing them in flued pits, 
such as are used for nursing young pine-plants, or in pits of 
any ordinary construction, having pipes laid in them for the 
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circulation of hot water, which pipes will take up but little 
space, the diameter of five or six inches being sufficient; 
and as the first course of pipes will be placed perpendicu- 
larly to the lower or returning pipe, less room will be occu- 
pied than by using flues of the smallest dimensions. About 
the middle or end of this month, those plants which are in- 
tended for such late crops may be planted out. It is not, 
however, to be expected that fruits, especially melons, which 
require all the sunshine we have in the hottest months to bring 
them to perfection, will either be fine or high-flavored, ripen- 
ing so late in the season. Plants for this purpose should be 
raised from seeds sown the latter end of last month, or even 
the beginning of the present, in any other melon-pits or frames 
inuse. The process of sowing, rearing, and finally planting 
out being the same as has been directed for melons for more 
early crops, with this difference, that they can be more de- 
pended upon, and as few accidents will attend them, ve need 
not again enter upon that head. ‘The pit is to be filled with 
well-fermented dung, if considerably exhausted the better, as 
a mild heat only is required; or, if composed of dung and 
half-decayed leaves, or tanners’ bark, it will give a more last- 
ing and mild heat. This being prepared, and the plants 
planted out about the third week in the month; the bed may 
be earthed all over at once, or an addition made to it, as oc- 
casion may require. The general management of them from 
this time till September, when they will be again noticed, will 
not differ from that of the plants now in their respective stages 
of growth, either in pits, frames, or under glasses, &c. 

For this crop, it is necessary to select sorts of the earliest 
description; the rule holding almost always good, that those 
which are the pest suited for early crops, are also the fittest 
for late ones. 
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AU.GU'sS- 1. 


PINE-PLANTS. 


Upon the supposition that the fruit be all or nearly cut, 
a general arrangement of the pine-plants will now be neces- 
sary. The old stock of plants, which has just produced their 
fruit, and has been left in the fruiting-pit to perfect their 
suckers, is now to be removed entirely out of the house; 
the suckers carefully twisted off, and laid by in some conye- 
nient place till they become a little dry, which will be sufficiently 
effected in the course of aweek. The old plants, now divested 
of their suckers, are to be thrown away altogether; the bark 
or leaf-bed thoroughly turned up, and all the exhausted matter 
carried away. While these operations are going on, it will be 
convenient to have the flues cleared of soot, and any trifling 
yepairs done to the walls, flues, or roof of the house, that 
may be deemed necessary. The bed should be again filled 
up with such a proportion of fresh tan or leaves as will again 
raise it to a sufficient height. These new materials, as has been 
already noticed, should, in the operation of mixing, be kept 
well down towards the bottom, and a sufficient quantity of 
half-decayed tan or leaves brought up to the surface, in which 
the pots will be plunged. While the bed is thus preparing, 
select out of the succession-pits a sufficient number of plants, 
with which to fill the fruiting-pit again. If it be intended to 
fruit another set of plants during the autumn, such being con- 
siderably advanced already, they are to be fitted for going 
into this stage of growth by following the same directions as 
were laid down in February, as far as regards shifting, plung- 
ing, and otherwise arranging the plants. 

But if it be intended, which is more generally the case, that 
the fruiting-pits be now filled with those which were succession- 
plants formerly, and which will now be healthy and strong, if 
the directions given in the foregoing months have been attended 
to; preparatory to their being removed into the fruiting com- 
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partment, it will be necessary that they should be exammed 
_as to their want of shifting into larger pots, &c. The direc- 
tions regarding potting, already given, both as to the mode of 
performing the operation, as well as the sizes of the pots 
being kept in view, we need not dwell longer upon that sub- 
ject, only so far as to say, that the largest sized plants will 
require pots from twelve to fifteen inches in diameter, and the 
less strong, proportionably smaller. The pots we would re- 
commend for pines are rather different from those in common 
use, being not so deep in proportion to their diameters as the 
pots usually used. We would prefer pots whose depth cor- 
respond nearly with their diameter, as being much less likely 
to risk the burning of the roots of the plants. 

The plants being potted, and a little water given to settle 
the mould about their roots, let them be plunged into the bed 
about three parts of their depth, for fear of too much bottom- 
heat; which, if permitted at this time, while the plants have 
been checked by being repotted, would be liable to start them 
into fruit, which, at this season, would be far fiom a desirable 
circumstance. After they have thus stood for some time, till 
the violent heat of the bed may have subsided, they may then 
be fully plunged up to their rims, observing that, in so doing, 
to set the pots level, and to endeavour to keep them so, by 
pressing the leaves or tan tightly round them on all sides. 
The plants should be allowed as much room as possible, not 
less than eighteen inches from the centre of one pot to that 
of the next; when they are all plunged, give them a little 
water, which repeat more freely when the heat has come up. 
It will be also necessary, after the house has been regulated 
and cleared out, to give the plants a good washing over-head 
with the syringe, to clean them of any dust that may have 
fallen upon them during their removal and potting. After the 
heat in the bed has come to its full height, watering must be 
attended to forthwith, in a regular and moderate quantity. 
The plants must now be kept going on in a steady genial 
growing heat, supplied with plenty of air when the sunshine 
is powerful enough to raise the temperature above 80°, which 
point it should seldom exceed, but be regulated from that to 
75° in the day, and from 65° to 68° during the night This 
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treatment will be the means of keeping the plants in a fine 
growing state without endangering their starting into fruit, 
which, of all things at this season, should be guarded against ; 
for those which start into fruit at this time, may be considered 
tantamount to being lost. 

The plants in the nursing-pit will now have to be put in 
order to bring into the succession-house, to be there for- 
warded for fruiting-plants in the course of a year. Many, if - 
not all of them, will require to be repotted, at least most of 
the strongest of them. ‘The bed in the succession house should 
be prepared for them, as already directed on former occasions, 
still keeping down the new or fresh tan or leaves towards the 
bottom. ‘The flues of this compartment should also be 
cleaned, and all necessary repairs done to the walls, flues, 
and roof of the house; the walls should also be whitewashed 
with lime and water, to give the whole a lighter and neater 
appearance. 

The plants being potted into pots suitable to their respective 
sizes, should be arranged in the bed in a regular manner, 
keeping the tallest towards the back and the smallest in front. 
After being all arranged, the whole should be watered at their 
roots, and be syringed over-head. 

The crowns and suckers, which have been collecting and 
rooting in the frames or in the front of the nursing-pit, should 
now be all potted; that is, all those which are rooted and 
brought into the nursing-pit, to be there forwarded to occupy 
the succession-pit the ensuing year, and the bed there made 
ready for their reception, as already directed for the succes- 
sion-pit. After the plants are plunged, and watered at the 
roots, let them be syringed over-head, but not immoderately, 
as they will not be able to resist so much water as those which 
are farther advanced in growth. Those crowns and suckers 
which were taken off the old plants, and had been laid by at 
the commencement of the regulating of the fruiting-pit, should 
now be planted in the frames in rotten leaves or tan; these 
beds having also been previously forked up, or renewed for 
their reception. Some of the strongest suckers may be potted 
at once In small pots, in light vegetable mould, and they will 
strike root as freely as those in the rotten tan or decayed leaves. 

5D 
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Our principal object in so disposing of them in that way, is, 
that they thereby require much less room than if potted, 
and we have always found them strike roots as freely in 
that way as whe® potted from the first. In these frames they 
may remain till the beginning or end of October, and shoula 
then be removed into the nursing-pit, if there be room for 
them; if not, without crowding the whole too much, the best — 
and strongest should be picked out for that compartment, and 
the weaker or less valuable sorts kept all winter in frames or 
melon-pits, if there be not a division of small pine-pits for 
this purpose, in which all supernumerary and small stock can 
be kept without fire-heat during winter. This indeed will be 
no difficult matter, for pines can be wintered in well-constructed 
pits, and even brought to produce good fruit, by means of | 
dung-heat alone; but they are attended with more trouble, 
and in many cases with more expence, than where there are 
pits furnished with flues. The whole stock being thus dis- 
posed of,-a brisk and lively heat is necessary to be kept up in 
the nursing-pit and frames; which, if the beds be properly 
prepared, will be sufficient for some time to come, in order to 
induce the plants to make good roots. There is, however, a 
line of moderation to be observed, which every one who ma- 
nages pines will endeavour never to exceed. ‘Those suckers 
which are potted without roots should have no water for some 
days after potting, or at least until the heat in the beds be- 
comes pretty brisk; neither should they be so frequently 
watered, nor so copiously, as those which have already 
been furnished with roots, and none over the tops until they 
be better established, and the heart-leaves beginning to grow. 
Afterwards water may be freely given at the roots, and occa- 
sionally over the leaves. Air should not be very freely ad- 
mitted until the plants have emitted roots, and are beginning 

to grow; and during this time they should be partially shaded 
from the effects of the full sun, gradually accustoming them 
to bear it as they get established with roots. After they are 
pretty well rooted, air should be given them freely, so as to 
keep the temperature during the day from 80° to 85°. 
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INSECTS AND DISEASES TO WHICH THE PINE IS LIABLE. 


Diseases, the pine may be said to have none; and such in- 
sects as are found upon them are the effect, and not the cause 
of any sickly appearance that they may assume. When pines 
are well managed, and kept in a vigorous, free-growing state, 
they are not only exempt from insects, but if they should 
even be introduced amongst them, they will not “annoy, but 
leave them.” 

The white scaly coccus, or mealy bug, is the most inju- 
rious insect to the pine, and although it appears almost inani- 
mate, it will soon, if not removed by the application of certain 
compositions, which appear to be destructive to them, be of 
infinite injury to the plants; but the best of all cures is good 
management. Speechly and others describe another enemy of 
this genus, probably a sub-variety of the former, and which 
is called the white mealy crimson-tinged insect. The brown 
turtle insect, or brown scaly coccus, Coccus hesperidum, or 
bug, also infests the pine. It is nearly allied to the first, but 
not so injurious in its effects. 

Many methods have been tried for the destruction of these 
insects, with more or less effect. The following receipts have 
been used by persons long celebrated for their successful cul- 
ture of the pine :— 

** Miller recommended turning the plants out of the pots, 
and clearing the roots; then keeping them immersed four-and- 
twenty hours in water in which tobacco-stalks have been in- 
fused: the bugs are then to be rubbed off with a sponge, and 
the plants, after being washed in clear water and dripped, are 
then to be repotted.” 

M‘Phail recommends the application of a strong and power- 
ful moist heat, founded upon the fact, which has been experi- 
mentally proved, that a high and moist temperature is speedily 
fatal to animals, while it does not injure vegetable life; thus a 
moist and high temperature appears also congenial to the growth 
of pines, and while it is kept up, no insects will attack them. 

Nicol recommends the following preparation for cleaning 
such pines as are attacked with bugs; at the same time, he 
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considers that if the plants be properly managed, no insects 
will infest them: — ‘Take soft soap one pound; flour of 
sulphur one pound; tobacco half a pound; nux vomica an 
ounce; which boil altogether in four English gallons of soft 
water, down to three gallons, and set it aside to cool. In this 
liquor immerse the whole plant, after the roots and leaves are 
trimmed for potting. Plants in any other state, and which 
are placed in the bark-bed, may safely be watered over-head 
with the liquor, reduced in strength by the addition of a third 
part of water. As the bugs harbour most in the angles of the 
leaves, there is the better chance that the medicated water will 
be effectual, because it will there remain the longest, and 
there its sediment will settle. The above is a remedy for every 
species of coccus, and for most insects, on account of its 
strength and glutinous nature. Its application will make the 
plants look dirty. therefore, as soon as the intended effect may 
be supposed to have followed, whatever remains of the liquor 
on the leaves should be washed off with clean water. It would 
be imprudent to pour a decoction charged with such offensive 
materials over fruiting plants. Farther, this peculiar dose, for 
a tenacious insect, is not to be applied indiscriminately to 
exotics in a general stove, as it might make the more delicate 
leaves of plants fall off.” 

Baldwin recommends to “ take horse-dung from the stable, 
the fresher the better, sufficient to make up a hot-bed three 
feet high, on which to receive a melon-frame three feet deep 
at the back; put on the frame and lights immediately, and 
cover the whole with mats, to bring up the heat. When the 
bed is at the strongest heat, take some fagots, open them, and 
spread the sticks over the surface of the bed on the dung, so 
as to keep the plants from being scorched; set the plants or 
suckers bottom uppermost on the sticks, shut down your lights 
quite close, and cover them over well with double mats, to 
keep in the steam; let the plants remain in this state one hour, 
then take out the plants, and wash them in a tub of cold 
water previously brought to the side of the bed, then set them 
in adry place, tops downwards, to drain, and afterwards plant 
them. This treatment is sure to kill every insect. It must be 
observed, likewise, that the crowns and suckers in the beds 
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heated by linings of dung, without fire-heat, will have all 
their insects killed, or be Kept free from them, if they were 
clean when planted by the effluvia of the dung.” Mr. Knight 
concludes, *‘ that the destructive agent in this case is am- 
moniacal gas, which Sir H. Davy has found to be instantly 
fatal to every species of insect; and if so, this might be ob-~ 
tained at a small expence, by pouring a solution of crude 
muriate of ammonia upon quick lime. ‘The stable or cow-house 
would afford an equally efficient, though less delicate fluid. 
The ammoniacal gas, Mr. Knight supposes, might be impelled 
by means of a pair of bellows among the leaves of the infected 
plants, in sufficient quantity to destroy animal life without 
injuring that of the vegetable; and, he adds, it is a very inte- 
resting question to the gardener, whether his hardy enemy, 
the red spider, will bear it with impunity.” 

Griffin recommends: ‘ ‘To one gallon of soft rain-water add 
eight ounces of soft green soap, one ounce of tobacco, and 
three table-spoonfuls of turpentine; stir and mix them well 
together in a watering-pot, and let them stand for a day or 
two. When you are going to use this mixture, stir and mix 
it well again; then strain it through a thin cloth. If the fruit 
only be infested, dash the mixture over the crown and fruit 
with a squirt, until it be all fairly wet, and that which runs 
down the stem of the fruit will kill all the insects that are 
amongst the bottom of the leaves. When young plants are 
infested, take them out of their pots, and shaking all the earth 
from their roots, (tying the leaves of the larger plants toge- 
ther,) plunge them into the above mixture, keeping every part 
covered for the space of five minutes; then take them out and 
set them on a clean place, with their tops declining downwards, 
for the mixture to drain out of their centre. When the plants 
are dry, place them in smaller pots than before, and plunge 
them into the bark-bed.” 

Muirhead, in a communication in the Mem. of the Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society, recommends immersing the plants 
in a tub of water, in which there has been mixed one pound 
of sulphur to every watering-pot full of water. With a bit of 
bass-mat fixed to a small stick, which he dips in water, he dis- 
places as many of the insects as he can; he then immerses the 
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plants in the liquor, where they remain for twenty-four hours ; 
they are, when taken out, laid with their tops downwards to 
dry, and are repotted in the usual manner. It does not very 
clearly appear, what share either the tobacco used by Miller, 
or the sulphur used by Muirhead, has in the destruction of 
these insects, or whether the water alone, without mixture of 
any kind, would not answer the same end; the rubbingsoff the 
- insects, which the water loosens from the leaves, appears the 
principal part in the cure. Without stopping to solve this 
question, Muirhead certainly cleared his pine-plants of insects 
in a short time, by no other means; and of this fact we had 
ocular demonstration. Muirhead is one of the best cultivators 
of pines in Scotland, and his general good culture and assi- 
duity may be the real cause of his pines being healthy and 
clear, more than any virtue in his sulphurated water. 
Speechly recommends the following receipt, which he long 
used with success in the Welbeck Gardens: “ Take one pound 
of quicksilver, put it into a glazed vessel, pour upon it one gal- 
lon of boiling water, which let stand till it gets cold; then pour 
off the water for use. Repeat this on the same quicksilver (for 
it will retain its power) till a sufficient number of gallons are 
provided to fill a vessel intended for the purpose: one in the 
form of a trough, that will hold eight or ten gallons, is the 
most convenient, especially for the large-sized plants. To 
every gallon of this mercurial water, add six ounces of soft 
green soap, dissolved in a portion of the prepared water ; let 
the mixture stand till it becomes about milk-warm, which is 
the degree of warmth to which it must be kept during the 
time of dipping; which operation is performed in the follow- 
ing manner :—Before the plants be taken out of the pots, I 
would,” he says, ‘ advise the brushing off a few of the scaly 
insects, as in a common dressing, especially towards the bottom 
of the leaves, where they will sometimes be so numerous, as 
in appearance to lie one upon another; in which case, the 
mixture might be prevented from penetrating to the bottom in- 
sects. The leaves of the larger-sized plants should be tied toge- 
ther, as they will be more manageable in this form than with 
their leaves loose, and less liable to be damaged. The plants 
should then be taken out of the pots, and diyested of their 
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roots, as also a few of the decayed leaves at the bottom. 
The plants should then be put into the mixture, in which 
they should remain, with every part covered, for the space 
of three minutes; then take them out, first letting the tops 
decline for the mixture to drain out of their centres. The 
vessel should be immediately filled with fresh plants, and 
those taken out set in the open air to dry, with their roots 
downwards ; for, by placing them in that position, the mix- 
ture will descend, and penetrate to the very bottom of the 
leaves in the centre of the plants, whereby the insects, which 
are concealed there, will be totally destroyed. The mixture 
will change the plants to a sad green color, which will give 
them the appearance of being spoiled; but as they become 
dry, they will in a great measure resume their proper hue. 
During the operation, it will be necessary to add a supply of 
hot mixture, in order to keep the whole to a proper degree 
of warmth, as also to make up the deficiency which will 
naturally happen.” The plants having been thus treated, 
are to undergo a second dipping in the same manner, which 
will completely clear them of these insects. In preparing the 
liquor for a second dipping, he directs to add one table 
spoonful of sweet-oil to every gallon of the mixture. If the 
oil be incorporated in two ounces of green soft soap and a 
little warm water, the oil will more readily incorporate with 
the mixture. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES ON THE HOT WALLS. 


From this time, and until the fruit and wood have been 
fully matured, is the most eligible season for applying fire- 
heat to flued or hot walls. ‘To attempt to accelerate their 
growth in spring, by hard forcing, is a most injudicious prac- 
tice. It is attended with the danger of not only losing the 
crop of fruit, but also the lives of the trees, of which there 
‘is sufficient evidence on record to prove; and almost all 
attempts to forward a crop by such means, have rarely or ever 
been equal to those, which have come on naturally until this 
season, and then been assisted by a slight heat, till they 
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have ripened. Where there are a great many forcing-houses, 
the crops of one or two, or more, may by this time be ga- 
thered; and as the lights are better off than on, they may be 
placed on portable rafters against those hot walls, which 
are intended to be brought forward, and thus accelerate the 
crops, in many cases, without the aid of fire-heat; or, if fire- 
heat be added, the maturation of both fruit and wood will be 
hastened. 

The middle or end of the month will, in most cases, be 
early enough to apply fire-heat, whether the trees be covered 
with the glasses or not; that, however, must depend greatly 
on the season, for sometimes we haye cold and wet weather 
in August, and in that case, the fires may be sooner used. At 
all events, whenever fire-heat is applied, it should be only in 
moderation; for nothing can be more injurious to the trees 
than to be placed close against a burning heat on the one hand, 
whilst the other, as has been observed in April, is exposed to 
all the vicissitudes of the weather. The fires should be 
made moderate at first, increasing them by degrees as the 
cold weather advances. ‘They should be lighted in the after- 
noon about four or five, and made up for the night by eight. 
The cavities, if the walls be built hollow, or if only with 
common flues, will be sufficiently charged with heated air, 
which will be given out through the bricks gradually during 
the night. The surface of the walls next the trees, should 
seldom feel above milk-warm at their hottest time. It should 
- be particularly observed, not to increase the fuel or heat on 
cold nights, as is the case in the forcing-houses, otherwise 
both fruit and shoots may be damaged. A mild and steady 
heat is all that is required, and more than that would be 
productive of greater mischief than if the trees had taken 
their chance of the weather. If the fires be thus gradually 
continued till October, the fruit and wood will be sufficiently 
ripened. Some trellis the walls, as a preventive for not in- 
juring the trees; no such precaution, however, is necessary, 
where due regard has been paid to the temperature of the 
walls, and it only serves as a piea for the more dangerous 
practice of heating the walls to an unnecessary degree; in- 
dependently of which, the trees trained to such trellises are 
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placed beyond the power of the fire-heat, and a constant cir- 
culation of air going on between the wall and branches, they 
are kept, by that means, nearly as cool as if they were trained 
close to a common wall without any flues whatever. 


CUCUMBERS DURING THE WINTER. 


With a view to have cucumbers fit to cut at Christmas, a 
desideratum amongst gardeners, we cannot follow a_ better 
course than to give the following extract from a valuable paper 
in the Hort. Trans., communicated by Mr. Aiton, it being 
the practice adopted in the royal gardens. For this purpose, 
seeds of an approved early sort are sown on the twelfth, and a 
second sowing made on the twentieth of this month, with & view 
to cultivate them in stoves during the winter. The plants 
are raised in a well-prepared one-light hot-bed, and when the 
seed-leaves become nearly full grown, they are potted off into 
pots of the size known by the name of upright thirty-twos ; 
placing two plants in each pot. When these pots become 
filled with roots, the plants are again shifted into pots of the 
size called stxteens, and removed from the seed-bed into a 
three-light box or frame, with a sufficient bottom-heat to allow 
of a considerable portion of air being given day and night, 
both in the front and back of the frame. About the middle 
of September, the plants having again filled their pots with 
roots, and become stocky, are taken from the frame to the 
pine-stove, and after a few days receive their last shifting, into 
pots of the following dimensions :--at the top fourteen inches 
over, the bottom ten inches across, and twelve inches deep, all 
inside; me2sure each pot at equal distances apart, having three 
side drain-holes near the bottom, and a larger one in the 
centre of the bottom, and each containing about three pecks 
of earth. ; : 

The plants now in these pots are placed on the front edge 
of the back flue of a pine-stove, on which flue is fixed a 
Jacia-boarding six inches deep, and extending the whole 
length of the house, forming all along a trough, or inclosure, 
for a reserve of compost after the exhaustion of the mould in 
the pots has taken place. The pots are here placed in 
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regular order on the mould-trough over the flue, at three feet 
apart, and remain in this station for succession. A setting of 
the second sowing is placed on the end flues of the house; 
underneath each pot is placed an upright circular garden-pan 
six inches deep, and fourteen inches diameter, which being 
filled with earth, the pots are placed therein about two inches 
deep, and the drain-holes being sufficiently covered with mould 
serve for outlets for the roots. 

The temperature of the stove was kept up day and night at 
60° or 65°, varying only a few degrees, when the sun or steam 
produced a sudden increase of warmth, The plants being 
established, and in vigour, require stopping for laterals and 
fruit, and those second and third lateral shoots, in their turn, 
are stopped also, and the blossoms from time to time set as 
usual for successional supply. 

Water becomes necessary only when the surface of the pots 
becomes evidently dry, and then a slight sprinkling of soft 
water is given, after being tempered by standing some time 
previously in the stove; this is sprinkled over the leaves of the 
plants with good effect. 

The house is occasionally steamed by pouring water upon 
the flues, which produces a fine genial vapour, evidently useful 
to the plants; but care should be taken that this operation be 
regulated, so that any scalding of the leaves from it when the 
vapour is too hot, may be guarded against. 

When mildew appears, flour of brimstone, colored leaf- 
green, with a little soot, is sprinkled over the leaves and shoots 
affected; and copious fumigations of tobacco are given, to 
subdue such species of the aphis tribe as may make their 
appearance. By this simple process, cucumbers have been 
produced abundantly in the months of October, November, 
December, and part of January, in all the royal gardens, 
during a series of years. 

Where there is not the convenience of a stove for the re- 
ception of these plants, a small pit, heated by hot water, will 
be found to answer the purpose of growing cucumbers during 
all the winter months; such pit, however, should be so con- 
structed, as to admit of a person getting in with facility to 
examine the state of the plants, and to regulate them according 
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to their wants; as, during that season, the sashes cannot be 
opened to admit of that operation without running a risk of 
having the plants injured by being exposed to the cold. Many 
gardeners, however, contrive to cultivate these plants so as to 
cut their fruit by Christmas, and often during all the winter 
months, by using only the common hot-bed and frame. This, 
however, is a precarious and laborious method, and cannot be 
effected except with plenty of dung, which is, for the most 
part, rather a scarce article in gardens. One great objection 
to the common dung-bed and frame for this purpose, is the too 
great abundance of steam, which naturally follows a strong 
bottom-heat, without which a sufficient temperature cannot be 
kept up during the winter months. To obviate this, pits have 
been built at the suggestion, we believe, of Mr. Gould, one of 
the assistants in the royal gasdens at Windsor, and one of 
the most successful cultivators of this plant in the country, 
the principle of which is founded on just and rational ideas; 
namely, heating the atmosphere of the pit, by admitting 
the heat of dung linings to enter it without passing through 
the body of mould in which the roots are growing. Steam is 
precluded, as the heat has to find its way into the bed by 
passing through the tiles or bricks which form the sides of 
the pit. M*‘Phail’s pits, already noticed, are in principle 
somewhat similar, but are much more expensive in the first 
erection, and always require a greater quantity of dung to 
keep up the necessary temperature. A sufficient degree of 
steam may be produced at any time in these pits by sprinkling 
water on the heated brick-work; and still farther to defend 
the plants from the danger of damping, the shoots are trained 
to a trellis near the glass, which trellis may be so constructed 
as to be elevated close to the glass in fine weather, or let down 
from it when it is unfavorable. 
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SEPTEMBER, 


NURSING PINE-PLANTS. 


The directions recommended last month for the plants in 
this compartment, are applicable also to the present month, 
as long as the weather continues mild, and while the temperature 
remains as high as 70° or 72° during the night, On its falling 
below those points, recourse must be had to fire-heat; but this 
should be applied with caution at so early a period in the 
season. However, if the weather be cold and damp, slight 
fires will be necessary, not only to dry up the superabundant 
damp in the pit, but also to assist the temperature. The 
pine-plants of this age, in pits wrought with dung linings 
should be attended to, and the linings renewed as often as 
necessary to keep up a genial growing heat, so as not to check 
the growth of the plants, as they should be forwarded with all 
reasonable expedition at this time, for during the succeeding 
winter months they will not make much progress. 

Air should be admitted accordingly as the state of the 
weather will permit. In fine warm days it should be freely 
admitted, and in close damp weather the plants will be liable 
to suffer, if kept long shut up from a free circulation, and be 
apt to damp and rot at their hearts. Where there are no fire- 
flues, the watering over-head should be gradually lessened, 
and only given in fine clear days, when the sun is sufficiently 
powerful to dry up the superfluous damp; but where there are 
fire-flues, it should be still continued, as by their assistance 
no danger can accrue to the plants, and the steam produced 
from the spilt water after the fires are lighted, will be very 
congenial to the plants, while, at the same time, it will be 
noxious to their insect enemies. The pits or frames, in which 
the young pine-plants still remain, should, towards the end 
of the month, be regularly covered every night with mats, or 
Dutch reeds, or canvas coverings, increasing the covering as 
the nights get colder, taking every possible care to fold up 
the ends of the mats, that they may not conduct the steam of 
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the linings into the frames or pits in too large a quantity. 
Those plants which are still not rooted, either in or out of 
pots, should only be slightly supplied with water, as it is ne- 
cessary now to withhold that element gradually. Those which 
are well rooted, and in pots, should have water once in three 
or four days, as they may require. It should still be given 
frequently, but less in quantity as the winter approaches. 


SUCCESSION PINE-PLANTS, 


The directions already laid down for the plants in the nursing- 
pit, are applicable also to the plants in this stage of growth. The 
temperature, however, here must be kept as near as possible 
to 65°, The times of regulation being still at six o’clock in 
the morning and eight at night. The temperature throughout 
the day may with sun-heat be allowed to rise to 70° or 72°, 
but not above that point. The plants must be supplied with 
a moderate watering once in three or four days, but that ele- 
ment should not now be given in such a quantity as during 
the former months. 

Air should be freely admitted every fine day; and when the 
weather is less favorable, it should be given in proportion to 
the state of the temperature of the pit. 


FRUITING PINE-PLANTS. 


The plants shifted and regulated last month, will now be 
growing fast, they therefore should be encouraged by every 
possible means. A mild, genial, though not burning heat, 
should be kept at their roots, and the plants liberally supplied 
with water. Liquid manure should also be applied, which 
should be continued once every week or ten days during their 
growing season; that is, from the time that they begin to 
grow vigorously until the fruit be half-grown, after which time 
it should be discontinued, as tending to injure the flavor of 
the fruit. Clear water then only should be given, and that 
reduced in quantity as the fruit attains maturity, as has already 
been noticed. ‘The application of manure, in a liquid state, is 
the most convenient mode of enriching the mould in the pots 
after the plants have been finally potted, 
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In giving water to the roots of the pines, the middle of the 
day should always be chosen, at least from September till 
May; the intervening months being warm, the watering may 
be performed either in the mornings or evenings. At all 
times, when the plants are watered at their roots, the water 
should be applied through a tube, having a funnel at the end, 
into which the water is poured, and made into several pieces, 
to be shortened or lengthened at pleasure; the lower end, or 
that next the plants, should be bent downwards, and perfo- 
rated with many holes for the water to pass through. By using 
this tube, the plants can then be conveniently watered from 
the outside of the pits, without injuring them, or wetting the 
bed too much. The plants should also be watered over-head 
once a week with the syringe, and the steaming resumed, by 
pouring water on the flues and floor of the house, while the 
flues are sufficiently heated to produce that fine moist exHala- 
tion so necessary to the growth of the pine and so destructive 
to insects. 

Many cultivators of the pine water them during summer, 
and some few during winter also, over-head with a rose water- 
ing-pot; this practice hastens the decay of the tan, or what- 
ever other matter the bed may be composed of; and as all 
plants in the same bed do not require the same quantity of 
water at all times, we would recommend giving the general 
waterings at the roots, as above, and the occasional waterings 
over-head with the syringe; this practice will consume a little 
more time, but each plant will then be supplied according to 
its wants. 

The temperature, at the times of regulation, should be kept 
to from 65° to 70°, allowing an advance of 5° or 8° in the 
middle of each day from sun-heat. 

As the winter approaches, care ought to be paid that no 
water be allowed to remain in the hearts of the plants, either 
from the watering-pots or from defects in the glass; when 
such cases occur, the water should be drawn up with a tin 
tube, or if it be only in a small quantity, it will pass off by 
evaporation, if the house be shut close up, and a brisk heat 
thrown into it by the flues. During the summer, pines will 
sustain no injury from this cause; but from this time until 
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May, a superabundance of water, either at their roots or lodged 
in their hearts, will be very injurious to them. 


MELONS FOR LATE CROPS IN PITS HEATED BY FIRE-HEAT. 


The plants planted out in July will now have spread over 
the pits, and will be considerably advanced in fruit. If the 
_ weather be dull or wet, it will be necessary at the beginning, 
if not at the middle of this month, to apply a slight fire-heat, 
in order to forward the fruit, and more especially to dry up 
damps to which these plants at this season are extremely 
liable, and which is to them of that injurious nature, that if 
not guarded against and repelled, will entirely destroy not only 
the fruit but the plants also. 

The temperature in the pits, however, should be kept very 
moderate at first, and gradually increased as the cold and the 
season advance. If the temperature be kept during night 
at 70°, and allowed to rise with sunshine to 80°, there will 
be achance of having tolerably handsome, but not well-flavored 
fruit: the season for imparting flavor being over by the time 
this fruit will be ripening. Water should be very sparingly 
applied either to their roots or over their leaves; once in 
eight or ten days will be sufficient, unless the temperature be 
kept higher, which, in that case, they will require water more 
frequently for the welfare of the plants, and to guard against 
the red spider, which in such pits are apt to make their appear- 
ance even at this late period of the season. 

The operation of pruning must be attended to, and no more 
vines allowed to remain on the plants than may be sufficient to 
nourish the fruit; all dead or decaying leaves should be care- 
fully removed, and all appearance of damp or mouldiness re- 
moved. ‘The fruit should be fully exposed to the sun by lay- 
ing the leaves aside, which may overshadow them; or, if they 
be carefully lifted up on an inverted flower-pot, or any such 
article, to within a few inches of the glass, they will enjoy a 
greater share of its influence. Should the red spider make its 
appearance, it will be much safer at this season to expel it by 
sprinkling a little flour of sulphur upon the flues when heated, 
or by dusting it finely over the infected leaves, than by a too 
abundant application of water. 
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OCTOBER. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF PINE-PLANTS, 


During this month, the same treatment as directed for the 
former month should be continued. The temperature, how- 
ever, of each division, should now be reduced gradually a few 
degrees, say two or three; that is, from 70° or 72° to 69° o1 
68°. Artificial heat is not to be now applied to excite the 
plants to grow in the herb, that is, to increase in size, but 
merely to prevent any check to the roots from cold or damp. 

On the approach of cold nights and dull foggy weather at 
the beginning of the month, fires will be wanted in the fruit- 
ing-pit, and probably also in the others; but by the middle 
or the end of the month they will be indispensable in all the 
compartments where fire-heat is used. Those pits which have 
not the convenience of flues will now require strict attention to 
keep up a sufficient temperature, but great care must be taken 
not to exceed the necessary degree, for much more caution is 
necessary in the management of pits heated by dung or leaves 
in a state of fermentation, than in the compartments heated by 
means of fire-heat; the former being subject to many changes 
from the state of the atmosphere and that of the materials with 
which they are composed, over which the cultivator has little 
controul. The fires can be lighted or put out in a short time, 
and thus a temperature can be sustained almost to a single 
degree for a length of time; whereas, if any material alteration 
take place in the beds of fermentable matter, either by their 
falling or rising to too low or too high a temperature, they are 
not so soon to be rectified. Nothing but attention and obser- 
vation, and a frequent examination of the watch-sticks in the 
beds, and guarding the linings against the effects of too much 
cold, rain, or wind, can guard the cultivator at this season 
against sudden changes in these compartments. 

Air must be admitted as the state of the weather will per- 
mit, and should now particularly (as well as at all other times) 
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be admitted in a regular manner, so that every part of the 
house or pit may derive an equal benefit from it. A constant 
circulation of pure air is always necessary to plants confined 
in an artificial atmosphere, whether they be growing fast or 
remaining almost stationary, excepting on particular occasions 
when it is less necessary, as when the plants are forming roots 
or immediately after shifting, when they are to be kept more 
close and shaded. 

Water should now also be gradually diminished, as well at 
the roots as over their heads. It is, however, better to give 
it rather frequently, but gradually in a less quantity, and some 
of the plants will probably not require any for some length of 
time. This must be left to the good judgment of the operator, 
who should examine the pots frequently. It is better that the 
plants be kept now rather dry than too damp. 


VINERY FORCED EARLY THIS SEASON. 


The vinery forced early this season, will by this time have 
its wood sufficiently ripened to admit of the operation of 
pruning being performed, preparatory to its being put in order 
for forcing early next year. As soon, therefore, as the leaves 
fail, or are falling, the wood may be then considered as fully 
ripened, and this will be the case towards the middle, if not 
towards the end of the month. The advantages of early 
pruning, that is, pruning some considerable time previously 
to the plants being again set in motion, are too obvious to 
require any comment, more particularly with those which are 
intended for hard forcing. Plants become habituated, by cer- 
tain treatments, to change their natural seasons of coming into 
vegetation, either in respect to their being forwarded or re- 
tarded. ‘Thus this vinery, which was begun to be forced in 
February, may the year following be forced with safety in 
January, if required. In order, then, to prepare them for 
thus early coming into vegetation, it is necessary to prune 
them at or about this time, for, by so doing, the wounds will 
be completely healed, and no danger arise from bleeding, 
which would be extremely detrimental to their springing vi- 
gorously; and when once begun to bleed, it is not readily 
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stopped, to which all vines are liable that are not pruned until 
they be on the point of being put into a vegetating state. 

Great has been the difference of opinion regarding the 
manner in which vines ought to be pruned; and every one who 
has either written or practised, as a matter of course, lays 
much stress upon his own mode. We have already ob- 
served, that neither the training nor pruning of this tree is of 
that material consequence to the production of superior crops 
as some other circumstances, which are connected chiefly with 
the food with which it is fed, whether from the border in which 
they are planted and supplied by the roots, or from the at- 
mosphere in which they breathe and are fed by the leaves. If 
these two points be properly managed, the vine will be found 
to produce abundant crops under a variety of modes of prun- 
ing and training, as every person of observation must have 
repeatedly witnessed, not only in the vineries in this country, 
but also in the vineyards on the continent. To have a suffi- 
cient supply of proper bearing wood, is the object aimed at 
by every vine cultivator, and that mode which is adapted to 
produce this effect is certainly the best. 

Some are advocates for long pruning, that is, laying in 
shoots of great length, while others are satisfied with the short 
shoots or spurs produced near the older branches, and the 
whole length of which seldom exceeds a few joints; others 
probably with greater judgment, adopt a sort of intermediate 
mode of pruning, by not only retaining some shoots of con- 
siderable length, but also a number of short ones, as well as 
some of the spurs. 

The vine is a plant of so accommodating a disposition, that 
it is capable of being trained almost in any way that the fancy 
may suggest. The mode of training them directly up the roof, 
if planted in front of the house, or directly up the trellis, to 
which they are to be attached, if planted against the back wall, 
is one as convenient and rational as can be adopted. There- 
fore, in proceeding to give them their principal or winter 
pruning at this time, some observation is necessary, so that 
enough of bearing-wood may be retained, and no more; and 
that a reasonable portion of the old be removed, not only to 
make room for succeeding young wood, but to induce a dis- 
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position of always keeping the vines, as it were young, by 
never allowing any old wood to remain that can be cut out, 
unless it be those which are well provided with younger 
branches, and convey, as it were, their younger shoots towards 
the more remote parts of the space to be so covered, All old 
wood that can be thus spared should be first removed, even 
some of such shoots as may be of several years’ growth, and 
that have acquired a considerable diameter towards the root ; 
such of these as are not well supplied with young bearing- 
wood, better than any that may be contiguous to them, should 
be entirely removed from the very bottom. Such shoots as 
were laid in during summer, and which will have attained a 
considerable length, should be shortened more or less as the 
regular distribution of young wood may require; and such of 
the smaller and short shoots that have been stopped, and 
treated like spurs, should be shortened into one, two, three, 
or four eyes, according to their several strengths, and more 
or less of them removed according as the space may or may 
not be filled sufficiently with young wood. This shortening 
in of all the shoots in the house depends much less upon any 
specified length than upon the regular distribution of young 
wood throughout the whole; the stronger and well-formed 
shoots should, however, always be preferred to those which 
are less strong; therefore, the principal supply of bearing- 
wood is thus to be selected from the shoots trained in and 
reserved for this purpose during summer, and the smaller 
spur-like shoots to be resorted to as substitutes where there 
may be a deficiency of the former, as the finest fruit, in re- 
gard to size, &c., will be produced from the stronger shoots ; 
but grapes, in flavor equally good, will be the produce of such 
as are of aless luxuriant growth. It should always be a prin- 
cipal object in view in the training of every tree, to secure a 
sufficient stock of proper wood at the bottom, as all trees are 
naturally inclined to push stronger towards their extremity ; 
this habit, however, must be counteracted by using the knife 
more freely towards these parts, and thus ensuring a plentiful 
supply of wood at those parts, which, if once suffered to be- 
come naked, cannot be so readily filled upagain. In shorten- 
ing the shoots, of whatever size, cut an inch or an inch and 
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half above the last eye, so as not to injure it, as it is likely 
to push the strongest of any of them; and always make the 
cuts in a sloping direction, so that no moisture may be induced 
to lodge in the spongy pith of the wood: this precaution 


should also be attended to in amputations of larger branches, 
and the wounds smoothed over with a sharp knife. 


The pruning being finished, some recommend to take off 
the loose outward bark with which the older branches are co- 
vered, which may readily be done by rubbing it between the 
hands, and all that becomes freely disengaged without using 
much force may be taken away, observing not to injure the 
smooth bark ; and, for greater caution, always make use of the 
hand, but never the knife only. This removal of the outer bark 
will be of advantage to the vines, but we would prefer delaying 
the operation of removing it till shortly before the plants are 
to be put into a state of vegetation. Clear the trellis and 
branches of all decayed leaves, pieces of old matting with 
which the vines have been formerly tied up, and also all 
tendrils. Then carefully wash the stronger branches of the 
vines, the trellis, and all the wood-work of the house, with 
clean water. This being done, anoint the vines and trellis 
with a wash prepared in the following manner:—Slice down 
two pounds of soap, but if soft soap can be procured it will be 
better, of which take two pounds; two pounds of tobacco, or 
three of tobacco-paper, such as is used in the manufacturing of 
tobacco, and which contains a large portion of the oil expressed 
in the process. Put these into a tub, and pour over them as 
much water as will, when the soap is beaten up into a lather, 
have a pretty thick consistency, so as not to run off the trees 
when applied. When these are well beaten up, and all the 
soap dissolved, add two pounds of flour of sulphur previously 
worked up separately to the consistence of thick paint; when 
this is added, the whole should be well stirred, and applied 
to the shoots of the vines and trellis by means of a sponge, 
allowing as much as possible to remain upon the branches. 
This will destroy any insects that may be alive er may be har- 
bouring under the bark of the vines, or at least it will be the 
means of preventing the return of them when the trees are 
put into active vegetation. This cleaning should be again 
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performed in the two following months, as from the nature 
of the season, particularly if the glass be off, the ingredients 
will be liable to be washed off by heavy rains, &c. 

The shoots and branches should be now regularly laid in 
and properly tied to the trellis, dividing the whole as regu- 
larly over the space as possible, and placing them at regular 
distances from each other; and should it appear that any 
shoot is ill-placed, or too many left, they can be now removed 
or shortened, more particularly the young shoots, so that when 
they come to break into wood, they may not be too thick and 
crowded. In regard to the naked stems, some of which will 
still remain on the vines as conductors of the young wood to 
the remote parts of the trellis, it matters not how close they 
are placed together, as from them no shoots are to be allowed 
to issue; and where it is necessary, some of the young shoots 
may be trained upon them, which will hide their more naked 
appearance. The matting chosen for tying up the vines should 
be new and fresh, as it will in some cases have a considerable 
weight to sustain; and, in tying them up, care must be taken 
to allow plenty of room for their future swelling. 

The borders of the house may be slightly dug over, which 
will give a neater appearance to them, until they be again put 
into a state for forcing; and, if it be deemed necessary, the 
borders, both inside and outside of the house, may be mulched 
over with a coating of good half-rotten dung. 

By the beginning of this month, the vines in pine-stoves, if 
any be planted on the outside of the house, and trained up the 
inside rafters, as is the usual mode, should now be taken out of 
the house and trained to the front outside, or to stakes placed 
for this purpose in the ground, where they should remain till the 
end of December, or till such time as it may be thought proper 
to take them in again. This has been our practice for several 
years, but many excellent cultivators do not take them out at 
all, and we find this was the practice of -M‘Phail, and is 
also the practice of Mr. Shepherd, of Sunbury, a commercial 
cultivator, and of many other successful vine-growers of the 
present day. 

Amongst the various modes of training the vine in vineries, 
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we will select the following methods, as being applicable for 
the generality of purposes :— 

The mode of Nicol, which he recommended in his works, 
and which he long successfully practised, is as follows: If 
the vines be trained up the roof, “there should be three 
ranges of bearing shoots ; viz. one range at the bottom of the 
trellis, from end to end of the house, reaching from within two 
feet of the ground to five or six feet upwards; a second reach- 
ing from a foot, or perhaps two feet under the tops of these, 
that is, from within seven or eight feet of the ground to the 
distance of fourteen or fifteen feet upwards from it; and a 
third range, reaching from a foot or two under the tops of 
these last to the uppermost row of wires on the trellis; the 
shoots of the first or lower range being headed at about five 
or six feet; those of the second or middle range about seven 
or eight, and those of the third or uppermost at about nine 
or ten feet in length; all a foot or two more or less accord- 
ing to their strengths, or to the height or lowness on the plants 
from which they have issued, and to the extent to which 
they have sprung, and the maturity they have acquired. The 
distance at which these shoots should be placed from each other 
in their respective ranges is about thirty inches, which distance 
is necessary to give room to the stubs of next year, on which 
the clusters are to hang, as in this season; and which dis- 
tance may be varied a few inches, according to the kind of 
grapes, some growing stronger than others. 

** The undermost shoots on the trellis, or those placed 
nearest to the ground, and which were only trained to the 
height of a few feet, must be shortened back to two or three 
joints: it being a principal point in the training of vines 
always to provide for a supply of bottom-wood, and to keep 
young wood as near to the ground, or lower parts of the plants, 
as possible.” 

Speechly recommended and adopted in the Welbeck gardens 
the Dutch mode of training, which consisted of perpendicular 
shoots being induced to issue from two horizontal branches 
laid in near the ground, in the first or second year’s growth of 
the plant. These perpendicular shoots were to be regularly 
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renewed every fourth year, and from them spurs issued, which 
produced the crop, as well as some few shoots laid in with 
them. During the first three years of this mode of training, 
few grapes were produced, and probably from that circum- 
stance it has been almost universally laid aside. 

Forsyth’s method of training vines, which he recommended 
and adopted in the royal gardens at Kensington, was some- 
what similar to the last; but, instead of laying in the shoots 
perpendicularly, he trained them in a serpentine form, from 
an idea of making them break more regularly. 

M‘Phail describes the fan manner of training vines, and 
which, he observes, has been long practised where there is 
extent of space. We feel inclined to justify this practice, as 
being that of all others the most likely to produce an equal 
distribution of young bearing-wood over the tree with the least 
trouble or confusion. 

Hayward recommends planting only one vine in each house, 
and allowing it to fill the whole space intended to be covered ; 
founding his theory very justly on the well-known fact, that 
the greater the distance which the sap has. to flow through 
the vine, the more abundant and high-flavored will the fruit be. 
He proposes training either in the horizontal manner, from two 
leading shoots, or in the wavy horizontal manner: he appears 
to give the preference to the latter plan. The only objection 
to filling one house entirely with one kind of grape, is the want 
of variety. Those who have witnessed the abundant crops of 
fine-flavored grapes produced from the celebrated Hampton- 
Court vine; the large vine (said to have originated from a cut- 
ting of it) in the gardens at Cumberland Lodge, and many 
others of large size, will be convinced that vines in general 
have not sufficient roof allowed them, and that one plant will 
be amply sufficient for a large vinery. 

The deputation of the Cal. Hort. Soe. in their Horticultural 
Tour, describe having seen vines in a garden at Ghent, which 
were planted outside of the house, and only their bearing 
branches taken in; the wood produced this year is trained 
to a trellis outside the house, and the following season is 
brought in to produce its fruit, while another set of wood is 
forming outside for the succeeding crops. Even at Ghent, 
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this method is not always found to succeed, in consequence of 
the young wood not becoming sufficiently ripened during au- 
tumn ; consequently, in this country, little dependence can be 
placed upon it, from a similar cause. 

J. Seton, Esq., in a communication to the London Hort. 
Soc., published in their Transactions, gives the following sci- 
entific method of training the vine, and which he has practised 
in his garden with success. 

«The vine having, like other trees, a tendency to produce 
its most vigorous shoots at the extremities of the branches, and 
particularly so at those which are situated the highest, it gene- 
rally happens, when it is trained, as is most frequently done, 
across and upwards, from the front to the back of the house, 
that the greater portion of the fruit is borne near the top, 
while the lower parts are comparatively barren. This takes 
place whether the branches be made to consist chiefly of vigo- 
rous terminal shoots, preserved at considerable sength, or the 
1eading shoots be kept short, and lateral spurs be left for 
the production of the fruit; but in the latter case the evil 
exists in a smaller degree: for the spurs, or short lateral 
branches, divert the sap in its ascent, producing, by means of 
its flowing to their extremities, an approximation to the effect 
of long branches. ‘The same inconvenience would occur, to a 
certain extent, if the vines were trained in a like manner in 
the open air, but it is greatly augmented in a house, in con- 
sequence of the air being much hotter, as every one knows, 
at the top than below. Having observed that the fruit pro- 
duced on the vigorous shoots, which usually grow at the ex- 
tremities of the long branches, is generally more abundant, 
and of a finer quality, than that produced on the short lateral 
ones, I was desirous to promote the growth and preservation 
of the former; but the usual mode of training the branches 
across the house and upwards being subject to the objection 
above mentioned, and little scope being afforded for it in a 
house of small dimensions, I thought,” he says, ‘ I should 
obviate these inconveniences in a great measure, and attain 
another object, presently to be mentioned, by training the 
branches in a horizontal direction, and keeping the whole of 
the fruit-bearing part of each tree nearly on the same level.” 
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With a view to reduce these ideas to practice, he planted 
five vines at the ends of a house twenty-five feet in length, 
which for this purpose was provided with rods placed hori- 
zontally under the glass of the roof, twenty inches asunder, 
and extending from end toend. The first vine, placed at one 
end, being trained up to the two lower rods, a shoot of it was 
laid along each of them, and continued successively from year 
to year till it reached the other end; then the shoot on the 
lower rod was turned upwards to the next, and led back upon 
it towards the stem of the tree, whilst that on the upper rod 
was turned down, and led back in hike manner on the lower 
one. During this process, a sufficient number of spurs or 
short branches were left annually on the old wood to produce 
fruit. When the leading shoots, which had been thus trained 
in a retrograde direction, approached towards the end, whence 
the original branches proceeded, preparation was made for a 
succession of young wood, by bringing forward two fresh 
shoots from the stem of the tree, and leading them along 
close to the preceding ones. As these, and the leading shoots 
of the first branches, were then on their return advancing, the 
spurs on that part of the old wood to which they had reached 
were cut out to make room for them, the naked stem only 
being left. When the second series of branches had returned 
nearly to the end at which the trunk was situated, the first 
series, on which there was then but little of the herbage re- 
maining, was cut out at the trunk. Fresh shoots were then 
brought forward to succeed the second series; and so on 
without end. It would be superfluous to dwell on the mode 
of managing the other trees, as it will be perceived that, on 
following the same principle, they must be laid along the 
higher rods in succession, two rods being allowed to each 
tree; and when the stem is not at the end of the house, two 
branches are to be trained eastward and two westward along 
the rod. This, in a house of twenty-five feet in length, in- 
stead of having only fifieen or sixteen feet to admit of the 
length of a branch, as would be the case under the usual 
mode of training across the house, we have a range of thirty 
feet, which affords ample scope for the long shoots at the 
extremities: and these I find, when laid in the horizontal 
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position, and left from three to five feet long, according to 
their strength, usually bear fruit at all their buds, while the 
spurs on the old wood are also very productive. 

Griffin, a very successful cultivator of the vine, approves of 
planting outside the house, and introducing the shoot through 
a hole immediately under the rafters. He trains up one main 
branch under each rafter, and the fruit is produced from 
spurs, or side shoots, issuing from the sides of it. These 
spurs are cut in to one eye, or bud, at every winter pruning. 
In course of time, this main stem becomes ragged, and too 
full of spurs; when such is the case, it is wholly removed, 
having previously obtained a substitute for it from its lower 
parts, which is to replace the one taken away and managed 
in a similar manner. The leading shoot of this main stem 
is stopped during summer, leaving it three or four joints in 
length, and in the winter pruning, this is cut clean off, and 
also occasionally a portion of the end of the main stem, when 
the top of the house becomes too crowded. By this method 
great regularity may be attained; and as the fruit-bearing 
shoots extend only a short distance from the main stem, more 
light and sun-shine will of course reach the fruit, particularly 
if they be stopped at the first or second joint above the fruit, 
which is amply sufficient for drawing up nourishment to it. 
To allow the shoots in this case to attain any considerable 
length, can be of no real utility, as they will ultimately be 
pruned off at the winter or general pruning; while, during their 
growth, they only tend to exhaust a share of the strength of the 
vine, which will be diverted to the fruit when the practice of 
stopping themis adopted. 
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NOVEMBER. 


NURSING PINE-PLANTS. 


Winter will now be fast approaching, and an opportunity 
for making up the beds sufficiently strong to last till February 
or March, may not occur after the beginning or middle of this 
month. It is therefore necessary that every department of 
the pine-pits should be substantially made up to last till that 
time. 

Make choice of fine weather, the benefit of which should 
never be lost, whenever a general arrangement is going on in 
these departments. Proceed to remove the plants as before 
directed, by having them carefully taken out of the bed, tied 
up, and such as may be in want of support from standing 
loose in the pots, supported with neat sticks. The plants will 
not now require a general shifting, neither do we think that a 
general shifting should ever take place, unless rendered neces- 
sary by some unforeseen event, which does not often occur ; 
but the plants should be shifted as they may individually re- 
quire it; thus they should be examined every time that they 
are taken out of the bed, for the purpose of having it renewed. 
Such only, therefore, as seem to be in want, should be shifted, 
and at this time it should be performed with care, so as not 
to injure the roots nor destroy the balls, unless they be hard, 
or the roots much matted or decayed; in such cases, the balls 
should be gently broken, the roots separated, and all decayed 
ones removed, and then repotted into pots corresponding to 
the size of the plants. If the roots be much injured at this 
season, there is little chance of their forming new ones till the 
spring; therefore, it is of little consequence whether the old 
decayed roots remain attached to them among the few good 
ones they may chance to have, and which may be able to sup- 
port them till the spring, or whether they may be cut out ; which, 
however, cannot be well done without in some degree injuring 
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the few healthy roots amongst them: such, therefore, as are 
in a very bad state in this respect should be shifted. 

Any dead or injured leaves should be cut off, with the view 
of giving the plants an appearance of greater neatness and 
health. The bed should be thoroughly turned over to the 
bottom, and a large portion of the most reduced matter taken 
out to make room for a sufficient quantity of fresh prepared 
tan or leaves, to keep up a due temperature during winter. 
The tan or leayes now to be introduced, should have been 
previously prepared, by being fermented and turned over once 
or twice, in order that every part may have undergone a suf- 
ficient degree of fermentation, and be less liable to heat to an 
immoderate degree when put into the pits, as well as to con- 
tinue to a greater length of time in a steady regular heat. 

“* It is a common practice,” Nicol very justly observes, ** to 
add a large proportion of new bark or tan at this time, 
with the idea of keeping up a strong heat to resist the cold ot 
winter, and some also keep up a high temperature throughout 
winter from the same mistaken idea, than which nothing can 
be more pernicious to the plants; hundreds of which are cast 
out in spring, after having cost much trouble and expense. If 
the season be dormant, so ought and so will be the plants, in 
despite of all our exertions to the contrary. It is, therefore, 
a vain and futile striving; a striving against the stream, to 
force or indeed to attempt to force them into activity, without 
the congenial help and assistance of that ‘life and soul of 
vegetation,’ the sun.” 

Presuming that the flues have been cleaned and the house 
white-washed, as advised in the foregoing months, the plants 
should then be placed into the bed again in the same regular 
manner already directed, keeping the tallest behind and the 
smallest in front next to the glass. It may not be necessary 
to plunge them to their full depth till towards the end of the 
month, for fear of the heat in the bed becoming too powerful 
for their roots, which might be highly detrimental to them at 
this period, more so than at any other; for if they now lose 
their roots, or haye them much injured, they will not be able 
to furnish themselves with others till the spring. Their re- 
maining, therefore, all winter without roots, or with their 
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roots much injured, will be the greatest injury they possibly 
could sustain. 

Towards the end of the month, therefore, when all danger 
of an over-heat has passed, they should be plunged up to the 
rims of their pots, taking care during the operation to set 
them level, so that they will contain water sufficient for their 
nourishment until they be again regulated. The tan or leaves 
should be kept clear of the surface of the mould in the pots, 
so that the same effect may be attained, as well as to enable 
the operator to determine whether they be or be not in want 
of water. When replaced in the bed, they should have a 
little water to settle the mould about their roots, and in a fine 
day be gently dewed over-head with the syringe, to clear them 
of any filth which they may have contracted during their re- 
moval and replunging. The water now used for this purpose, 
as well as for watering at their roots, should have the chill 
taken off previously to using, by mixing a sufficient quantity 
of hot water to the cold, to render it nearly equal to the at- 
mosphere of the house. 

The temperature should now experience a further reduction 
of from 70° or 68°, to 64° or 66°, at which it should be kept 
during the winter. Attend to mat or otherwise cover up such as 
remain in frames or pits heated by dung-heat, in order to be able 
to keep up a temperature equal to the above degree. In plung- 
ing the plants into their winter habitations, they may be placed 
nuch closer together than they have hitherto been, as being the 
means of getting in as many plants as possible, with the view of 
lessening the necessity of so many different compartments. 

Continue to admit fresh air as freely as the state of the 
weather and the heat in the pits will admit of. It is better 
that the pits should be under their regular temperature for a 
few hours, than that the stagnated air should be too long con- 
fined, observing to shut up early enough in the afternoon so 
as to admit of the heat of the sun; raising the temperature 
sufficiently before the pits are covered up. The waterings 
must now be gradually lessened in quantity, and once every 
six or eight days will be found sufficient, observing now to 
give the necessary waterings in the forenoon of the finest days 
until the return of spring. The syringing over top should 
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also be given at the same time, and only in a moderate quan- 
tity ; but in proportion as this is decreased, recourse must be 
had to the production of steam from the flues, by pouring 
water upon them as before directed. But in the frames or 
pits worked by linings of hot dung, it will not be necessary, 
as there will always be a sufficient moisture arising from the 
bed to answer every purpose required. 


SUCCESSIONAL PINE-PLANTS. 


The successional pits will now require also to have their 
beds turned over from the bottom, observing the directions 
already given for the nursing-pits. The plants here should 
- also be carefully examined, and all those shifted which appear in 
want of it; taking care to break their balls as little as possible, 
unless they be so hard and matted as to indicate a state of ab- 
solute want of room. The plants which are the most forward 
in growth should be shifted into pots of a larger size, in order 
to give them a chance of making roots or of continuing in 
growth, if they be so disposed. ‘The temperature by fire-heat, 
which will now have become necessary, should be kept up to 
as near 60° as possible, allowing a rise of 5°, that is, to 65° in 
sun-shine ; it should not be permitted to reach a higher degree, 
but be kept down to that point by means of the admission of 
fresh air. As the cold weather approaches, the waterings 
should also be less frequent, and much less in quantity. The 
syringing should also be more moderately applied, and the 
humidity of the compartment kept up by means of steam, pro- 
duced by pouring water on the flues while ‘they are sufficiently 
warm. Air should be regularly and freely admitted while 
the weather continues open and fine; but should it continue 
for many days damp or cloudy, give air regularly over the 
pits, and keep up the temperature by means of slight fires, 
even during the day. 


FRUITING-PIT, 


The foregoing directions are applicable to the plants in this 
compartment. The bed will require to be carefully turned 
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over, a large portion of the exhausted matter removed, and 
a supply of fresh matter brought in to replace it, which has 
been prepared as directed for the nursing-pits. The plants 
that require shifting should now undergo that operation, and 
when replaced in the bed, should be plunged only half or 
three parts, until the heat of the bed may have been positively 
ascertained not to be too strong for the roots. Towards the end 
of the month, the heat will have sufficiently subsided to admit 
of their being plunged to the rims of the pots. The same 
precautions must be used to keep the surface of the pots clear 
of the tan or leaves, for the purpose of allowing their being 
watered with ease, according to their several necessities. Any 
dead or decayed leaves should be removed by cutting them 
off; but at this time avoid taking off any from the bottom of 
the stem, as their remaining on will prevent the emission of 
roots from that part till their shifting in spring, when it will 
be of more service to them. Give a slight watering after 
plunging, both at the roots and over-head, observing now to 
take the chill off the water as already directed. They should 
also be syringed over-head, but only sufficiently to clear them 
of dust. Water must be now given in a much less quantity 
each time, giving a little and often, taking care to spill as 
little as possible on the bed, which would have a tendency to 
produce a too rapid decay, and consequently a decline of heat 
before the season will be sufficiently favorable for its renewal. 
The steaming should be attended to, accordingly as the system 
of watering is less persisted in. The temperature should be 
kept as steady as possible at the point recommended for the 
succession-pit. Air should be admitted as circumstances will 
admit of, but rather raise the temperature by slight fires 
throughout the day, than allow the stagnated air to remain too 
long unchanged in the house. 


PEACH-HOUSE. 


At this time, the peach-house to be forced next season should 
be pruned and put in order, for the same course of treatment 
which has been followed during the past season. (For full 
directions, see January.) 
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VINERY. 


If the operation of pruning and dressing the vinery were 
not done last month, it should now be proceeded in without 
delay, observing the rules therein laid down. 


CHERRY-HOUSE. 


Towards the middle of this month, it will be well to examine 
the state of the trees in this house, whether they be planted 
out entirely, or whether they be in large pots or boxes. Those 
which are in pots or boxes that appear sickly, weak, or that 
have not a sufficient number of flower-buds upon them, should 
be taken out and placed with the stock of those trees in pre- 
paration, to be from time to time taken into the house. To 
make up for such trees as may seem worn out, or unfit for pre- 
sent use, take in an equal or sufficient number of fresh trees. 
(See January.) Carefully examine the whole, and let them 
be now pruned according to their several necessities, that they 
may be in readiness for forcing again early in the ensuing year. 
Cherry-trees having been once forced, seldom after require much 
pruning, as they do not often make much wood under glass; 
all that may be nezessary will probably be to regulate and 
thin their spurs, when too much crowded, and to cut out the 
superfluous, and all such as appear weak, or are dead; any 
breast-wood that may have been made since the crop was ga- 
thered, should now be displaced. 

The leading shoots, and those in the lower parts of the 
trees, need not be shortened, except for the purpose of in- 
ducing wood to fill up any blank or vacancy. But if it be 
necessary to shorten them, let them be cut pretty well in, as 
otherwise they will push very weak shoots at the extreme 
parts of the trees, and those that require shortening for the 
above purpose, need not, however, be cut so closely in. If they 
be headed back one-third or to half their lengths, it will be 
found sufficient. Such trees as are brought in for the first 
time, will require to have their shoots shortened in proportion 
to their strength ; for, if left at their whole length, they will 
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break weak, and if too many buds be left on, many of them 
will be shed at breaking. 

When all the trees have received their necessary pruning, 
let them be carefully washed all over with the preparation re- 
commended in the Fruit Garden, taking care not to rub off 
any of the buds in the process. When they are all washed, 
let them be arranged according to their respective heights : 
the tallest next the back, and the dwarf ones in front. The 
whole house should be cleaned thoroughly out, the flues 
cleaned, and all made ready for commencing forcing, either in 
the subsequent months of January, February, or March. 

It is to be observed, that the same directions are also appli- 
cable to apricots and plums 


FORCING SEA-KALE AND ASPARAGUS. 


These two esteemed vegetables should now be put in pre- 
paration for forcing, so that their produce may be fit for the 
table at a season when few of the delicacies of the garden are 
to be procured. These vegetables, from their habits of growth, 
are extremely well calculated for early forcing; the former 
being much improved by that process, (For directions, see 
January.) 
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DECEMBER. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF PINE-PLANTS, 


The rules laid down last month respecting the different com- 
partments of the pines, should, during the present one, be 
duly attended to. A steady temperature now is necessary, as 
well as attention to the proper supplies of water and air; the 
former of which should be given as necessity may require, but 
not to an excess at this season, when the plants are almost 
in a dormant state. Air, however, should be admitted on all 
favorable occasions. 

Such of the pits as are wrought by dung-heat, should be care- 
fully attended to, in order that their linings be sufficiently 
powerful to keep up the necessary temperature within the pits, 
and that they should be regularly covered up every night, 
carefully disposing of the ends of the mats, so as not to be 
left hanging over the linings, which would be apt to confine 
the too powerful steam within to the injury of the plants, as 
well as preventing the free escape of the steam from the ex- 
ternal linings, and conveying it into the pits. Avoid covering 
up too soon in the afternoon, unless the heat in the pits be 
rather low, and take the covering off every morning by sun- 
rise, im order that the plants may enjoy as much light as pos- 
sible. When snow is falling, or has fallen throughout the 
preceding night, it should be carefully swept off as it falls; 
for if the plants be long excluded from the light and permitted 
to remain long covered with snow, they will consequently 
suffer according to the length of time in which they are so 
precluded from the light of the sun. It is indeed true, that 
in countries such as Russia, the pine-pits and houses are often 
covered for weeks during winter, when the thermometer is 
20° below zero, with mats and even boards to prevent the 
weight of snow which has fallen upon them from breaking in 
the roof-glass, and the plants are after all brought to pretty 
good perfection ; but as we live in a more temperate climate, 
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where we need seldom leave them covered up for more thau 
twenty-four hours at most, we should, therefore, use no less 
diligence to prevent this comparatively trifling exclusion, and 
render it of as short and less frequent occurrence as possible. 


PEACH-HOUSE. 


It may be necessary to remark, that if the peach-house 
were forced early during the past season, the buds will be 
much swelled, and be liable to be injured by very severe 
frosts ; therefore, to guard against such an accident, the lights 
may be put on, but it must be strictly observed that they be 
drawn down every day, in order to keep the buds from swell- 
ing too rapidly. Unless the weather be very severe, they 
should be even left off all night; the only motive for their 


being placed on now is to secure the buds from injury from 
intense frosts. 


VINERY. 


If it be intended to commence forcing vines in January, the 
directions laid down in that month respecting the vinery being 
put into preparation for beginning in February should be ob- 
served; but if it be intended not to begin till February, the 
house must remain in the state in which we left it in October, 
observing to have the vines and trellis again washed with the 
preparation there noticed. 

It is seldom that the shoots or buds of vines are injured by 
cold, provided the wood has been properly ripened in autumn ; 
the glasses may, therefore, be with safety left off till a short 
time previously to their being put into a state of vegetation; 
and where, from the construction of the houses, the sashes 
are fixed, air should be admitted as freely as possible to the 
vines both day and night. 

We have noticed already, that opinions are at variance whe- 
ther the vines should be uncovered or not; in our practice 
we have often left them covered, and very often filled them 
with the hardier green-house plants for protection during 
winter, and as often had them uncovered, without any sensible 
advantage or disadvantage attending the succeeding crops. 
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ON THE FORMATION OF HOT-HOUSE BORDERS AND 
PLANTING THE TREES 


In the preceding twelve months we have conducted the 
young horticulturist through a series of management applicable 
to the forcing of peaches and vines, which, if acted upon in 
fully established houses, where the trees and vines have been 
planted for some years, and which are supposed to have been in 
a healthy full-bearing state when we took up the subject in Ja- 
nuary, will, it is presumed, be attended with success. But, 
as it not unfrequently happens that additions are made to the 
extent of forcing-houses, as well as considering that all houses 
must have been once planted, we will take up the subject in 
another form, and suppose that the houses are finished, and 
the planting to commence during winter or the ensuing spring. 

To prevent unnecessary repetition, we will suppose the 
houses are intended to be furnished with borders inside and 
out, and that the trees are to be planted within the house, 
waving all comments on the structure of the building, which 
has already been treated of, and confining our views alone to 
the general culture of the trees 


PEACH-HOUSE. 


The bottom of the peach-house is supposed to be rendered 
perfectly dry by being properly drained, and the mould en- 
tirely excavated to the depth of thirty inches, or three feet, 
and that the floor has been made impenetrable to the roots 
gaining a greater depth. Having, in the former part of this 
work, advised the collecting of various loams and moulds to 
be always in readiness, and kept in a state of preparation in 
the compost yard, we proceed to direct, that such as we have 
already recommended for the peach-tree borders in the Fruit 
Garden, are what should be also chosen wherewith to fill up 
the new forming peach-house borders. As soon as the bor- 
ders are in a fit state to be formed, which may be any time 
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during winter, when the ffost is not too severe, (or if they 
have been formed in autumn so much the better,) proceed by 
bringing in the prepared mould, and filling up the excavated 
space, observing that it must not be attempted if the weather 
be by any means wet; the mould will be dry, having, as we 
have before directed, been laid up in ridges, so that the wet 
could pass freely off after each turning. In filling up the bor- 
ders, the mould should not be much trodden upon, but allowed 
to sink of its own accord, an allowance being made for it, 
by filling the borders up a foot higher than they are ultimately 
intended to be. 

Upon the supposition that the flues and parapet or front 
wall stand upon pillars, in order that the roots by that 
means may pass freely out of the house, care must be taken, 
in filling up the borders, to have all these spaces between the 
pillars properly filled up with the prepared mould, accordingly 
as the process of filling the border proceeds. If this be not 
duly attended to, the mould will naturally sink, and thus a 
space be formed, which will prevent the roots from gaining 
the outside borders, being in itself a very serious misfortune, 
and the cause will not be perceptible until the trees have sus- 
tained a material check. If the mould brought in be in a fit 
state wherewith to fill the border, as far as regards moisture, 
it will not be amiss to push it in rather firm in such cavities, 
with the view afterwards of obviating all pressure on that part 
of the border, and thereby preventing any injury to the roots ; 
but after the house has been finished, and during the three 
or four subsequent months, these spaces should be examined, 
and filled up where they sink. The borders being finished, 
both without and within, and the glasses on, the whole may 
then be supposed to be ready for planting. 

It is a matter of much importance to the future success of 
the trees, that they be well chosen, and it is of still greater im- 
portance to the proprietor, that the selection be well formed, 
which, however, is no easy task. The many mistakes made 
by some nurserymen, in sending out trees under wrong names, 
occur so frequently, that if twelve trees be planted, three or 
four out of the number prove incorrect; and this is not, nor 
can be, detected until too late, when the trees are established 
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and in a full-bearing state. The only alternative then is to 
grub them up and substitute others, or to bud them with such 
sorts as may be more desirable. ‘This is not only a disappoint- 
ment in the loss of the fruit, but those trees which are thus a 
second time planted, are long (if ever) before they overtake 
the others; and during the whole of this time, the house has a 
patched appearance. The kinds being determined on, (see our 
lists,) the next thing to be considered, is the choice of the trees. 
Some prefer older and some younger trees; but those of two 
years training, if they have been well grown, be very healthy, 
not over strong nor luxuriant, and free from disease and in- 
sects, as far as can be ascertained, are to be preferred. If it 
has been anticipated that such would be wanted, it would be 
an advantage if the trees had been purchased the year pre- 
ceding, and planted in any favorable aspect, and in a bed of 
prepared mould, or planted in large boxes, which could be 
easily taken to pieces, and plunged in the border till wanted. 
Their removal at this time would be attended with no risk of 
their sustaining injury, and there they could be trained to an- 
swer the situations in which each might be placed when finally 
planted. Some gardeners will not plant the trees in their 
houses until they have seen them in fruit. This is acting 
with certainty as to the kinds of fruits wished for; however, 
trees of that age cannot be safely transferred from a distance 
without sustaining some injury, and indeed they can only be 
safely used for the planting of a peach-house, when they have 
been grown for a year or two on the walls of the garden, 
where they are to be afterwards used for planting a house in 
the same garden. Such trees will be less liable to run into 
luxuriance of growth, and will therefore come into a bearing 
state sooner than those which have been planted younger. 

In whatever way the trees are to be planted, that is, either 
as standards planted in the borders in the middle of the house, 
or trained to the roof, back wall, or in any other way, it is 
advisable to plant out the trees that are to be considered as 
permanent at regular distances from each other; which dis- 
tances should be determined on in proportion to the length, 
width, and height of the house. Between such trees should 
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be planted others of a greater age, to come into bearing sooner, 
say the year following the planting, and to be cut out by de. 
grees as the others advance which are intended to be perma- 
nent. Such trees are denominated standards, or riders, and 
are generally on stems of considerable height, so as to fill the 
top part of the house, while the dwarfs or permanent ones are 
filling up from the bottom. Those trees which are planted for 
temporary crops, should not be less than three or four years 
trained; and if even of a greater age, if healthy, and having 
the appearance of plenty of blossom, so much the better, as 
it is desirable to have them produce fruit as soon as possible ; 
and if the dwarfs thrive, they will require to be removed in 
three or four years entirely, if intended to be replanted. But 
it most generally happens that they are allowed to remain, 
particularly in large houses, until they be cut out by degrees, 
to make way for the permanent trees as they advance and oc- 
cupy the space. 

The planting should be carefully performed, the roots well 
singled or separated out, and the pits of a proportionable size 
for the roots; after planting, they should be moderately wa- 
tered at their roots, and slightly fastened to the wall or trellis 
to prevent their being broken. They should not be shortened 
nor headed down until the end of March or the beginning of 
April, at which time they will begin to vegetate, and should 
then be headed in, in the following manner :—The dwarfs, or 
permanent trees, should have “ the shoots on the lower 
branches cut back to two or three buds, that the wall or trellis 
may be furnished from the bottom with young wood. The 
uppermost shoots may be shortened back to half or one- 
third of their lengths, according to their strength, provided 
they have been well ripened, and are free from mildew or 
canker; but if they be anywise diseased or injured, let them 
be cut so far back as to get rid of the cankered, injured, or 
diseased parts.” 

‘‘The riders, or standards, need not be headed nor cut 
in much; the object being rather to throw them into a bear- 
ing state than to cause them to push into strong wood, which 
would not be so fruitful.” 
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If they have been well ripened, and the shoots moderately 
strong, a light crop may be expected of them the first year, 
and a full crop the second after planting. 

As the shoots of the permanent trees or dwarfs advance, let 
them be carefully laid in, and fixed to the wall or trellis, about 
nine inches apart, and kept carefully free of insects throughout 
the season, 

The shoots of the standards or riders may be laid in closer, 
and of course in greater number, it not being intended that 
they should grow so vigorously as those of the permanent trees 
or dwarfs. In all other respects, their summer pruning, 
training, &c., is the same as has been already laid down for 
peach-trees fully established. 

During the whole season, the newly-planted trees should 
be freely supplied with water at their roots, and their branches 
and leaves should be regularly washed with the syringe or 
garden engine, to keep the leaves clear of dust, as well as to 
refresh them and suppress the red spider. This watering 
over-head should be applied with considerable force every two 
or three days. Upon the appearance of the green fly, recourse 
must be had to fumigations of tobacco until the enemy be 
subdued. 

It is of the utmost importance to the welfare of the trees 
that air be regularly and freely admitted to them during the 
early part of the summer, and after the middle of June, the 
house should be thrown open day and night; shutting it up, 
however, during heavy or continued rains, which, if not at- 
tended to, would too much saturate the borders about the 
roots. 

These points being attended to, the trees will be in condi- 
tion for gentle forcing the subsequent year, and will be in ex- 
cellent order for regular forcing the third year, which foreing 
may, if desired, commence by the latter end of January or the 
first of February. 

Should the season chance to be cold, backward, or wet, it may 
be necessary by the middle of September to shut up the newly- 
planted peach-house, in order to facilitate the ripening of the 
wood to the extremities of the branches, and a little fire-heat 
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during cold damp weather, may also be necessary, still farther 
to assist that necessary point. As soon as all the shoots of 
the smaller and middle size become of a brownish color at 
their lower parts, and the fruit-buds upon them appear full 
and easily distinguished from the wood-buds, fire-heat may 
be then discontinued. ‘The stronger shoots of the permanent 
or dwarf trees will continue to grow later than those of the 
standard or rider trees; but as such are to be considerably 
shortened back in autumn, in order to cause them to push 
wood to fill the wall or trellis, their being ripened to their 
extremities is matter of much less consequence, provided that 
they are properly ripened or hardened at their base. When 
fire-heat is discontinued, and the shoots ripened properly, the 
trees should be exposed to the full changes of the weather as 
much as possible, only guarding them against too much cold 
rain, which is always injurious to the peach-tree. In Novem- 
ber they should be pruned, and otherwise put in order, pre- 
paratory to their being forced the following spring. (For 
directions as to pruning and training, see the Hstablished 
Peach-House, already taken notice of.) 

During the summer months after planting, the borders of 
the peach-house should be mulched, that is, covered with 
littery dung, or indeed any similar matter capable of prevent- 
ing the drought from penetrating to the roots of the trees ; 
this is of much use, and is too often neglected, not only in 
this case, but also in regard to all fruit-trees, planted either 
on the walls or even as standards. It lessens the labour of 
watering, and, by preventing too rapid evaporation, keeps 
the mould round their roots at nearly the same degree of 
moisture, 


VINERY, 


The preparation of the new borders of the vinery should 
be proceeded with, when the weather is dry and not frosty, 
(provided that they have not been formed in autumn,) as they 
should all be got ready by spring for the final planting of the 
young vine-plants. The season of planting vines extends 
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from Autumn till March, and often later, Vines planted in 
May and June have succeeded to the fullest expectation ; 
however, where circumstances will admit, any time from 
January till March may be considered a good season. The 
borders, both within and without the house, should be pre- 
pared by being, in the first place, rendered perfectly dry by 
draining or otherwise, and this should be done in a substan- 
tial manner; for after they are formed, and the vines planted, 
it cannot be so effectually done, and it is of the utmost con- 
sequence to the future welfare of the vines, that they should 
be placed on a dry bottom. ‘Their roots naturally extend to 
a great distance in quest of nourishment, and are therefore 
apt to penetrate beyond the limits of borders, which are too 
scantily formed for them, either in depth or breadth. When 
they extend beyond the limits of prepared borders, if the soil 
be naturally cold and damp, the fruit will not be of fine flavor, 
and, consequently, many of the berries will shrivel, assume a 
sickly color, and ripen prematurely, and be not only desti- 
tute of flavor, but actually sour. The foundation of the 
borders should be well drained, and a floor constructed on 
the same principle as has been recommended for fruit-tree 
borders, so that the roots cannot penetrate it. Over this floor, 
a thick stratum of lime-rubbish, or similar matter should be 
laid, over which the border should be formed of light rich 
loam, well ameliorated by frequent turning over and exposure 
to the atmosphere; to this loam, however rich in itself, a 
moderate quantity of well-decomposed dung should be added, 
and the whole brought to a sufficient degree of lightness by 
the addition of well-prepared vegetable mould, to which may 
be added a portion of lime-rubbish, broken bones, shells, or 
similar matter. 

In the formation of vine-borders, horticultural writers have 
fully given their various opinions, and the following prepa- 
rations have been recommended by men eminently successful 
in the culture of the grape. Spcechly, in the formation of the 
borders in the Welbeck Gardens appropriated for vines, 
adopted the following method: —‘ One-fourth part of garden- 
mould, (a strong loam,) one-fourth of the sward of turf from 
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pasture where the soil is a sandy loam, one-fourth of the 
sweepings and scrapings of pavements and hard roads, one- 
eighth of rotten cow and stable-yard dung mixed, and one- 
eighth of vegetable mould from reduced and decayed oak- 
leaves. The sward should be laid on a heap till the grass- 
roots are ina state of decay, and then turned over and broken 
with a spade; then put it to the other materials, and work the 
whole well together.” 

Nicol recommends the border to be formed as follows :— 
** One-half strong hazelly loam, one-fourth light sandy earth, 
one-eighth part vegetable mould of decayed tree-leaves, and 
an eighth-part rotten dung, to which may very properly be 
added a moderate quantity of lime or shell-marl: these articles 
should be perfectly decomposed, and intimately mixed, before 
planting.” 

M‘Phail recommends to “ provide a large quantity of earth 
of a loamy nature; that from arable-land, or from a ridge in 
which a hedge-row of hazel, maple, elm, &c., has grown for 
many years, and has been grubbed, is good, or a spit-deep 
from a common, which has been long pastured, or from the 
head or end lands of a corn-field, either of which will do 
very well.” 

Griffin, of Woodhall, in Hort. Trans., after having rendered 
the bottom perfectly dry, it is then covered with brick, stone, 
or lime-rubbish, about six inches thick, and over this is placed 
a compost of ‘ half good loamy soil with its turf; one-quarter 
of rich solid old dung, and one-quarter of brick or lime rub- 
bish, the turf well rotted, and the whole well incorporated.” 
Judd, in a communication in the same work, recommends 
half rich gritty loam from a common, one-quarter of rich old 
dung, and a quarter of lime-rubbish, tan, and leaf-mould 
mixed together. These materials, he recommends, to be kept 
separate, and turned often during the winter, or before they 
are used. After being well mixed, but not sifted, he lays them 
on a dry prepared bottom to the depth of three feet. He uses 
much less dung than is usual in forming borders for this pur- 
pose, being convinced that the vine is rather injured than 
improved by a too liberal application of that material while in 
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a young state. The borders being prepared, they may be 
considered fit for the reception of the young plants. 

As is the case, in the planting all fruits, much care should 
be taken in the selection of the plants, both that they be the 
desired sorts, as well as that they be plants of fitting size and 
well rooted, without such be the case, there can be little hope 
of success. 

Plants originated from cuttings, and which have been two 
years cultivated in pots, and have been properly treated and 
trained as a single shoot, are most generally preferred, par- 
ticularly by Nicol, Justice, and others; and although many 
persons prefer plants originated from eyes, or single buds, 
the latter, if properly treated, are decidedly the best; but it 
is difficult to procure them equally strong as the former, par- 
ticularly in the nurseries. Where such plants are preferred, 
it is, if possible, better to grow them on purpose, or cause 
them to be grown by some respectable nurseryman. They are 
generally better furnished with roots, and always make stronger 
plants than those, which are propagated either by cuttings of 
considerable length, or originated by layers. The latter mode 
of propagating the vine is very generally in use, but they 
seldom are found to make so great a progress afterwards, as 
those which have been propagated from single eyes. 

An expeditious mode of propagating the vine is often prac- 
tised by Mr. M‘Donald, in the Dalkeith Gardens, and de- 
scribed by P. Neill, Esq. in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Art. 
Hort. This mode, however, is not applicable, unless in a 
garden where there are vines already established, or where per- 
mission can be obtained in the garden of a friend. ‘Towards the 
end of June. or beginning of July, when the vines have made 
new shoots from ten to twelve feet long, and about the time 
the fruit is setting, he selects any supernumerary shoots, and 
loosening them from the trellis, bends them down so as to be 
able to introduce the bent part of the shoot fully within a pot 
filled with rich mould, which is kept regularly moist. The 
shoot, thus introduced, should have a portion of the old wood 
from which it issues, containing a joint, also covered with the 
mould in the pot; a_moist warm air is maintained in the house 
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during the time the operation is in progress, and in about a 
week or ten days, the roots will havé formed principally from 
the joint of old wood sufficient to admit of the shoots being 
disengaged from the parent-plant. It not unfrequently occurs, 
that the shoot, thus furnished with roots, has upon it one or 
two bunches of grapes, which, under his excellent manage- 
ment, are found to come to full perfection, even when disen- 
gaged from the old plant. Plants, thus originated by the 
beginning of July, generally attain, by the beginning of Oc- 
tober, the length of fifteen or twenty feet. By these means, 
and under good management, a new vinery might be stocked 
with plants in three months as completely as most grape- 
houses are furnished in as many years, in the way and under 
the management which too generally prevails. It has been 
supposed, that plants originated by this method, are not so 
durable as plants by slower means, but this does not coincide 
with the opinion of Mr. M‘Donald. An enlightened horti- 
culturist observes, that, supposing they were found to be less 
so, it would be easy to keep grape-houses constantly stored 
with healthy fruit-bearing plants, and that the kinds might be 
changed almost at pleasure. When it happens, he observes, 
that too much bearing-wood has been trained in, the plants 
would be relieved, and sufficient sun and air admitted, by thus 
removing two or three shoots; and supposing these to contain 
each several bunches of some fine sort of grapes, they are not 
lost, but may be ripened by placing them in any other vinery or 
hot-house, where they would perfect their fruit. Mr. Loudon, 
with that zeal for which he is so eminently distinguished, as 
a promoter of horticultural knowledge, suggests the advantage 
of ringing the layer at or below the tongue, to facilitate the 
formation of roots. 

The borders and plants being in readiness, they may be 
planted at any time during the winter or spring, so that it is 
done before the eyes are too much swelled, or the young 
shoots begin to break. Some, however, even prefer to plant 
so late as May or June, and in such cases often succeed per- 
fectly. In planting so late, care must be taken to perform 
the operation carefully, so that the plants may sustain no 
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check; which, if it should happen, the progress of the 
vines would be trifling dfring the first season. In planting, 
either at an early or late part of the season, the plants should 
be carefully turned out of the pots, reducing the ball only 
sufficiently to disentangle the roots that may have grown in a 
matted manner round the outside of the balls next the pots, 
The plants should be placed in the pits made for them just as 
deep as they were in the pots; their roots singled out care- 
fully, and a little well-broken vegetable mould filled in round 
and among the roots. When thus planted, a little water 
should be given to settle the mould about their roots. If 
planted at an early part of the season, they will only require 
to be protected from severe frosts, or too much wet, till they 
begin to push young roots. If planted, after they are con- 
siderably sprung into shoot, they will require a moderate 
supply of water frequently, and to be shaded from the sun 
for a few days after planting. 

As the shoots advance, they should be carefully trained 
into the trellis, allowing only three shoots to remain on each 
plant, displacing all the others with the finger and thumb. 
All laterals should be pinched off, except one or two of the 
uppermost, which should always be left, lest by any accident 
the leading shoot be injured or broken, and, in that case they 
may serve for substitutes, although they are never equal to 
the leading shoot; great care should therefore be taken to 
guard the principal shoots from injury; and, in tying them 
to the trellis, sufficient room should be left in the ties to admit 
of another shoot of equal size, with the view of preventing 
any injury from the swelling of the shoots. 

The two side-shoots left on each plant should be stopped 
when they advance, the one from five to six, the other from 
eight or nine feet from whence they spring. ‘The middle or 
leading shoot should be carefully trained in, as long as it will 
grow, without stopping. 

Air should be daily admitted in a sufficient quantity, ac- 
cording to the weather, so that the shoots may not be drawn 
up weak, and the temperature regulated in the early part of the 
season to about 65°; but, as the season advances, and the 
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plants become stronger, the temperature may be allowed to 
rise to 70° or 75°; but the latter point should be considered 
the maximum, unless for a few hours in clear sun-shine, when 
the weather is naturally warm. As the plants advance in 
growth, give a liberal supply of water both at their roots, 
and over their leaves, to keep them in a vigorous state of 
srowth; for no fruit-bearing tree requires more of that ele- 
ment, while in a growing state, than the vine. Occasional 
waterings at their roots of the drainings of the dunghill, will 
be found to be of great service to them; or, as a substitute, 
water in which rich animal manure has been steeped for 
some days, and applied to their roots, when it is of the color 
of porter. The plants should be daily well watered over the 
leaves with clear soft-water, applied with the syringe with 
some force, which will tend to keep the red-spider in subject- 
ion, as well as refresh the foliage, and keep it clear of dust. 

A careful watch should also be kept for the thrips, which 
in dry weather makes its appearance, somewhat similar to the 
red spider, and will easily be discovered by the curling up of 
the leaves. On the least appearance of this insect, fumiga- 
tions with tobacco must be immediately applied, and _ fre- 
quently continued until the insects be quite destroyed. It is 
no ordinary fumigation that will rid the plants of the thrips 
when once established. It must be applied with greater 
strength, and continued much longer than for the suppression 
of the green-fly. Should the latter insect only appear, fumi- 
gations less powerful will be sufficient. 

This process being adhered to, the vines by the middle of 
September will have made good shoots, and if the season be 
very favourable, probably fire-heat will be unnecessary for the 
purpose of ripening the wood. Should the season be other- 
wise, and the shoots appear still succulent and green, then 
slight fires wili be necessary. This should, however, be 
determined, not so much by the state of the weather as by the 
state of the shoots. If the lower part, by that time, be not 
turning of a brownish color, it is then decidedly time to apply 
slight fire-heat, in order to promote the perfection of the wood. 
It has been justly observed by Nicol, one of our best practical 
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authors on this subject, that “some would put this matter off, 
perhaps another month, but if the application of fire-heat be 
at all necessary, less trouble and expense for fuel will attend 
the process of ripening the shoots in September than in Octo- 
ber. Another consideration is that, as it were, you take up 
vegetation on the way and hurry her forward to the end e& 
her journey, instead of allowing her to lag behind, and then 
forcibly push her on against her inclination: a matter of the 
very first consideration and importance in every species of 
horticulture.” 

Very slight fires will be sufficient to effect all that is ne- 
cessary at this time, but as the season advances, the tempe- 
rature may be gradually raised, so that the thermometer may 
stand mornings and evenings about 70°, and at this point it 
should remain until the shoots be of a brownish color, and 
sufficiently hard or ripened as far towards their extremities, as 
it is calculated that they will be cut back to in their autumnal 
pruning. 

As the wood begins to ripen, both air and water must be 
gradually reduced in quantity until the latter be entirely dis- 
pensed with; but this should be done by degrees, somewhat in 
the proportion in which it is wished that vegetation should stop. 
The waterings at the roots should be desisted in some time 
before that of the engine over the leaves, the latter of which 
will keep the plants less liable to the attacks of the red spider 
the following season, by destroying great part of its eggs upon 
the wood of the vines, and also upon the wood-work of the 
house. By November, the vines will be sufficiently ripeace to 
be pruned for the ensuing season. 
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THE 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


————____—_——- 


Many and various are the pleasures and advantages to be 
attained from the study of plants, and the cultivation of 
them in the flower garden. The first leads to the know- 
ledge of one of the most beautiful and instructive branches of 
science ; and the second furnishes an employment well cal- 
culated to lead the contemplative mind, in the language of 
Shakespeare, to— 


* Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


The cultivation of the flower garden must be considered as 
an amusement extremely well calculated to employ our leisure 
hours, being one of the most innocent, as well as one of the 
most salutary employments, that can excite the attention of 
the human mind. ‘To be employed in contemplating the ope- 
rations of nature, and in viewing the harmony of her works 
through the kingdom of vegetables, must make far deeper 
and more lasting impressions on the mind than all the extra- 
vagant vociferations of the enthusiast. 


** Not a tree, 

A plant, a leaf, but contains 

A folio volume.—We may read, and read, 

And read again: and still find something new ; 
Something to please, and something to instruct 
Even in the humble weed.” 


A taste for the cultivation of flowers has long occupied the 
attention of individuals in this country, and the introduction 
5 K 
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of that taste mav be traced to a very remote date. It occu- 
pied the attention of our neighbours on the continent long 
before the state of this country admitted of such refinement ; 
and, in some parts, it is still carried to that extent, that the 
annual exportation of bulbs and roots forms no inconsider- 
able article of commerce. 

This taste for flowers has been of considerable service to 
horticulture in general. The botanist and florist, although 
acting on two opposite principles of taste, become valuable 
; ssistants to the gardener: the one creates, as it were, an 
endless assemblage of beautiful flowers, by an art peculiar to 
himself, while the other imparts much valuable information to 
him relative to the economy of vegetation. 

By his exertions, either personally or pecuniary, our 
gardens are supplied with the vegetable productions of all 
climates. To him we are indebted for the humble inhabitant 
of the arctic regions, as well as the magnificent and lofty 
productions of the torrid zone; from the humble Linnea to 
the lofty Palm, with many thousand intervening species and 
varieties of Nature’s choicest gifts, with which our gardens 
abound. 

Politically speaking, public pleasure-gardens must be consi- 
dered as of vast importance, being conducive both to health and 
pleasure. For which reason we find, in all great cities, that 
parks, squares, &c., are laid out for the use of those, whose 
circumstances or employments restrict them to a town life; 
nor is this confined to our own country, nor to modern times. 
The public pleasure-gardens on the continent are numerous, 
and from being considered public property, are protected by 
the people with a zealous care; every individual considering 
that, as he has a right to use them, he is also bound to protect 
and maintain them; and, although they are open at all times, 
and to all classes, few instances occur of wanton or pre- 
meditated injury being done to them. 

The private flower garden, which is now the subject of our 
consideration, forms part of the pleasure-grounds, which latter 
are defined to be, all or most of the grounds surrounding the 
dwelling of the proprietor contiguous to the house, and divid- 
ing the park or plantations from it, being often denominated 
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the lawn, shrubbery, &c. The extent of ground occupied for 
this purpose is not easily determined, but it is always better 
to have too much than too little. The taste of the owner, 
the expense which he may be disposed to incur in pro- 
perly laying it out, and afterwards of keeping it in order, 
should be considered; and the natural situation of the grounds 
and style of the house should not be overlooked. In con- 
sidering this part of the charge of the gardener, we will, for 
perspicuity, divide it into different heads, and consider them 
under the denomination of the Lawn, the Surusppery, the 
ArBoRATUM, and the FLowrer GarpeEn. 


LAWN. 


The lawn is defined to be an open space of short grass- 
ground, immediately surrounding the mansion or family resi- 
dence, and when extended in the principal fronts, adds con- 
siderably to the neatness and grandeur of its appearance, by 
laying them open, and admitting a more extensive prospect 
from the principal windows. 

Where there is sufficient scope of ground, the lawn should 
be as large as the situation will admit of, as, after its forma- 
tion and planting, the expense is not considerable of keeping 
it up. The lawn should be bounded by elegant groupes of 
shrubbery, but not in continued lines, so as to give the ap- 
pearance of termination to any part. It should be, as it were, 
lost in the park, from which it can be divided either by ha-has, 
or neat and substantial wire-fences ; which, while they prevent 
the intrusion of cattle, will not be visib'e as such from the 
mansion. Every thing having the appearance of boundary 
or fence should be carefully avoided, and the planting of the 
lawn so managed as to harmonize with the scenery that sur- 
rounds the whole. Care should be taken, in planting the 
lawn, not to shut out desirable objects, such as fine trees, 
picturesque views of plantations, cottages, villages, &c., if at 
sufficient distance. But such objects as are of a disagreeable 
nature, where they cannot be either removed or improved, 
should be planted out. In planting a new lawn, it is ofien 
necessary to plant thick, to produce a more immediate effect, 
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as well as to provide against deaths, and consequently to in- 
troduce many trees and shrubs which are not intended to be 
permanent. In so doing, care should be taken to plant in 
situations sufficiently apart, and in proper positions, such trees 
as will ultimately become the most highly ornamental when 
they attain their full size; for, from want of sufficient attention 
in this matter, we often see three or four valuable trees grouped 
together, so that to save one the remainder have to be de- 
stroyed, at the same time that there is probably not another 
of the same species in the grounds. A knowledge of the size 
and habit to which all trees will attain, is very necessary for 
those who have the disposal of them while young, and without 
this knowledge, all planting must be performed by blind chance. 
This seems to be too little attended to generally, and a know- 
ledge of arborescent vegetables is studied generally as little as 
if it did not form a part of the general knowledge of which a 
gardener should be possessed. 

The back grounds, or the parts of the lawn at the greatest 
distance from the house, should be so planted as to harmonize 
with the scenery immediately behind them, and in general 
trees of the most lofty growth should be placed there. How- 
ever, to produce an immediate effect, it is also necessary to 
mtroduce trees of the first magnitude more in front, but those 
should be chosen which are of the most graceful growth and 
of the more valuable kinds. Shrubs of tall growth, chiefly 
evergeen, and trees of the second class, should occupy the 
middle, and in front, those whose height does not exceed three 
or five feet. 

Upon the lawn, fine specimens of rare, beautiful, or in- 
teresting shrubs, and trees of humble growth, should be 
planted singly, such as Rhododendron, Paonia Montan, Yucca, 
Rosa, Rhus, Phillyrea, Olea, Magnolia, Lonicera, Laurus, 
Juniperus, Ilex, Genista, Ephedera, Arbutus, Erica, Cy- 
tissus, Aisculus, §c.; and, in sheltered situations, orange- 
trees, myrtles, many species of New-Holland plants, of large 
size, and many other large specimens of green-house exotics, 
should be plunged out upon the lawn during the summer 
months, and taken under cover during winter, and their places 
filled with hardy shrubs from the reserve garden, where an 
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assortment should always be kept of the most interesting, in 
a portable state, for this and similar purposes. 


SHRUBBERY. 


The shrubbery may be defined to be the link which con- 
nects the mansion and lawn to the flower garden, or to the 
other parts of a residence, and is most generally planted either 
for shelter or shade, although often as a screen to hide dis- 
agreeable objects, for which the plants which compose it are 
better suited than for forest or other trees. ‘ The shrubbery,” 
says Nicol, ‘is often a matter of utility as well as of orna- 
ment; in which case it gives the highest satisfaction. When 
formed for the purpese of shutting out the offices or the 
kitchen garden from the view of the house; for sheltering the 
latter, or the garden; or for connecting the house with the 
garden and the orchard, the shrubbery becomes useful and 
interesting.” 

** Sometimes a shrubbery is formed, merely for the purpose 
of growing rare shrubs and for obtaining agreeable walks. In 
this case, it is necessary to be at more pains, and to display 
a greater degree of taste in the laying of it out, than in the 
formation of the useful shrubbery. In the former case, a 
tasteful arrangement of the plants is a matter of less import- 
ance than the choice and disposition of kinds that will soonest 
afford shelter, and ultimately become thick screens.” 

In planting shrubberies for screens to hide disagreeable ob- 
jects, evergreens should form the principal mass, as affording 
a permanent blind, and giving a cheerful appearance even in 
winter. A few deciduous shrubs, of the most showy sorts, may, 
however, be with propriety added, which will give relief to the 
more sombre appearance of the evergreens, particularly while 
the former are in flower; but, from their nature of annuclly 
shedding their leaves, and consequently becoming thin in win- 
ter, they are not so well calculated for a permanent blind. 

In the disposal of the shrubs, the tallest should be planted 
farthest from the walk, or front side, and the lower in stature 
in front; but if an immediate effect be desired, it is better to 
elevate the ground than to plant trees of too great an age. 
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It is also a matter of importance that they be planted thickly, 
as it is an easy task to thin them out when required. Little 
taste has generally been displayed in the formation of shrub- 
beries, as to the production of picturesque beauty; they are 
planted too generally in the form of sloping banks, without the 
least natural beauty whatever, and although in this way they 
may answer the purpose of blinding out disagreeable objects, 
they become of themselves objects of little merit when seen 
even from their best side. 

Great attention should be paid in their planting, to give 
them a somewhat natural appearance, and not that of a sur- 
face as regular as if they were clipped with the garden shears, 
Straight lines should also be avoided as much as possible, 
and the margin of the shrubbery should be broken with deep 
indentures or sinuosities, and these should be neatly turfed 
over and kept mown. ‘The walks which lead through this de- 
partment should not be to any great distance in a straight line, 
if it can be avoided, neither should they be too much twisted. 
There is something in a fine gentle sweep or curve so pleasing 
in a road or walk, that few are insensible of its beauty. The 
breadth of the walks should be regulated according to the 
length and scale of the place, as too narrow walks for prin- 
cipal ones have never a good effect; they should scarcely, 
under any circumstance, be less than five feet wide, and un- 
less for terrace-walks of great length, should not be more than 
cight; if of greater breadth, they assume the appearance of a 
carriage-drive, and if narrower, they dwindle in appearance to 
a mere footpath. 

By combining the more distant parts of the grounds with the 
iawn and house, by means of shrubberies, much may be done, 
if executed with judgment. Space does not always give the 
idea of grandeur, for a limited sphere is often better adapted 
to the display of ornament and beauty. By good manage- 
ment, a small strip of ground may be varied, by taking advan- 
tage of the inequality of the ground (if any), or if it be a level 
and monotonous spot, art can readily step forward and assist 
by raising banks, sinking the walks, and planting shrubs in 
thick masses, chiefly of evergreen species, and conducting the 
walks in the most circuitous manner, so as not to intersect 
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’ each other but as little as possible. However, care must be 
taken to give sufficient breadth of walk and also a margin of 
grass on the sides of unequal breadths, which will naturally 
assist in adding to the picturesque appearance of the whole. 
This may also be aided by forming the banks to be planted 
of unequal heights, which banks, in small places, need not 
occupy much surface at their base, so as to admit of as great 
a breadth of grass margin between them and the walks as pos- 
sible; in some parts narrow, where it is deemed necessary 
either for variety or for the more completely concealing objects 
which should not be seen, at others broad, and disappearing, 
as it were, in natural glades in the distance. This margin of 
erass, where of sufficient breadth, should be planted with the 
finer species of ornamental trees and flowering shrubs, singly, 
or in groups of three or five together, which would not be 

_seen to sufficient advantage if planted generally amongst the 
shrubs. 

Some attention to botanical arrangement might be paid in 
the distribution of the shrubs and ornamental trees, but this 
must not be carried to the extent likely to infringe upon pic- 
turesque beauty. However, such families as Pinus, Juni- 
perus, Buxus, Laurus, &c., may be grouped with good effect ; 
and if judiciously done, will give a bolder effect to the whole 
than if they were planted promiscuously. Fine specimens of 
larger growing kinds, should be so placed as to give effect 
and relief to the thicker masses cf more humble growth. In 
the back ground may be placed a few, fruit-bearing trees, 
which will display their beauties in spring by their blossoms, 
and in autumn with their fruit. In such situations also should 
be planted the stronger growing species of Crategus, Pru- 
nus, &c. 

On leaving the mansion, the walks should be conducted 
through the lawn in a graceful and natural manner to the 
shrubbery, and should be as much hidden from the principal 
windows as possible. ‘They should then be continued through 
the shrubbery, the most circuitous walks leading to interesting 
objects, so as to relieve the mind and remove the idea that 
they “lead to nothing ;” fine specimens of trees, ruins, either 
natural or artificial, water, distant views of villages, churches, 
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woods, cottages, or the like, will always be pleasing; shorter 
walks should also be contrived on which to return (as most 
objects lose effect when seen over and over) as well as for a 
more convenient mode of reaching the more distant parts of 
the grounds. Neat resting-places should be placed in different 
parts, choosing the situation of some in shaded groves, others 
upon elevated spots, commanding the finest views of the 
grounds or surrounding country. Much taste may be dis- 
played in the formation of such seats, from the polished temple 
of Flora, Venus, &c., to the rude roots of trees and misshapen 
fragments of rock or rude stone. Arbours of living trees of » 
flexible habits, such as mountain-ash, willow, ash, &c., may be 
planted and formed into bowers, and covered over with creep- 
ing-plants, such as Clematis, ivy, honeysuckle, &c. Moss- 
houses of various constructions; root-houses; Russian, Swed- 
ish, Lapland, Scotch, and Swiss cottages, should be disposed of 
in situations peculiarly adapted for them. Sometimes situations 
are naturally to be found adapted for the one or the other; in 
such cases, the house should be chosen to suit the situation, 
and this will always be found to have the happiest effect. 
Where the situation has to be formed for either, much judg- 
ment and taste are required in the arrangement. ‘This is not 
sufficiently attended to. Thus, a Russian cottage, composed of 
oak-timber trees, and the adjacent ground planted with laurel 
and other polished shrubs, natives of southern latitudes, and 
close-shaven grass lawns, is as preposterous as the chaste 
Grecian temple in a rocky dingle. The grounds should be 
chosen or arranged so as to persuade the observer that he 
is really in Russia, and the house should be composed of the 
same timber trees used in the formation of cottages in that 
country, and be of the same form and size. The internal 
construction and furniture should also come as near to reality 
as possible. Hermitages and caves are also interesting, when 
proper situations are chosen. In the former should be kept a 
small collection of books calculated for private study, and the 
furniture of this sequestered retreat should be exactly of that 
simple and useful nature as would be suitable to a recluse. 
Caves should be hewn out of the solid rock, or if artificially 
formed, should be cased over with rough stones, so as to give 
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_as little the appearance of art as possible ; the access should be 
rather rough and even difficult, and the entrance such that the 
supposed inmate might dispute the passage. ‘The furniture 
should be of the most rude and simple form possible, such as 
a savage man might be supposed to use, or such as an outlaw 
would be glad to accommodate himself with. Nothing like 
dressed ground should be seen from it, and no vestige of it 
should be seen until at the entrance. 

Rustic seats of various constructions, when properly situ- 
ated, are no less useful than interesting, even when considered 
merely as ornaments. The accompanying sketches may be 
adopted or improved. 
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In grounds through which streams of water flow, bridges 
of various constructions should be placed, and here, as well 
5 L 
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as in the formation of resting-places, much taste may be dis- 
played, from the neat Doric bridge of polished stone to the 
rude mountain-bridge of unhewn timber; the one suited for 
the dressed lawn, and the other for the wilderness or dingle. 


ARBORATUM,. 


The arboratum is a division of the pleasure-ground dedicated 
to the cultivation of a collection of useful and ornamental trees. 
It is to be regretted that so few specimens are to be met with 
in this country of this extremely useful and interesting part of 
gardening. Such however is the case, and we know not of 
one complete collection in the country. The arboratum may 
be situated in any convenient part of the pleasure-ground, if 
large; but if small, the distribution of the trees should be 
blended through the lawn, shrubbery, and flower-garden ; and, 
if planted with taste, will add much to the general beauty of 
the whole. In their arrangement, some attention should be 
paid to a particular mode of classification, so that at least all 
the species of one genus may be brought together. The 
families which constitute the principal mass of this collection, 
are — 


Linnean Names. English. No. of Species. 
ACEP. cee veces: oad doe Maple ...c<se: sesee. Twenty-one. 
AGRI ic a oda ds SEVER Acacia sé. . ita cane eve Cue. 
FEacalas' .. . give we Galas Horse-Chestnut ...... Five. 
Ailanthus* . sisassseuss Adlanthna~ 2.35<5<3% . Cue 
Alage is Fs. Hes Wewees Alder Bi. 6s. Sesceae Eleven. 
Amygdalus ....... vo owe -+AURGRE, vs cnewaaune . Five. 
ASQOCETTA. ones nnsdcans Chali Pime scecee cnc ke 
ASHUIGS ... sesaseuuan Strawberry-tree ...... Two. 

Betalas. . iss ARS ae Birch ...52>ueewan » Ten. 
Bignonla ..sscdsvenes Trumpet-flower ...... One. 
BUxws..0. slices eeen Box-tree © i..\<n fastens One. 
Castanea ..ccccee scew. Cmestnnt caved Jorece. A mG. 
Catalpa ....0s:sseesee Cataipa. sc au< sews cose 
Carpinus . .scescceee Hornbeam ......-0.. Three. 
RM 66 « canna uteebarn Nettle-tree ...... cose) (Cum 
CORN Ses cumnayccca> s Judas-t7ee «oc cues same s bee 
Comptonia .......... Comptonia .......... One 
NR 5s ee soe oo - DogW0ol ... «saunteaee Four. 
GTO iio 5 acdcuinn> Nut-tree ... Jdecucsue me 


Crategus ....... eoeee Thorn ....cc.ccesse0 Twenty-one, 
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Linnean Names. English. No. of Species. 
Cupressus .... 2.55 cue ol) SAPDROEE sp <a Se'> wevoae oC SAS, 
CHRIS. ace ieee CPRBUR wis s Soiv ave blays 6 One. 
Diospyros .......ee0e. Date Plum .....+.... Two. 
Euonymus...... piactae. SPMBdle€ee, . ianic gs cow FOCE 
PAGWG cnn e sc sc ccce ee MCCCR” age a scsee ee) LUCE 
PRIIUS cre ca pcies cose (ASR yo cee ANS ai wiasy/o ae Nine. 
Gleditschia ...... pie 20 CONUSCMISE  iatere aise wo 0's One. 
Gymnocladus ........ Gymnocladus ........ One. 
OE ere Se ea Ret, RTOs ala) ath brctaewit oes. DWO, 

BeEID bie neo «n\n et tone PIOUS See icin ces e's Three. 
ae Walnut ....0+. 2. r-«-- Fourteen. 
JURIPETUS 2... 20c cece PUGEGET so x e'eiv anise’) wet Ten. 
Keelreuteria ........<. Keoelrenteria ......... - One. 
LAUIUS’ cccccccccccess Tegmirele. «as hivrew,e.a de ye Six, 
Liquidambar,.. ...... Liquid-amber......... . Two. 
Liriodendron ...... Sthueed MNOEEN POs hiss 9's e19,6, 0/010 Two. 
MAGMOUA 2.5 256s Seen PPOMAR goo ou sire e Nine. 
Mespilus..... Sai ein ne MRA PCRRIURIE So tidie ote'ckne sete Thirteen. 
RIS. Raion) a's s's.0'030 DEI ELIS, a va.0 a s\o(m vreace, Nie) 
WNISA oc cde so cc ccese ISSA se sccvcccees ae rok, Ol. 
SR eters ate eg aldurelag ELE. $\s/0.0/0 is nis ale mnie t Twenty-seven. 
PEPMMNGIF CR ae tech bees  WIGMNE-WEE os. scces eco.) FOUr. 
Popalus co .ccsese0e Poplar c.ssee wcvcece Seventeen. 
REMRREIE Gia Gia! pale! wie'eje)e oie. LAUER a0, © oie'n, ove Gu Wajeaee ~ DIfLeeN. 
PAVED. )d'clog: ev o's sates Pear’. PEA Se. OPE Sixteen. 
Quercus ......6 weve UALS Me cieinn a'we, siatalere wags Fifty-four. 
I 58 OW a nip Cn. a'ds Sp MEMORIES: owls agli Celera’ aleiaun yn ate. 
Salisburia ...... eeeeee Maiden-hair-tree ...... One. 
RIOR... cele erstencens SVD pals a eo eveces Thirty. 
Sambucus ..... bias Ctncals BADE Soatls ie swam: ule Three. 
Taxus . . VEW ie iaickiee ov nis as ecge Two 

ROU dilah g 6 aed eo spre FMNO-ATES ose 505) « wae Five. 
Oe er eerie D EDN sc gutted 0 o.m,0,40 0/0 Halen Sixteen. 


Of these families, that of QuERcus, the Oak, may be con- 
sidered the most valuable. ‘To the common oak, Quercus 
robur, we are indebted for the materials which form the bul- 
warks of our national safety, and glory as a nation. It has 
been noticed at a very early period, and is elegantly described 
by the majority of the ancient poets. 

This valuable tree attains a greater size than any other ve- 
getable production indigenous to this country. 

The Quercus sessiliflora, of English botany, has been more 
abundant with us formerly than at present; the superior qua- 
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lity of its timber may have been the cause of its almost extir- 
pation. Few trees of any considerable size are now to be met 
with compared with the Quercus robur. The roof of West- 
minster-Hall, long supposed to have been of chestnut, is of this 
timber, and has stood undecayed for ages, and is supposed 
to have been brought from Ireland. 

The evergreen oak, Q. ilex, and its varieties, add con- 
siderably to the beauty and elegance of our shrubberies and 
pleasure-grounds. ee 

The Cork Oak, Q. suber, besides being an ornamental 
tree on our lawns, is of much real utility; the exterior bark 
is imported by us from the south of Europe, to be manufac- 
tured into corks and other useful purposes. ‘The bark of the 
cork-tree, as well as the acorn, is of some use in medicine, 
being both reputed astringents. ‘The Spaniards burn the bark 
to make that kind of light black which painters call Spanish 
black. The Egyptians made coffins of cork, which being 
lined with a resinous substance, preserved dead bodies un- 
corrupted. The Spaniards often line the walls of their houses 
with it, which renders them warm, and corrects the moisture 
of the air. 

The Turkey Oak, Q. cerris, and its varieties, is now 
found to be an extremely useful timber tree, and in many si- 
tuations would be more profitable, if planted, than those of 
our own country. 

Next to the oak family, in point of general utility, may be ~ 
ranked the pine, or fir. Of this family, few arrive in this 
country of a size to be of general utility, excepting the Scotch 
Pinus sylvestris and larch P. larix ; however, the timber of 
several other species are imported by us both from America 
and the north of Europe, which are well known for their du- 
rability and usefulness in building: some of the Norway 
houses, built of entire trees of the red fir or pine, are sup- 
posed to have stood upwards of four hundred years. In 
Guldbransdale, the house is said to be still standing in which 
King Olaf lodged five nights above seven hundred years ago. 
As ornaments to the park, the lawn, and pleasure-ground, 
the whole of this family become exceedingly interesting. Of 
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these, the P. clanbrassiliana; P. lanceolata; P. pinaster ; 
P. longifolia, although a native of the East Indies; P. cembra, 
P. pichta, and P. adunca, are highly interesting. 

Nearly allied to this family are the magnificent family of 
Araucaria, the Chili pine; 4. émbricata, is found to be suf- 
ficiently hardy to stand out in favorable situations. It is, 
however, still rare. Should it become more common, no tree 
with which we are acquainted would be a greater ornament to 
our arboratums. 

The Cuestnut family afford us trees very ornamental to 
our parks and lawns; and the fruit of the common chestnut, 
Castanea vesca, is used in our deserts. It attains a great 
size, and is a valuable timber-tree. 

The Beecu is also an ornament to our parks and pleasure- 
grounds. The variety with dark purple leaves, produces a 
good effect in garden scenery ; it was originally discovered in 
one of the German forests, and is now generally met with in 
our pleasure-grounds. It is botanically considered only a va- 
riety of the common beech, Fagus sylvatica. It may be 
mentioned, as an additional illustration of the importance of 
this family, that the seeds of the £". sylvatica, when freed 
from the husk or outer envelope, afford by pressure one-sixth 
part of a fixed oil of excellent quality; and considered, 
when properly managed, to be equal to that of olives. This 
oil is prepared in great quantities in Germany and the north 
of France, from seeds obtained from the forests of Crecy and 
Compeigne. 

The Popiar family afford us a greater variety of beautiful 
foliage than that of almost any other tribe; that of Populus 
trepida and P. tremula possess a singular motion of their leaves, 
which has not been satisfactorily accounted for. The fragrance 
of P. balsamifera is very agreeable, and consequently it often 
finds a place in our shrubberies. It seems a neglected genus 
that merits more general cultivation. It is of very rapid 
growth, and flourishes in situations where few other timber- 
trees would thrive. Several of the species also promise to 
become useful for building purposes. 

The Bircn family are peculiarly interesting; the white 
birch, Betula alba, and its varieties, assuming very graceful 
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habits of growth; that of the weeping variety, B. alba var. 
pendula, is much cultivated. In some places it is almost na- 
turally as abundant as the varieties with upright branches. _ 

The ALDER is a neglected family; few species being gene- 
rally met with in cultivation. 

The Nut-rree, Corylus, although properly belonging to 
the orchard or fruit-garden, should nevertheless be always 
planted in a collection of trees. Their habit of growth, and 
their growing in the shade, render them useful in this depart- 
ment, as underwood in the arboratum, where it is wished to 
blend picturesque beauty with scientific arrangement. 

SatispuriA. —Of this genus we have but one species, 
S' adiantifolia, a native of Japan. With us, in favorable situ- 
ations, it becomes a tree of the third class, and is extremely 
interesting; the foliage being so singularly divided. Fine 
specimens of this tree are to be seen in the grounds of the 
Mile-End nursery. 

The PLANE-TREE attains a considerable size with us, and 
is very ornamental. The Platanus orientalis and P. ocei- 
dentalis are described as growing to an amazing size; the 
latter is a native of America, where it has been known to at- 
tain the circumference of forty feet at five feet from the ground ; 
and T. André Michaux measured one of still greater dimen- 
sions, and in full growth. These trees are, from their rapid 
growth and fine general outline, highly ornamental ; but they 
require a good soil, and one that is neither too thin nor too 
dry. 

The Marte family are a very ornamental tribe of trees. The 
Acer campestre, common maple, has long been valued, on ac- 
count of its timber and quick growth. The sycamore, A. 
pseudo-platanus, is also a magnificent tree of the first class; 
the wood of which is both beautiful and useful. The sugar 
maple, A. saccharinum, is an extremely hardy tree, and is 
found to prosper in Canada under the most rigorous cold, in 
lat. 48°, nearly corresponding in temperature to lat. 67° in 
the north of Europe. The juice is also converted into excel- 
lent vinegar, in the usual manner practised by vinegar manu- 
facturers. Sugar is also obtained from the juice in consider- 
able quantities (hence the name). Some years ago, the Prince 
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of Augsburg planted above a million of maple-trees of one of 
the European species, for the express purpose of manufactur- 
ing sugar for home consumption. 

The Asu family, Fraxinus, is both useful and ornamental. 
The common ash, F’. cxcelsior, attains a large size in this 
country, and has long been in demand by the coach-builder 
and the makers of agricultural implements. Evelyn, in his 
Sylva, states, that trees of this species, of forty years growth, 
from seed, sold for thirty pounds each; an extraordinary 
price for timber in those days: and that a gentleman had a 
plantation of this tree, of his own planting, which was valued 
at fifty thousand pounds. Of this species there are five cu- 
rious varieties to be met with in collections. Of these, the 
I’. excelsior var., argentia, and var. pendula, are great or- 
naments to the lawn or shrubbery, and the yellow-barked, or 
golden F. aurea, is not only while in leaf, but also when 
without leaves, an interesting tree. 

The F. ornus, or manna ash, produces the medicinal manna, 
and is also an ornamental tree. In the country to the east- 
ward of the Missisipi, including Canada and the United States, 
the younger Michaux supposes not less than thirty species of 
this valuable tree to exist; all of which have never been at 
any period in this country. Since the beginning of this century, 
no less than fourteen species have been introduced from North 
America alone ; still it is surprising that not above four or five 
species are in general cultivation, even when considered as 
ornamental trees only. The F. Americana is no less interest- 
ing from the magnificence of its growth than for the beauty of 
its foliage: it abounds from the northward of Hudson River to 
the southern limits of Jersey and Pennsylvania, and attains 
the height of eighty feet. It also endures the severest cold 
of Nova-Scotia and Canada without any diminution of size ; 
and where planted in this country bids fair to prosper to the 
utmost of our expectations. 

The /AZscutus family are exceedingly ornamental, and are 
more generally met with in pleasure-grounds than any other fa- 
mily of arborescent plants. The beauty of their flowers, as well 
as the elegant palmat form of their foliage, have led to their 
being more generally admitted into the pleasure-ground than 
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almost any other tribe of trees taken collectively. From the 
many venerable specimens of 42. hippocastanum, the com- 
mon horse-chestnut, which are to be met with surrounding 
the mansions of the great, seem to prove the attachment which 
our ancestors entertained for this tree, and also that some care 
had been paid to their early cultivation, as they are natives 
of the north of Asia, and introduced here in 1629. The 
beauty of the flowers, and elegant form of this tree, and not 
the value of its timber, render it an object of interest. This 
tree is supposed to have been brought into Europe by way of 
Vienna, from thence into Italy, and then into France and 
England; but Langley is of opinion that it was brought into 
England from the Levant. 

The Ai. pavia, A. flava, 42. parviflora, AZ. discolor, 
and 42. hybrida, lately and very justly formed into a separate 
genus, under the denomination of Pavia, are of humble growth 
compared with those allied to the 4. hippocastanum ; they 
are nevertheless exceedingly ornamental, planted either on 
the lawn or in the fronts of shrubberies. 

The Lime family, or Linden-tree, Tilia platyphylla, T. 
europea, of English botany, are amongst the most elegant 
ornamental trees, and attain a large size. When planted suf- 
ficiently distant from other trees, they often assume a head 
perfectly conical. Our ancestors seem to have chosen them 
for planting avenues, when that style of planting was in vogue. 
Evelyn was so partial to the lime, probably from its supposed 
medicinal properties, that he purposed planting one before 
every door in all the broad streets of London. 

The Watnut family, Junglans, are both ornamental and 
useful as a timber-tree, and the fruit adds to the variety of our 
deserts. They are natives of America. The J. regia com- 
mon walnut is, however, indigenous to Persia, whence it was 
brought into this country. It is said that trees of this species, 
which have their fruit beaten off instead of being gathered, 
are more fruitful; and, agreeably to this idea, the Italians 
beat or thrash their trees with poles full of nails or stubs of 
iron, on purpose to lacerate the bark. 

The Exo family.—In point of utility, few trees can surpass 
our native common elm, Ulmus campestris (of English 
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botany,) and its varieties, as a timber-tree; and many of the 
species are also extremely interesting for their graceful habits 
and diversity of foliage. ‘The Hort. Soc. seems, from its col- 
lection of this genus, to pave the way for their more general 
cultivation. The various species may be propagated by being 
grafted upon the Dutch or English sorts. 

The Date Pium, Diospyros Lotus and D. virginiana : 
the former a native of the south of Europe, and the latter of 
America ; two interesting species. From the bruised fruit of 
the latter, cakes are formed, which are dried in an oven, and 
warm water being added to them, produce a liquor which, 
when fermented, is used as beer. With us, the fruit is not 
likely ever to arrive at any degree of perfection, but the beauty 
of the foliage is sufficiently interesting to deserve a place in 
our shrubberies or upon our lawns. 

The Hornseam family.—The common hornbeam, Car- 
pinus "Betulus, attains the size of a tree of the first class when 
raised from seed, but unfortunately this tree, like too many 
of our best ornamental trees, are propagated from layers; by 
which mode of propagation, they are found to succeed at al- 
most any period of the year. The consequence is, that so 
few trees of this species are to be met with of a full size; a 
stinted progeny being the reward of a mode of propagation so 
unnatural. 

-AtmonpD family.—Of these, the common almond, Amyg- 
dalus communis, is well known for the beauty of its blossoms 
in spring; of this species we possess several varieties. The 
A. communis is supposed to have been introduced from Africa 
into Italy, and thence into this country; and although a fruit- 
bearing tree, still with us it cannot be considered generally as 
being valued for that property, as for the beauty of its blossom. 
It attains the size of a tree of the fourth class, and produces 
ripe fruit in favorable situations. 

The Tuur-rrex, Liriodendron tulipifera, attains with us 
the size of a large and lofty tree, and is well suited for the 
lawn or arboratum; the beauty of its foliage, together with 
its large white flowers, render it altogether one of the most 
interesting of our large growing trees for garden scenery. In 
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America it attains the size of a tree of the first class, often 
growing to the height of forty or fifty feet of trunk, and thirty 
feet in circumference, and is considered a valuable timber. 
Canoes are formed of the hollowed trunks. The leaves grow 
irregularly on the branches on very long foot-stalks, and are 
of a peculiar structure, being composed of three lobes, the 
centre one of which is much shortened, and appears as if cut 
off and hollowed in the middle. ‘The magnificent large tulip- 
like flowers are produced with us in July, at the extremity of 
the branches. 

Pium family.—Of this family, with us the Prunus padus 
sometimes attains the size of a large tree, but most generally 
assumes the habit of a shrub of the largest size. Pennant 
mentions seeing one in the gardens of the Duke of Queensbury 
seven feet and a half in circumference. The whole genus is 
exceedingly interesting, from the cultivated plum of the highest 
flavor to the insipid sloe, P. spinosa. All of this genus de- 
serve situations in our pleasure-gardens, and are much valued, 
on account of the fragrance of some and the beauty of all their 
blossoms. ‘The cultivated plum, P. domestica, with training, 
attains the size of a tree or the third class, and is much prized 
by the cabinet-maker. 

The Cuerry family are nearly related to the latter in many 
respects; but, as forest trees, the cherry is more valuable, 
although the fruit of the uncultivated kinds are less exten- 
sively useful. Two of our native cherries are valuable as timber- 
trees; the black cherry, or Guigne of the Scotch, Prunus 
cerasus, and the red cherry, P. avium; both species attain 
the size of trees of the second class, and are ornamental in 
our woods in spring, from the beauty and profusion of their 
blossom; in summer, their fruit is both grateful and high- 
flavored; and in autumn, the foliage early takes beautiful tinges 
of red, which render them great favorites of the artist. The 
gum which oozes from P. cerasus, is said by Hasselquist to 
be very nutritious; he asserts that, during a siege of two 
months, above a hundred men were kept alive by no other 
sustenance than a small piece of this gum, which they each 
suffered to dissolve gradually in his mouth. The timber of 
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this tree is of great value, and for many purposes equal to 
mahogany. 

Lasurnum family, Cytisus laburnum. Of this species 
there are supposed to be two varieties; that which is called 
Scotch laburnum is most prized, as attaining a greater size, 
as well of timber as in the foliage and flowers. As an orna- 
mental tree, on the lawn or in the skirts of plantations, it 
stands unrivalled, and is generally admired both for its large 
trifoliated leaves and elegant bunches of yellow flowers ; 
often exceeding a foot in length. As a timber-tree it is also 
valuable, and is found to attain a large size in soils of the 
poorest description. It is to be regretted that too little atten- 
tion has hitherto been paid to the cultivation of it as a timber- 
tree. 

RosrntA family.— Of this family, the Robinia pseudo-acacia, 
or false acacia, is inferior neither in point of beauty as an or- 
namental tree upon our lawns, nor as a timber-tree of thie 
second or third class, to any tree cultivated. Its beautifully 
pinnated foliage, and elegant white blossom, render it worthy 
of being extensively cultivated as an ornamental tree, and its 
great durability renders it equally worthy of cultivation as a 
timber-tree. It is much esteemed in America for its dura- 
bility, and is always used where timber of that nature is re- 
quired. ‘The other species of this beautiful genus are equally 
interesting as ornamental trees, either on the lawn or in the 
shrubbery. 

Mucperry family. Of this family, the Morus Nigra, the 
common black mulberry, although considered as a fruit-bearing 
tree of great value, is not undeservedly often planted on the 
lawn, and probably it is the best situation for it. It has been 
long cultivated in this country, and appears to be a tree of 
great longevity. As a timber-tree it has no pretensions, as 
being of slow growth, and attaining only the size of a tree of 
the third or fourth class. The MJ. rubra attains the size of 
a large tree, often seventy feet in height, and of a proportion- 

able diameter, in Virginia and Pennsylvania, and probably 
- might be with advantage planted in our most sheltered woods 
as a timber-tree ; on our lawns it cannot fail of being admired, 
as well as its associate the M. alba. 
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Few evergreens with us attain the size of timber-trees, those — 
of the genera Quercus and Pinus excepted. For a list of the 
principal of them, with their heights, &c., see the Systematic 
Catalogues. a 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


Almost all writers on this subject agree in placing the 
flower garden near the house, that it may be readily had ac- 
cess to at all seasons. In small places, or cottage or villa 
residences, this may be desirable; but in places of consider- 
able extent, and particularly where the mansion is large, we 
would propose to have the, flower garden at some reasonable 
distance from it, and to be reached by a sufficiently broad 
and dry gravel-walk, extending through some part of the lawn 
and shrubbery. In all cases, unless in small villas or cottage 
residences, the flower garden should be entirely concealed 
from the windows of the house, and be placed, if cireum- 
stances will admit of it, in the shrubbery. Situations are, 
however, often to be found naturally calculated for the site 
of the flower garden; and these situations should, in most 
cases, direct the designer as to style, form, and extent. Na- 
tural situations never should be lost sight of in selecting a 
station for the flower garden. The surrounding scenery, both 
as regards shelter and picturesque beauty, will, in many cases, 
be found better and more interesting when almost naturally 
formed than when artificially planted. Irregularity of surface 
is often desirable in the choice of a situation for a flower 
garden, and many attempts have been made to attain this ar- 
tificially. Of this sort of art was Pope’s garden at Twick- 
enham; and Lord Harcourt’s, at Nuneham, was upon the 
same principle ; both much admired, and both the production 
of poets: the latter being laid out by Mason, and the former 
by its owner. 

Where the proprietor has a taste for flowers, and the situ- 
ation of sufficient extent, it will be found, in most cases, to 
have the happiest effect to have several small flower gardens 
in preference to one large one. Abercrombie justly observes, 
that to cover twenty acres with mere flowering plants, would 
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be puerile and ridiculous, as it would exceed the moderation 
with which nature scatters her ornaments. Indeed, flower 
gardens of such extent partake more of the nature of the 
pleasure-grounds, and admit of a great portion of the sur- 
face being covered with grass, as well as the borders being 
planted with shrubs and trees of the less lofty species ; 
without which, the whole would have a naked and mean ap- 
pearance. Flower gardens upon a moderate scale, rather 
small than otherwise, admit of their being kept with greater 
neatness, and will therefore be the more pleasing ; and if pro- 
perly disposed through the pleasure-ground, cannot fail of 
adding much to its interest. Thus a garden might very pro- 
perly be denominated the winter garden, planted chiefly with 
evergreens; however sombre their appearance might be in 
summer, when all around is gay, still in winter it would give 
rise to pleasing associations in beholding them retain their 
verdure and clothing at a season when the.other flower gardens 
are naked and bare. 

Another might very properly be denominated the American 
flower garden, and should be situated in rather a damp situ- 
ation, or rather one that could be rendered so during the heat 
of summer by partial irrigation. Such a garden may be com- 
plete of its kind, having not only herbaceous plants of great 
beauty, but also shrubs, deciduous and evergreen, as well as 
many highly ornamental trees. The soil of which it should 
bé composed, should be of the sort called peat or bog-mould ; 
and being of a very dark color, will form a contrast with the 
brilliant flowers of which American plants are eminently pos- 
sessed. 

Another might be styled the Botanic flower garden, where 
a collection of hardy plants might be cultivated to a great 
extent and variety, and planted according to some arrange- 
ment, either natural or artificial. The arrangements generally 
adopted is either that of the sexual or Linnzean system, which 
is strictly artificial, and therefore less fit for planting a garden 
by, as it brings together plants that have few or no relations 
to each other, and destroys that harmony which is so gratify- 
ing in viewing natural families. The arrangement of Jussieu 
has much the best effect in garden scenery, as well as corres- 
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ponding better with their cultivation. For private botanic 

gardens, where the collection is not completed at its formation, 

but yearly additions made to it, the most convenient method 

of disposal is by grouping upon turf; and as the plants of any 

class increase, the beds can be enlarged in proportion, by 

appropriating part of that which was turf into border for them. 

These groups should be of the most irregular forms possible. 

A walk of gravel should be so contrived as to make a tour of. 
all the groups, and that of a continued scroll, as in the ac- 

companying sketch, may be the most convenient. In this sketch 

we have adopted the sexual system of arrangement, and have 

given a group or clump for each of the twenty-four classes, 

(numbered 1 to 24,) not including aquatic plants, or such as are 
not conveniently cultivated in the borders, Aquatic, bog, and 

Alpine plants, particularly such of the latter as are liable to 

perish in winter, or be overlooked in consequence of their 
minute growth, should be cultivated in groups by themselves. 

25, 25, rock-work, where such Alpine plants may be cul- 
tivated as would be liable to be lost or overlooked if in the 
general arrangement. 

26, 26, should be rendered capable of retaining water suf- 
ficient for the cultivation of such as are natives of bogs or 
watery places. 

27, a border prepared for a collection of plants with va- 
riegated leaves, or such as degenerate into singular varieties 
or monstrosities. 

28, 29, 30, and 51, borders for dahlias, carnations, pinks, 
bulbs, and similar showy flower garden plants, and in summer 
to be enriched with scarlet geraniums, and other interesting 
green-house plants. 

Flower gardens, laid out according to systematic arrange- 
ment, will only be appreciated by those who are attached to 
that delightful study, or by such as pride themselves in the 
number of species that they possess. Few attempts have been 
made in this country of blending botanical arrangement with 
picturesque beauty in our flower gardens ; that of the celebrated 
Dr. Darwin was probably the most complete. ‘The numerous 
species of plants which necessarily enter into a botanical ar- 
rangement, although extremely interesting to the lover of that 
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science, are yet overlooked by the majority of persons, and 
o many are considered as mere weeds; and while such ideas 
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exist we cannot expect that this sort of flower garden will be- 
come by any means general. ate 
The Changeable Peis Garden To this style of ar 
ing the Sie are extremely partial, and they are - , 
skilled i in it. It is by no means .an unusual circumstance | 
a mandarin to have the whole of his flower garden completely 
changed in the course of one night, not only in the arrange- 
ment of the plants, but also in that of the beds or compart- 
ments. For this purpose, the plants are all portable, and 
are cultivated in a reserve-garden in pots; and when any in- 
dividual plant or genus of plants decays or goes out of flower, 
others are immediately substituted for them; and when the’ 
whole are to be changed, they are removed to the reserve- 
garden, where there is always a stock kept up sufficient to 
replant the whole. Gardens of this description are deseribed 
by Sir W. Chambers in his work on oriental gardening. The 
Chinese, he observes, are particular in the arrangement of 
their flower gardens; they do not scatter their flowers indis- 
criminately about their borders, but dispose of them with great 
circumspection along the skirts of the plantation, or other 
places where flowers are to be introduced. They reject all 
that are of a straggling growth, of harsh colors, and poor 
foliage; choosing such only as are of some duration, which 
grow either large or in clusters, of beautiful forms, well- 
leaved, and of tints that harmonize with the greens that sur- 
round them. They avoid all sudden transitions, both with 
regard to dimension and color, rising gradually from the 
smallest flowers to the hollyhocks, poeonies, sun-flowers, car- 
nation poppies, and others of the boldest growth; and varying 
their tints by easy gradations from white, straw-color, purple, 
and incarnate, to the deepest blues, crimsons, and scarlets. 
They fiequently blend several roots together whose leaves and 
flowers unite, and compose one rich harmonious mass, such 
as the white and purple candy-tuft, larkspurs, and -mallows 
of various colors; double poppies, lupins, primroses, pinks, 
and carnations, with many more of which the forms and colors 
accord with each other; and the same method they use with 
flowering-shrubs, blending white, red, and variegated roses 
together; purple and white lilacs, yellow and white jessamine, 
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altheas of various sorts, and as many others as they can with 
any propriety unite. By these mixtures, they increase con- 
siderably the variety and beauty of their compositions. In 
their large plantations, the flowers generally grow in the na- 
tural ground; but in flower gardens, and all other parts that 
are highly kept, they are in pots buried in the ground, which, 
as fast as the bloom goes off, are removed, and others are 
brought to supply their places; so that there is a constant 
succession for almost every month in the year, and the flowers 
are never seen but in the height of their beauty. 

Something of the same kind is practised in France during 
the summer, and some few attempts have been made in this 
country to effect the same purpose. With some conspicuous 
families of flower-garden plants, it ought to be more attended 
to; such, for instance, as Dahlia, Chrysanthimum, Lobedia, 
Pelargonium, Helianthus, Aster, Heliotropium, Salvia Splen- 
dens, Senecio elegans, var. pleno rubra, and var. pleno alba, 
and many others; which, if grown in large pots, and brought 
into the flower garden when coming into flower, in place of 
others which may be on the decline, would keep it always 
gay, without being, as it were, encumbered with the plants 
while in a state of growth or decay. 

Upon a small scale, much might be done in this manner 
with good effect; but upon a scale of such magnitude as we 
find many of our English flower gardens, it would be next to 
impossible to produce any good effect in them. 

The Mixed Flower Garden, of which the accompanying 
sketch may be considered an example, is that generally 
aimed at by gardeners, and consequently that which is most 
commonly met with. ‘There plants, shrubs, trees of all de- 
nominations, are admitted too often in heterogeneous masses, 
without the least attention being paid to their distribution as 
far as regards the heights which they bear to one another ; 
their colors, time of flowering, or the effects that they ulti- 
mately or immediately have in landscape. Many err in plant- 
ing this sort of garden, by introducing by far too many species, 
and those often are ill selected. To produce a brilliant and 
constant bloom of flower, is the object of this garden, and 
that can be effected by a limited number of species, if properly 

ON 
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arranged and selected. A moderate number of select sorts, or 
what may be properly called good border flowers, and that 
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number selected equally from the different colours of such 
plants as are known to flower from February to October, are 
what ought to demand the exclusive attention of those who would 
plant a flower garden of this sort. Rarity and variety should 
not be condemned, but it is always better to have such con- 
fined to the botanical flower garden, or in a border either 
alphabetically or classically arranged ; here they will be more 
immediately under the eye of the cultivator, and less liable to 
be destroyed or lost. Indeed, in every garden where there is 
any thing like a collection of plants, some sort of arrangement 
should be adopted, both as a nursery and an index to point 
out the exact species of which the collection consists, as well 
as what species are lost. It is observed by an intelligent 
writer upon this subject, that flower gardens have been on the 
decline in this country for the last half century; and the cause 
assigned is, that the great influx of new plants, during that 
period, has induced gardeners to be more solicitous about rare 
and new plants than well-disposed colors and quantity. 

Little attention has been practically paid to the disposal of 
flowers, so as to have the advantage of producing the best 
possible effect. The authoress of the Florist’s Manual, a little 
work which ought to be in the possession of every young gar- 
dener, presents some very just observations upon this subject. 
‘¢ The fashionable novice,” she observes, ‘* who has stored her 
borders from the catalogue of some celebrated name, with 
variety of rare species; who has procured innumerable rose- 
trees, chiefly consisting of old and common sorts, brought into 
notice by the new nomenclature ; who has set apart a portion 
of her ground for American plants, and duly placed them in 
bog-soil, with their names painted on large-headed pegs, be- 
comes disappointed, when, instead of the brilliant glow of her 
more humble neighbour’s parterre, she finds her own distin- 
guished only by paucity of color and fruitless expenditure. 
Variety of species, bog-plants, and largely-lettered pegs, are 
all good in their way, but they will not produce a gay flower 
garden; and the simple cause of the general failure, in this 
particular, is the solicitude which at present prevails for rarity 
and variety, in preference to well-blended quantity ; as, without 
the frecuent repetition of the same plant, it will be in vain to 
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attempt a brilliant flower garden, as the art of procuring 
it consists in the judicious mixture of every common color. 
Hence, the foundation thus laid, the solicitude of those who 
wish to complete the superstructure, must not be for rare spe- 
cies, but for new colour, so that the commonest primula which 
presents a fresh shade of red, blue or yellow, &c., ought to 
be esteemed more valuable than the most rare American plant, 
which does not bring a single advantage. In the formation of 
that assemblage of flowers, which may be distinguished by the 
term of the mingled flower garden, it is essential that the se- 
parate parts should in their appearance constitute a whole; 
and this appearance is not incompatible with any form in which 
the ground may be thrown, if attention be given to the manner 
of planting. In some gardens, this appearance of a whole is 
entirely destroyed by the injudicious taste of setting apart dis- 
tinct borders for pinks, hepeticas, primulas, or any other 
favorite kind of flowers; also for different species of bulbs, 
as anemones, ranunculuses, hyacinths, &c.:+ these distinct 
borders, though beautiful in themselves, break that whole, 
which should always be presented to the eye by the mingled 
flower garden, as single beds, containing one species, only 
form a blank before that species produces its flowers, and 
a mass of decaying leaves when the glow of their petals is 
no more. The reverse of this mode of planting is essential 
to the perfection of the mingled flower garden, in each border 
of which there should be at least two of every species, but 
the precise number must be regulated by the force of color 
displayed by the plant, and the size and the relative position 
of the borders.” 

The disposal of the margin, or surrounding plantations, 
also require much judgment and taste, so that the whole may 
harmonize with the arrangements within; and while they af- 
ford sufficient shelter, they should not be crowded nor yet 
have a hedge-like appearance. This plantation, if not natur- 
ally existing, must be planted; and probably, if partly sur- 
rounded naturally, will require some artificial assistance, either 
to render the shelter sufficient or to improve its appearance. 
In such cases, the most ornamental trees and shrubs should 
be placed in front, and in the most conspicuous places; and if 
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the extent of the flower garden be great, some of the most 
curious and interesting may be introduced upon the grass, or 
in the larger of the clumps or groups; and if properly placed, 
will have a good effect. Attention should also be paid here 
to dispose of the surrounding trees and shrubs so as to pro- 
duce a good effect in the coloring even of the foliage, and 
particularly the habit of the trees. To produce a pleasing ef- 
fect in planting, the trees should be planted with judgment 
and with a painter’s eye. 

The Axrine or Rock Garpen.—Gardeners generally deno- 
minate all plants Alpines, that are of very humble growth, 
and that require some protection during winter, whether they 
be really natives of Alpine situations or not. To these they 
add many species that are of difficult cultivation. In consi- 
dering, therefore, the Alpine or rock garden, we will suppose 
it to contain all such plants which, from their minute size, 
rarity, or difficulty of propagation or cultivation, are excluded 
from the other flower gardens, and look upon it as a garden 
of vegetable curiosities rather than as one in imitation of 
rocks and mountains, at which man at the best is but a puny 
imitator. 

In the Alpine garden, a small pond or large cistern should 
be made for those aquatic plants which are curious or minute, 
such for instance as Lobelia Dortmanna, Subularia, Chara’s, 
Pilularia, and Isoetes, &c.; and if the proprietor be of a 
botanical turn of mind, he may introduce as many species of 
Conferva and Bissus as he can cultivate. 

A small bog should also be made for the cultivation of 
many plants, extremely beautiful in themselves, but which 
require a degree of humidity at their roots not convenient to 
be applied by any other means; here all the curious species 
of Eriophorum, Pinguicula, Drosera, &c. may be cultivated. 

This beautiful and truly interesting assemblage of plants 
requires to be viewed closely before their real beauties are dis- 
covered, and therefore the nearer they are brought to the eye 
of the observer, the more readily their beauties are seen. 
Plants of such humble growth, and liable to so many acci- 
dents, are not in many cases fitted for the borders of the 
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flower garden, neither are they found to succeed well if 
planted out. 

It is seldom attempted to give a natural effect in laying out 
rock-works, the design of them being generally merely for the 
better cultivation of plants which grow naturally upon elevated 
situations, and are liable to be destroyed when mingled with 
the larger and more hardy species in the flower borders. In 
choosing the situation for a rock or Alpine garden, it is important 
that it be exposed to a free circulation of air, and contain- 
ing, either naturally or artificially, portions fully exposed to 
the sun, as well as others completely shaded, and if a small 
rill of clear water can be brought through it, it will add to 
its advantages. The plants entering into this sort of garden, 
depend for support more upon a pure air than upon richness 
or depth of soil. Sometimes situations naturally occur, where 
objects or situations in themselves uninteresting and even 
offensive, may with little trouble be brought to become the 
reverse ; such, for instance, as an old stone-quarry, chalk-pit, 
&c.: these might be converted into rock gardens of more than 
common interest. Where an imitation at natural rocks is not 
attempted (and this we would not recommend unless natural 
circumstances are very favorable, and great taste displayed in 
the erection,) a rock or Alpine garden may be made very 
pleasing by merely elevating the borders to a convenient ‘height, 
and covering them with rude stones, blocks of over-burnt 
bricks, flints, &c., interspersed with a few specimens of petri- 
factions, rock crystals, spars, &c., or any curious or interesting 
specimens of mineral substances that may be most conveniently 
procured, between which the most curious and rare Alpine 
plants will succeed, if planted in a stratum of soil congenial 
to their several natures. In planting rock-plants, some atten- 
tion ought to be paid to the disposing of them, so that such as 
Azalia procumbens, Dryas octopelala, and all the Helian- 
themum family should be as much exposed to the sun as pos- 
sible; while all plants belonging to Cryptogamia, such as 
ferns, mosses, &c., should be placed in the shade. The soil 
in which most Alpine plants will succeed is generally of the 
most primitive nature, such as heath or peat-mould, sand, or 
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decomposed stone, either micatious or calcareous. A soil com- 
posed of half maiden light sandy loam, and half heath or peat 
earth, will be found to suit nine-tenths of the plants entering 
into this species of garden. Some few require calcareous 
matter to grow them in perfection, either chalk or fragments 
of limestcne pounded down, or a portion of lime rubbish, or 
all mixed with a little light loam, will be as good as any for 
this purpose. 

Others require bog-mould, or entire decayed vegetable 
matter, to bring them to perfection, such as Rubus chame- 
moris, It. arlicus, and others, while some seem to exist upon 
vegetable matter while yet in a state of life; such, for in- 
stance, as Drosera rotundifolia, D. longifolia, &c., which 
are cultivated, as well as many of the curious plants of the 
order Orehidee, in masses of moist and living Sphagnum. 
Manure seldom enters into the compositions for growing rock 
plants ; indeed, in general, it is injurious rather than beneficial. 
A pure, exposed, airy situation, which is kept cool during the 
excessive heats of summer by the application of plenty of 
water, copiously given over-head to refresh them, at such times 
when the sun is off them, and to cool the surrounding air, 
seems the mode of cultivation most corresponding to their na- 
tures. In cultivating a collection of choice Alpine plants, or 
such as pass under that denomination, it is necessary, for the 
preservation of each species, that at least one plant or two 
should be kept in pots; as, when planted out upon the rock, 
they axe in danger of being overrun by their more rambling 
neighbours, or destroyed by damp in autumn, or excessive 
cold in winter. To prevent disappointment, and the loss of 
any valuable species, a collection should be kept in pots, 
which need not be large; the size known by the name of large 
sixties will be found sufficient for the greatest portion of them; 
and a collection so kept has its beauties, when arranged in a 
neat manner in the rock garden during summer upon a bed 
formed of finely-sifted coal-ashes, and kept neat and clean ; 
while during winter they ought to be plunged up to the brim 
almost in the same material, and carefully covered with frames 
and glasses, so that they may be kept as dry as possible, and 
frequently examined, to remove all mouldiness, or appearance 
of damp or decayed leaves. We have cultivated for some years 
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past extensive collections of these interesting little plants, and 
found them to succeed to our wishes by adopting the following 
treatment :-— 

When the plants begin to vegetate in spring, but not before, 
they should be examined, and those which are in want of 
shifting should be separated into two or more pieces, according 
to the nature of the plant, and each separate piece be potted 
in a pot of the same size, if it be wished to have the number 
of the species much increased. Where it is desired to have 
only a stock sufficient to preserve each species, then instead 
of potting each piece into which they are divided, we have 
planted them out on the rock to make up deficiencies ; or when 
they were not wanted for that purpose, we have planted them 
on the tops of walls, or in other situations agreeing with their 
respective natures. We do not recommend to shift all the 
collection at one stated time, all fixed periods for such pur- 
poses being radically wrong; plants should only be shifted or 
repotted when they require it, and not promiscuously, merely 
because it is spring, summer, or autumn. Ata more advanced 
period of the season they should be gone over again, and di- 
vided or propagated, as they require it. When all danger of 
frost is over in spring, they should be all removed from their 
winter quarters, and placed on prepared beds of finely-sifted 
coal-ashes placed closely together. The ground under such 
covering of ashes should be previously prepared, by being 
formed of prepared clay, to the depth of a foot or more, and, 
when finished, a few inches higher at the sides than in the 
middle, for the purpose of more readily retaining water; for 
although most Alpine plants require to be kept dry during a 
great part of the year, still they seem to thrive better when 
their roots are kept cool, and this is partly attained by keep- 
ing the bed upon which they stand rather damp, particularly 
during the heats of summer. Worms, which are also a great 
annoyance to all plants in pots, will not so readily reach them, 
being less fond of living in the strong clay than in richer 
garden-mould. 

Alpine plants, arranged in pots of the same size, and neatly 
numbered, or their names painted on neat labels, will he 
rather a pleasing object. Care should be taken in labelling 
all plants, to adopt labels bearing some proportion to the 
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plants, the name or number of which they are meant to ex: 
press. Nothing looks so bad as large, clumsy, badly written 
or painted labels; and rather than they should be used, it is 
better to have none at all. During summer, all that is re 
quired in their management, is to supply them with plenty o 
water, mornings and evenings in dry weather, and to examine 
them carefully in time of excessive sunshine, to give them : 
little shade during the hottest part of the day; and every mea- 
sure calculated to render the air round them cool during 
summer is desirable. They should be often examined during 
continued rains; and where it appears that from bad draining, 
or other causes, the water does not pass readily through the 
ball and pot, they should be turned over, so that the super- 
fluous water may run out, in which position they may remain 
until dry enough to be repotted, or they may be placed on 
the top of the other pots for a like purpose. When worms 
make their appearance in the pots, it is necessary to turn the 
ball carefully out, and by that means the worms may be got at 
and destroyed; or they may be watered over-head with lime- 
water, which, without injuring the tenderest plant, will bring 
the worms up to the surface, where they will soon expire. 
Slugs are more destructive to rare plants in pots than worms, 
and often eat the heart of the plant out before they can be 
observed; to keep them under, recourse has been had to 
lime-watering, &c., but we have always found hand-picking 
the most effectual remedy in all cases where these destructive 
creatures intrude themselves. 

Care should be observed during summer to collect seeds of the 
rarer species of Alpine annuals or biennials, or such as are found 
to propagate by that means only. This is the more necessary, 
as very many of our rarest plants ripen seeds immediately 
before their dissolution, thereby affording the cultivator the 
means of perpetuating, or very probably of rearing a new pro- 
geny more likely to be of longer duration with us. The 
change of climate sensibly affects plants which are natives of 
high latitudes, or great altitudes above the sea, and it is vi- 
sible in their continuing only a short time with us in a state 
of perfection; nor is it in the least improbable, that some pe- 
rennial plants in their native habitats, become biennials, or 
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even annuals, when brought into our warmer climafe, some- 
what analogous to plants which are natives of the plains be- 
coming Viviparous when found growing in situations much 
more elevated. On the approach of the autumnal rains, they 
should be well cleaned and removed into their winter quarters, 
but not yet plunged in the coal-ashes, the intention of which 
is the preservation of the pots from expansion by frost, as well 
as the preservation of the plants. | 

For the first few weeks they should be exposed constantly 
to the air by removing the lights entirely, and only keeping 
them on during the time of rain; but in winter, however, they 
need not have much air, provided they be kept free from damp 
and frost. Alpine plants, although natives of regions of great 
altitude, many of them growing within the limits of perpetual 
snow, are often found destroyed by the frost of an English 
winter ; and this proves the necessity of covering them not 
only with glass lights, but in severe weather with mats, in 
imitation of the natural covering of snow, by which they are 
protected and kept warm. 

Many plants are almost annually imported from different 
parts of the globe, which are seldom kept alive above a season 
or two even by the best cultivators. Of these, the families of 
Sarracenia, Ophrys, Habenaria, Corallorrhiza, Orchis, and 
several others, furnish examples. Plants of these families require 
a peculiar mode of culture, with which cultivators are not yet 
sufficiently acquainted. ‘The most successful cultivators grow 
them chiefly in decayed vegetable matter and moss, and depend 
upon keeping them in a close moist atmosphere, considerably 
shaded. ‘These, however splendid and curious in their mode 
of flowering, are not often met with in our flower gardens, 
which arises from a want of knowledge of their proper 
culture. 

In cultivation, the majority of these plants require the con- 
stant protection of a frame and glass, and to be kept moist 
by frequent waterings. The pots in which they are planted 
should be large, and packed round with moist moss, or 
plunged into decayed leaves or woody matter very much de- 
cayed, so that the roots may never be exposed to the changes 
of wet and dry; and the pots used for them should be such 
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as are used for growing bulbs in, as their roots penetrate to a 
considerable depth. In situations where they can be planted 
out in shady woods, choosing dry or damper spots for such 
species as require it, and protected from accidental injury, a 
great hope exists of their being naturalized into this country ; 
but many of the species cannot be expected to remain long 
in existence in our flower gardens. 

Near to the Alpine garden, if a situation be naturally favor- 
able, a shaded bank should be made for mosses; and blocks of 
stone, and stumps of old trees scattered about for the growth 
of fungi. It is only the want of situation, which should be 
both damp and shaded, and the limited knowledge which ex- 
ists of these numerous and extremely beautiful and curious 
plants, that prevent their cultivation. Few plants, if any, in 
the vegetable kingdom, are so tenacious of life as the majority 
of the plants forming the great mass of musci or mosses. 
Being for the most part evergreens, and producing their fruit 
during winter, they will afford a pleasant study to those at- 
tached to botanical pursuits, and only require to be seen to 
be generally admired. Few attempts have been made in this 
country to cultivate them, and there is little doubt of the suc- 
cess in situations naturally calculated for them. They thrive 
best in the most barren soil, and almost always in cold and 
moist situations. Most of them are perennial and evergreen, 
and their growth is remarkably slow; three, four, and five 


months often elapse from the first appearance of many of them 
till they arrive at perfection. 
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MONTHLY OPERATIONS 


OF THE 


FLOWER GARDEN. 
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JANUARY. 


PLANTING ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Ar this season, few operations can be carried on in this 
department, at least as far as regards planting, &c., unless the 
season be unusually mild, and the soil to be operated upon 
be of a dry, light texture. Strong wet soils should either be 
planted early in autumn or late in spring. However, when it 
is intended to plant, the ground may be prepared, if the 
weather be dry, and all made ready for planting as the season 
advances. Should it be temperate, and the soil dry, deci- 
duous shrubs and trees may be planted, taking care to keep 
them as short time as possible out of the ground, in order that 
the roots may not be exposed to the cutting winds. ‘Tender 
shrubs and evergreens of every description, should not be 
planted now, unless under favorable circumstances, but the 
former in March or November, and the latter in August and 
September, and April and May, when it will be found that 
they will succeed much better. However, where mixed shrub- 
beries are to be planted, the spaces for such may be left until 
the above seasons. With great care, however, evergreens 
may be removed, even if of a large size, at any season from 
April to November, but not so successfully during the winter 
months. The success of transplanting, in all cases, depends 
much on the length of time which the plants are out of the 
ground, as well as on their size, and the nature of the soil in 
which they grow. In cold situations and strong soils, before 
planting be attempted, it is necessary that the ground be pro- 
perly drained and trenched, without which, there can be little 
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hope of success. Where draining may not be necessary, it is 
of the greatest importance that trenching should not be omitted, 
however good the soil may be in other respects. Nothing can 
be more erroneous in practice, although we see it daily done, 
than to dig a pit for a tree of only sufficient size for the roots, 
which are thrust in, and a few clods trodden in upon them ; 
pits made on that principle serve as vessels for holding the 
superfluous water, that may and will collect in them, and the 
sides being hard, it cannot readily pass off, but remain to 
stagnate and sour the mould about the roots, which soon pe- 
rish. Independently of which, the roots being shortened in 
the operation of taking up, throw out many fine young fibres, 
which are intended for collecting the future food of the plant. 
These fibres, after finding their way through the loose mould 
with which the pit may be filled, and which may have been 
prepared for the purpose of more readily causing them to 
emit young roots, find a barrier in the sides of the pit, through 
which they are unable to penetrate, and so remain confined 
within the narrow compass of the pit, until the tree, in all 
probability, decays for want of nourishment; or, where the 
pits are small, and the plants large, they are blown about, 
so that their roots never make any effort to extend themselves, 
and consequently the tree perishes. 

The ground being previously trenched, these objections are 
reiedied; a free filtration goes on, and no part of the 
ground retains more than its just share of moisture; the 
roots finding no impediment in extending themselves in all 
directions. 

Much also depends on the state of the ground, at the time 
of planting, as to whether it be too dry or too wet to ensure 
success; it can scarcely ever be too dry, and never at this 
season; and should it be too wet from continued rains or 
melting snow, it is much better to defer planting until it be- 
come of a proper texture. At a time when the soil may be 
termed neither wet nor dry, the operation of planting will be 
most. successfully performed. It is, therefore, improper to 
plant in a retentive soil in the time of rain, or even perhaps 
for some days afterwards, or after a fall of snow, until it has 
for some days disappeared ; whereas, on dry sandy soils it may 
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be proper to plant in the time of gentle showers immediately 
after heavy rains, or as soon as the snow has disappeared. _ 

At all times, in preparing the pits for plants, they should be 
made large, whether the ground has been trenched or not, 
with the view of admitting the fibres and roots of the plants to 
be spread out to their full length. Much of the success of plant- 
ing depends on the spreading out of the roots of the plants in 
a regular manner, and covering them equally with fine earth, 
which, if the natural soil be not particularly good, where the 
trees planted are large or valuable, it will be well to procure 
some fine mould in which to plant them; or, if the soil be 
good, some pains should be bestowed to break the mould 
fine with the spade, and to dispose of it in a regular manner 
over the roots of the plant; and as the mould is regularly 
filled in, the plant should be pulled gently up and down, or 
if large, shaken a little, so as to admit of the mould filling 
up all the spaces between the roots. The mould should also 
be gently trodden round it with the foot, and the plant set 
upright, unless when planting to attain certain purposes, 
when it may be necessary that some of the trees should not 
stand perpendicularly. 

If the plants be large, they should be carefully supported 
as they are planted with stakes, to prevent them being blown 
about by the wind. For want of this precaution many plants 
are lost, for nothing is more injurious to them than being 
beaten about and loosened at their roots by the wind. It 
lacerates and breaks the roots; and the friction of the stem 
on the surrounding mould forms an opening, which will admit 
either frost or drought to the roots, both of which are ex- 
tremely injurious to newly-planted trees. 

Newly-planted trees of all sizes, even those that are small, 
should be gone over occasionally after planting, and those 
placed upright which may have fallen to a side, and the ground 
round their roots trodden, and all cracks filled up, so as to 
prevent the access of drought. — 

Mulching trees has its advantages, and should be more ge- 
nerally attended to than appears to be the case. By mulching 
is to be understood a laying on of a covering of littery dung, 
saw-dust, or any other refuse matter capable of resisting the 
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effects of drought upon the surface round the roots of newly- 
planted trees. Gardeners mulch with rich dung, when they 
wish to convey manure to the roots of trees or plants without 
disturbing the ground round their roots. Liquid manure an- 
swers the same purpose. But in the case of mulching shrubs 
or ornamental trees, where the intention is to keep the mould 
round their roots moist, and not to manure them; any refuse 
matter may be used with equal success. 


PRUNING. 


Hardy trees and shrubs may be pruned, if the weather be 
not very severe, but with the more delicate, as well as with all 
evergreens, the operation suould be deferred till March. This 
is an operation too generally neglected ; the consequence of 
which is, the miserable dead-and-alive specimens of shrubs 
which we so often see, as well as misshapen trees, which, 
with a little management, might have been very ornamental. 
All plants and trees, whether cultivated for their fruits or for the 
beauty of their flowers, require and should have an annual gene- 
ral pruning or arrangement of their branches, and this pruning 
should be performed more or less, according to the sort of beauty 
or effect expected from them. ‘Those which are cultivated 
chiefly on account of their flowers, should in all cases be 
pruned upon the same general principles as fruit-trees; that 
is, all wood should be removed that has a tendency to ex- 
haust or weaken the tree or plant by an unnecessary profusion 
of leaves and branches. ‘Those which are grown chiefly on 
account of their foliage, should be less pruned, merely taking 
away all weak shoots, or part of those that are stronger, where 
they appear too crowded. ‘Those which are cultivated for the 
beauty of their natural shape or general outline, require little 
or no pruning, except it may be the removal of those branches 
which may have been accidentally injured. Of this descrip- 
tion are all those trees which stand singly upon the lawn, 
grass-plats, &c., and all specimens of trees in the arboratum. 
No one can expect to have fine shrubberies, nor even fine trees, 
without the use of the pruning-knife, if for no other purpose 
than the removal of dead and misplaced spray. In pruning 
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shrubs, we need scarcely caution the most inexperienced 
novice against the barbarous use of the hedge-shears. The 
instruments necessary for this purpose, are pruning-knives, 
saws, and a neat pruning-hook ; and the object to be attained 
is the removal of all ill-placed branches, either where they 
cross each other to disfigure the tree, or where they obtrude 
upon other specimens, or come too close to the walks or 
flower-plats. In their removal, let it be done as by stealth, 
so that the amputation will not be discovered. It is often 
necessary also to thin out the heads of trees and shrubs, for 
the free admission of air into them, as well as to keep them 
‘within their prescribed bounds. Some shrubs require an an- 
nual pruning, such as roses, which if cut well in, will break 
much stronger, and flower better; besides, by this mode of 
regulating them, they will be kept within reasonable bounds, 
and always have a healthy and young appearance. 

Rambling plants, such as Lonicera, Clematis, and others, 
require also a regulation of their branches, by removing all 
the dead wood, and such of the old as can be spared, as well 
as shortening some of the young shoots well in, to ensure a 
succession of young vigorous wood to fill up the spaces they 
may be intended to cover; without which they would become 
thin, and unsightly at their bottoms. 


GRASS-LAWNS, GRASS AND GRAVEL-WALKS. 


Grass-lawns and walks should be regularly attended to in 
open weather, and frequently rolled, polled, and swept; and 
where worm-casts are troublesome, let the whole be watered 
with lime-water, applied by the watering-pot, and repeated till 
all appearance of them is over. Where leaves or other litter 
may have been blown upon any part of the grass in the plea- 
sure-ground, it should be removed as extremely injurious to 
it, and if left long upon it, would destroy it entirely. The 
grass verges of walks should also be swept, and the roller 
either drawn over them, or else beaten down, with the turf 
beater. 

If the weather be open and mild, those places which may 
have been injured, or where the turf is bad, or decaying, 
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should be made good. Turf may now be laid to any extent 
in the formation of lawns or grass-walks, taking care that it 
be laid down as soon as possible after it be cut, and not ex- 
posed to frost or drying winds. The ground, previously to 
having the turf laid upon it, either for walks or lawns, should 
be levelled, and such places as may have been raised with 
fresh mould should be trodden or beaten down, to prevent it 
from sinking afterwards. 

When the whole is brought to the desired level, it should 
be well rolled, if the weather be dry enough to admit of that 
operation; and if the soil be rich on which it is intended to 
lay the turf, it would be well to lay an inch and a half, or 
two inches of any light sandy poor mould upon it, to prevent 
the too rapid growth of the grass afterwards. Great care 
ought to be paid to procure turf of the finest quality, that 
from a sheep-walk or down is always to be preferred, as being 
naturally composed of grasses of habits the least luxuriant. 
The turf should be cut in lengths of three feet, and one in 
breadth, and as near to one inch and a half in thickness as 
possible, and, as they are cut, they should be neatly rolled up, 
the grass-side inwards, to render them more portable, and 
less liable to be broken in the carriage. 

Where turf of this description is not to be had, it is 
better to sow down the ground intended for grass with 
erass-seeds than to use bad turf. The families Aira, Lo- 
lium, Festuca, Cynosurus, are to be preferred, with a mix- 
ture of Trifolium repens, avoiding those of the families of 
Dactylis, Bromus, Triticum, &c., as of too gross a growth, 
ever to be brought to a fine bottom. It is to be regretted 
that so little attention is paid to the cultivation of the 
useful grasses, both in regard to agriculture and gardening. 
Previously to laying. down lawns or walks, either with turf 
or artificial grass-seeds, it is necessary to have the ground well 
cleared of noxious weeds, for if not done before they are 
formed, it cannot be so well done afterwards. When the turf 
is laid, it should be well beaten two or three times over with 
the turf-beater, so as to beat the whole into one mass; after- 
wards, it should be rolled and otherwise managed according 
to directions, which will be subsequently given. 

5P 
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PLANTING EDGINGS OF BOX, &e. 


If the weather be mild and dry, edgings of box, thrift, &e. 
may be planted. In preparing the ground for box-edgings, it 
is necessary that it be well trodden or beaten down, and 
rendered level with the surface of the intended walk. The 
line should then be stretched upon it, and with a spade a 
neat even trench should be made six or eight inches deep, 
turning the earth out to the side next the walk. Against the 
side of this trench, which should be rather sloping, the box- 
plants are placed, and kept steady in their place by pressing 
the back of the hand against them, while, with the other, the 
earth thrown out in its formation is placed over the roots and 
against the plants, which keeps them in their proper place 
and position. 

In preparing the plants for planting, let them be moderately 
divided, and thinned out in form of a fan, the large and woody 
roots cut off, as well as the tips of the tops, so that, when 
the plants are planted, the line will appear straight, level, and 
equal throughout. Let a sufficient quantity of mould be 
placed to their roots, and the whole afterwards filled up with 
gravel, and the walk neatly rolled down. 

Edgings of thrift, Statice armeria, a native of our sea- 
coasts and highest mountains, is often planted, and while 
young, looks neat, but, from its rapid growth and short dura- 
tion, is not so well calculated for edgings as box ; it is readily 
propagated by dividing the plants into pieces; whether they 
have fibrous roots or not is of little consequence to their 
erowth: they may be planted as already directed for box, or 
dibbled in at three inches apart. 


PROPAGATING HARDY SHRUBS BY CUTTINGS, 


Many hardy deciduous shrubs will now succeed by this 
mode of propagating. The young shoots of last years growth 
should invariably be made choice of, and cut into lengths 
according to the various sizes and kinds; by autumn they will 
be fit either to plant out into nursery lines, or some of them 
may be sufficiently strong to plant out permanently in the 
shrubberies. 
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FROPAGATING BY LAYERS. 


This mode of propagation, although not to be generally 
recommended, as the plants mostly originated by it are found 
to grow to trees less handsome than those which are ob- 
tained by seeds or cuttings, is still the most expeditious and 
sure mode for obtaining rooted plants, and is therefore too 
often practised by cultivators. There are, however, many rare 
and valuable plants that are found so difficult to propagate by 
other means, that it is necessary often to adopt it. For many 
of those plants, this and the three following months are 
peculiarly adapted 


PROTECTING TENDER SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 


Great care should now be paid to those shrubs and plants 
which are of themselves not sufficiently hardy to stand our vari 
able, and often inclement winters, without protection. Sup- 
posing that, upon the approach of winter, they have been matted 
up, or otherwise protected by temporary coverings put over 
_ them, as well as their roots protected by laying some dry fronds 
of fern, straw, or saw-dust over their roots; in fine days the 
covering which is over their branches should be removed, 
to allow them to enjoy as much light and air as possible, and 
such covering should only be again applied on the appearance 
of severe frosts. Such shrubs and herbaceous plants, as may 
have been planted in autumn, should be also protected at their 
roots by spreading litter, fern, or straw over the surface, to 
prevent the admission of frost, which to them would be ex- 
tremely injurious, and to many even fatal. 


ALPINE AND RARE PLANTS REQUIRING PROTECTION. 


The Alpine plants in pots, in frames or pits, or those which 
are rare and require such protection, should be daily looked 
over, and all appearance of damp removed. ‘The glasses 
should be kept constantly on them, unless in fine days, when 
they may be partially removed. Such plants, while in an 
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inactive state, will not hurt from being confined under cover, — 
provided they be kept dry; as, in their native habitats, th 
are covered with snow for several months annually. 


FLORISTS FLOWERS. 


Under this head we comprehend tulips, pinks, carnations, — 
auriculas, polyanthuses, anemonies, ranunculuses, hyacinths, 
&c. The tulip-beds, planted in autumn, should be (pro- 
tected from much wet, as well as from severe frosts; both — 
of which would be very injurious to them. Those ake and 
carnations, which are in pots or beds, should also be attended 
to, and all decayed leaves removed, and the beds protected 
from too much wet by occasional coverings of canvas or reed- 
mats, which can be readily applied by having the beds hooped 
over in a neat and secure manner. Those which are in pots 
should be protected by being plunged in coal-ashes, or saw- 
dust, up to their rims, or removed under cover of frames and 
glasses. Auriculas and polyanthuses require at this time to 
be also protected from severe cold and heavy rains. It is of 
material consequence that both, particularly the former, be 
kept dry, and placed in an airy situation, for, if placed in one 
which is wet, they are liable to damp off. gi» 

2a 
PLANTING ANEMONIES, RANUNCULUSES, &c. iis 

Such of these as were not planted in autumn may be now 
planted, if the ground be dry, and the weather mild; but it is 
only in very light soils that they will succeed at this time, the 
proper time of planting being October and November, and in 
wet heavy soils in February and March: the ho 
will prolong the season of flowering. 


PLANTING BULBS. | * ba 


narcissuses, erent crown sre hae bes may still be 
planted in light dry soils, if not planted i in October and | ere 
vember ; but, in heavy wet soils, it is better to defer pl: - 
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till the end of February or March. Crocuses and snow- 
drops may also be planted, either in beds, arranging the co- 
lours, so as to produce effect, if in beds, or they may be planted 
for temporary edgings, or in patches, of ten or twelve roots 
each, by the sides of the walks, or under the shade of trees 
and shrubs, where almost nothing else would grow. The 
more common kinds of narcissuses, crocuses, and snow-drops, 
together with Winter Aconite, Erantkis hyemalis, Helleborus 
nigra, H. leidus, and H. atro-rubens, will give relief to the 
gloom and dead appearance of the grove in winter, and give 
rise to pleasing associations in the shrubbery. ‘These may 
be now planted, and if once introduced into the shaded parts 
of the pleasure-ground, will not readily be lost. 


FORCING FLOWERS, 


Many flowers may be brought to perfection for the drawing- 
room, &c., with little trouble or expence at this early part of 
the season, either forced in pits, or placed in any of the 
forcing-houses now at work. For this purpose, it is necessary 
to have a stock potted, or reared in pots in autumn, and pro- 
tected during winter until such time as they may be wanted. 
The sorts most generally chosen for this purpose are Cape 
Jasmine Gardenia florida, G. radicans, carnations, mig- 
nionette, double-flowering peach, double-flowering cherry, 
pinks, double rockets, violets, Viola odorata var. pallido 
plena, &c.; wall-flower Cheiranthus Cheiri flora pleno, &c.; 
roses of sorts, Amaryjllis of sorts, hyacinths, Persian and 
common lilac, narcissus of sorts, Heliotropium peruvianum, 
and many others which are found to perfect their flowers 
from this time until they expand in the open air. 

Many bulbous plants may be flowered to great perfection, 
particularly hyacinths, narcissuses, and tulips, by placing 
them upon bulb-glasses, which glasses should be filled with 
soft-water, and the bulb so placed that their bottoms only 
should touch the water. These, if placed in any of the forc- 
ing-houses at work, or other warm situation, will readily come 
into bloom. They will soon shoot their roots into the water, 
which should be changed for them every day. 
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SSS A 


PLANTING DECIDUOUS SHRUBS AND TREES. 


The planting of all deciduous shrubs and trees on light 
soils should now be finished as fast as possible. But, on soils 
of a colder nature, they may be planted during the following 
six weeks with success. Where it is intended to plant 
largely, it will be well in either case to have all such as are 
intended to be planted taken up, and laid in by the heels, as. 
it is technically called, so that vegetation may be checked or 
retarded until it be possible to have them planted. Evergreens 
should not be planted at this time, unless for particular reasons, 
as they are found to succeed much better when planted either 
in August or April, and the beginning of May. However, 
with care, these may be planted at this time where parti- 
cularly wanted. At this season it is material that they be 
kept out of the ground but as short a time as possible, and 
that their roots be not exposed to frost or to cold cutting 
winds. 


PRUNING SHRUBS AND TREES. 


Let the pruning of all shrubs and trees be now finished as 
soon as possible, that the borders and grounds may be dug 
or otherwise put in order for the season; and, in performing 
this operation, it is necessary, in the first place, to cut out all 
dead or decaying wood, or spray, and to shorten in all the 
shoots which may have been injured, or not sufficiently ripened, 
to their extremities. Those shrubs which are naturally dis- 
posed to grow bushy or crowded, should be thinned out par- 
ticularly towards their centre, that the air may more readily 
circulate among the remaining branches, Roses should be 
headed down, leaving only a few inches of the last year 
wood, which will make them break stronger, and flower more 
abundantly; besides, hard pruning keeps them neat and within 
proper bounds, without which they would soon become un- 


; 
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sightly. Honeysuckles, and such rambling growing shrubs, 
require also to be well shortened in, unless where they are 
intended to cover walls or disagreeable objects. In the 
flower garden and shrubbery, where a dense mass of vegetation 
is not particularly wanted to hide certain objects, or for the 
sake of shelter, each shrub should stand detached, and of 
itself form an agreeable outline. Ornamental trees require 
little or no pruning, as it is intended to see them assume their 
natural characters; but those branches which may have been 
broken or injured during the winter, or those which cross each 
other in a crowded manner, may be safely removed. 

All suckers rising from the bottoms of shrubs should be 
either destroyed, or, if wanted for propagation, should be 
removed and planted out to nurse until they be strong enough 
to be planted out where they are to remain. 


DIGGING THE SHRUBBERY AND FLOWER BORDERS. 


When the weather is dry, the shrubbery should be dug over 
in a neat manner, which will greatly encourage the growth of 
the shrubs, as well as give the whole a more agreeable appear- 
ance, and render it much easier to keep it in neat order during 


-the summer by the hoe and rake. It is never necessary to 


give manure to shrubs; but when the roots of them become so 
matted and entangled, as to render digging amongst them im- 
practicable, it may be necessary to top dress them with any 
light mould which is free of weeds ; this will greatly encourage 
their growth, as well as give the borders a neater appearance. 
In very old shrubberies, digging is unnecessary; all that is 
required is merely to keep them clear of weeds and decayed 
leaves, by means of the hoe and rake. 

The flower-borders are differently constituted, as they are 
never allowed, under good management, to become impene- 
trable to the spade. They require an annual digging, and 
that must be even carefully performed, for fear of injuring the 
plants which are under ground, or burying those that are 
small. 

- To obviate this, in a great measure, each plant should be 
furnished with a label, upon which its name should be neatly 
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printed or written, or numbered, so as to refer to its name in 
a list. Many, however, object to plants being labeled, as 
having an appearance not altogether in character with the 
private flower garden, and where that is the case, stout pegs 
may be driven into the ground close to each plant, and their 
tops level with the surface; this will, in a great measure, pro- 
tect the plants, while the cause is kept concealed. Great care 
should be taken in putting in the spade that the plants be not 
injured, and for the better effecting this purpose, a neat three- 
pronged fork might be used instead of the spade, which will 
perform the necessary operation without endangering the 
plants. 


GRASS-WALKS AND LAWNS. 


Grass-walks and lawns may still be continued to be laid or 
sown where required. Continue to sweep, poll, and roll grass- 
walks and lawns, when the weather will permit. The grass- 
edgings or verges to gravel-walks, and the sides of all grass- 
walks, as well as the edges round clumps of shrubs or flowers, 
should be now neatly gone over with the edging iron, and cut 
as straight as possible. The accompanying figure represents 
an edging-iron of our invention, which was first published in 


the Gardeners’ Magazine, No. 2, by our permission, and 
may be purchased of Mr. Ware, at his Agricultural Machine 
Warehouse, Oxford-Street, price One Guinea. In all cases, 
excepting when there is a long straight line to be edged, a 
garden-line is unnecessary; where a line must be used, it will - 
perhaps be best to place it so that it will run between the 
wheel and the coulter, or cutting-part of the machine (a); a 
--~tain decree of pressure is necessary uvon the handle, where 
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the ground is hard; and the knee’d coulter (b) may be used 
where the edgings are not very regular. 

The expedition and accuracy with which a labourer, once 
accustomed to use it, will go over a piece of ground, is sur- 
prising. As the grass will now be beginning to grow, it is 
necessary to have it cleared of all leaves, or other matter that 
may have accumulated during the winter, and to be put in neat 
order for the season. 


BOX OR OTHER EDGINGS. 


Edgings of box, thrift, &c., may now be planted, or any 
vacancies in those already planted may be made up. (See 
last Month.) 


GRAVEL WALKS. 


‘Keep the gravel-walks free from weeds, moss, and litter of 
every sort, and let them be often weeded, hoed, raked, and 
rolled, in dry weather. 


SOWING TENDER ANNUAL SEEDS, 


Towards the middle of the month prepare a hot-bed of 
moderate dimensions, on which to sow all kinds of tender 
annuals, either in large pots plunged in the dung, each having 
a different sort, or where the number of each may not be re- 
quired to be so great, two sorts may be sown in one pot, and 
when sown, each should be correctly labeled ; or, if the num- 
ber required be great, the bed being moulded over, small 
shallow drills may be made across it for their reception. As 
some of these seeds are very small, they should not be buried 
too deep, and the mould in which they are sown should be of 
a very light and rich nature; that of vegetable mould of de- 
cayed tree-leaves should be preferred. 

When the plants appear, admit air every day, more or legs, 
according to the weather, and let them be supplied with occa- 
sional waterings from a fine rose watering-pot, having the 
water aired previously to using it. Where only a few of 
these seeds are to be sown, they may be sown in pots, and 

3 Q 
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placed in any of the hot-houses now at work, or at the back 
of any melon or cucumber-frames. When sufficiently strong, | 
they are to be pricked out into small pots, and afterwards en- 
couraged in growth, so that they may attain a larger size 
before flowering. 


SOWING HALF-HARDY ANNUALS. 


Half-hardy annuals are such as require to be reared on a 
slight hot-bed, towards forwarding them for their final plan- 
tation in the open borders of the flower garden. They may 
be sown every way as already directed for tender annuals, but 
are always sown in greater quantity. When the seeds vege- 
tate, air should be freely admitted, and during fine days the 
glass may be entirely removed from them, taking care to cover 
them up at night. If the plants come up too thick, they 
should be thinned out, so that they may not be injurious to 
each other. 


SOWING HARDY ANNUALS, 


Towards the middle or latter end of this month, if the 
weather be mild, and the ground dry, and of a light and sandy 
nature, hardy annuals of all sorts may be sown either in beds 
to be again transplanted, or into the borders, where they are 
to flower, in patches moderately thin, and not deeply covered. 
The smaller growing annuals do not succeed so well by being 
transplanted as those of stronger growth, therefore the former 
should always be sown in patches, where they are to remain 
to flower. In sowing them, the ground being previously 
dug, patches should be stirred up with a small trowel, about 
a foot broad, breaking the earth well; a small drill should 
then be drawn in a circle of nine or ten inches diameter, 
and half an inch deep, into which the seeds should be regu- 
larly sown, not too thick, and neatly covered over. As each 
patch is sown, it is necessary to place a small label in the 
centre of the circle, with the name of the plant sown, in order 
to prevent, in future sowings, too many of the same kinds, 
or too many of the same colours being together, as well 
as a mark to prevent them from being destroyed in the ope- 
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ration of hoeing and raking the borders. When the plants 
have come up an inch or two, they will require to be thinned, 
particularly the larger growing kinds, to admit of their attain- 
ing a good size. 

Where the soil is strong and wet, the patches may be formed 
for the reception of the seeds by placing in each a spadeful or 
two of fine light sandy mould into which the seeds may be 
sown. 


SOWING PERENNIAL FLOWER SEEDS, 


Seeds of hardy perennial flowers may now be sown on a 
moderate slight hot-bed, in rich light mould, as already di- 
rected for annuals. When the plants appear above ground, 
give air daily and freely, to prevent them being drawn up weak, 
also let them be moderately thinned out, so that they may 
attain some strength by the time that the weather will admit 
of their being pricked out into nursery-beds. 


SOWING BIENNIAL FLOWER SEEDS. 


Seeds of hardy biennial flowers, may also now be sown 
either on a slight hot-bed or on a warm border, in light rich 
soil. The directions already given for perennials are also ap- 
plicable to these. 


PLANTING HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


Herbaceous plants of all sorts may now be planted, if the 
weather be mild. In planting such, much judgment is ne- 
cessary, to dispose of the whole so as to produce an agreeable 
effect when in flower, as well as to arrange them, by which 
there will be an uninterrupted succession of flower during the 
season. 


FLORISTS FLOWERS. 


The fine auriculas in pots should be gone over; all decayed 
leaves removed, and the surfaces of the pots gently loosened 
up, and a little fresh mould applied all over the surface and 
round the stems. This will support them, and enable them to 
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bring their flowers to greater perfection, Those which require 
it, should be shifted into larger pots in a careful manner. All 
suckers should be removed from the stems and potted, 0 or 
otherwise disposed of. Water should be now given to 
in moderate and regular supplies, and plenty of air admit 
to them, if in frames, during the day; but care must be taken 
to preyent them from exposure to frosts during the night, to 
prevent the opening blossom from being nipped or injured. — 
Tulips and hyacinths in beds should be protected from 
severe frosts and rain, by being covered with canvas or mats, 
supported upon hoops arched over them; for as the flower- 
buds will now be beginning to come through the ground, t ey 
are in that state more liable to be destroyed. It is, however, 
unnecessary to protect the less valuable sorts, otherwise than 
merely by spreading a little dry litter over them in severe 
weather, but the more choice ones should be carefully pro- 
tected from continued rains, snow, or severe frost. . 
Carnations and pinks should be often looked over, and all 
dead leaves picked off, and every thing removed which tends 
to produce damp or decay. Those which are in pots should 
also be attended to, and a watchful eye kept that they do not 
sustain any injury from slugs or mice, both of which, at this 
season, are often deihtadink to them. 


SOWING SFEDS OF AURICULAS AND POLYANTHUSES. 


Auricula and polyanthus seeds should be now sown either 
in a warm sheltered spot, or in shallow boxes or pots filled 
with light rich mould. Boxes and pots are to be preferred, 
as being more readily removed from one situation to another, 
as occasion may require. The surface should be made per- 
fectly smooth and level, on which the seeds should be sown 
tolerably thick, and covered about a quarter of an ineh with 
very light finely-sifted mould. Previously to filling the boxes 
or pots, it is important that they be well drained at bottom, to 
allow of all superfluous moisture passing freely off. When 
sown, they should be placed in a situation perfectly sheltered 
from the cold winds, but entirely open to the morning and 
mid-day sun. In this situation they may remain till the be- 
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ginning of May, when it will be necessary to remove them to 
some more shaded place. There is not any plant which at- 
tracts the florist’s attention, that requires more shade than the 
polyanthus. 


TRANSPLANTING CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 


In mild weather, transplant those carnation plants, which 
have been last year propagated from layers, into beds in the 
flower garden, or into pots, to be afterwards shifted into larger 
ones as they advance, in the latter of which they should be 
left to flower ; or they may be planted out singly, or in patches, 
of three plants in each patch, promiscuously through the flower 
garden or edges of the shrubbery. 

Pinks propagated last year should now be also planted out, 
either in beds in the flower garden, or in patches in different 
parts of it. | 


FLOWER GARDEN BORDERS. 


Let the flower garden borders or beds be now thoroughly 
cleared of all weeds, and every kind of litter; for neatness in 
this department is expected, and always agreeable, and at no 
season more so than at the present, when the flowers and 
plants are beginning to appear. The surface of the borders 
should be neatly and carefully stirred with a hoe, and neatly 
raked, which will give a liveliness to the surface, and make 
the whole appear pleasing to the eye. 


ALPINE AND OTHER RARE PLANTS IN POTS. 


At this season, many of the Alpine, and other rare plants in 
pots, will now be beginning to show evident signs of vegeta- 
tion. It is necessary, therefore, that they be carefully ex- 
amined, and that it be ascertained which of them are dead, 
that they may be by some means or other made up again. 
Those which it is desirous to propagate, should now be taken 
out of their pots, and divided into pieces, according to their 
several habits, and repotted; and others that may have in- 
creased beyond the intended limits of this collection, should 
be planted out, partly on the rock, or in favorable situations 
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in the flower borders ; keeping only a specimen or two of 
each in pots, unless it be those which are very minute and 
liable to be lost, or too rare to be yet trusted out either in the 
general collection or in the flower borders. Many Alpine 
plants of great beauty are only annuals, therefore such should 
be attended to, and the pots in which they grew left undis- 
turbed, as in a short time, it is very probable that a stock ot 
voung ones will arise out of them, which is particularly the 
case with the families Cochlearia, Illecebrum, Draba, &c. 
Many other families, of which it is necessary to keep dupli- 
cates in pots, such as Dianthus, and some others, require to 
be propagated annually either by cuttings or seeds; with such 
exceptions, the remainder should be annually repotted and 
divided, and no season is so fit as the present. As they are 
repotted, they should be replaced in the frames or pits, and 
protected from heavy rains until they have taken fresh root, 
after which time the majority of them will be fit to be placed 
in their summer station, which should always be one that is 
shaded by walls or pales, but not by any means by trees, un- 
less the plants can be placed sufliciently distant from them 
to be out of danger of being injured by their dropping. 

Seeds of Alpine plants may be sown at this time with every 
chance of success; and as they are small, they should be 
sown in finely-sifted mould in pots, and kept in a cool frame, 
considerably shaded, and regularly supplied with water. In 
sowing the seeds, they should be scattered rather thin on the 
mould, to afford them room when they vegetate, so that they 
may be left to attain a considerable size before removed to 
single pots, as they are very apt to damp off when potted 
while too small. 
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MARCH. 


PLANTING SHRUBS AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


The planting of all deciduous shrubs and ornamental trees 
should now be finished as soon as possible, as many of the 
forward kinds will be beginning to vegetate. In planting in 
light soils, the roots of trees should be well covered with mud 
previously to being planted, or, as gardeners term it, mudded 
in, or well watered immediately afterwards ; and those which 
are of large size should be supported in a neat and secure 
manner with stakes, to prevent their being blown about by the 
winds. Evergreens of the Pinus, and such like hardy families, 
may be successfully planted now, but for those evergreens 
which are of a more delicate nature, the next month is more 
suitable, particularly if in exposed situations. In shaded or 
sheltered situations, they may be, with care, planted almost 
at any day of the year with success; but on a large scale, and 
where they are not completely sheltered, April and May will 
be found the better season for spring planting, and August 
and September for the autumnal. 

Where roses are to be planted, either in the borders singly, 
or in collections, this is a good time for that operation. When 
planted in the borders, they should occupy the front, or side 
nearest to the point from which they are to be seen; as the 
best cultivators of this flower, by training and pruning, keep 
them within a few inches of the ground, unless for particular 
purposes, they may be occasionally allowed to grow to a 
greater height. 

Few flowering shrubs require a better soil to produce their 
flowers in perfection than the rose, although in their wild 
state most of them are found in sandy poor soils, yet, when 
cultivated, they can hardly be planted in soils too rich or 
strong. 

Roses planted in collections by themselves, are very inte- 
resting ; and, in an extensive place, it cannot be considered as 
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complete without such a collection. To produce the greatest, 
and probably the most imposing effect, this numerous fami 
should form the furniture as it were of an entire gard I 
Such gardens have been denominated rosaries, and are va- 
riously formed, according to the extent of the collection and 
taste of the planter or owner. In the arrangement of the 
sorts, they should be so placed, that the varieties which re- 
semble each other may be placed together, in order that their 
distinctions may be the more readily seen, and only one plant 

of each variety introduced. The different varieties of China 
roses should be placed by themselves, that they may be the 
more readily protected during winter, as many of the finer 
varieties are not sufficiently hardy to stand our severest win- 
ters. That numerous assemblage of roses, denominated 
Scotch, from their habit of growth are better calculated for 
covering banks or rock-work, than blending in a general ar- 
rangement of this family; they should, therefore, also be 
planted in a separate compartment by themselves, either as a 
centre or margin for the whole. 

Of this interesting section of this genus, there are above 
three hundred varieties to be procured in the nursery of 
Messrs. Austin of Glasgow, who probably have the finest 
collection in the kingdom. The catalogues of roses in the 
London nurseries enumerate upwards of five hundred names ; 
and the catalogue of Calvert & Co., near Rouen, exceeds nine 
hundred: the greater part of these being raised within these 
thirty years from seeds saved on the continent, where these 
seeds ripen more frequently than with us. French roses are 
imported annually by us in large quantities, and are in a 
great part budded upon stems of stronger growing kinds, 
from two to ten feet high. 

In planting rosaries, those which are considered English 
roses, or such French ones as are hardy enough to stand our 
climate without injury, should be planted and trained, by laying 
annually the branches to within a few inches of the ground, and 
so managed that the whole surface may be covered with them, 
The more delicate French roses may be planted as standards 
amongst the others, and will in such an arrangement have a 


aes 
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good effect; or they may be planted out on the lawn singly, or 
in lines by the sides of walks. 


GRASS WALKS AND LAWNS. 


Where grass lawns are to be made of any considerable ex- 
tent, this is now a good season, and the mode of forming them 
by sowing is decidedly the most expeditious and economical. 
In preparing the ground for this purpose, it is necessary to be 
at some pains in having it thoroughly cleared of root-weeds, 
which if not done now, cannot be accomplished afterwards 
without evident injury to the grass. For this purpose, the 
ground should be carefully dug over and all such roots picked 
out; it should then be properly levelled and roiled down to a 
regular and uniform consistency. Ifthe ground be rich, which 
is thus intended to be laid down, the grasses would be apt to 
grow too luxuriantly, and be not only difficult to keep, but 
would also never become of a fine bottom. A thin stratum of 
sand or light sandy earth should be regularly spread over the 
whole, as noticed last month; over this a thin stratum of 
earth of a richer texture should be placed in an even manner, 
into which the seeds should be regularly sown, and when 
raked in, be well rolled with a heavy roller. As the spring 
advances, the new sown lawn should be frequently examined 
and cleared of all weeds as they appear, and if the grass-seeds 
have failed, or come up too thin in some places, more seed 
should be sown as soon as such failures are discovered. Such 
lawns should be cut several times during the first season, but 
never too close nor yet in dry weather, as, in that case, the roots 
would be liable to be parched up by the drought. 

Where immediate effect is the object, and where good turf 
can be procured, the most eligible plan is to cover the whole 
with turf cut from some down or sheep-walk, where the herbage 
is fine, as, in a few weeks, the whole may appear as if it had 
been made for years. This is as a good season for this opera- 


tion as any, indeed, from September till the beginning of May, 


provided the operation be performed neither in too dry nor too 

frosty weather. Such as is laid late in spring should be oc- 

casionally supplied with water, until the turf has taken root, if 
5R 
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the season be not unusually wet. The ground, previously to 
the turf being laid down, should be properly levelled, and if too 
rich, a thin stratum of fine sand, or light sandy barren mould, 
should be placed all over it, as already directed. As it is laid 
down, let it be well beaten with the turf-beater, and, when 
tolerably dry, repeatedly rolled. During the first season ‘after 
laying, it should not be too frequently, nor yet too closely cut, 
as it will be less able to resist the effects of dry weather. 

Grass walks are not so frequently met with now as formerly, 
neither should they be introduced where good gravel can be 
had, particularly where there is to be much traffic, as they are 
less calculated to last long in good condition. However, it 
sometimes occurs that such walks are not to be dispensed with, 
and, in such cases, they should be formed at once of turf, and 
not sown down with seeds; and the tougher the turf i is, the 
better they will resist the action of the feet. _ 


GRAVEL WALKS. 


Gravel walks should now be put in good order for the season. 
Where the gravel is still clean and good, they should be rolled 
once or twice a week, so that the surface may be kept smooth 
and agreeable to-walk upon. Those walks which have been 
made a long time, and are become dirty upon the surface, as 
well as those which are liable to be overrun with different 
species of mosses and other weeds, should be turned; that is, 
they should be dug over with a spade to the depth of two, three, 
or four inches, turning that which was the surface into the 
bottom, and bringing up from that depth a fresh surface; by 
this means the walks will appear as if they were newly made. 
Where gravel walks have been washed away during the winter, 
in a season of heavy rains, or have fallen into holes or inequali- 
ties of surface, or which are otherwise out of proper repair, 
they should be top-dressed with a thin coat of clean good 
gravel, and well rolled down. . ak 

In forming new gravel walks it is important that they be 
rendered perfectly dry at bottom, by having a formation of 
from one to two feet of brick-bats, flints, small stones, or such 
like matter, over which the gravel is to be placed. Such pre- 
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paration is necessary in all situations, however dry; but in wet 
ones it will also be necessary, in order to render them still more 
dry, to have a drain in the middle of each, below the stratum 
of flint, stones, &c., which drains should empty themselves at 
convenient distances, in such a way as the water which they 
may collect may be carried off to a distance, or disposed of so 
that it may not be injurious to any part of the garden. 

Those gravel walks which may have been ridged up in autumn 
should now be levelled down, and put in order for the season. 
We have advised this mode of ridging up the gravel for the 
walks in the Culinary Garden, for the greater preservation of 
them during winter, when the gravel would be liable to be in- 
jured by wheeling, and such like operations that might require 
to be done in that department; but as there will be fewer of 
these operations going on in the flower garden or pleasure 
ground; and as the walks, while in such a state, would be un- 
sightly, and rendered unfit for use, we would not advise thai 
operation to be performed in this instance. Indeed, the walks 
throughout the flower garden and pleasure ground should be 
kept equally well during the winter as during the summer. As 
the gravel is turned over, or fresh gravel added, it should be 
rolled as the process goes on, for gravel seldom binds so well 
after rolling, if that operation be deferred until it becomes either 
dry or exposed to rain. 


DIGGING THE FLOWER BORDERS AND SHRUBBERY. 


Every part of the flower garden and shrubbery showd now 
be put into the best order. The flower borders and shrubberies 
should be finished digging if deferred so long. Previously to 
digging or pointing over these borders, all edgings, whether 
box or turf, should be neatly and evenly cut, the former with 
the box-edging shears, and the latter with the edging-iron. 
Those borders which have been dug over in autumn, or during 
the winter, should be frequently hoed and raked over to give 
the whole a more cheerful and respectable appearance. 
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PLANTING BOX AND OTHER EDGINGS, 


‘ia ie 


Box and other edgings may be now planted or repaired when 
the weather is fine ; if dry, give occasional waterings until they 
have struck root. 


PLANTING HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


All sorts of herbaceous plants may now be planted, either to 
fill up vacancies in the flower borders already planted, or to 
plant such as are in process of making. More attention should 
be paid to the arrangement of these plants, as far as regards 
colors, than seems to have been hitherto practised, as well as the 
keeping up a succession of these flowers for the greatest pos- 
sible length of time. The beauty of a border of gay flowers 
does not consist so much in the quantity of bloom as in the 
manner in which that bloom is disposed of, so that harmony of 
coloring may prevail throughout the whole. 


SOWING TENDER ANNUALS. 


If these were not sown as directed last month, let them now 
be sown without delay, either in large pots plunged in a mild 
yottom heat, or in drills in fine rich light mould, as directed 
‘ast month. Plants now raised from seed will bloom beautifully 
in June, July, &c., till the end of the season, and will come in 
very useful for decorating the green-house when the plants are 
cut in their summer station, as well as the conservatory and 
drawing-room, during these months. 


PRICKING OUT TENDER ANNUALS. 


Such tender annuals as were sown last month, and are now 
fit for being removed into nursing pots, should be attended to. 
Make choice of the strongest plants, which should be taken up 
carefully out of the pots into which they have been sown, and 
pricked off into small pots, one plant into each, if of the size 
called Thumbs or Thimble pots ; or three plants may be placed 
into each, if in such as are of the size of small stxties, these to 
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be afterwards transplanted into larger pots as they advance in 
growth. ‘To have these plants fine, it is necessary that they 
be grown rapidly, and great care must be taken that they do 
not receive a check in their growth, which would be apt to 
throw them into flower at a premature state, when their flowers 
would not attain so large a size, nor yet blow so fine. ‘Through- 
out the whole culture of tender annuals, they should be pre- 
vented from being drawn up slender, which will be the ease if 
kept too far from the glass ; for this purpose nothing is so well 
adapted for their reception, after their being once potted-off, as 
a hot-bed frame of the ordinary dimensions, so that the plants 
may be allowed to enjoy plenty of light, and be near the glass, 
while their roots are plunged into a mild bottom heat. While - 
in this bed they should be regularly supplied with water, and 
often sprinkled over their leaves, and air daily admitted to them. 


SOWING HALF-HARDY ANNUALS. 


- Half-hardy annuals comprehend all such as require to be 
forwarded in a mild heat, and gradually hardened till they are 
sufficiently established, and the season mild enough to admit of 
them being planted out in the borders of the flower garden, 
either in large patches by themselves, or singly amongst the 
other plants. To this division of annuals belong by far the 
most splendid and curious; and as they can be cultivated in the 
open air during summer, after having attained a certain size, 
a large portion of each seed should be sown when compared 
with those under the last head. 


SOWING HARDY ANNUALS. 


Hardy annuals of all sorts may now be sown in the open 
borders, where they are to remain to flower. In sowing these, 
the dwarf ones, such as Convolvulus minor, Anagallis Indice, 
Mignionetie, &c., should be sown in front of the border, while 
the various varieties of lupins, larkspurs, &c., occupy the middle, 
and sweet peas, sun-flowers, and such as are equally tall, should 
be placed nearest the back, that is, the farthest from the walk. 
They should be sown, each kind separate, in patches of ten or 
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twelve inches in diameter ; and some kinds, such as mignionette, 
may be sown in larger patches, while sweet peas may be sown 
in lines to hide disagreeable objects, for which they are admir- 
ably calculated; and by being neatly staked up, will have a 
showy and gay appearance. 

In order to fill up vacancies, as well as to plant in such «a 
that may at present be filled with bulbs or other spring flowers, 
a considerable sowing of hardy annuals should be made in the 
reserve garden (a very necessary appendage to every flower 
garden), from which a supply can be taken when wanted to 
plant in the borders; and as many of these plants are improved 
by being transplanted, such as lupins, sun-flowers, and other 
strong growing kinds, they will be rather improved by this 
mode of culture than otherwise. A sowing of many of these 
sorts should be made towards the end of this month, and another 
in April, for the purpose of rearing plants to come in, in suc- 
cession, and to last till destroyed by the autumnal frosts. 


TRANSPLANTING ANNUALS SOWN IN AUTUMN. 


Many annuals sown in autumn are found, with a little protec- 
tion to withstand the winter, and when that is the case they 
come into flower much earlier in spring, than such as are sown 
even upon a hot bed, and they also flower much finer. Of these, 
that beautiful plant Coreopsis tinctoria is a striking example, 
although only introduced a very few years from its native wilds 
in the Arkansa territory, in North America; it is now become 
very common in our gardens. 

Plants self-sown in autumn, and either potted off into — 
pots and protected in a dry airy frame during the winter, or 
pricked out into shallow boxes under the same protection, will 
be in good order at this time for finally planting out in the 
flower borders, where they will attain the height of four or five 
feet, and be covered with flowers from the ground upwards. 
Mignionette, by the same mode of culture, will also be found to 
succeed well, and will come into flower long before that which 


was sown in spring. 
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SOWING HARDY PERENNIAL AND BIENNIAL FLOWER SEEDS. 


All kinds of hardy perennial and biennial flower seeds 
may be sown towards the middle or end of this month. 
As these plants do not flower the same season in which their 
seeds are sown, it is therefore unnecessary, at this time, to pre- 
pare a hot-bed for them; the proper situation for them being 
the reserve garden, where a piece of rich light ground should be 
got ready for their reception by being well dug, and divided 
into beds according to the number and quantity intended to be 
sown. The ground being prepared, the seeds of each sort 
should be sown thinly and regularly, either in beds or in drills ; 
and as they are sown, let them be covered to the depth of half 
an inch and correctly labeled. 


ALPINE AND OTHER RARE PLANTS IN POTS. 


The potting of the Alpine, and other rare plants, in pots 
or frames, should now be finished; and after they are again 
sufficiently established in the pots, they should be placed out 
in their summer station. There are, however, many which 
will require the shade and close air of the frame or pit during 
summer, both for shelter and shade, particularly the latter; of 
these are most of the natural order Orchide@, many Ferns, and 
some other families, such as Sarracenia, Drosera, &c.; these 
should be kept in a close frame during the summer, plunged in 
a thick mass of sphagnum or other mosses, and kept damp by 
often watering them over head with a moderately fine rose 
watering pot. By far the greater portion of Alpine plants will 
succeed well in pots of the sizes called large sixties or small 
and large forty-eights, in a soil composed of one half of light 
sandy loam, and half bog or peat mould, occasionally using a 
little fine white sand or mould of decomposed leaves. During 
the summer they should be placed in a situation as little ex- 
posed to the sun as possible, but not by any means under the 
drip of trees, on a bed prepared for them of finely-sifted coal 
ashes, as already noticed. As the great object ofa shaded situa- 
tion is to give them the advantage of a cool and equitable atmo- 
sphere ; this will be increased by frequent watering over head 
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with a fine rose watering-pot; but this can only be done with 
safety, either early in the morning or late in the afternoon. 
When such a practice renders the mould in the pots too damp, 
(a thing to be guarded against in spring and autumn, but dur- 
ing the warm months of summer, evaporation will go on so 
rapidly, and the plants being in small pots exposed all round 
to the action of air, will not be injured by it,) water may then 
be given amongst the pots, so as to keep the bed on which they 
stand always cool and rather damp. By a similar practice we 
have been enabled to cultivate Alpine plants on an extensive 
scale, and the result has been entirely to our satisfaction. 

Alpine plants are often planted out on rock-works and in 
shided borders. Professor Thouin arranged a bank of Alpines 
in the Paris garden, an account of which he published in the 
Annales de Musée, and a translation of which has been pub- 
lished by a celebrated English botanist in the Trans. Hort. 
Soc. The plants on this bank did not succeed to expectation ; 
and daily experience shows that plants of this description never 
thrive well, nor long, in beds or banks of any kind. The prac- 
tice of potting appears, therefore, to be the best mode; and 
although attended with a little more trouble and expence, the 
lovers of these curious and interesting portions of the vegetable 
creation will be repaid by having many of Nature’s smallest, 
and not less perfect treasures, in a state of perfection equal to 
their native habitats. 


FLORISTS FLOWERS. 


Auriculas.—The auriculas, in pots, should now be gone 
over, and all decayed leaves removed; the surface of the mould 
in the pots loosened and partly removed, and a top-dressing of 
fresh mould given them. ‘They should, if in a frame or auri- 
cula stage, be frequently, although moderately supplied with 
water and exposed to gentle showers; but care must still be 
taken that they be not suffered to become too wet. Air must 
be freely and daily given them; and when it is wished to have 
them flower strong and in full perfection, only one flower-stem 
should be allowed to each plant, all others should be rubbed 
off as they appear. Seeds of gond auriculas should now be 
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sown in a box of fine light earth, and thinly covered, as the 
seeds are apt to lie dormant or rot when sown too deep. ‘The 
box should be placed in a warm sheltered spot, and carefully 
defended from heavy rains. As the plants advance they will 
be readily conveyed from one situation to another in boxes or 
large pans, until they become sufficiently strong to be per- 
manently potted off. These plants naturally, as well as the 
whole Primula family, enjoy the shade; care must therefore 
be taken, throughout their whole culture, not to expose them for 
any length of time to the scorching rays of the sun. Auricula 
seeds will vegetate more quickly, if placed on a little bottom 
heat, but as soon as they are sufficiently above ground they 
should be removed to a warm sheltered spot in the open air, 
for, by this means, they will be forwarded a little, and in cold 
wet springs and unfavourable situations, it is necessary; but in 
situations naturally warm, and in good seasons, they will not 
only come stronger, but a greater number of the seeds will 
vegetate, if sown in the open air or with the occasional protec- 
tion of a hand glass; and the best sort of glass is that which 
has the top or upper part separate from the lower, as in the 
annexed figure. 


Polyanthuses, in pots, will require the same mode of treatment 
as has been already recommended for auriculas, and seeds of 
them may also now be sown. As the common parent of the 
numerous varieties of pol anthus is a native of our sunny banks 
and warm sheltered fields, itis more hardy than its associate the 
auricula, whose common parent graces similar situations in 
Switzerland. A warm shaded border of light soil, moderately 
enriched with rotten manure, having a northern exposure, will 
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therefore be found a suitable place for them; or they may, in 
unfavourable situations, be sown in shallow boxes or pans, and 
placed in a situation where they can be shaded from the mid- 
day sun. 

Carnations.—Carnations raised from layers and pipings last 
season, should now be potted off into full-sized pots, in which 
they are to perfect the flowers. These pots should be not less 
than one foot in diameter at top. The roots of this plant.are 
subject to injury from excessive damp; therefore the pots should 
be well drained for them, and a sufficient quantity of mould 
prepared for potting them, Like all other plants which come 
under the above denomination, or which have attracted the, at- 
tention of the florist, many soils have been recommended ; and, 
as in most other cases, each individual estimates his prepara- 
tion as the best. 

We will subjoin the soils used by two respectable florists, as 
they have themselves published them, and as they, appear 
rational and free of that quackery which is so much practised 
in compositions for florists’ flowers. 

Mr. Hogg of Paddington, notoriously known as a first-rate 
cultivator of the carnation, gives the following as. his. prae- 
tice :-—— 

“ Three barrows of loam, one and a half ditto of garden 
mould, ten ditto of horse-dung, one ditto of coarse sand; let 
these be mixed and thrown together in a heap or ridge, and 
turned two or three times in the winter, particularly in frosty 
weather, that it may be well incorporated, Ona dry day to- 
wards the end of November, I take a barrow of fresh lime, 
which, as soon as it is slacked, I strew over it while hot, in 
turning the heap; this accelerates the rotting of the fibrous 
particles in the loam, lightens the soil, and destroys the grubs, 
worms, and slugs. Lime is too well known as a manure. to say 
any thing farther in its praise here. If there has been much» 
rain during the winter, so that the strength of the compost is 
reduced, and the salts washed from it, I take about seven pounds 
of damaged salt, and add them to it, either dissolved in water 
or strewed over it withthe hand. This, from an experience of 
three years, I have found to be attended with the most bene- 
ficial effects upon the future health and vigour of the plants. 
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Daring very heavy rains many florists cover the compost with 
tarpauling or double mats to prevent the nitrous particles from 
being washed out. This is also an excellent precaution. If 
any objection be started that the quantity of dung is too great 
in proportion to the loam, I answer that such an objection might 
be well founded, if the compost were to be used immediately 
on its being mixed together; but as it has to lie six months 
before it is used, 1 am decidedly of opinion that the quantity is 
not more than is necessary in order to ensure a luxuriant 
growth and generots bloom.” 

Mr. Maddock, an equally successful and well-known florist, 
gives the following as his practice :— 

* One half rotten horse-dung, one year old, or that which has 
been used for a hot-bed for cucumbers, melons, &c. ; one-third 
sound loamy earth, one-sixth coarse sea or river sand. These 
ingredients are to be mixed together in autumn, laid in a heap 
about two feet thick, in an open exposure, and turned two or 
three times during winter; or otherwise, the dung alone, after 
being used as a hot-bed, may be thrown together in a heap, in 
a conical form, in order to rot more perfectly; and as its sur- 
face freezes in winter, it should be pared off and laid on one 
side till the whole mass has been completely frozen throughout. 
This may be repeated as often as the season permits, and it 
will be completely fit for use the following spring. The earth 
and sand may be added to it in March, when wanted to fresh 
pot the plants for bloom. The whole should be well mixed and 
incorporated, and passed through a coarse screen or sieve to 
reduce its parts and take out stones or any other extraneous 
substance’ which it may contain. In country places, where the 
air is more pure, experience has pointed out the propriety of 
using less dung and more loam. The proportions of which, 
for such situations; may be reversed, viz.: one-half loamy 
earth and one-third dung, with the sand as before specified. 
The preparation of the compost, in other respects, is to be ex- 
actly the same in all situations.” 

The pots and mould being prepared, the plants should be 
carefully taken out of the small pots in which they have stood 
the winter, or if they have not been potted, taken carefully 
out of the bed, into which they may have been pricked out last 
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season as soon as they were fully rooted and separated from 
the parent plant. Let them be now placed in the pots already 
noticed, and gently watered as soon as potted; when a suf- 
ficient number are potted, let them be placed in an airy dry 
situation, and defended in wet weather by mats or canvas 
covers, where they will remain until taken into the green- 
house, or placed upon a flower-stand to bloom. All that will be 
now necessary in their culture till their flowers begin to open, 
or until the season of propagation arrives, will be to keep them 
regularly watered, and their flower-stems neatly supported by 
sticks to prevent them being broken. 

Those which may not be considered sufficiently valuable for 
potting, may be now planted out in the borders of the flower 
garden, where they will come into flower in good perfection ; 
and those which are considered border flowers, picotées, &c., 
should now be planted out in the borders of the flower garden, 
either singly, or in patches of three or four plants each, or they 
may be planted with good effect in beds, according to the size, 
style, &c. of the garden. 

Pinks.—The pinks propagated last year should now also be 
planted out. The fine flowering kinds are generally planted in 
a bed or border by themselves, and protected from heavy rains, 
winds, &c., by occasional covering with mats, canvas, &c., sup- 
ported by hooped rods placed over the beds. The pink, 
although also of British origin as well as the carnation, is much 
1ess tender and less choice in its situation and soil. Maddock, 
already mentioned, considers a soil as follows, all that is ne- 
cessary in this part to produce fine. pinks 

*« A good fresh loamy soil dug and comminuted about two 
feet deep, and manured with a stratum of cow-dung two years 
old, mixed with an equal proportion of earth.” This stratum 
to be about six inches thick, and placed about five or six in- 
ches below the surface. 


PLANTING RANUNCULUSES AND ANEMONIES. 


The planting of these roots should now be finished as early 
in the month as possible; and if the ground be dry, let them be 
occasionally supplied with water in a moderate degree. 
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HYACINTHS. 


The hyacinths in beds or patches in the borders, will now, 
if the weather has been mild, begin to make their appearance. 
Those which are in beds, and may be considered fine, should 
be protected from occasional frosts, and also from too much 
rain. As the shoots advance, let them be neatly supported 
with sticks, as they are apt to be broken if left unsupported, 
the flower-spikes, if large and double, being heavy. They 
should also be protected from accidental injury, by being 
hooped over in a neat and: secure manner, and occasionally 
covered with canvas, or Dutch reed, or garden-mats. 


PROPAGATING VARIOUS KINDS OF GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS FOR 
PLANTING OUT IN THE FLOWER BORDERS. 


Many kinds of exotics are of rapid growth, and produce 
their flowers in a state of greater perfection when planted out 
during summer into the borders of the flower garden, than if 
confined within the narrow limits of flower pots. Of these 
may be enumerated the Senicio elegans, which sometimes 
comes double from seeds, but is most generally propagated by 
cuttings; Salvia splendens, a plant of unusual splendour, 
introduced in 1823, from the Brazils; Salvia Mexicana, a 
species of the same family, and affording a beautiful contrast 
in its blue flowers with the bright scarlet flowers of Salvia 
splendens ; Heliotropium Peruvianum, a plant of considerable 
beauty and great fragrance; many species and varieties of 
Pelargonium, particularly those with scarlet flowers; and of 
that numerous and interesting genus Mesembryanthemum. 

There are many species of the latter which flower profusely 
during summer, when planted out in light sandy soils fully ex- 
posed to the sun, or upon rock-work, where they will continue 
to flower till destroyed by the frosts. Hememris urticifolia 
and H. coccinia, are plants well suited for similar purposes. 
Cuttings of all these should now be put in, and forwarded 
with all possible speed, so that they may be fit for planting 
out in the open borders by the middle of May. Where cir- 
cumstances will admit of it, it is a good practice to strike a 
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number of these and similar plants in autumn. With little 
attention during winter, they will be fit to pot off in March, 
and if placed afterwards in close frames, with a slight heat, 
will attain greater perfection by the season of planting out. 

Fuschias, Hydrangeas, and some other exotics, should be 
annually propagated in quantities for this purpose, but these 
seldom flower so well till the second year of their growth; 
whereas the former kinds produce their finest flowers the first 
season when properly treated. 


PLANTING FERRARIAS. 


The Ferraria pavonia is a plant of great beauty and of 
easy culture, and would be one of the greatest ornaments of 
our gardens, were the flowers less fugacious, their duration 
being only for a few hours. This apparent defect is amply 
remedied by planting them in masses, where a succession of 
flowers will be produced for a considerable time. The bulbs 
of this plant should be potted in small pots in February or 
March, and placed in a close frame, where they should con- 
tinue until they be fit to plant out, which will be by the middle 
of May. They can then be readily turned out of the pots 
with the balls entire, and will produce their flowers in July, 
August, and September. As the plants advance in growth, 
they should be supported with neat sticks, as they are liable 
to be broken when exposed to rain and winds. At the natural 
season when the bulbs are ripe, which, as in the case of all 
bulbous plants, will be indicated by the decay of the leaves, 
they should be taken up, and kept in a dry place till their 
season of planting arrives. A correspondent in the Hort. 
Trans., recommends that a portion of the mould in which: 
they grow, should be allowed to adhere to them, which, will 
prevent their being too much dried up, while in an inactive 
state. The same end may be attained by packing them in 
boxes of sand. They increase rapidly by offsets, and may be 
purchased from the London nurserymen at five pounds per 
hundred. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION. OF CORIOPSIS: TINCTORIA AND: SIMILAR 
ANNUALS. 


There are:many annuals which may be brought into flower 
much earlier in the season, and be much improved in size 
and the perfection of their flowers, by being sown in the 
latter end of summer; and’ protected during winter under 
frames, &c.; of this sort is the Cortopsis tinctoria, \ately 
introduced into this country, and now cultivated in almost 
every garden. The whole of the varieties of Cheiranthus 
annus, or ten-week stocks, Viola tricolor, with its endless 
varieties; Iberis umbellata, Lathyrus adorata, Delphinium 
ajacis, Centauria cyanus, and many others; where these have 
stood the winter, towards the end of this month, or beginning 
of the next, they should be planted out where they are to 
remain in the flower borders. The ten-week stocks and 
Coriopsis will be considerably forwarded and improved, if 
potted into small pots, and kept under the shelter of a frame 
until they have attained the height of five or six inches, and 
until the weather has become somewhat mild. 


PROPAGATING VARIOUS DOUBLE FLOWERS. 


Double flowers are the pride of the florist, but are regarded 
by the botanist as vegetable monsters, produced by luxuriance 
of nourishment. Many of them have long been esteemed 
flower garden plants, and as the chance of producing them 
from seeds is so uncertain, the gardener has recourse to a 
prolongation of the plants by cuttings to increase or continue 
his stock. 

Most herbaceous plants, with double flowers, are readily 
propagated by cuttings, whether they be annuals, biennials, 
or perennials, and the season of propagating them by such 
is in spring before the flower-stalks are too far advanced, and 
in autumn before the flowers are beginning to fade. Some, 
however, are not so readily propagated as others, of this the 
double rocket, Hesperts matronalis, furnishes an example. 
Of this plant there are two varieties, differing in the color of 
their flowers, the one being white, and the other purple. 
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The most rational directions for its cultivation which we have 
met with, appears in a communication to the Cal. Hort. Soc., by 
Mr. D. Robertson, of which the following is the chief detail : 
‘«* After the flower is beginning to fade, cut down the stalks, 
and cut them into ordinary lengths of cuttings. Next cut off 
the leaves and smooth the ends, then make three slits with a 
knife in the bark or rind longitudinally, so as to separate or raise 
the bark for half an inch in length. When the cutting is in- 
serted in the ground, the loose bark naturally curls up, and 
it is from this bark that the young roots proceed. The partial 
_ separation and the turning up of the bark seem to promote a 
tendency to throw out roots. ‘The cuttings may be put into 
flower-pots, for the more readily protecting them during winter, 
or they may be planted in the natural earth, provided that it 
be light and fresh. Covering them with a hand-glass will 
forward their rooting, and placing them ona slight hot-bed 
will forward their growth considerably. By this method, 
stock-julyflowers and double wall-flowers may also be readily 
propagated.” 

Annual plants, to a certain extent, may be propagated on 
the same principle, and their existence prolonged for several 
years; by a somewhat similar process, double carnations, 
pinks, &c., have been long propagated, as well as by laying. 
There are, however, some double flowers which are not ca- 
pable of being increased this way; of such are those with 
bulbous and tuberous roots, but as they increase so readily 
by those means, this circumstance is less to be regretted. 
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APRIL. 


PLANTING DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The planting of all deciduous trees and shrubs should be 
finished the first or second week in the month. In early sea- 
sons, this operation should be finished in March, unless the 
trees intended to be planted have been taken up and laid in 
by the heels, which will check their growth sufficiently to 
warrant their being finally planted out at this time. 


PLANTING EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 


This month and August are the two seasons in which 
these shrubs are found generally to succeed best after plant- 
ing. The reason assigned by planters why these seasons are 
more suitable than any other is, that if they be planted early 
in spring, or during winter, they lie dormant till this time, 
and while in that state, their best and tenderest fibrous roots 
are injured, and not unfrequently perish. They are also ex- 
posed to injury while in the act of removal, by having their 
tender roots injured by frost, or cold cutting winds, to which 
their roots are more liable than those of deciduous trees or 
shrubs. By planting them at this season, they are less liable 
to these evils; besides, at this time evergreens are begin- 
ning to push out into shoots, which is always the most rea- 
sonable time for transplanting any tree, although, as stated 
above, deciduous trees are less sensibly affected by transplant- 
ing than such as are evergreen. Add to this, that about the 
end of April and the beginning of May, we have frequently 
warm showers, which, to shrubs of this description, are ex- 
tremely beneficial, and are always much better for vegetation 
than water, however well it may be artificiaily applied. ‘The 
reasons assigned for planting in August or September are, 
that they have made their shoots, and, if carefully done, will 
make fresh roots, and become tolerably established before 
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winter. At that season we have often genial showers, which 
to them is of the utmost importance. Experience proves 
these seasons to be the best for transplanting these plants ; 
and upon an extensive scale, and in exposed situations, we 
would advise the adoption of it. At the same time, circum- 
stances may warrant their removal at almost any day in the 
year. Evergreens are extremely fond of shelter and shade, 
and it is probably the want of these that is the principal cause 
of the failure of these plants, when removed at seasons when 
there is a long continuance of cutting winds without any rain. 
In our practice at Stratton Park we planted fifty thousand 
evergreens in one season, beginning in November and ending 
in February; the soil for the most part was of a strong clayey 
nature, and by no means favorable for plants in general, still 
the success here was complete, inasmuch as out of that num- 
ber not two hundred plants died. Most of the plants were 
brought a distance of twenty miles, and were from two to 
three feet high. We attribute the success in this instance to 
the shade which the plants enjoyed in summer, and the shelter 
during the first winter after planting; as they were planted 
partly in very old plantations and partly in young ones, in 
both cases well sheltered and shaded. Evergreens, particu- 
larly laurels, may be removed for particular purposes at almost 
any day in the year, provided that they are taken up with 
good balls, and shaded, sheltered, and frequently supplied 
with water over the head as well as at the roots. Evergreens, 
as well as deciduous trees, of any reasonable size, may be 
removed, by being carefully taken up with good balls, and 
immediately planted on the spot in strong baskets. In this 
way they may be sent to a great distance with safety. In 
planting them, the pit should be made sufficiently capacious 
to hold the ball still inclosed in the basket, the materials of 
which it is composed will soon decay, and instead of pre- 
venting the escape of the roots will considerably tend to their 
nourishment, as in a few months they will be converted into 
vegetable mould. It not unfrequently happens, that fine spe- 
cimens of evergreens, as well as deciduous shrubs, may be 
wanted for particular purposes, and at seasons when it might 
not be convenient to remove them in the ordinary way. To 
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meet such demands, it is well to have a stock of such plants 
as are peculiarly interesting either in their flowers or general 
habits in a portable state. At this season, therefore, ever- 
greens for this purpose should be potted into large pots, and 
those of greater ‘sizes planted into strong rough boxes, and 
plunged in the reserve-garden, or any convenient part of the 
shrubbery. When they are wanted, they can be taken up 
and plunged in such situations as their presence will decorate ; 
and if neatly plunged, will appear as if planted for years. It 
is impossible to urge sufficiently the necessity of having plants 
in a portable state, so much being capable of being done by 
adopting that method. A few fine specimens of plants, ca- 
pable of being removed at pleasure, will afford sufficient op- 
portunity of changing the character of a considerable sized 
garden as often as the proprietor chooses. 

The species of evergreens which are best calculated for 
removal at unusual seasons, are the common and Portugal 
laurel, 4ucuba, evergreen privit, Ihododendron, Daphne, 
hollies, yew, and laurestinus. The success of all planting 
depends a good deal upon the length of time the plants are 
out of the earth, and no doubt often on the size of the plant. 
For extensive plantations, or large shrubberies, the plants 
should be rather small than otherwise; but for smaller plan- 
tations, and where immediate effect is required, evergreen 
trees and shrubs of considerable size may be made use of, and 
if properly taken up, planted, and frequently watered during 
the first season after planting, their success will be complete. 


PLANTING BOX EDGINGS. 


This is a good time for making new plantations of box 
edgings, or for repairing such as may be in want of it. ‘The 
plants will succeed almost equally well whether rooted or put 
in as cuttings, by splitting the old plants mto small pieces, 
and planting them about two inches apart with a dibble. 
Rooted plants should be laid, and not dibbled, in order that 
the roots may be properly placed in the cround. 
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CUTTING BOX EDGINGS. 


Box edgings should now be cut where they require it, as 
all danger from frost will now be past, and the edgings may 
be put in proper order before the borders and walks are dressed 
up for the summer. In cutting these edgings, they should be 
done as neatly as possible, and be of an equal height and 
breadth throughout, and should not be allowed to exceed 
three inches in height and two in breadth at bottom, tapering 
upwards to a point. Nothing looks worse than misshapen 
box edging, particularly when allowed to attain a large size. 
The only real use of an edging of any kind is to separate the 
gravel of the walk from the mould in the border, and an 
edging of the above dimensions is sufficient for that purpose; 
larger ones only harbour vermin, and give the garden a neg- 
lected and careless appearance. 


GRAVEL WALKS. 


Gravel walks will now require to be regularly hoed, raked, 
weeded, and rolled, and kept in a neat and orderly manner 
during the summer. 


GRASS WALKS AND LAWNS. 


Grass walks and lawns will require to be regularly swept, 
rolled, and mown, from this time till November. 


SOWING HARDY ANNUALS. 


Annuals of this description may still be sown in the flower 
garden borders, where they are to remain to flower; and a 
few may be sown in the reserve garden, to be transplanted in 
May and June, to fill up vacancies where they occur. 


SOWING TENDER ANNUALS. 


Tender annuals should be sown again this month to suc- 
ceed those which were sown last month; about the middle of 
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the month will be a good time: however, if this were neg- 
lected to be done last month, let it now be done without delay. 
Those which were sown last month, or earlier in the season, 
will require to be forwarded by being pricked out, and after- 
wards shifted into larger pots as they advance, and a regular 
brisk heat kept up, either by renewing the linings or making 
up fresh hot-beds for them, so that they may sustain no check 
in their growth. It is a rule, which should never be lost sight 
of, that, in the growing of tender annuals, particularly such 
as balsams, cockscombs, and globe amaranthus, the nearer 
the plants are kept to the glass the better; by which means 
they will not become drawn up weak and flower in a pre- 
mature state. While the plants are in this state, let them 
have moderate supplies of water, with the chill taken off, as 
often as they may require it, all over-head, and let air be ad- 
mitted daily, in such quantities as the state of the weather 
will permit. As the plants advance in height, so as to touch 
the glass, let the frames be lifted up a few inches at a time ; 
and this practice should be followed as often as they may re- 
quire it. The soil in which tender annuals should be grown, 
should be as rich and light as possible; indeed, balsams and 
some others are brought to their greatest perfection in entirely 
rotten dung; good light mould, enriched with rotten dung, 
and frequently watered with liquid manure, will bring these 
plants to great perfection, if they be allowed sufficient pot- 
room, and regularly shifted. 


SOWING AND PRICKING OUT HALF-HARDY ANNUALS. 


Many half-hardy annuals may still be sown upon a slight 
hot-bed, and many of such as were sown last month may now, 
if the weather be mild, be planted out in the borders of the 
flower garden; the more tender sorts may be pricked out in a 
nursing-bed, covered with a frame and glasses. They will 
attain a good size, and be fit for final planting out by the end 
of the month or the beginning of May. The more tender 
kinds of these plants should be, when fit, pricked out singly 
into small pots, and kept in a little bottom-heat till the end 
of the month, when they may be planted out with safety: of 
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these are palma-christi, tobacco; zinnia, several species; In- 
dian corn, gourds, and some others. 


FLORISTS FLOWERS.—RANUNCULUSES AND ANEMONIES. 


The more valuable varieties of ranunculuses and anemonies 
will now be coming into bloom, and, if planted in beds, can 
be readily protected from the effects of cold cutting winds and 
frosts, which would be liable to injure them materially, by 
covering them with hoops and canvas. This covering should 
aiso be permitted to remain on them during the hours of 
strong sun-shine; which, if not prevented, would, after they 
come into flower, tend in a short time to bring on decay in 
the flowers. But, if they be screened from all these ocea- 
sionally, it will not only preserve the beauty of their flowers, 
but will continue them longer in bloom, 


HY ACINTHS, 


Hyacinths in beds will now be coming into perfection; the 
flower-stalks should be neatly supported with small sticks, to 
prevent their heavy heads of flowers from being broken. They 
will also require to be protected, as already directed for ranun- 
culuses and anemonies. 


CRITERION OF A FINE DOUBLE HYACINTH, 


Florists, by common consent, have established amongst 
themselves certain properties of which particular flowers should 
be possessed, with the view of rendering them select. The 
properties of a fine double hyacinth should, according to their 
criticism, have the stem tall, strong, and erect, supporting a 
number of large bells or distinct corollas, each bell supported 
by a short and strong foot-stalk, standing in a horizontal po- 
sition, so that the whole may have a compact pyramidal form 
with the crown or uppermost flower, and be perfectly erect. 
Each separate flower should be large, and completely double ; 
that is, well filled with broad bold petals, appearing to the 
eye rather convex than flat or hollow. The flowers should 
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occupy about one-half of the length of the stem. The colors 
should be clear and bright, of whatever colour they may be ; 
those which are of a strong bright colour are preferred. 


TULIPS. 


These will also now be coming into flower, and they should 
be supported, as they advance, with small neat sticks, and 
covered both from the bad effects of frost, heavy rains, winds, 
&c., as well as from the noon-day’s sun, which, if allowed to 
shine upon them for any length of time, would tend considerably 
to destroy the color and hasten the decay of the flower. 


CRITERION OF A FINE VARIEGATED LATE TULIP. 


Florists have agreed that a fine late tulip should have the 
stem strong, elastic, and erect, about thirty inches high above 
the surface of the bed. The flower should be large, consist- 
ing of six petals, which should proceed at first a little hori- 
zontally, and then turn upwards, forming almost a perfect cup, 
with a round bottom, rather widest at the top. The three 
outside petals should be rather larger than the three inside 
ones, and broader at their base. The petals should not be 
notched nor serrated, but perfectly entire at their edges. 
The top of each petal should be broad and well rounded. 
The ground color of the flower at the bottom should be clear 
yellow or white, and the rich colored stripes, which are the 
principal ornament of a fine tulip, should be regular, bold, 
and distinct on the margin, and terminate in finely-broken 
points, elegantly feathered or pencilled. The centre of each 
petal should contain one or more bold blotches or stripes, in- 
termixed with small portions of the original color, abruptly 
broken into many irregular obtuse points. It is the opinion 
of some florists, that the central stripes or blotches do not 
add to the beauty or elegance of the tulip, unless confined to 
a narrow stripe exactly down the centre, and that they should 
be perfectly free from any remains of the original color. 
Such flowers appear very beautiful and delicate, especially 
where they have a regular narrow feathering at the edge ; but 
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the greatest connoisseurs agree that it denotes the greatest 
merit where the tulip abounds with rich coloring, distributed 
in a distinct and regular manner throughout the flower, except 
at the bottom of the cup, where it should be a clear bright 


white or yellow, free from stain or tinge. 


AURICULAS, 


Auriculas will now be coming into bloom, and will require 
particular attention, that they may not be injured by dashing 
rains or cutting winds ; for this purpose, they should be pro- 
tected in frames, and covered with glasses occasionally, and 
placed so’that they may be the least exposed to the rays of 
the sun; or, if such a situation be not to be conveniently met 
with, they may be shaded with mats or canvas, from eight or 
nine in the morning till three or four in the afternoon, in sunny 
days, and at all times carefully protected from much wet, as 
the farinaceous matter upon the petals, which adds so much to 
the beauty of these flowers, will be much injured, if not entirely 
washed off, by rain. They will require to be carefully sup- 
plied with water at their roots during the period of their 
flowering, but not over-head, for the reason above stated. 
Those who are high in the fancy of this flower, have stages 
made on purpose for them, and so constructed, that the 
plants are at the same time protected from rains, wind, and 
too much sun-shine. 


CRITERION OF A FINE AURICULA, 


An auricula, to be of the first rank in the estimation of the 
florist, should have the flower-stem sufficiently tall to elevate 
the truss of bloom a little above the foliage, so that it may be 
seen to greater advantage; it should, at the same time, be 
elastic, upright, and strong. The foot-stalks of the flowers 
should be also strong, elastic, and of a length corresponding 
to the number and size of the pips, which should not be less 
than seven in number. The pip is composed of the tub, with 
its anthers and stamens, the eye, and the outer circle, con- 
taining the ground color, with its edge or margin. These 
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three should be all well proportioned, which wiil be the case 
if the diameter of the tub be one part, the eye three parts, 
and the whole pip six, or nearly so. Amateurs say that the 
pips should be round, but as this seldom happens, they con- 
tent themselves when they nearly exhibit that figure. The 
summits of the stamens ought to be large, bold, and fill the 
tub well; the latter should terminate rather above the eye, 
which should be smooth, round, and without cracks, of a fine 
white colour, and distinct from the ground colour: this should 
be equal on every side of the eye, whether it be in one uniform 
circle, or in bright patches, and should be bold and rich, 
perfectly distinct at the eye, and broken only at the outward 
part of the edging. A dark or black purple, or bright coffee 
colour, contrasts best with the eye; a bright pink or rich blue 
is pleasing; but that which would be most desirable, in this 
point, would be a glowing scarlet or deep crimson, if edged 
with bright green; but this they seldom expect. The prin- 
cipal cause of the variegation in this flower is the green margin, 
and, in proportion to the size of the ground colour, it should 
be about one-half. The dark grounds of these flowers are 
for the most part covered, less or more, with a white mealy 
or farinaceous powder, which florists consider as a natural 
provision to protect the flowers from the scorching effects of 
the rays of the sun; white, of all colours, being the greatest 
non-conductor of heat. 


CARNATIONS. 


Carnations potted last month, should be supplied with 
water as they may require, and the pots kept clear of weds. 
The plants should also be protected from heavy ra’.s and 
cold cutting winds, by being occasionally covered with canvas 
supported on hoops, or kept in frames, and in bad weather 
covered with lights. If the pots be plunged in ashes, or de- 
cayed tanner’s bark, the plants will require less water, as 
evaporation will proceed less rapidly than if the pots stood 
exposed on all sides 
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PROPAGATING HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


Herbaceous plants may now be propagated by being divided 
at the roots; indeed, at this time, this is necessary, to a cer- 
tain extent, to all of these plants. If they be left undivided, 
or not otherwise reduced in size, they will transgress the bounds 
prescribed for them, and some rapid growing sorts will over- 
run some of those that are of less rapid growth. Plants of 
this description, like all other plants, exhaust the soil upon 
which they grow, and in time, the spot where the plant was 
originally planted, will cease to support it. As they decay in 
the centre, they will extend themselves in circumference, and 
become unsightly, and will not produce their flowers so fine, 
nor yet in such abundance, as if frequently transplanted. In 
digging and dressing the flower borders, this should be at- 
tended to; and, as the operation proceeds, the plants shoula 
be reduced to a moderate size, and the parts taken off, planted 
out either in the reserve garden, or to fill wp any vacancies in 
the borders, or to extend them if desired. Where they may 
not be wanted for any of these purposes, they should be 
planted out in the woods in favorable situations, so as to be 
seen from the walks or drives; and when established there, 
cannot fail to produce a pleasing effect, which is produced at 
a trifling expense. 


PLANTING DAHLIAS. 


towards the middle of the month, dahlia roots may be 
planted in the flower garden borders, where they are to remain 
to perfect their flowers. As the varieties, and consequently 
the colours of these plants are now numerous, some taste is 
necessary in the arrangement of them at planting, so that a 
pleasing harmony of colours may be produced. Some culti- 
vators plant them in rows by the side of walks or borders, and 
this is probably the best method when a collection is planted 
for the purpose of proving the varieties; and it will have an — 
interesting effect when in bloom, provided the colours follow 
each other in tasteful gradation. But to produce a general 
effect, they should either be planted promiscuously through 
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the flower garden singly, or in groups, in number and size 
proportionate to the magnitude of the garden. In either case, 
attention should be paid to a proper mixture of colours. Mr. 
Sabine, in Hort. Trans. says, ‘‘ Dahlias look best in a large 
mass, unmixed with other plants. In this plan of growing 
them, some nicety is required in the due distribution of the 
sorts, so as to have a proper and good mixture of colours; 
and particular care is necessary to keep the tallest plants 
either in the centre or at the back of the clump, accordingly as 
it is designed to be viewed from one side only, or on all sides, 
and to place the whole so that there shall be no unevenness 
in the general shape of the entire mass, arising from the irre- 
gular arrangement of the individual plants according to their 
respective heights. The roots should be planted about three 
feet from each other every way. This distance will keep each 
sufficiently distinct, and yet so united, that the whole clump 
will have the appearance of an unbroken wood or forest of 
dahlias.” He also admits that they may be planted in lines by 
the sides of walks, for the purpose of forming avenues with a 
good effect. 

Dahlias are impatient of much cold, and the first frosts of 
autumn destroy them for a season, often while in their prime, 
being natives of Mexico, whence they were introduced into 
Europe in 1789. The first plants which were introduced 
were lost, and in 1804 they were a second time imported by 
Lady Holland, and first cultivated in her ladyship’s garden at 
Kensington. ‘To obviate this, or rather to elongate their pe- 
riod of flowering, has occupied the attention of gardeners for 
some years. No doubt, soil and situation are favorable in 
some instances, and their season of blooming will be from the 
beginning of June till November; but by far the more ge- 
neral time of their flowering does not begin before the end of 
July, and often the middle of August. 

Cultivators have justly endeavoured to bring them into flower 
at as early a period as possible; and this being once attained, 
they will continue to flower till destroyed by the frost. For 
this purpose, they plant the roots in large pots in March and 
April, and place them in any hot-house at work, on the floor, 
paths, or indeed almost in any situation of it. When the 
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plants have attained the height of nine or twelve inches, which 
will soon be the case, they are placed in a colder situation, 
and so gradually hardened, that by the end of April or the 
beginning of May, they are fit to plant out, where they are 
to remain to flower. 

At this planting out, they are carefully turned out of the 
pots, without disturbing their roots but as little as possible, and 
planted into the natural ground, 

Dahlias will grow and prosper well in almost any soil, al- 
though a light sandy loam or soft sandy soil that is not rich, 
will produce the most handsome plants. In strong rich soils 
they are apt to grow too rambling and gross, and in such cases 
produce fewer flowers, and such flowers are much later in the 
season of appearing. 

It is desirable to have the plants small, and to effect this, 
some cultivators have succeeded by growing them in large 
pots, boxes, and tubs; others, to effect the same end, have 
beaten the ground, while moist, round where the roots are 
planted, so as to render it as solid as possible, and impe- 
netrable to the roots; others have adopted a species of train- 
ing, which they commence when the plants are about two 
feet high, by bending the shoots down to within three inches 
of the ground, where they are held by hooked pegs; and as 
they advance in growth they are pegged down, so that when 
in flower they may be of any height required. This is only 
practicable where they are grown in clumps or masses, and 
the shoots so managed that the bare stems may be covered as 
much as possible. 

As the shoots of such as are allowed to grow upright ad- 
vance, they should be carefully and regularly supported with 
neat sticks, and fastened to them as they advance; for their 
growth being rapid, and their whole frame tender, are liable 
to be broken by wind, heavy rains, and many other accidents. 


PROPAGATING DAHLIAS. 


We may attribute the great variety of these plants, as well 
as their appearing in almost every cottage garden, as much to 
the facility of their propagation as to the real merits of their 
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flowers. Few plants are more readily propagated, by al- 
most every mode, than the dahlia. By seeds they are in- 
creased, both in number and variety, with the greatest ease. 
The seeds ripen with us in most seasons; each flower pro- 
ducing, as is the case with most plants of the class Syngenesia, 
a number of perfect seeds. 

The seeds are collected in September, by which time, in 
most seasons, many of them will be ripe. ‘The preference 
should be given to seeds from dwarf plants, where the object 
is not to have varieties of the taller sorts; and seeds from 
semi-double flowers are more likely to produce double varieties 
than those of single ones. Opinions have been offered, that 
seeds from such florets of the disc which may have altered their 
form, may be more apt to produce double flowers, than such 
as may have retained their original form. 

The seeds should be sown by the first of April upon a 
slight hot-bed, and when up, and sufficiently strong, potted 
into small pots, where they should remain in a gentle heat 
till the first of May, when they may be gradually hardened by 
exposure, to be fit for planting out in the open ground by 
the end of that month, where many of them will produce their 
flowers the same season. Those which may then be judged 
of sufficient merit, may be taken up in autumn, and the less 
valuable thrown away. 

By cuttings of the young shoots, dahlias may be propagated 
freely, and by this means produce tubers and flowers the 
same year. By dividing the roots, they may also be propa- 
gated; and this operation will be safest performed after the 
roots have been potted and in a brisk heat for a few days. 
When vegetation becomes excited, the rudiments of the young 
shoots will be observed bursting through the crown of the 
roots; at such time, with a knife, divide the roots into as many 
parts as convenient, without injuring the tubers; each piece 
having a bud or young shoot springing from its crown, will 
be a perfect plant, and may be either repotted or planted out 
in the open ground. 

By grafling: dahlias may be propagated by this operation 
as well as most strong-growing herbaceous plants having solid 
stems; although this species of propagation be new with us, 
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it has been long practised on the continent. The operation 
is thus detailed by a correspondent in the Hort. Trans. :— 
«“ The cutting intended for the graft should be strong and 
short-jointed, having on it two or more joints or buds. It 
must also be procured as soon in the season as possible ; 
when obtained, select a good tuber of a single sort, taking 
especial care that it has no eyes: with a sharp knife, (for a 
dull edge would mangle the fleshy root, make it jagged, and so 
prevent a complete adhesion,) cut off a slice from the upper 
part of the root, making at the bottom of the part so cut a 
a ledge whereon to rest the graft. This is recommended be- 
cause you cannot tongue the graft as you do a wood-shoot, 
and the ledge is useful in keeping the cutting fixed in its place 
while you tie it. Next cut the scion sloping, to fit, and cut 
it so that a joint may be at the bottom of it to rest on the 
aforesaid ledge: a union may be effected without the ledge, 
providing the graft can be well fixed to the tuber, but the 
work will not then be so neat. It is of advantage, although 
not absolutely necessary, that a joint should be at the bottom 
of a scion, for the scion will occasionally put forth new roots 
from that lower joint: the stem is formed from the upper 
joint. I therefore,” he adds, ‘ procure the cuttings with the 
two lower joints as near together as possible. After the graft 
has been tied, a piece of fine clay, such as is used for common 
grafting, must be placed round it; then pot the root in fine 
mould, in a pot of such a size as will bury the graft half-way 
in the mould; place the pot on a little héat in front of a cu- 
cumber or melon-bed. A striking-glass may be placed over 
the whole, or not, with little difference of effect. In about 
three weeks, the root should be shifted into a larger pot, if it 
be too soon to plant it in the border, which will probably be 
the case ; for, supposing the work was begun in March, the 
plant cannot go out till the end of May, so that the shifting 
will be essential to promote its growth till the proper season 


of planting out arrive.” 
PLANTING OUT CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


The different varieties of Chrysanthemum Indicum, since 
their general introduction into our flower gardens, have added 
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a degree of splendor to that department, and that at a season 
when few other plants are in flower. They are highly prized by 
the Chinese, who are supposed to be in possession of upwards of 
fifty varieties of this plant. ‘To the Horticultural Society we are 
principally indebted for many of the most splendid varieties 
with which our gardens are decorated. ‘This plant early at- 
tracted the notice of that society, who have spared no trouble 
to bring together nearly forty pretty distinct varieties. The 
facility with which it is propagated, and being a plant almost 
sufficiently hardy to stand our winters with little protection, 
renders it the more valuable, as every one who is in possession 
of a small garden may indulge in the cultivation of it. At this 
time, plants originated from cuttings the preceding season 
should be shifted into larger pots, preparatory to their being 
placed in their summer situation; and such plants as may be of 
greater age should be also shifted at this time. The superabun- 
dant plants, or the earlier flowering kinds, may now be planted 
out in the open ground; many of them in favorable situations 
will flower in the open borders, and most of the varieties will 
flower, if trained to a southern wall. In such a way they 
have a handsome appearance, and in this way they have been 
successfully cultivated in the Chiswick garden. Where the 
intention is to reserve them for the green-house, conservatory, 
or drawing-room, in the months of November and December, 
when few other plants are in flower, they should now, when 
shifted, be plunged in finely-sifted coal-ashes in a warm and 
dry situation, where, during summer, they will only require to 
be neatly supported with sticks, accordingly as they extend in 
size, and be liberally supplied with water at their roots. Their 
flower-buds will here form in October, when they should be 
taken into a green-house, or other similar shelter, before the 
evenings become frosty, where they will perfect their flowers, 
so as to be fit to be removed to decorate the conservatory or 
drawing-room, By this mode of culture the plants will be- 
come large, and although profusely covered with flowers, may 
not be so convenient for the latter purpose, as if they were 
smaller. Cultivators, therefore, vary their modes of growing 
them, to suit the purpose for which they may be intended ; 
and as this plant is of docile habits and rapid growth, a va- 
riety of ways have been tried to produce bloom upon small 
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plants. The Chinese, who are particularly fond of this plant, 
manage to flower them in a much smaller state, and in smaller 
pots than we are in the habit of seeing them. To attain this, 
they propagate them from cuttings, which they take off in May, 
and when rooted, pot them into small pots, in which they 
flower the following autumn. By this method, they manage 
to produce plants clothed with foliage, from the pot up to the 
flowers, which they have of a large size, by not allowing more 
than from three to five to remain on each plant. In this, and 
a liberal application of liquid manure, consist the whole of 
their culture. 

We have observed in some of the London nurseries, a plan 
adopted which has the result of producing neat little plants 
with plenty of bloom, which in itself is as simple and com- 
plete as that of the Chinese; but the plants are not all so 
handsome as those by the preceding method. For this pur- 
pose, the plants are plunged out in the open borders where 
they are fully exposed to the sun, and continue to grow till 
the beginning of September, when the shoots that have shown 
flower-buds are bent down, and laid in the common manner 
into pots, of the sizes called large sixties or small forty-eights, 
where in a short time the shoots send out roots at the part 
laid in the small pots; and when these roots are sufficiently 
formed to support the young plant, they are disengaged from 
the parent, and after being tied up and cleaned, are removed 
into frames or pits, where they are shaded for a few days, and 
attended to with water, &c. They soon establish themselves, 
and perfect their flowers, when they are removed into the 
green-house or drawing-room. Such plants are from a foot 
to eighteen inches high, and produce from four to six fully 
perfected flowers. The buds which have naturally been formed 
are not all allowed to remain on, but, like the Chinese gar- 
deners, they take them off, leaving only three, four, five, or 
six, accordingly as the plant may have rooted. 

Liquid manure is given occasionally, to enable the plant to 
perfect fully its flowers. 

Chrysanthemums planted out in the open borders, do not 
require to be ever taken up, unless the soil and situation be 
damp and uncongenial ; and, in such cases, it is better to pro- 
pagate annually by cuttings, for stock for future use, than to 
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hazard their surviving the winter. In dry and favorable situ- 
ations the hardier sorts will stand our ordinary winters, with a 
slight covering of dry litter, coal-ashes, or such like, placed 
over them in the beginning of December, and removed by the 
beginning of March. 

Chrysanthemums do not readily come into flower by arti- 
ficial means, like many other plants, neither do they withstand 
any degree of frost. The only means, therefore, we have of 
prolonging their season of flowering, is by protecting them 
under glass. They will, if kept free of damp, continue to 
flower till Christmas. Neither do they perfect seeds with us, 
otherwise their varieties would soon become as numerous as 
that of the dahlia, and other popular flowers. 


PLANTING LOBELIAS. 


The whole family of Lobelia are peculiarly interesting, 
although the majority of them are plants of humble growth. 
The species most generally cultivated as flower garden plants 
are L. cardinalis, L. fulgens, L. splendens, and L. siphi- 
litica. The first of these has long been an esteemed flower 
in our gardens; the second and third species are of modern 
introduction, but the splendor of their flowers has entitled 
them to a place in almost every garden; the last species is 
rather an old inhabitant of our gardens, and differs from 
the others in having blue flowers. The whole family are very 
readily propagated either by seeds, suckers, or cuttings, 
The seeds should be sown in pots soon after they are ripe, 
and as they are very minute, should not be covered with mould. 
The mould in which all the species, particularly the kinds 
above-mentioned, succeed best, is peat or bog-mould. Before 
the seeds vegetate, and while the plants are young, they re- 
quire to be kept moderately damp; but after the plants have 
attained a considerable size, they cannot then be over-watered. 
Indeed, they may be grown on the margin of a pond or river 
to great perfection; and in such situations, when immersed 
under water, they are found to stand our winters, whereas, 
if left unprotected when planted in the flower borders, they 
generally perish. 
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The season of propagating them by suckers, begins about 
the first of October, that is, immediately after the plants have 
done flowering; at which time they send up from the old 
roots a great many suckers. These young plants being taken 
off, are potted into small pots, and preserved under frames 
till the spring, when they are planted out, where they are to 


remain to flower. We have often practised the following © 


mode of protecting and propagating these splendid plants. In 
autumn, before the first approach of frost, the old plants are 
taken up, with a considerable portion of the surrounding mould 
attached to them, together with all the suckers or young plants. 
These are carried into an open shed, and placed upon shelves, 
where during the winter they are kept sufficiently moist by occa- 
sional waterings, so as to keep the plants alive; but care must 
be taken that they become not either too dry nor too moist. 
During frost, they are protected sufficiently by being covered 
with mats and straw. In spring they are taken out, and the 
young suckers taken off and potted into large sixties, and 
placed in a cold frame; here they remain until fit for planting 
out. When it is not convenient to pot the whole stock of 
them, they may remain in the shade, and be occasionally wa- 
tered and kept clear of damp, until the proper season for their 
being separated and planted out. The shelves in this shed 
were fitted up similarly to the shelves in Oldacre’s mushroom- 
house, and fronted the south. The roof being slated, it was 
perfectly free of damp. In this way we preserved many plants 
which would not stand our winters without some protection. 
Mr. Sabine, in the London Hort. Soc., Vol. II. p. 400, 
details the practice of Mr. Hedges, late gardener to Lord 
Mansfield, at Caen Wood, who managed to cultivate _the 
Lobelia fulgens in a way which produced plants and flowers 


-_ 


of an astonishing size and splendor. ‘* In October he takes — 
off the suckers from the old plants in the usual way, and puts . 


them into small pots, one in each pot, and keeps them in a 
cold frame till the middle of January. He then removes them 
into a cucumber-frame, where the heat is kept up to 65° of 
Fahrenheit’s scale, by linings of hot dung. A pine succession- 
stove of the same temperature, will equally suit them. In the 
middle of February they are shifted into pots a size larger, 
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and at the end of March or beginning of April they are again 
moved into larger pots, and in the middle of May they are a 
third time shifted; the pots to be used for this last shifting 
are twelves. As soon as the plants are well rooted, after the 
last removal, they are carried into a peach-house or green- 
house, in which they continue till they flower, and are hardy 
enough to bear the open air. When they are preparing to 
throw up their flowering stems, and during their growth, it is 
necessary that they be kept very moist, which is effected by 
putting pans under the pots, and keeping them constantly 
filled with water. ‘The plants so managed begin to flower early 
in July, and the spikes continue to grow and are covered with 
flowers through the autumn. The compost used in the pots 
is formed of equal parts of brown or yellow loam, and of leaf 
or bog-mould; to which is added sand, equal to one-fourth of 
the previous composition, the whole being well incorporated.” 
A plant cultivated in the above manner was exhibited to the 
society, which attracted universal notice; and another, which 
was grown in the Caen Wood garden, measured nearly six 
inches in circumference at the base of the stem, and the height 
of the centre spike of flowers was five feet and a half. 

The hardy Zobelias naturally throw up but one spike of 
flowers, but if this spike be stopped while young, a number 
will issue from the root; and although they seldom attain so 
_ great a height, are much more elegant in their appearance, 
and seem more vigorous, and produce a greater number of 
flowers. Lobelias, in the flower borders, are often consider- 
ably checked in their growth in dry seasons: whether they be 
cultivated in pots or planted out, it is material that they be 
abundantly supplied with water. 
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PLANTING EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 


Evergreens of all kinds may be planted any time during 
this month with success. If the weather be not showery, 
it will be necessary to water them both at their roots, and 
also over their heads, two or three times a week, with the 
garden-engine; and if the ground above their roots be co- 
vered with long littery dung, or other similar matter, to resist 
the drought, a great saving of watering will be attained. 
The shoots and leaves should never be allowed to become dry 
or parched either by the sharp winds, which we often have at 
this season, or powerful sunshine, which would be equally 
injurious to them at this period, when they have not yet struck 
root into the ground. Water is the principal food of plants; 
and if bountifully supplied to newly-planted trees, will greatly 
assist them in their re-establishment. 


SOWING HARDY ANNUALS, 


All kinds of hardy annuals may still be sown, both where it 
is intended that they are to remain to flower, and also on 
beds in the reserve garden, to be afterwards transplanted into 
the flower borders. 

Those which were sown in March and April, should now 
be thinned, where they may have been too thickly sown, to a 
moderate and regular distance, according to the size and habit 
of growth of the plants. If the weather be showery, take 
advantage of it for this purpose, but if the weather be dry, let 
them be moderately watered after thinning, to settle the mould 
round the roots of the remaining plants, and forward their 
growth. 

Those annuals which are of climbing habits, should be pro- 
vided with supports to which to attach themselves, when they 
stand singly in the borders of the flower garden. Such sup- 
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ports may be made of wire-work in the form of cones, pyra- 
mids, &c., and of heights suited to the plants intended to cover 
them, or branches of trees may be made use of, to which such 
plants as do not naturally attach themselves should be trained. 
Those which are not of climbing habits, but which from their 
slender growth require support, should be trained to neat 
sticks or pieces of strong wire; which latter, if painted green, 
and annually collected in autumn and placed in the tool-house, 
will last for many years. For small and slender plants they 
are admirably suited, as they are sufficiently strong to support 
the plants, while from their size and colour they are not rea- 
dily seen. 


PLANTING HARDY ANNUALS. 


Hardy annuals should now be transplanted from the beds 
upon which they were sown last month into the borders of 
the flower garden, where they are to remain to perfect their 
flowers. Take advantage of a showery day for this opera- 
tion, or if not, let them be frequently watered, until they 
have taken fresh root. 


SOWING TENDER ANNUALS, 


Tender annuals for a succession to those already raised, 
may be sown by the beginning of this month. Of these, the 
principal are balsams, globe amaranthus, and cockscombs, 
which will prolong the season of those flowers by coming into 
bloom when those already sown are decaying. 


MANAGEMENT OF TENDER ANNUALS. 


Tender annuals, sown in March or the beginning of April, 
will now have attained a considerable size; and to have them 
in perfection, they will require repeated shifting into pots, 
increasing also in size. In shifting them from one pot to 
another, care should be taken not to break the balls or injure 
their roots, as any check to them will be apt to start them 
into flower in a premature state. They should be kept in a 
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steady temperature of 60° to 65°, and plentifully supplied with 
water, and placed as near the glass in the frames as possible, 
to prevent them from being drawn up slender. The mould in 
which they should be planted should be light, and of the 
richest nature. The dung of an old cucumber-bed reduced to 
mould, so as to pass freely through a coarse sieve, and having 
lain for twelve months at least fully exposed to the action of 
the weather, and repeatedly turned, will of itself be sufficient 
to grow tender annuals in, until they have attained nearly 
their full size, at which time they should be shifted, for the 
last time, into full-sized pots ; and to such rotten dung should 
be added one-third of rich maiden loam, which will afford ad- 
ditional support to the plants during their flowering state, and 
will tend to cause them not only to bloom stronger, but also to 
retain their flower much longer. During their whole growth, 
they should be frequently watered with liquid manure at their 
roots, and allowed plenty of room in the frames, so that they 
may branch fully out on all sides. As these plants are of 
short duration, it is necessary to have successional crops 
coming on; and, in order to have a constant supply, it will be 
necessary to sow in February, March, April, May, and June: 
each sowing to be in pots; and as soon as the plants are 
making their rough leaves, they should be potted into pots of 
the size called small sixties, and placed into a hot-bed, on a 
stratum of saw-dust or rotten tan, as near the glass as may be 
judged safe at that early period. When the plants have made 
some progress, and nearly filled the pots with their roots, they 
should be carefully shifted into small forty-eights, and again 
placed near the glass in the frames, and a brisk growing heat 
kept up to them. In this way they should be kept growing 
until their final shifting into pots of sizes corresponding to 
the respective size of the different species of plants cultivated ; 
balsams requiring pots ten or twelve inches in diameter; cocks- 
combs, pots eight or nine inches, &c. During their whole 
culture, air should be freely admitted to them when the weather 
will permit of it; and as the plants advance in height too near 
the glass, the frames should be lifted up. 
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TRANSPLANT SEEDLING PERENNIAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 


Perennial and biennial seeds sown last month, or in March, 
will now be ready to transplant or prick out into nursery-beds 
in the reserve flower garden, there to attain sufficient strength 
to fit them for being finally planted out for good. The most 
convenient mode of cultivating these, is to prick them out in 
beds four feet wide, and place the plants about six inches 
apart each way. After they are planted, they should be shaded 
both from drying winds and powerful sun-shine, and liberally 
supplied with water as they may require it. These are to re- 
main here till autumn, when they may be planted out in the 
flower borders. 


SOWING BIENNIAL AND PERENNIAL FLOWER SEEDS. 


Such of these seeds as were not sown before, should be 
sown as early this month as convenient, that they may attain 
a sufficient size to be planted out early in autumn. 


PROPAGATING HERBACEOUS PLANTS BY CUTTINGS. 


Many of the more delicate herbaceous plants are propagated 
by cuttings of the young shoots, particularly those sorts that 
are not readily increased by dividing their roots; as these 
plants advance, their propagation should be attended to. A 
shaded situation in the reserve garden will be found the most 
convenient place for this purpose. When the operation of 
propagation is to be carried to a considerable extent, narrow 
beds should be prepared for the purpose, of light sandy peat, 
or light sandy loam, and some of pure white sand, to the 
depth of from three to nine inches, according to the size of the 
cuttings to be used. ‘These beds should be of the breadth of 
the garden hand-glasses, which should be placed over them as 
soon as the cuttings are planted, and kept carefully shaded 
until they have all struck root; when they may be either 
planted out into nursery-beds, or otherwise, according to 
circumstances. 
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PROPAGATING HERBACEOUS PLANTS BY DIVIDING 
THEIR ROOTS. 


Many of the more rare herbaceous plants, which do not 
readily perfect seeds in this country, or are short-lived with us, 
may be prolonged by dividing their roots, either by making 
cuttings of the stronger roots of some species, or by dividing 
the roots, having a portion of their crowns or the rudiments 
of the stalks attached to them. In either case, they should be 
carefully separated and planted in a bed prepared as above 
for cuttings, and covered with a hand-glass until they hay 
taken root. " 


FLORISTS FLOWERS.—CARNATIONS IN POTS, 


As the stalks of the carnations in pots advance, they should 
be neatly and securely supported, by being tied to neat sticks, 
or wire rods, to prevent their flower-stem from being broken. 
The mould in the pots should be occasionally stirred upon the 
surface, and part of it removed, and a fresh surfacing of 
mould applied. ‘They should be regularly supplied with water 
every evening; and where it is intended to have a few fine 
large flowers, all those which issue from the side-stalks should 
be displaced. The plants should be shaded from the full sun 
either with mats, or placed in a situation sufficiently shaded, 
but by no means under the shade or drip of trees. 


CARNATIONS IN THE FLOWER BORDERS. 


As the flower-stalks advance, they should be supported with 
neat sticks, to prevent their being broken, and the surface 
often stirred up with the hoe and rake round them, which will 
encourage the production of strong grass, and afford additional 
strength to the flower-stems. In dry weather, they should be 
occasionally watered, according to the state of the weather. 
Some recommend thinning out the flower-buds of the border 
carnations, with a view to have the remaining ones finer; but 
if the ground has been properly made for them, and if they 
_be at this time frequently watered, we see little reason for this 
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operation. The plants, if strong, and if the border has been 
well made, and watered in dry weather, will produce abundance 
of good flowers, and for a long period. 


PINKS IN BEDS. 


The finer pinks in beds will require to be refreshed with 
water in dry weather, and have their flower-stems neatly tied 
up as they advance. ‘Those who are ambitious of fine flowers, 
seldom allow more than two or three flowers to remain-upon 
each stalk. The surface of the beds should be frequently 
stirred up; and if it should sink, so as to leave the plants ex- 
posed to the drought, a little fresh mould should be laid upon 
the surface, which will greatly strengthen the plants. 


AURICULAS IN POTS. 


The fine auricula plants in pots, which will now have done 
flowering, should be removed from the stage, or out of the 
frame where they perfected their flowers, and be placed upon 
a dry airy spot, where they may enjoy the morning sun only 
till nine or ten o'clock. In such a situation they should re- 
main till the middle of September. 

During summer, the pots, and the ground on which they 
stand, should be kept clear of weeds, and all decayed leaves 
taken off as they appear. Where offsets are strong, they may 
be now disengaged from the parent plant, and planted in a 
shaded border till September, when they should be taken up 
and potted. 

Let the plants in pots be supplied once a day with water in 
dry weather, and also care be taken that they be not injured 
by too much wet, particularly in wet seasons, or towards the 
end of summer; for although the auricula requires a consider- 
able portion of water during summer, still it is impatient of 
too much moisture both in autumn and spring. 
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POLYANTHUSES IN POTS. 


The directions given for auriculas are also applicable to 
polyanthuses ; they are much seldomer found in pots, generally 
succeeding perfectly when planted out in a shady border. 


HYACINTHS IN BEDS. 


The hyacinths which may still be in flower, should be pro- 
tected, by being covered as directed last month, and those 
which are past flowering should be taken up. But this should 
not be done until the leaves become withered and yellow, and 
begin to decay. A dry day should be chosen for taking up 
those roots; and as they are taken up they should be placed 
upon mats, or some dry clean place, to dry and harden. In 
the course of a fortnight they will be fit to be cleaned and 
laid by till their season of planting comes on. 


TAKING UP BULBS WHICH ARE NOW PAST FLOWERING. 


As the bulbous-rooted plants first planted will now have 
finished flowering, and their leaves beginning to decay, they 
should be carefully taken up, and stored in a dry airy room 
until the season of planting arrives. It is not necessary that 
all bulbous-rooted plants be thus taken annually up, but it is 
necessary for all the finer sorts, in order that the roots may be 
examined and the offsets or young roots removed, which is the 
mode by which these plants propagate themselves. Besides, 
the bulbs being taken up and kept in a dry place, have thereby 
a respite from action, which respite can be lengthened at the 
pleasure of the cultivator. Bulbs so treated are supposed to 
flower stronger than if they were left altogether in the ground. 
Whether this be the case or not, it is an important feature in 
their cultivation to take them up annually, and the less valu- 
able ones in ,two, three, or four years, according to circum- 
stances, that their offsets may be taken off for increasing the 
stock, as well as preventing an unnecessary number of plants 
from springing from the same centre, and thereby becoming 
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so weak that the flowers, though numerous, would be good 
for nothing. 


TRAINING AND SUPPORTING PLANTS. 


-Climbing-plants and shrubs should be regularly and neatly 
nailed or tied to the walls, pales, or supports upon which they 
are to be trained ; and all herbaceous and annual plants should 
also be supported where they require it. Nothing looks so 
slovenly as to see plants rambling into confusion, or blown 
about and broken by high winds or heavy rains. The pruning- 
knife should be freely used in the arrangement or disposal of 
them, and such branches as may be broken or injured, as well 
as a portion of them where they grow too thick, should be 
removed. In supporting plants in the flower borders, much 
ingenuity may be displayed by selecting supports suited to the 
habits of the plants. The rambling growing kinds may be 
judiciously supported by using branches of trees with many 
twigs upon them; and the more crooked and rustic branches 
of oak, or other rugged growing trees, either with the bark left 
on or taken off, will form excellent conductors for sweet peas, 
convolvuluses, and such like rapid growing plants, and to such 
the plants will naturally affix themselves sooner, and more 
firmly, than to bare poles or finely-painted sticks, which have 
little of that natural appearance which should harmonize in 
all parts of the flower garden. Whatever conductors or sup- 
ports are used, care should be taken to hide them as much as 
possible ; and in tying them to their supports, it should be 
done so as to leave the plant in its natural form as much as 
possible. This cannot ever be well done, if the plants be once 
allowed to attain too great a size orage. The supports should 
be placed to them before they really want them, and as the 
plants advance in growth be neatly and securely trained to 
them. From the want of sufficient attention being paid to the 
proper management of flower-garden plants, as far as respects 
training and supporting, arises that want of order and neat- 
ness which we always see when this is not scrupulously at- 
tended to; and if that attention be not paid at an early pe- 
riod of the season, it cannot be afterwards corrected. 
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Climbing and creeping-plants, from their profusion of 
blossom and their utility in covering disagreeable objects, as 
well as the assistance which they afford us in producing some- 
thing of picturesque or natural appearances in gardens and 
shrubberies, are often too much excluded from our gardens, 
in consequence of the great confusion into which they are 
too often allowed to run, from a want of training and support 
while young; whereas, when properly attended to, they even 
of themselves give a degree of well-kept appearance to the 
other parts of the grounds, producing pleasing associations and 
affording both shelter and shade. 

Such plants as are planted against walls or espaliers, should 
be now examined, and their young shoots nailed or fastened to 
the wall or trellis. When the object is to obtain a thick mass ot 
foliage, the leading or strongest shoots only should be nailed in, 
and the lateral and weaker branches allowed to remain in their 
natural position; but when a profusion of bloom is desired, 
and such is the case generally, particularly with rare or deli- 
cate plants, pruning to a certain extent must be attended to. 
Here, as in all other cases relating to pruning, a judgment 
must be formed of what wood is likely to produce flowers and 
what is not; as much of the former must be laid in as can be 
without confusion or crowding one another, and a supply only 
of the latter to fill the naked parts of the wall or espalier, 
and to provide a supply for the following season of such wood 
as will, in its turn, produce flowers also. 
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JUNE. 


CARE OF NEWLY-PLANTED SHRUBS AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


All newly-planted shrubs and ornamental trees should be 
frequently and liberally supplied with water both at their roots 
and also over their heads, with the garden-engine. The ground 
round their roots should be mulched with long littery dung, 
straw, or such like matter, to prevent the drought from their 
roots. Those which are of a large size, and are liable to be 
blown about by the wind, should be frequently gone over and 
the ground regulated round their stems, and all such as require 
it should be supported with stakes. 


TRANSPLANTING HARDY AND HALF-HARDY ANNUALS. 


All sorts of hardy annuals may now be planted out, where they 
are to remain in the flower garden borders, taking advantage 
of cloudy or showery days. All sorts of half-hardy annuals, 
and many tender annuals, may now also be planted out; the half- 
hardy ones from the beds, pots, or -boxes in which they were 
sown, and the more tender from the pots into which they have 
been potted, and have hitherto been growing. As soon as 
planted out, they should be watered and shaded until they 
have struck fresh root into their borders, after which they will 
only require to be supported with sticks for the season. An- 
nuals of considerable size may be safely transplanted, either 
where they may have come up too thick, er where it is neces- 
sary, from other causes, to remove them to fill situations in 
want of them, or to pot for particular purposes. In removing 
them, let them be taken up with as good balls as possible; 
and if not done in showery weather, let them be well shaded 
and watered. All patches of hardy annuals, which may have 
come up too thick, if they be not wanted for transplanting, let 
them be thinned out, so that each plant may have room to 
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grow to its full size. Most kinds of hardy annuals may still 
be sown to come into flower in autumn. 


TENDER ANNUALS. 


The tender annuals, now nearly full grown, should be re- 
moved from the frames in which they hitherto have been grow- 
ing, and placed in the green-house, which will be by this time 
cleared of most of the plants usually kept there, and which 
may be kept gay all summer by being kept filled with annuals. 
There also they will increase in size, and be at all times ready 
to be removed into the drawing-room, or wherever they may 
be wanted; or, they may be placed in the open air, in situ- 
ations perfectly sheltered both from high winds and heavy 
rains. 

Such as are still in frames, and intended to succeed those 
now in flower, should be allowed plenty of air during the day, 
and also an abundant supply of water at their roots once 
every day at least. 


PROPAGATING FLOWER GARDEN PLANTS BY CUTTINGS. 


Such herbaceous plants as are either rare or valuable, or 
of such as it is desirable to have a great stock, may be now 
successfully propagated by cuttings of the lateral shoots of 
their stems, planted in fine sand, either in pots, boxes, orin 
a border prepared for the purpose, ever which should be 
placed hand or bell-glasses, for the exclusion of air, until such 
time as they have began to make roots, when the glasses should 
be removed gradually. During the time the cuttings are 
without roots, they should be shaded daily and watered spa- 
ringly; when of sufficient strength, they should be trans- 
planted into nursing-beds or potted into small pots, in which 
they are to stand all winter. 


TAKING UP BULBS. 


As the bulbous-rooted plants, such as tulips, hyacinths, 
polyanthuses, narcissuses, anemonies, ranunculuses, &c. have 
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finished flowering, they should be taken up, and when dried, 
placed in the root-room, or in some dry airy house, each sort kept 
separate until the season of planting arrives. Dry days should 
be selected for taking them up; and when that is done, they 
should be laid upon mats thinly to dry, in a shaded situation, 
that the process of drying may go on slowly and gradually. 
When they are perfectly dry, they should be well cleaned, all 
the large roots separated from the small ones or offsets, and 
each sort carefully labeled. Jonquils should not be taken 
up every season like other bulbs, as they are found not to 
flower so well the first season after planting; their removal 
should only be considered necessary once in two, three, or 
four years, and that chiefly for separating the bulbs, which 
will by that time become too numerous, and if not separated 
would destroy one another. Some gardeners carry this system 
of taking up their bulbs to the extreme, and even take up 
crocuses, snowdrops, trises, crown imperials, and common 
narcissuses annually; while others, and by far the best cul- 
tivators, only take these up once in two or three years, in 
order to thin out their clustered roots, or for the purpose of 
propagation. 


PROPAGATING CARNATIONS AND PINKS, 


If the season has been favorable, the carnations and pinks 
in the borders will be by the end of this month fit to be pro- 
pagated. It is material to begin this operation early, as 
the plants will thereby attain greater strength before the 
approach of winter, and be in a state to flower stronger next 
season. ‘The modes of propagation are three; first by seeds, 
and this is always adopted when the object in view is new or 
improved varieties, and is yearly practised by the florist, who 
bestows considerable care in hybridizing two favourite varieties 
of opposite properties, so as to obtain a variety partaking less 
or more of its parent. The second is by pipings, or cuttings 
of the grass or shoots of the present year, and is most com- 
monly practised in the propagation of pinks, as being expe- 
ditious, and generally certain; although they are sometimes 
also propagated, especially some of the more rare or scarce 
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sorts, by laying, which is the third mode of propagation, and 
almost always practised with carnations. The first mode, or 
raising by seeds, is performed in spring, and is seldom prac- 
tised by any but the florist, to whom we are indebted for the 
many varieties of these beautiful flowers with which our gar- 
dens are adorned. Carnation-seeds do not often ripen in this 
country, owing principally to the shortness of our summers, 
but it is imported from Switzerland, and if kept from the air, 
will retain its vegetative properties for years; it is usually 
brought to us in phials well-corked, and seeds brought from 
abroad in this manner are found to vegetate freely; but in 
consequence of those who collect it, not taking the trouble to 
impregnate different sorts together, it is seldom that valuable 
kinds are produced, sometimes not one in a thousand; and 
even from carnation-beds cultivated in this country, a cele- 
brated florist reckons the chance of getting a good flower 
being as one to one hundred: and the florist who raises six 
new carnations in his life-time is considered fortunate. So 
prone is this flower to sport, that seeds taken from the same 
seed-vessel has been often known to produce flowers of all the 
different varieties, that is bizarres, flakes, &c. The seeds 
which ripen from the end of August to the beginning of Oc- 
tober, should be kept in the capsule or seed-vessel, in a dry 
room, till the beginning or middle of May, when it should be 
sown in pots filled with the compost in which the plants are 
cultivated, and merely covered with a thin sprinkling of the 
same compost finely sifted, sufficient to cover the seeds. At 
that season of the year, artificial heat is not necessary; the 
pots should therefore be placed in an airy part of the garden, 
partially shaded from the heat of the sun, and kept moderately 
moist, but never very wet. As soon as the plants appear about 
three inches high, they should be planted out on a bed of 
prepared compost, or good light rich garden-mould, at about 
ten inches or a foot asunder, and while in that situation, care- 
fully defended from much wet and frost, by having mats or 
lights placed over them. ‘These plants will most generally 
bloom the following summer. 

The second mode of propagating the carnation is by pipings, 
or cuttings of the young shoots. Maddock, a celebrated culti- 
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vator of this flower, considered this a precarious method, and 
informs us that five thousand plants were piped one season, of 
which not above twa hundred failed. Whereas, the year fol- 
lowing, above two thousand failed out of the same number, 
although, in both seasons, the cultivation had been the same, 
without the least variation. He, however, observes, that some 
sorts succeed by this mode better than by laying, but that it 
requires great experience to distinguish such sorts from the 
rest. The cultivator has often to have recourse to piping, 
when the shoots are too short for laying, or where shoots may 
be broken off, or sent him froma distance, of such sorts to 
which he attaches a particular value. 

Piping is performed by preparing the pipings or cuttings of 
the young shoots having two complete joints, that is, being 
cut off horizontally close under the second joint; the points 
of the leaves are to be shortened, leaying the whole length of 
the cutting from one inch and a half to two inches, or longer 
according to its strength. Some cultivators pipe their carna- 
tions by cutting them off under the third joint, but the second 
is most generally preferred, as the third is more hard and 
woody, and the pipings do not strike root so soon, nor form 
afterwards such handsome plants. Accordingly as the pipings 
are made, they should be put into a vessel of clean soft-water 
for a few minutes, and as soon as possible planted in the bed 
prepared for them, which should be as follows: A slight hot- 
bed should be put up for them a few days previously to the 
pipings being made, and covered with a few inches of fine 
light rich compost, which should be rendered regular and 
smooth, and slightly beaten down with the back of a spade. 
The pipings being ready, the bed should be moistened mode- 
rately, and the pipings taken out of the water, and inserted 
into the bed singly, in their wet state, about half an inch deep. 
No more of the bed should be moistened at once than is to be 
filled with pipings immediately after, for if not done while moist, 
the mould would become too compact for the pipings to enter, 
which they should do freely without the use of a peg, as in 
the way of putting in cuttings of plants generally. As soon 
as the pipings are placed in the mould, they should be gently 
watered to settle the mould fairly about their bases, and a bell- 
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glass placed over them as soon as the leaves become perfectly 
dry, which will be in a short time. On placing the glass over 
them, press it gently into the mould, the better to exclude the 
admission of air... This being done, all that is further re- 
quired is to attend to shade them regularly from the sun, and 
clear them of all appearance of damp or decay accordingly as 
it may appear, and give them water when necessary ; but this 
latter may not be required until the plants begin to root, which, 
as soon as it has taken place, the bell-glasses are to be gra- 
dually raised until they be entirely dispensed with. If it 
should be necessary to water them, at any time, before their 
roots are formed, it should be done early in the morning, and 
the glass left off for a few minutes until the leaves become 
dry. ‘They should also be inured to the sun by degrees, be- 
ginning by allowing it to shine upon them in the mornings and 
evenings, until they can bear it with safety, after which they 
will soon make progress in their growth. 

The third and most successful method of propagating car- 
nations is by laying, and it is that which is most generally 
practised. ‘The precise time for beginning this operation is to 
be determined by the forwardness or backwardness of the 
season or situation; the end of this month is often a good 
time, while some do not begin before the middle or end of the 
succeeding one. Hogg of Paddington, a celebrated culti- 
vator of this flower, does not begin before the 21st of July, 
and continues laying till the 2lst of August. Others begin 
before the flowers begin to expand, and are guided by the 
shoots or grass when it is of length and strength sufficient to 
admit of the operation; whilst, on the other hand, many do 
not begin till the flowers are fully expanded, or beginning to 
fade. According to previous observation, the earlier that the 
plants are laid, the stronger will they be before the winter sets 
in, and consequently will be better calculated for producing 
an abundant bloom the following year. The operation of 
laying consists in first cutting off the lower leaves of the young 
shoots all round the plant quite close, and then shortening the 
leaves at the extremity of each shoot. An incision is then 
made, by entering a sharp pen or budding knife about a quarter 
of an inch below a joint, and passing the knife up through the 
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centre of it, and also through the joint next to it. Thus far 
the operation is completed. The bed or mould round the 
plants should have been previously stirred up, and a small hill 
of fine light rich mould raised round their base. A number of 
small hooked pegs should be in readiness, and the layer pre- 
pared, as already described, should be bent down and buried 
about half an inch below the surface of the mould, in which 
position it should be secured by placing a hooked peg, so that 
it will hold the part of the layer deprived of leaves under the 
mould, while the top of the shoot is made to take a perpen- 
dicular direction, making the bend in the layer where the in- 
cision commenced; the mould beiag pressed firmly round it, 
it is finished: the whole of the shoots, or as many as may be 
intended to be laid, being, in like manner so treated, the 
whole are well watered, and shaded for a few days during the 
middle of each day. It is advisable to dress all the shoots of 
each plant, however great the number, or often of two or 
three plants, if thin of shoots, before they be pegged down, 
in order that they may be partially dried before they be bent 
down or buried in the mould. They become less brittle when 
partially dried, and are therefore less liable to break in the 
operation; besides, the sap having partly escaped will not, 
after being laid in the mould, be so liable to engender damp, 
or a disposition to decay, which sometimes is the case, when 
the shoots laid are succulent and full of sap. Some culti- 
vators, as a preventive, cut off the point or nib of the tongue 
or talus, immediately below the joint, and consider that it 
assists the protusion of that granulous matter from which the 
fibres proceed. 

Previously to the operation of laying being performed, the 
plants should have a good watering, particularly if dry 
weather, as, after the fresh mould is laid round their roots 
for the reception of the layers, neither the rain nor the water 
from the watering-pots can so readily penetrate to the roots of 
the plants without endangering the young layers, or displacing 
the mould in which they are placed. 

When the young plants are properly rooted, which will 
be the case with some sorts in three weeks, and with others 
in four or five, provided that they have been attended to with 
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plenty of water, they should then be disengaged from the 
parent plants, by being cut off about an inch nearer the old 
plant, than where the roots of the young one are protruding. 
They should be carefully taken up, with as much ball at their 
roots as will adhere to them, and planted out in nursing-beds, 
to remain till wanted for planting out into the flower garden 
borders; but those which are considered as the most valuable 
sorts should be potted, one plant in each pot, of the size known 
as small forty-eights, and placed in a frame and shaded till 
they have taken fresh root and have begun to grow. 

Pinks are propagated, as has been already observed, like 
carnations, by seed, pipings, and layers. 

In the first place, to produce new varieties, by seed.—The 
pink being a much hardier plant than the carnation, it ripens 
its seeds more frequently with us, and is sown and afterwards 
treated exactly like the carnation. 

By pipings.—This is the most usual method of propagating 
this flower, and is performed at that time when the young 
shoots are sufficiently strong to admit of the operation, which 
is generally during or immediately previous to its flowering. 
The operation is performed the same as has been already de- 
scribed for carnations, although many do not apply any bottom- 
heat. The application of a slight bottom-heat is the most 
certain and also the most expeditious method, the plants 
being much sooner fit for transplanting into nursing-beds. 

Pinks are also sometimes propagated by layers, but this is 
only adopted when the sorts intended to be propagated are of 
a delicate or valuable nature; but it is never carried to any 
extent, as it is both tedious and troublesome. 


AURICULAS AND POLYANTHUSES. 


Auriculas and polyanthuses in pots should be kept in a 
shaded situation during the heat of the summer months, and 
supplied with water plentifully. Indeed, all plants of the 
family Primula should be kept in shaded and rather damp 
situations in summer; as, if exposed to the full sun, they will 
do little good, being for the most part plants of shade or na- 
tives of cold and humid atmospheres. 
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ALPINE PLANTS IN POTS. 


Alpine plants in pots will require to be plentifully supplied 
with water mornings and evenings, before the sun shines upon 
them and after it has set; not that they require such abundant 
supplies. of that necessary element, but the intention of re- 
peated waterings is to cool the atmosphere around them, which 
at this season is too warm for many of them, particularly such 
as are natives of northern latitudes. They will also require 
to be often gone over, and all weeds picked out of the pots as 
they appear, and a watchful eye kept that they be not de- 
stroyed by slugs or worms. ‘Those which are annuals should 
be attended to, when their seeds ripen, and immediately sown, 
as many of the more rare species are apt to go off after flow- 
ering; and it is therefore necessary that they be propagated 
either by saving their seeds, or by cuttings, or dividing at the 
roots. 

Alpine plants planted upon rocks will require occasional 
watering, as their roots do not strike deep into the soil in 
which they grow; and being generally elevated above the 
general surface, are therefore more liable to be injured by 
droughts of long continuance. 


SUPPORTING AND TRAINING PLANTS. 


Support and train all plants that require it, which will give 
a degree of regularity, order, and neatness to the flower garden. 
Prune all those which require it of straggling shoots, or such 
as may have been injured, and thin those which are too thick 
of branches. Cut down all dead or decaying shoots of such 
plants as may be past flowering; and if the borders appear 
too thin in any part, let plants be brought from the reserve 
garden to make up the deficiency, in which there should always 
be a stock of plants and shrubs of great variety in pots, tubs, 
or boxes, ready upon all occasions to make up deficiencies, or 
indeed, occasionally, to give quite a new feature to the flower 
garden. ‘This mode has been too little attended to in this 
country, but with the Chinese it is carried to a great degree of 
perfection; indeed, the whole contents of a Chinese flower 
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garden are portable ; hence, with little trouble, they can meta- 
morphose their gardens as often as they choose, with as much 
ease as they can alter the arrangement of the furniture in their 
houses. 


DRESSING THE FLOWER BORDERS. 


The borders of the flower garden must be carefully attended 
to, and no weeds allowed to make their appearance; they 
ought to be repeatedly hoed and raked, whether there be 
weeds in them or not, to give an air of cheerfulness and neat- 
ness to them. The oftener this operation is carried into effect, 
the less trouble will be given. All decaying branches or 
plants should be removed, and the plants regulated and tied 
up before the borders are finished; the edgings, if of box, 
ought to be new cut, or, if of turf, should be gone over with the 
edging-iron, and cut neatly and fairly. ‘The grass should be 
kept well mown and rolled, and no litter allowed to be seen 
within the boundary of the garden. The gravel walks, if any, 
should be regularly picked, hoed, raked, and rolled. 


PRUNING ROSES, 


Many of the more delicate and fine French roses are apt to 
die at the points of the shoots, when pruned in winter or early 
in spring. To remedy this evil, a second pruning of the 
tender shoots should be now performed, or when the flowers 
fade. In the same manner as in winter pruning, all dead and 
decaying wood should be cut out, and those shoots which have 
done flowering, should be shortened back to a healthy strong 
bud; but those shoots, the buds of which have not yet flow- 
ered, may be left unshortened till the end of September or the 
beginning of October. Some prune all their best roses at this 
time, and their common sorts in winter, in the usual way. 
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PLANTING EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Towards the end of this month, if the weather should be 
showery, evergreens may be successfully removed ; box edgings 
laid and clipped, and evergreen hedges of all kinds cut. These 
hedges are not so generally planted now as formerly, when a 
formal and stiff style of gardening was in vogue, and in which 
they formed a prominent feature. As fences, or screens for 
shelter, they have their uses; and if planted in irregular lines, 
and not clipped, they may be admissible to a certain extent, 
and will answer many of the uses of dense shrubberies, without 
taking so many trees in their formation, or without occupying 
so much ground. 


TAKING UP BULBOUS-ROOTED PLANTS. 


As the beds of bulbous-rooted plants have done flowering, 
let them be taken up, as already directed, and stored by till 
their season of planting. 


PROPAGATING CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 


Continue to lay and pipe carnations and pinks, which will, 
by the beginning of this month, be in good order. (For full 
directions, see last month.) 


CARE OF CARNATIONS AND PINKS COMING INTO FLOWER. 


The more choice carnations, in pots or in prepared beds, 
should now be attended to. ‘Those in pots should be removed 
to the green-house and placed in a shaded situation, where 
they will expand their blossoms without injury; and where 
there is a stage-frame on which to place these plants, it should 
now be filled with them. Previously to taking them either 
into the green-house or stage-frame, the pots should be cleaned 
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and the surface of the mould stirred up, to give them a neat 
appearance. Their flower-stalks should be neatly supported, 


and where there are too many flower-buds upon the plants, . 


they should be thinned out. Cut off, with a sharp knife, all 
the smallest flower-buds, in order that the larger may have 
room to expand their petals, and that they may not be robbed 
of a due share of nourishment. 

Such of the flowers as may appear to burst or open sooner 
on one side of the calix than the other, should be assisted by 
opening the opposite side with a sharp-pointed pen-knife, in 
two or three places, to assist the petals in their regular expan- 
sion. This process of slitting the flower-pod must not be 
done in a careless manner, nor too much be done at a time, 
but repeated frequently, and done with care and judgment. It 
is also of much use, in order to prevent this premature burst- 
ing of the calix, to tie it round near the middle with a fresh 
bit of matting or other bandage. ‘The florists most generally 
for this purpose use narrow slips of bladder, which they wrap 
round the bud, and fasten them to it with gum-water. 

To prolong the season of these flowers, it is necessary that 
they be protected both from excessive sun-shine and rain. 
When the plants stand singly in the borders, it is more difficult 
to provide sufficient shelter for them, than when they are in 
beds, or in pots, where they can be either covered with a canvas 
awning, or the pots removed under shelter. Florists use for 
those which stand singly small tin caps, in form of an umbrella, 
and from six to ten inches in diameter; each cap is furnished 
with a square tube on the summit, through which the stick 
that supports the plant is passed and made fast by a wedge, 
or often by a nail, which passes through the side of the tube 
and into the stick, which secures the cap at any distance from 
the flower which may be selected. Where carnations are ¢ul- 
tivated on a large scale, it is better to have them in one bed 
or beds, where they can be protected by an awning of canvas, 
supported over them sufficiently high to admit the owner to 
walk freely underneath, which awning can be drawn up and 
down, as occasion may require, by means of pullies and lines. 
Those that cultivate florists’ flowers should not be without 
such frames, for they serve the purpose of sheltering the early 
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blooming hyacinths, tulips, ranunculuses, and anemonies ; 
and when those flowers are over, they come into use in the 
protection of carnations and pinks. ‘There are few cultivators 
of this flower who do not prefer having their plants in pots, 
as being more portable and less subject to accidents, arising 
from various causes, of which the carnation is peculiarly im- 
patient. 

Those who are high in the fancy, approve of stages about 
fifteen or eighteen inches high, on which to stand the plants, 
in order that they may be seen to greater advantage, as being 
brought nearer to the eye. These stages should be made very 
strong, as the weight of pots that they may have to sustain 
will be great; and in order to prevent the intrusion of ear- 
wigs, which are very destructive to the flowers of carnations, 
they place the posts or supporters of this stage into pans of 
water. If the bottoms of the posts be painted over every four 
or five days with oil of the coarsest quality, no insects will 
ascend by them. Oil, in all shapes, is destructive to insects, 
and the least drop of it applied to the backs of most of them, 
proves instantly fatal. 

Florists attach great mystery to the cultivation of their fa- 
vorite flowers, and it cannot be denied that they follow many very 
absurd and ridiculous customs, such as the preparation of their 
composts; the numerous ingredients, of which many of them 
are composed, are at decided variance with each other, and 
with common sense. The perfection of a florist’s flower is 
one of his own making, as if Nature herself were deficient in 
this important point, or that he himself were superior in judg- 
ment to Nature herself. Hence the variance which has always 
subsisted between the florist and the botanist, who admires 
Nature as she really is, and treats the pampered production of 
the other as a monstrosity. 
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rs Who can paint 
Like Nature? Can imagination boast, 
Amid its gay creation, hues like her’s? 

Or, can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lose them in each other, as appears 

In every bud that blows?” 
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CRITERION OF A FINE CARNATION, 


A celebrated florist gives the following as the criterion of a 
fine carnation: ‘“‘ The stem should be strong, tall, and straight, 
not less than thirty nor more than forty-five inches high. The 
foot-stalks supporting the flowers should be strong and elastic, 
and of a proportioned length. The flower or corolla should 
not be less than three inches in diameter, consisting of a great 
number of large well-formed petals, but neither so many as 
to give it a crowded or too full appearance, nor so few as to 
make it appear too thin and empty. The petals should be 
long, broad, and substantial, particularly those of the lower 
or outer circle, commonly called the guard-leaves ; these should 
rise perpendicularly about half an inch above the calix, and 
then turn off gracefully in a horizontal direction, supporting 
the interior petals, and altogether forming a convex and 
nearly hemispherical corolla. The interior petals should 
rather decrease in size as they approach the centre of the 
flower, which should be completely filled with them. The 
petals should be regularly disposed alike on every side, im- 
bricating each other in such a manner as that both their re- 
spective and united beauties may captivate the eye at the same 
instant. They should be nearly flat; however, a small degree 
of concavity or inflection at the /amina or broad end is allow- 
able, but their edges should be perfectly entire; that is, free 
from notches, fringe, or indenture. The calix should be at 
least one inch in length, terminating with broad points, suf- 
ficiently strong to hold the narrow bases of the petals in a 
close and circular body. Of whatever colour the flower may be 
possessed, they should be perfectly distinct, and disposed in 
long regular stripes, broadest at the edge of the /amina, and 
gradually becoming narrower as they approach the unguis, or 
base of the peta/, then terminating in a fine point. Each 
petal should have a due proportion of white; for example, 
one-half, or nearly so, which should be perfectly clear and 
free from spots.” 

‘‘ Bizarres, or those which contain two colors upon a white 
ground, are esteemed rather preferable to flakes, which have 
but one, especially when their colours are remarkably rich and 
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very regularly distributed. Scarlet, purple, and pink, are the 
three colours most predominant in the carnation. The two first 
are seldom to be met with in the same flower, but the two 
latter are very frequently found. 

‘Where the scarlet predominates, and is united with a paler 
colour, or, as it sometimes happens, with a very deep purple 
upon a white ground, it constitutes a scarlet bizarre, of which 
there are many shades and varieties; some richer and others 
paler in their colours, as is the case with all the rest. Pink 
bizarres, are so called when the pink abounds; purple bizarres 
when the purple abounds; crimson bizarres consist of a deep 
purple and rich pink. 

** When the pink flake is very high in colour, it is distinguished 
by the appellation of a rose-flake ; but there are some so nearly 
in the medium between a pink and scarlet, that it can scarcely 
be defined to what class it belongs.” ‘To these varieties may 
be added picotees, which are highly esteemed by some culti- 
vators, on account of being hardier than the generality of 
carnations, and are therefore desirable for the flower borders; 
independently of which, they are of themselves very beautiful, 
and are distinguished from the others, their colours being prin- 
cipally yellow and white spotted, while the others have their 
colours in stripes. Their cultivation and propagation are similar 
to that laid down for carnations. 

The enemies which annoy the carnation, are earwigs, slugs, 
creen-fly, above the surface of the ground, and that destructive 
insect, the wire-worm, beneath it. The three former are easily 
destroyed, by following the directions already laid down in 
the foregoing parts of this work; but the latter is not easily 
got rid of, except by carefully searching for it in the ground, 
which cannot ever be carried to any great extent. When it 
makes its appearance in pots, it may be readily detected by 
turning out the mould and potting the plants in fresh compost. 

Pinks not being so tender in their nature as carnations, they 
are brought to great perfection with much less trouble, and are 
seldom cultivated in pots to any great extent. However, the 
choice kinds of pinks in beds should, during their season of 
blooming, be protected by a screen similar to that used for 
carnations, to protect them from the sun and heavy rains, 
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which would much injure their colours and hasten the decay of 
their flowers. Those which seem disposed to burst, should 
be assisted as already directed for carnations, and neatly tied 
up to sticks to support the flower. 


CRITERION OF A FINE DOUBLE PINK. 


Florists consider that a fine pink should not be less than 
twelve inches in height, having a stem strong, elastic, and 
erect; that the caliz should in form and proportion be like 
that of the carnation, but of course smaller; that the flower 
in its formation should also agree with the formation of that 
flower, and be not less than two inches and a half in diameter. 
The petals should be large, broad, and substantial, and finely 
fringed or serrated round their edges, but not so much so as 
to appear in deep notches or indentures. The finer the fringe 
is, the nearer they approach to perfection; and those are con- 
sidered the finest which are perfectly entire, or what florists 
term rose-leaved, that is, without any fringe whatever. The 
broadest part of the petad, that is, the part farthest from the 
eye, should be perfectly white, and distinct fiom it, unless it 
be a laced pink; that is, one which is so called from its being 
ornamented by a continuation of the color of the eye round 
it; bold, clean, and distinct, leaving a considerable portion of 
white in the centre, perfectly free from any tinge or spot. The 
eye should be equal in proportion to the white, or nearly so, 
and the darker it is the better. Bright or dark rich crimson 
or purple, resembling velvet, is esteemed, but the nearer it ap- 
proaches to black, the higher it is prized. 


SOWING MIGNIONETTE FOR WINTER AND SPRING USE. 


Mignionette has long been a popular flower; the agreeable 
fragrance of its bloom has long insured it a place in our gar- 
dens and rooms. During summer it is a plant of the easiest 
culture, and will grow in any soil or situation; like all other 
aromatic plants, its fragrance is most powerful when grown in 
light barren soil, fully exposed to the sun. To have it in 
perfection during winter has long been considered a deside- 
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ratum, and the London nurserymen have tried various plans 
to procure it during that season. It is an article of consider- 
able importance to them in a commercial point of view; some 
of them, such as Colvil, having not less than from one to five 
thousand pots annually fit for sale from November till April. 

Those who cultivate this plant for the London market, sow 
the seed at different times, from the result of a long expe- 
rience, and they fix the times of sowing to correspond with 
the time they expect a demand for it. To obtain plants in 
bloom during the months of January and February, they sow 
in the open ground about the end of July, sowing the seeds 
thin, that the plants may be stocky. By the middle of Sep- 
tember these plants will be fit for potting. They choose pots 
of various sizes, those of the sizes called thirty-two’s are the 
most convenient; into these pots they plant from eight to 
twelve plants, thinning them out afterwards, should they be too 
thick. ‘The mould of which they make use is rather light and 
porous, admitting the water to pass freely through it. After 
potting the plants, they are placed into a cold pit or frame, 
and shaded for a few days until they have fully established 
themselves ; after which, they are exposed to the weather, 
without any protection, except from dashing rains, till Novem- 
ber. By the first of that month they are showing flowers, and 
should then be removed into the green-house, conservatory, or 
drawing-room, where they will continue to flower during the 
whole of the winter. A second crop is sown not later than 
the 25th of August, which comes into perfection in March, 
April, and May. 

This crop is sown in the pots where it is to remain, and 
plunged in any dry border, or placed upon a bed of coal- 
ashes, as they cannot be injured by the weather while young. 
In November this crop is thinned, leaving eight or ten plants 
in each pot, and at that time are covered with a frame, and 
the glasses put on during night and in cold or snowy days, 
taking care that they sustain no injury either by frost or 
rain. ‘To prevent the pots from being broken by the expansion 
of frost, as well as to protect the roots, they are plunged in 
rotten tan, if not already plunged; but when the weather is 
so severe as to freeze the mould in the pots, even slightly, the 
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sashes should be covered with mats. The crop for the spring 
supply should be sown not later than the 25th of February, 
and will come into perfection by the middle or end of May. 
This sowing should be placed on a gentle heat, which should 
be kept up by renewing the linings as the heat declines. 

There is a variety called the tree-mignionette, which is much 
sought after, and is propagated from seeds sown in spring, 
and also by cuttings, which strike root without much dif- 
ficulty. When sufficiently rooted, if from cuttings, or if from 
seeds and strong enough, they should be potted into small 
pots, and forwarded with a little heat. As the plants ad- 
vance, they should be trained to a single stem, displacing 
all lateral shoots as they appear, but taking care not to 
injure the leaves upon the stem which draw nourishment to 
the plant. When this stem has attained a height which is 
deemed sufficient, the lateral shoots are then allowed to grow 
from it, near the top, and as they extend themselves, . they 
should be frequently stopped by pinching their points off, so 
as to forma bushy head. By autumn, the plants will have 
attained the shape of a tree in miniature, and will be covered 
with bloom. As the plants increase in size, they should be 
once or twice shifted into larger pots; however, leaving them, 
when full grown, in pots of the size called small thirty-two’s. 
By a similar mode of treatment, plants of the common mig- 
nionette will attain the same habit; and if kept in training, by 
continually pinching the shoots and keeping the plants rather 
dry, they may be kept for several years. We have more than 
once had plants of mignionette in this way four years old, 
and have been assured by a botanical friend that he has had 


a plant, similarly treated, remain in perfect health seven 
years. 
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PLANTING EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 


This is a season when most evergreens may be removed with 
success, particularly if the weather should be moist; if not, 
recourse must be had to the watering-pot and garden-engine. 
Box edgings and evergreen hedges may also now be cut or 
trimmed, if not done last month. Large evergreens may also 
be headed down, and all that are in want of pruning may now 
be done with propriety. 


PROPAGATING EVERGREEN SHRUBS, &c. 


Evergreen shrubs are propagated by layers, cuttings, &c. 
To obtain handsome specimens of these, as well as of all other 
trees and shrubs, we have already observed that propagation 
by seeds is to be preferred. However, for many purposes 
for which evergreens are used, such as forming underwood in 
plantations and cover for game, plants originated by laying or 
from cuttings are generally used. At this season, cuttings may 
be successfully put in, but the sooner in the month the better, 
that the plants may be rooted before the approach of winter ; 
for this purpose, cuttings of the young wood should be planted 
in a shaded situation, in beds of common garden-mould, and 
as thick in the bed as convenient to plant them. The cuttings 
should not be shortened, neither should any of the leaves be 
taken off nor shortened, unless such as would be buried in 
the ground. The cuttings may be from a foot in length, or 
longer, to three or four inches, according to circumstances ; 
and being well fixed in the mould, and occasionally wa- 
tered, will soon emit roots, and be by this time next year in 
fit order to plant out into nursery-lines, to attain a size fit for 
planting out where they may be afterwards required. 
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PROPAGATING HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


Herbaceous plants are propagated by seeds, cuttings of the 
stems and roots, and by splitting or dividing them into smaller 
pieces. Propagation by seeds and by cuttings of the roots, 
are performed generally in spring, in order that the young 
seedling-plants may attain a sufficient size the first year of 
their growth, to enable them to withstand the approaching 
winter; and propagation by cuttings of the roots is performed 
at that season also, as soon or immediately before their vege- 
tating powers become affected by the natural influence of the 
season. Propagation, by cuttings of the stem, may be per- 
formed at any period after the plant has nearly attained its 
full size, till it becomes too hard and dry; after which time 
the success will be less certain. Almost all herbaceous pe- 
rennial plants can be propagated by this method; and to 
increase any scarce species, it is certainly of all methods the 
most certain and expeditious. Propagation, by dividing at 
the roots, is often performed, and may be practised at any 
season of the year upon many plants; those that are of 
evergreen and diminutive habits in particular. Those which 
attain a large size are less calculated for this mode of pro- 
pagation during their season of growth; but from the time 
that they begin to decay in autumn, till they have begun to 


grow again in spring, they may, with the greatest safety, be 
divided, and almost increased at pleasure. 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 


Carnations and pinks may still be propagated by laying and 
piping, but the sooner it be now done the more strong will the 
plants be before winter. Carnations laid last month, should 
be looked over, as many of them, and by far the greater part, 
will have struck root sufficiently to warrant their being sepa- 
rated from the parent plants. The finer kinds will require, 
for their greater safety, to be potted in small pots, one plant 
in each, in the size called large sixties, or small forty-eights ; 
and as soon as they are potted they should be moderately 
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watered, and placed in a shaded place, till the season ap- 
proaches, when they will have to be placed in frames for their 
winter habitation. Those which are less valuable, are gene- 
rally called border flowers, and those planted in our flower 
gardens, should, when fully rooted, be also taken off, which 
they will be in from four to six weeks after laying, and 
planted in beds in a warm border, or other well-sheltered 
place, at five or six inches apart, or more, according to 
their size, where they are to remain till planted out in the 
flower borders, either in autumn, or with greater success in 
spring. 

Pinks propagated by pipings last montn, should also be 
looked over; and if sufficiently rooted, they should be taken 
up and planted in a sheltered situation in nursing-beds, five 
or six inches apart, in which they are to remain until they 
are planted out in the flower borders. Such pipings as may 
not yet have made sufficient roots, should be, as often as they 
require it, supplied with water and kept clear of weeds. 


AURICULAS. 


Auriculas in pots, of the finer kinds, or such as are 
planted in the flower borders, the offsets of which were not 
taken off in May, may now be done, and the finer or scarcer 
sorts potted in pots of the size called large sixties, or small 
forty-eights, where they will remain till spring, to be potted 
off into larger ones. The more common kinds, when taken 
off, may be planted in beds in the reserve garden, and at- 
tended to with water and shade for a few weeks, when they 
will be sufficiently established to be either planted out or left 
till spring. 


ALPINE PLANTS IN POTS. 


The collection of Alpine plants in pots should be gone 
over, and any of the more rare divided, if done flowering, to 
increase the stock. ‘Those which have perfected their seeds, 
or which are in progress of perfection, such as the fami- 

lies of Draba, Arabis, and indeed most of the plants of 
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the natural order of Crucifer@, should be carefully watched, 
that their seeds may be saved, and a part of each species 
immediately sown; the remainder to be saved till spring, in 
order to ensure a more positive success. Such plants freely 
perfect their seeds with us, and their propagation by other 
means is not so convenient. 

Plants of the natural order of Saxifragee, and those 
which are allied to it in habit, readily propagate by dividing 
the whole plant; and most of them will increase by such 
means, whether each piece be furnished with roots or not. 
Weeds should be carefully eradicated, and great attention 
paid to render the atmosphere round them both humid and 
temperate at this time, when we have generally our hottest 
weather: this is only to be effected by water, freely and ju- 
diciously applied to them, and a regular and sufficient degree 
of shade; but, as we have already observed, they should not 
be placed under the drip nor the shade of trees. 


TRANSPLANTING SEEDLING PERENNIAL AND BIENNIAL 
PLANTS, 


Such plants as may have been originated from seed, of the 
above denominations, if sufficiently strong, may be safely trans- 
planted out of the seed-bed into nursery-beds; or many of the 
strongest plants may be removed at once into the situations 
where they are ultimately to remain. 

Advantage should be taken of moist days for this opera- 
tion; but if such should not occur, recourse must be had to 
the watering-pot and shading, which must be continued until 


tain comes, or until the plants be sufficiently rooted. 


GATHERING FLOWER-SEEDS. 


Flower-seeds, whether annual, biennial, or perennial, should 
be now carefully gathered as they ripen, where the intention is 
either to propagate rare or curious species, or for the purpose 
of sale. As each species ripens, they should be carefully col- 
lected and deposited in bags, if the quantity be considerable ; 
but if small, into small paper packages. In the former case, 
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having the name carefully written on a wooden or paper label, 
and put into the bag for greater certainty. Upon the outside 
of each bag the name should also be written, for the greater 
convenience of ascertaining the different sorts. Those which 
are in smaller packages should have their generic and specific 
name also written upon the outer side of each packet. As 
they are collected, and when sufficiently dried, they should 
be laid by in the seed-room, or other dry place, till the 
season of sowing; however, they should be occasionally ex- 
amined, to see that none have been laid by in a damp state, 
which, if not detected, would soon destroy the vegetative 
powers of the seeds. 

The saving of flower-seeds is seldom carried to any extent 
in the gardens of private individuals, neither would any re- 
turn be adequate to the expense and trouble of collecting and 
curing, as the generality of them can always be purchased 
much cheaper than they can be grown and saved. We here, 
however, allude to such kinds, as are either curious, rare, or 
interesting to the owner or manager of the garden; indeed, 
the cultivator, who is high in the fancy of cultivating rare or 
curious specimens, or of promulgating many varieties of cer- 
tain species, will always find ample employment at this season. 
The production of hybrids or mules is a favorite pursuit of 
many; and this is attained by bringing the fertilizing dust of 
one plant in contact with the feminine pollen of another. 
The progeny thus produced often, in some species, participate 
of the characters of both, and those seed-vessels which may 
have been thus operated on, should be distinctly marked when 
gathered, and their future merits ascertained. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


TRANSPLANTING FLOWER GARDEN PLANTS. 


Those plants which may have been originated from seeds, 
cuttings, or by other modes of propagation, may now be 
planted out; the strongest where they are to remain to bloom, 
and the weaker or superabundant ones into nursery-beds, to 
gain strength, and to serve as a reserve-stock for future sup- 
plies. Advantage should be taken of moist days for this pur- 
pose ; indeed, it is in all cases better to defer planting a few 
days, than to plant when the ground is too dry and the sun- 
shine powerful ; no artificial watering is equal to the watering 


of nature. 


PROPAGATING HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


Continue the propagation of these plants either by the pro- 
cess of the division of the roots, or by sowing seeds which 
have been saved during the season. Some of the more rapid 
growing sorts may be propagated by cuttings, but the sooner 
in the month that this operation is performed the better, in 
order that the plants may be sufficiently rooted before vege- 
tation ceases. Such plants as may be out of flower, and whose 
flower-stems are decaying, may be divided at the root; and, 
if sufficiently strong, planted out, where they are perma- 
nently to remain. 


PLANTING BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Towards the end of this month, beds should be got ready 
for the reception of hyacinths, tulips, ranunculuses, ane- 
monies, &c., where they are to be planted in masses. For 
this purpose, the ground should be dug or trenched two feet 
deep, breaking the mould fine, and laid out in breaths of con- 
venient dimensions. When the beds are ready, the roots 
should be planted in lines across, and at depths according to 
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the kinds planted; the two former requiring to be planted 
deeper than the two latter. It is always better, in planting bulbs, 
to plant them too shallow than too deep, as it can be remedied, 
if they be too shallow, at any time, by surfacing the beds with 
a portion of prepared mould; whereas, if they be too deeply 
planted, they cannot be so safely uncovered of the super- 
abundant mould, without endangering the buds of the bulbs. 

Where bulbs are to be planted in patches, or singly, in the 
borders of the flower garden, the spots being marked out, 
should be loosened up to the above depth, particularly if the 
soil be strong and adhesive; but where of a sandy light tex- 
ture, one foot will be sufficient. In the former case, a portion 
of vegetable mould or sharp sand should be added, to correct 
the stiffness or adhesiveness of the soil. When planted, neat 
pegs should be placed in the centre of each patch, to serve as 
a guide in digging or hoeing the ground afterwards, or until 
the plants come up, that they may not be destroyed. 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 


The layers of carnations, and pipings of pinks, that may not 
have been removed from the parent plants or from the hand- 
classes where they have been struck, should now be taken off 
early this month; if not done before the end, it will be safer 
_ to let them remain where they are until the spring. 


AURICULAS IN POTS. 


Towards the end of the month, the finer auriculas in pots 
should be removed to their winter habitation, either into the 
stage-frame or into some dry airy and warm situation, where 
they can be protected during the winter with frames and 
glasses ; for, although the auricula, Primula auricula, be a 
native of the central parts of Europe, and in altitudes con- 
siderably affected with cold, still those varieties, produced by 
long cultivation, are as much altered, in regard to their natural 
hardihood, as they are improved by the fostering care of the 
florist. ‘They will withstand well a considerable degree of dry 
cold, but cold accompanied with wet will. soon destroy them. 
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Until the month of November they need not be constantly 
covered, but only protected occasionally from heavy rains, or 
similar injury. As their leaves decay round the bottom of the 
stem, they should be carefully removed, as they tend to en- 
gender mouldiness and decay. The surface of the mould in 
the pots should also be frequently and carefully stirred, but 
not deep, for fear of injuring the roots which are nearest to 
the surface. A few small pebbles, sand-stone chips, or oyster- 
shells, placed on the surface of the pots, will greatly tend to 
prevent dampness, which is all that has to be guarded against 
in the cultivation of this charming flower at this season, and 
until vegetation commences in spring. 


ALPINE PLANTS IN POTS. 


Many ot the more delicate Alpine plants should now be 
placed in the Alpine pits or frames, where they are to be win- 
tered, as the season is now approaching when damp and a 
superabundance of rain cannot be otherwise guarded against. 
Damp is certain destruction to most plants which are natives 
of barren or rocky situations, and those in a state of culti- 
vation are more liable to its ill effects, than those which are in 
their native soils. Cultivation produces an enlargement of 
parts, which enlargement is made up of matter extremely liable 
to decay, particularly when in close and humid situations. 

It will now be necessary, therefore, to place the more rare, 
and such as are likely to be injured by much damp, in the 
frames; but here they should not be covered, unless in times 
of rain, for if they be covered they will be drawn up weakly, 
and their vegetative powers excited at a season when they 
should be at rest. Those which are less delicate, when they 
appear too damp, should be laid over on their sides to drip 
until they be dry, and then to be replaced in an upright po- 
sition. Worms will now be troublesome to them, and to ali 
plants in pots; they can be easily destroyed by watering the 
whole over with lime-water, or the pots in which they appear 
to be, inverted, and the plant taken out with the ball entire, 
when in most cases the worms will be detected, scarcely co- 
vered with mould. Those who are partial to these humble 
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and interesting plants, will not consider it a task to watch over 
their welfare from this time till the return of spring, when 
their attention will be amply repaid by the elegance, the per- 
fection, and simplicity of their varied blossoms. 


TRANSPLANTING PERENNIAL PLANTS. 


Continue to transplant into the borders where they may be 
required, all herbaceous plants propagated during the season, 
as they become sufficiently strong, but those which are not 
now sufficiently stout should be left till spring; for, if they 
be now planted, they might not be sufficiently established be- 
fore the winter, unless the autumn should be mild. 

Those herbaceous plants which may have finished flower- 
ing, and may have overgrown the bounds prescribed for them, 
may be divided or reduced in size, and planted out, where they 
are to remain. 


TRANSPLANTING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Many hardy deciduous flowering shrubs may be planted by 
the end of the month, particularly such as may have by that 
time shed their foliage or finished their year’s growth. From 
that time, till the end of March, this operation may be safely 
performed if the weather permit. 

Shrubs for particular purposes, which have been planted by 
the end of this month, or perhaps earlier, should have re- 
peated waterings given them, both at their roots and over-head, 
particularly if the season be dry and the soil light and sandy. 
By this early planting, under favorable circumstances, the 
plants will take root this autumn, and go on in spring, as if 
they had sustained no check. 


PLANTING EVERGREENS. 


Evergreens may be now planted, observing, if the weather 
be not showery, to give copious waterings at their roots, and 
also over their tops, by applying water from the garden-engine 
two or three times a-week, preferring the afternoon or evening 
for that purpose. 
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GATHERING FLOWER-SEEDS. 


Continue to watch the ripening of all sorts of flower-seeds 
which it may be desirable to propagate in quantities, as well 
as those which are only annual or biennial. From a want of 
due attention being paid to this simple practice, our lists of 
cultivated biennials are small when compared to the number 
that exist, and that have been introduced into the country. 
Many interesting and beautiful plants belong to this denomi- 
nation, that would be an ornament to our gardens. 

A reference to the British Flower Garden, published by 
that indefatigable botanist, Mr. R. Sweet, will exhibit a striking 
proof of the truth of the above assertion, as great attention 
has been paid to figure most of the biennial plants recently 
introduced, and may be considered the chief stimulus for their 
rapid introduction into all the best gardens of the kingdom. 
Many of these, however, do not freely perfect their seeds with 
us in the open air, a little assistance is therefore necessary, on 
the part of the cultivator, to perpetuate his favorite species ; 
and this can, in most cases, be completely effected by protect- 
ing some with hand-glasses after the flowers begin to fade, 
and the culture of a few others of the most tender in pots, 
where they may be taken into a pit or frame for a similar 


purpose. . 
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OCTOBER. 


PLANTING DECIDUOUS SHRUBS AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Trees and shrubs of all sorts may be successfully planted 
from this time till the end of March, avoiding frosty weather ; 
and ground intended to be planted should now be got ready 
by trenching, &c. 


PLANTING EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The planting of evergreen trees and shrubs may be pro- 
ceeded with successfully, attending to the directions already 
given, in watering and supporting them, particularly those 
which are of considerable size, in order that the winds of 
autumn and winter may not blow them about, which will com- 
pletely prevent them from making fresh roots, or destroy 
those which are in the process of being made. Each tree 
should, immediately after planting, be neatly and firmly sup- 
ported, by placing one or more stakes in the ground, and in- 
clining them inwards to its stem or to its principal branches. 
To prevent the friction from destroying the bark, pieces of 
old matting or pads of hay-bands should be used to place 
between the tree and the supports; these should be firmly 
tied with new tarred cord, in order to keep the whole steady ; 
but, notwithstanding this support, they should occasionally be 
gone over and examined, that they may not be loosened at 
their root, as well as that the supports do not press too much 
upon the stem of the trees, by which the bark would be in- 
jured. As each tree is planted, it should have a potful of 
water given it at its roots, or more or less, according to the 
size of the tree and moisture of the ground. 


PLANTING HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


Herbaceous plants may now be planted either from the 
reserve garden, or such plants as have overgrown their allotted 
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spaces may be reduced in size, and the pieces taken off and 
planted out where they are to remain. 


PLANTING BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Any time this month, bulbous roots of all kinds may be 
planted with success, ‘Those who cultivate these flowers to a 
considerable extent, either for amusement or profit, have dif- 
ferent seasons for planting, so as to prolong the season of 
flowering to a greater length of time. But, for general pur- 
poses, October, November, February, and March, are gene- 
rally chosen. 

Bulbous-rooted plants differ in their mode of cultivation 
from most other plants, inasmuch as the majority of plants, 
when once planted, remain to occupy the same space for some 
length of time, some for years and others during their lives ; 
whereas bulbs, for the most part, require to be taken up once 
every other year, and all the most valuable ones, annually. 
The reason assigned for this difference of cultivation is, that 
most bulbs multiply exceedingly fast, that is, great numbers 
of young bulbs originate under ground, from the sides of the 
parent bulb, and in a short time would send up a superfluous 
number of stems, much more than could be properly nourished 
on the area on which they grow; and these would, as a con- 
sequence, choke each other, and finally decay. Other species 
of bulbous-rooted plants form their young bulbs under the 
parent one, and thus, in the course of a few years, recede so 
far from the surface, that they are unable to penetrate through 
the depth of mould over them, and, as a consequence, cease 
to appear; while others, which form their new bulbs over the 
parent ones, at last come above the surface, and are killed by 
frosts, droughts, and other causes. 

Florists, who are the best managers of these matters, take 
up their most valuable varieties annually; and the superin- 
tendants of flower gardens content themselves with taking up 
the least valuable, or what are termed border-flowers, once in 
two, three, or even four years, unless the place occupied with 
bulbs be intended to be occupied with something else during 
their season of inactivity. 
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All bulbs may be with propriety taken up when their leaves 
wither and decay, but not sooner; for, if a bulb be dis- 
turbed while its leaves are making, or before it shows evident 
signs of being ripe, it is very much injured, and often entirely 
killed. The leaves of all plants serve most essential purposes, 
and the health of the majority of plants is affected, more or 
less, when these are either destroyed, taken off, or injured, and 
the bulbs, in a particular degree ; for, if these be taken off, or 
even much injured, or the bulb transplanted without sufficient 
care, so that no check be given to its growth, the bulb will be 
so much injured that it will not be in a fit state to flower the 
succeeding year, or probably for the second or third following. 

The exact time that bulbs should remain out of the ground 
is difficult to determine ; we not unfrequently see bulbs prosper 
well which are taken up one day and planted the next, while 
others of the same species may be kept out of the ground for 
months, and little difference is seen in the strength or beauty 
of their flowers. 

The object which cultivators have in view, generally, in re- 
moving bulbs for a time from the ground, is, first, to separate 
the young or small ones, for the purpose of propagation, and 
to facilitate their being planted at more regular distances ; 
and, secondly, to set the bulbs more completely at rest, and 
thereby render them considerably more excitable when again 
planted. 

Some bulbous-rooted plants propagate so rapidly, as, for 
instance, some species of Ornithogalum, Scilla, Muscar?, 
Oxalis, Allium, and Iris, by throwing out so many young 
bulbs, that they really cease to send up flower-stalks. To re- 
medy this evil, they should be annually taken up, their young 
bulbs removed, and the parent, or some of the strongest ones, 
planted singly, where it is desirable that they should flower ; 
or, by sacrificing the offspring, by destroying the young leaves 
as they appear, the old bulb will send up its flower-stalk an- 
nually. Where the object is rather to increase the bulb for 
flowering than the propagation of the species, the young bulbs 
should be destroyed as soon as they are known to exist, which 
will be determined by their sending up young leaves; these 
young bulbs should be destroyed or displaced by clearing 
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away the mould carefully from round the parent bulb with the 
hand, and with a blunt stick, or other such instrument, re- 
moved, so as not to injure the parent bulb. 

By thus sacrificing the young plants, most of that nourish- 
ment which would have gone for their support, at least while 
young, will be diverted into the parent bulb, and will be the 
cause of its flowering much stronger the same season, and of 
collecting additional strength for that of the succeeding one. 
Florists, where the saving of seeds is not an object, always 
pinch off the flower soon after it begins to decay, so that 
it may not tend to rob the bulb of an unnecessary degree of 
food. 

The method of propagation by dividing the roots, is, by 
separating the young offsets from the parent; bulbs are also 
propagated by seeds, but this is chiefly done with a view to 
obtain new or valuable varieties, and is chiefly the province of 
the amateur florist. Cultivators, in general, being content to 
purchase new varieties of them, employ no other mode of 
propagation but that of separating the bulbs. 

Bulbs in general succeed best in a light rich sandy soil ; 
but those who are high in the fancy of bulb growing, employ 
strange mixtures for their best beds of flowers. Each sort of 
bulb they consider requires a soil peculiar to them. We will 
not enter into the detail of those soils and mixtures recom- 
mended by those who make the flowering of a tulip or a hya- 
cinth a subject of mystery, being perfectly convinced that all 
their boasted properties, when once exposed, will be found of 
little value. ‘The rational cultivator will be content to employ 
much fewer and more reasonable ingredients in the preparation 
of his beds. 


HYACINTHS. 


For the cultivation of this flower, the Dutch have long been 
notorious, and probably in the first instance as a matter of 
amusement, have for many years made the propagation of the 
hyacinth a considerable article of commerce. It appears, that 
double hyacinths were not known until the beginning of the 
last century; for, before that time, single ones only were 
grown. ‘The first double flower of this kind is said to have 
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been originated by Peter Voerhelm, but it is now lost. The 
same individual soon after raised the variety called the king 
of Great Britain, which was long sold for the sum of one 
hundred pounds sterling, a great price in those days, and is 
supposed to be the oldest variety of double hyacinth in ex- 
istence. Instances have occurred of the price of one bulb 
being as much as two hundred pounds; such prices, however, 
are not now given, the taste for bulbs having in a great mea- 
sure given place to plants of a different description. 

In the cultivation of this flower; the Dutch still excel us, 
and supply us annually with dried bulbs, which are sold by 
the nurserymen, the more common kinds at from forty to sixty 
shillings per hundred, the better sorts at from one to ten 
shillings per root, and there are only a very few of the most 
rare that are rated at more than ten pounds per root. 

Some of the Haerlem florists, who are the most noted in 
Holland, use a soil for their best bulbs comprised of the fol- 
lowing ingredients. 

Two sixth-parts of grey sand, not sharp, but handling 
smooth and a little greasy, two sixth-parts of well-rotted cow- 
dung, one-sixth of tanners’ bark that has been used in the 
forcing-houses, or otherwise rotted to mould; one-sixth vege- 
table mould of well-rotted tree-leaves. These materials are 
mixed and blended in a fully-exposed place, often turned 
over, so that all parts of it may be well and equally exposed 
to the rays of the sun, and when used, it is well broken with 
the spade, but never sifted, which, they justly observe, would 
render it less porous, both for the free filtration of water as 
well as for the more ready penetration of the fibres. 

They calculate that soil thus prepared will last about six or 
seven years; they do not, however, plant hyacinths in the 
same bed two successive years, but use such beds for other 
bulbs in the alternate years, nor do they plant hyacinths in 
this compost the first year after its preparation, for fear of 
their being injured by the fresh manure. 

Soils have been formed of materials as nearly corresponding 
to those above as could be attained, but the success of our 
cultivation in this country has never equalled that of the 
Haerlem cultivators. With us many varieties degenerate in 
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two or three years, but the Dutch gardeners have preserved 
them for nearly a century. 

In making up their beds, the Haerlem florists choose a 
sheltered situation, exposed only to the south; and, in the 
formation of them, they excavate the natural soil to the depth 
of two feet, the whole length and breadth of the bed or beds ; 
this being removed, they then dig and finely break the mould 
in the bottom of the bed to the depth of nine or twelve inches 
more. ‘This space they fill with the above compost, and some- 
times with the following:—One-third coarse sea or river 
sand, one-third fresh sound earth, one-fourth rotten cow- 
dung, completely reduced to mould, and vegetable mould, 
of decayed tree-leaves, for the remainder. ‘They mix and 
incorporate these ingredients, and about a fortnight before 
the bulbs are to be planted, they fill up the bed with the com- 
post to about four inches above the level of the natural ground, 
on the south-side, and about ten inches above it on the north 
side, so that the bed, when finished, will present an inclination 
to the sun, and admit of all superfluous water passing off. 

Their season of general planting is from the middle of this 
month to the middle of the next, and is performed in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Before planting the roots, the surface of the 
bed is covered with a thin layer of sandy earth raked smoothly 
over it, on which they mark out, with great regularity, the 
exact situation of each bulb. Round, and under each root, 
they place a little clean sand, which prevents the mould ad- 
hering too closely to them. ‘The whole being planted, they 
cover the whole surface of the bed to the depth of three or 
four inches with fine sandy mould, leaving the bed, when 
finished, about eight inches above the ground-level in front, 
and fourteen inches behind. In the disposal of the bulbs in 
the bed they are at much pains, mingling the colors so that 
they may produce an agreeable and striking contrast. 


HYACINTHS FOR FORCING, 


This is a good time to pot these bulbs for being forced 
during the winter and early in the spring; for this purpose, 
narrow deep pots should be procured, which should be filled 
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with light rich sandy mould, into which the bulbs should be 
planted about half, or rather more, of the bulb being under the 
mould. When the bulbs are large and sound, one may be 
enough for one pot, but if they be small, and apparently 
weak, two or three may be placed in each pot. When planted, 
the whole should be placed on a dry level surface, and covered, 
to the depth of six or ten inches, with decayed tanners’ bark, 
rotten leaves, or fine sand. They will, in such situations, soon 
emit fibres, and the pressure of matter above them will pre- 
vent them from being forced out of the pots, which would in 
many cases occur if they were not thus covered. From this 
situation they are to be taken as wanted, and placed in a 
slight bottom-heat in frames or pits; taking the first set into 
heat, say in November, and they will be fine in bloom at 
Christmas. 


PLANTING HYACINTHS IN THE FLOWER BORDERS. 


The more common yarieties of hyacinths, which are to be 
planted in the borders of the flower garden, will succeed well 
if planted at this season, where they are to remain to flower. 
The only preparation that is necessary for them is to loosen 
the spot where each patch of two or three bulbs is to be 
planted, to the depth of a foot. If the soil be strong and damp, 
a little sea or river sand may be added to it, to render it more 
light; but, in any ordinary good flower garden soil, the more 
hardy varieties will succeed perfectly well. 


PLANTING TULIPS. 


According to our previous observations respecting hyacinths, 
the Dutch have also been long celebrated for their skill in the 
cultivation of the tulip. This flower, although it reached this 
country probably nearly as soon as it reached Holland, still 
our earlier gardeners did not attend to its cultivation with that 
enthusiasm which characterized their neighbours on the con- 
tinent. It is supposed to have reached Europe in 1559, and we 
are informed that it was cultivated in England so soon after as 
1577. It became an article of considerable trade in the Ne- 
therlands about the middle of the seventeenth century; and to 
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such an extreme was a love for this piant carried, that between 
four and five hundred pounds have been given for a single root. 
A Scotchman, it is reported, was once so enraptured with it, 
that he resided for a long time at Rome, in an uncomfortable 
dwelling, to enjoy his passion for this flower; and to such an 
extreme did he carry his care of them, that he is said to have 
placed two fierce dogs as guards over his tulip beds. 

Tulips, like all other bulbous-rooted plants, like a deep, 
rich, light sandy soil, but they will grow very well in most 
ordinary garden soil that is not too damp nor heavy. The tulip 


growers make choice of an open airy situation for their principal ~ 


beds ; and Hogg of Paddington, an enthusiastic cultivator of this 
flower, recommends a soil of a fresh rich sandy loam, which 
has been at least twelve months dug and exposed to the air 
previously to using, moderately enriched with well-rotted dung. 
In forming the beds, florists excavate the natural soil, the 
whole length and breadth of the intended bed, to the depth of 
twenty inches or two feet, which they fill up with the prepared 
mould, leaving the bed when finished somewhat convex. Upon 
the bed, finished in that manner, they mark, at regular dis- 
tances, about seven inches apart, the situations for the bulbs, 
which are planted from two to three inches deep. 


RANUNCULUSES AND ANEMONIES, 


In dry light soils, ranunculuses and anemonies may be now 
planted, but in soils and situations which are wet and cold, it 
is better to defer planting till the end of January or the be- 
ginning of February. Where these flowers are cultivated in 
beds, soils may be formed suitable for them, and in such case, 
this month or the following is the best time for their planting, 
as the roots will have more time to vegetate and form them- 
selves, and will generally flower stronger than those which 
are planted later in autumn or early in spring. Florists prefer 
a soil much stronger for their beds of ranunculuses and ane- 
monies than for any of their other flowers. A eorrespondent 
in the Hort. Trans. uses a stiff clayey loam, with a fourth-part 
rotten dung. The bed, he recommends, should be prepared 
to the depth of eighteen inches or two feet, and not much 
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elevated above the ground-level, that it may the better resist 
the drought. In forming the bed, a stratum of well-rotted 
cow-dung should be placed about five inches under the sur- 
face, and well mixed with the mould below that depth; but 
the earth above this stratum, into which the roots are to be 
planted, should be kept perfectly free of dung, which would 
be injurious rather than otherwise to the roots of the plants. 
The fibres of the plants, which are the organs that collect 
nourishment, will derive sufficient support from the dung at 
this depth, but if placed deeper would be out of their reach, 
and would not receive so much advantage from the air, which 
is held to be of much consequence. 

The roots should be planted in lines, either across the bed 
or longitudinally, and be not planted deeper than about two 
inches, and about five inches distant from each other, or less 
if the roots be small. The better way is to draw drills of that 
depth, into which the roots should be placed, sprinkling a 
little clean coarse sand into the drill previously to placing the 
roots in it. 


JONQUILS, 


These flowers will succeed well in a soil similar to that 
above recommended for ranunculuses and anemonies. They 
should be planted five or six inches apart, and about three 
inches deep. As jonquils do not flower so well the first season 
after planting, they are therefore generally left in the ground 
for three, four, and even five years, without being taken up. 


BULBOUS IRISES. 


The earlier in the month that bulbous Irises be planted, 
the stronger will they flower the following summer ; those 
which are not planted till spring or late in autumn, seldom 
flower well, if at all, the season following. They should be 
planted (if in beds) at eight inches or a foot apart in light rich 
earth. Bulbous Irises are not taken annually up, once in 
three or four years being considered the better practice. 

6D 
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NARCISSUSES. 


A light sandy soil is well adapted for the cultivation of 
these flowers, moderately enriched with very old cow-dung. 
As they do not flower well the season after planting, they are 
therefore seldom taken up oftener than once in four or five 


years, and that only to separate the bulbs which they may 
have made. The earlier in the month that they are planted 


the better. 


LILIUMS. 


All the species of this beautiful family deserve a place in 
the flower garden; the more common sorts, such as the LZ. 
candidum, L. bulbiferum, L. martagon, &c., will grow in 
almost all situations and soils in the flower borders, or in the 
shrubberies even under the shade of trees. The more va- 
luable species, such as ZL. canadense, L. japonicum, and 
L. philadelphicum, require more attention, and will repay any 
care that may be taken of them by the beauty of their flowers. 
These are rather tender to stand out with safety in our flower 
borders during the winter; they should, therefore, be planted 
in the most favorable situations, and protected during winter 
with a hand-glass, as well as the surface of the ground round 
their roots covered with coal-ashes, to resist the effects of 
damp and also to exclude the frost; or they may be planted 
in deep pots, known by the name of bulb-pots, and removed 
during winter into the green-house or into pits. But bulbous 
plants of their size seldom flower so well in pots as when 
planted out, for want of sufficient scope for their fibres, which 
extend themselves much beyond the limits of ordinary-sized 
pots. Some cultivators, however, succeed in flowering them 
in pots; such as Griffin, of South Lambeth, whose success in 
flowering the Lilium japonicum in pots has been complete. 
The pots he uses are of the size called twenty-fours, and the 
mould in which he plants the roots is composed of about two- 
thirds peat and one-third loam, the bottom of the pots being 
well drained; the bulbs are placed not more than an inch 
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below the surface of the mould in the pots; during winter he 
protects them in a green-house or garden-frame, but he prefers 
the former. Much might be done in the cultivation of many 
plants hitherto kept in the green-house, particularly such as 
are herbaceous, and bulbous ones in particular, in the open 
borders of our flower gardens, where the situation is favorable 
and the superintendant possessed of zeal and activity. Bor- 
ders might be prepared for their reception in sheltered and 
warm situations, and during winter protected with a portable 
frame constructed for the purpose ; but even common garden- 
frames and lights placed over such borders, and occasionally 
protected from severe frosts, will be found sufficient. Such 
borders should present a considerable slope to the south, and 
be completely drained at the bottom. 


ALPINE PLANTS IN POTS. 


By the beginning of this month, all the collection of Alpine 
or other rare and curious plants in pots, should be placed in 
their winter quarters. The most general way of protecting 
these plants, is by placing them under common garden-frames 
and lights in a dry airy situation, where they remain till the 
return of spring, being carefully protected from excess of 
moisture as well as intense frosts. 

As these beautiful and diminutive plants are an ornament 
to the flower garden during summer, while arranged in their 
summer station, and as so many of them are evergreen, they 
may also become an ornament to it during the winter also, 
when placed in a proper point of view. In our practice we 
have had a pit constructed in the flower garden, which served 
a double purpose, being the abode of a collection of these 
plants during winter, and when these were put out in spring 
it was filled with the more showy species of Mesembryan- 
themums planted out in it, which flowered beautifully til! 
killed by the first autumnal frosts, at which time it was again 
filled with the Alpine plants, plunged into finely-sifted coal- 
ashes. The walls of this pit were constructed of rock-work, 
which was planted with rock-plants, and was soon completely . 
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covered. Nothing appeared during summer of a pit, when the 
whole was covered with plants. The wooden wall-plates and 
rafters were removed as soon as the Mesembryanthemums had 
established themselves, and were only replaced in autumn, 
when the others were placed into it; the lights, &c. were 
used during summer for other purposes. In this pit, which 
was elevated about a foot in front and two feet behind, we 
cultivated for three years one of the richest private collections 
of these interesting plants probably ever brought together in 
this country. 

At first sight there will appear something incongruous in 
placing a pit in any part of a well-arranged flower garden, 
but as rock-work and similar things are admitted sometimes, 
though rarely, in imitation of rocky strata or mountains in 
miniature, but for the most part with a view to form a proper - 
situation for plants which are natives of rocky soils to grow 
in, we can see no difficulty nor objection in constructing and 
arranging a rock-work so as to be capable of being rendered 
a fit receptacle for such plants during the winter. But as 
many, and by far the greater part of the rarer species of 
these plants, can only prosper in a low temperature, their re- 
moval to a shaded cool spot during the heats of our summer 
becomes necessary, and will of course leave a space unoccupied. 
Few plants, therefore, can be brought in as substitutes that 
will have a better effect than the genus in question. Their 
rapid growth, and capability of withstanding our hottest suns 
without requiring much water, fits them in a particular degree 
for such a purpose. 
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NOVEMBER, 


PLANTING DECIDUOUS SHRUBS AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


All kinds of deciduous shrubs and ornamental trees may be 
now planted, if the weather and soil be not too wet, in such 
cases it is better to defer this operation till February or March. 
In light dry soils, planting should even be gone on with 
in times of moderate rains, or until the ground be so wet as 


to adhere to the spade, which may almost be considered a safe 
criterion to go by. 


PLANTING EVERGREENS. 


Evergreen trees and shrubs may be planted in sheltered 
situations ; great care being taken that the plants be removed 
with good balls, and that they be not kept out of the ground 
for any length of time. In times of gentle showers, evergreens 
may be planted, but it is not advisable to remove them in 
times of frosts, nor cold-cutting winds. 


PREPARING SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 


Where it is intended to force flowering-shrubs for the draw- 
ing-room, they should now be carefully taken up, injuring the 
roots as little as possible, and carefully potted into suitable 
sized pots, observing that it is always desirable that the pots 
should be as small as possible, in order that they may be the 
more readily disposed of when taken into the house. As the 
plants are only intended to perfect their flowers in the pots, 
their dimensions may be much less than if it were intended for 
them to grow in them for any length of time. The chief nou- 
rishment of plants forced for this and similar purposes should 
be water, therefore smaller pots may be used, than is usually 
the case; and during the time the plants remain in the pots, 
attention should be paid to give this element in abundance. 
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The shrubs most successfully forced are Persian and com- 
mon lilacs, mezerion, syringa, honeysuckles, dwarf-almond, 
Erica herbacia, Azalia pontica, and other varieties; Rhodo- 
_dendrons of sorts, roses, &c. 

Plants of common and Persian lilacs may be successfully 
taken up of any size, and planted in tubs or large boxes; the 
former, if it be desirable, may be removed into such boxes of 
any size or age. In selecting plants for this purpose, choice 
should be made of such as are of handsome shapes, and which 
have the appearance of plenty of flowering-buds. When 
potted, they should be placed in a dry situation; those which 
are in smaller pots plunged up to the tops of the pots in dry 
light mould, saw-dust, or coal-ashes. The larger plants, in 
tubs or boxes, need not be plunged, but covered round with 
littery matter to exclude both frost and drought. In such 
situations they should all remain, until they be removed into 
the green-house or forcing-pits. 


GRASS LAWNS. 


Worms will now be throwing up their lumps on the lawns, 
which gives them a disagreeable appearance; recourse, there- 
fore, should be had to lime-water, with which they should be 
well and regularly watered, which will bring up the worms to 
the surface, and at the same time destroy them. The lawns 
should be frequently swept and rolled, that is, at least once a- 
week during the autumn and winter months, which will render 
the surface more smooth and pleasant to walk upon. Mowing 
should be continued as long as the grass continues to grow, 


and in all cases left closely mown, when that operation is dis- 
continued for the season. 


GRAVEL WALKS, 


Weeds will be still making their-appearance, and should be 
destroyed by continued hoeing and raking; or, if the walks be 
hard and well bound together, they should be hand-picked. 
For the destruction of the various species of Conferva, Hyp- 
num, and other cryptogamic plants, nothing is so effectual as 
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hoeing and raking in dry days. But, when walks become 
very much overgrown with these plants, it is better to dig 
them up, and thereby present a new surface, which should be 
rolled down soon after the operation of turning the gravel is 
~ performed. 


PLANTING BULBOUS-ROOTED PLANTS, 


Such of these as were not planted last month should now be 
done, and those which were planted, upon the appearance of 
frost should be covered over with straw, or with canvas, or 
mats, suspended on hoops, over the beds: or, the beds may 
now be entirely covered, three or four inches thick, with saw- 
dust, which may remain on them till all danger of severe frosts 
is over, or until the plants are beginning to be too much 
drawn by it, when it may be cleared off a little round each 
plant, so as to admit air sufficient to prevent the plant from 
being drawn up weak. 


PLANTING HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


Most of the hardy and more common herbaceous plants 
may now be planted, either from the reserve-garden or from 
such plants as may have overgrown their prescribed limits, 
and are in want of being reduced in size. Plants, planted at 
this season, will flower much stronger than those which are 
not planted till spring. 


POTTING HERBACEOUS PLANTS FOR FORCING. 


Such herbaceous plants as are intended to be forced for the 
drawing-room, should now be potted. As was observed in 
potting shrubs for a similar purpose, pots as small as possible 
should be used, and dependance placed upon a sufficient sup- 
ply of water for their nourishment. 


ALPINE PLANTS IN POTS. 


If any of the Alpine plants in pots have not been placed in 
their winter-quarters, that should now be done, to prevent the 
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pots from being broken by the expansion of frost, as well as 
the plants being injured by too much moisture. Those which 
were placed under cover last month should now be frequently 
looked over, and all dead or decaying leaves or stems removed, 
as well as all mouldiness upon the surface of the mould in the 
pots: any thing tending to encourage decay should be care- 
fully removed. Many of the more rare species should have 
the surface of the mould in the pots covered with fine sharp 
sand, or small fragments of porous stone or brick-bats, to act 
as absorbers of superabundant moisture. The glasses or 
covers should now be kept on during damp and wet days, and 
almost always during night, in order more effectually to guard 
against damp or too much moisture, of which most Alpine 
plants, in a state of cultivation, are impatient in autumn and 
winter, 


DRESSING THE BORDERS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


The flower garden borders should now be dug over, and 
the surface, where there are not plants the roots of which 
might be injured by frost, left as rough as possible, so that 
the frost and weather may have the more power to act upon it, 
in order to render it more friable and in better condition for 
planting the following year. 


TAKING UP DAHLIAS, 


By the beginning of the month the frost will most probably 
have cut up the dahlias, which they cannot resist for any 
length of time; indeed they are amongst the first plants which 
bear evidence of the frosts of the preceding night. Being 
natives of Mexico, it is necessary that we protect their roots 
from the attacks of frost. When the stems are destroyed, 
they should be cut down and removed; the roots should be 
left in the ground, when it is not intended that they should be 
taken up for the purpose of dividing or transplanting, as expe- 
rience proves that roots left in the ground produce their flowers 
earlier the succeeding season (which with this plant is a desi- 
deratum) than if they were taken up and preserved in a house 
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all winter. To prevent the frosts from injuring the roots left 
in the ground, they should be covered all winter with coal- 
ashes, saw-dust, or littery dung, sufficiently thick to prevent the 
frost from incrustating the ground beneath. Many cultivators 
take the roots up, and pack them amongst dry mould; while 
others take them up and place them upon shelves, or other- 
ways dispose of them till the season for planting. Others 
bury them in pits, like potatoes, or pack them in ridges in 
cellars amongst sand, or cover them with straw. It is im- 
portant that they be disposed of, in whatever way they may be 
kept, so that they may be preserved sufficiently moist to main- 
tain the living principle, but not so moist as to hazard their 
being rotted, nor yet injured by frost. 

During winter, but particularly during the first few weeks 
after they are taken up, they should be often carefully ex- 
amined, as they are more likely to become rotten when first 
taken into the house, than afterwards. It is of little conse- 
quence how or where they are kept during winter, so that they 
be dry and secured from frost. In advising that they be kept 
in-the ground during winter, we are aware that we deviate in 
opinion from that of cultivators in general; however, we do 
not offer this opinion as being our own exclusive practice, as 
many cultivators adopt the same, and have come to the same 
conclusion, namely, that they produce their flowers much 
sooner and stronger. In order to prevent their becoming too 
bulky in the plant, a circumstance which follows this practice, 
we prune off all the shoots as they come up, except one, two, 
or three at most, according to circumstances, and continue 
this pruning during their whole growth, so as to model them 
into what size or form we choose. 
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DECEMBER. 


PLANTING DECIDUOUS SHRUBS AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


The planting of these may be gone on with while the wea- 
ther is favourable, that is, when it is neither frosty nor too 
‘wet, in either case, the planting of them had better be defer- 
red till February or March. 


PROTECTING TENDER PLANTS. 


Many tender ornamental shrubs and plants, which stand our 
summers, and ornament our gardens, require protection from 
our winters. Of these may be enumerated many plants 
hitherto treated as green-house plants, which the zeal of the 
cultivator may wish to acclimate, or to render sufficiently hardy 
to stand our variable climate by inuring them, by progressive 
degrees, to stand in the open air. ‘The most likely situations 
for such experiments are those which are sheltered by nature, 
and where the soil is either naturally or artificially dry. 
Plants originated from seeds ripened in our green-houses, 
are to be preferred in the first instance, and great care taken 
to protect, by artificial means, those plants in the open air, 
until they have perfected seeds. Plants originated from such 
seeds are supposed to be more likely to stand unprotected, 
and so in proportion is the progeny of each succeeding gene- 
ration. ‘Those plants which annually die down to the ground 
are the most likely to be acclimated by this or any other 
means, and a slight protection of their roots may be considered 
sufficient. But those plants, which rank as shrubs or trees, 
are not so easily protected during winter, and should be planted 
en warm sheltered walls, or in sheltered places in the shrub- 
bery, where, in either case, they can be partially protected by 
sticking a few fern-fronds or branches of trees round them, or 
entirely covered with mats or portable cases during severe 
frosts. The roots of all tender plants should be particularly 
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protected, either by covering the ground round them with lit- 
tery dung, saw-dust, or coal-ashes. Where valuable or exotic 
plants may have been planted and trained against walls, which 
may be considered as an intermediate station between the 
ereen-house and shrubbery, they should be protected at their 
roots; and the more effectually to secure them, a portable 
glass-case might be made use of, which would sufficiently pro- 
tect them till the return of spring. Such a compartment for 
the cultivation of many interesting shrubs and trees, too tender 
to stand unprotected with us, is much wanted; and indeed 
portable conservatories of different sizes would have their uses. 
All plants in pots should now be removed into cold frames or 
pits before the first attacks of frost, as, if left unprotected, 
many of them would be destroyed, although hardy enough of 
themselves to resist extreme cold when planted in the natural 
ground. While in such situations, they should have plenty of 
air admitted daily, and only protected during nights and on 
very severe days with glasses or reed-mats, which will effectually 
protect them from cold, as well as heavy rains and snow. 


ALPINE PLANTS IN POTS. 


Continue to look over the collection of these plants, in 
order that all appearance of decay may be removed, and that 
they may not suffer either from an excess of moisture or be- 


come too dry, which would, in either case, be extremely in- 
jurious to them. 


AURICULAS, CARNATIONS, &c. IN POTS. 


The more valuable auriculas, carnations, &c., in pots, should 
be often looked over, and all dead or decaying leaves removed, 
and care taken that they suffer not from a superabundance of 
moisture. ‘Traps should be set, or other means used, to pro- 
tect or rid them from the attacks of mice and other enemies, 
which swarm round protected frames at this season. 


BULBOUS-ROOTED PLANTS. 


Such of these as were not covered last month, should be 
now done early in this month, for severe frosts will be found 
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injurious to them. They will also require to be protected 
against the attacks of mice, which will burrow to their roots 
and destroy them. 


DRESSING THE FLOWER BORDERS AND SHRUBBERY. 


All vacant spaces should now be rough dug in the flower 
garden beds or borders where there are no plants, and all 
those borders which are planted that have not been dug should 
be neatly and carefully pointed over, taking care not to injure 
any of the plants in the process. If the hint be attended to 
which we have already given, of driving a wooden label or peg 
at the side of each plant, so that it be level with the surface, » 
it will be a guide in pointing over the borders, as well as a 
mark to proceed by in planting. 

The digging over of flower garden borders at this time, not 
only gives this department an appearance of order and neatness 
during winter, when there is little else to attract the eye, but 
it actually saves much time and trouble in the spring, when 
the gardener is usually busy; independently of which, it is 
attended with advantages, such as turning up the eggs or 
larvee of insects, and even many of them, while in their torpid 
state, can be picked up by the birds. It ameliorates strong 
stiff soils, and renders them capable of being easier put into 
neat order in the spring. It admits the rain and snow to pe- 
netrate to the bottom of the borders, and to deposit certain 
salts beneficial to the growth of plants, and in fine, it gives a 
character of keeping to the whole that the hard beaten surface 
never can present, 
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SYSTEMATIC CATALOGUE 
HARDY DECIDUOUS TREES, 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL. 


[ The Figures denote the height in feet which each attains under favorable circumstances. | 


ACACIA. AMYGDALUS. 

Julibrissin, 20 to 30, Communis, 20 to 30. 
ACER. BETULA. 

Montana, 20—30. Nigra, 50—80. 


Negundo, 20—30 
Lobatum, 25—35 
Rubrum, 20—-25. 
Platanoides, 40—60. 
Var. Laciniata, 30—40. 
Pseudo-platanus, 50—60. 
Var. Argentius, 30—40. 
Var. Auria, 30—40. 
Saccharinum, 40—50. 
Opulus, 50—60. 
Dasycarpum, 20—30. 
Pensylvanicum, 25—365. 
Hybridum, 20—30. 
Campestre, 20—30. 
Tartaricum, 25—365. 
ZESCULUS. 
Hippocastanum, 30—40). 
Pavia, 20—25. 
Rosea, 20 —30. 
Flava, 20—30. 
Discolor, 15, 20. 
Ohioensis, 20—25. : 
AILANTHUS. 
Glandulosa, 20—30. 
ALNUS. 
Glutinosa, 20—30. 
Var. Laciniata, 20—30. 
Var. Quercifolia, 20—30. 
Ublongata, 20—30. 


Populifolia, 30—40. 
Excelsa, 50—60. 
Daurica, 30—40. 
Alba, 40—60. 
Lenta, 50—70. 
Lutea, 40—50. 
CASTANEA. 
Vesca, 40—60. 
Var. Auria, 20—30. 
Var. Argentia, 20—30. 
Var. Hetrophylla, 20—30 
Americana, 40—60. 
CARPINUS. 
Betulus, 30—35. 
Americanus, 35—40. 
Orientalis, 20—30. 
CEPHALANTHUS. 
Occidentalis, 20—30. 
CoMPTONIA. 
Asplenifolia, 20—30. 
CELTISs. 
Australis, 40—50. 
Occidentalis, 20—30. 
CERCIs. 
Siliquastrum, 20—30. 
CATALPA. 
Syringifolia, 20—30, 
CUPRESSUS. 
Distica, 30—40. 
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CyTIssvus. 

Laburnum, 30 to 40. 
DiospyRos. 

Virginiana, 20—30. 

Lotus, 20—30. 
Facus. 

Sylvatica, 50—80. 


Var. Purpuria, 30—40. 


Ferruginea, 40—50 
FRAXINUS. 
Excelsior, 50—80. 
Var. Pendula, 
Americana, 20—30. 


Var. Pubescens, 20—30. 


Hetrophylla, 30— 40. 
Quadrangulata, 50—60. 
Fusca, 156—25 
GLEDITSCHIA, 
Triacanthos, 30—40. 
GYMNOCLADUS. 
Canadensis, 20—30. 
JUNGLANS. 
Regia, 50—60 
Alba, 30—40. 
Oliveformis, 30—40. 
Cinerea, 30—40. 
Angustifolia, 30-—40. 
Nigra, 30—40. 
KOELREUTERIA, 
Paniculata, 25—35. 
LIRIODENDRON. 
Tulipifera, 50-—60. 
Integrifolia, 5|0—60. 
MAGNOLIA. 
Acuminata, 20—30. 
Cordata, 20—30. 
Tripetala, 30—40. 
MBsPILUs. 


Oxyacantha, et var. 20—30. 


Coccinea, 20—30. 
Acerifolia, 20—30. 
Cordata, 20—30. 
Tanacetifolia, 20—30 
Azarolus, 20—30. 
Apiifolia, 20—30. 
Flava, 20—30. 
“rus-galli, 20—30. 
Eliptica, 20—30. 
Fissa, 20—30. 


Laciniata, 20 to 30. 
Nigra, 20—30. 
Odoratissima, 20—30, 
Germanica, 20—30. 
Morvs. 
Alba, 30—40. 
Nigra, 30—40. 
PINUs. 
Larex, 50—100, 
Pendula, 30—40 
Microcarpa, 30—40. 
PLATANUS, 
Occidentalis, 50—60, 
Acerifolia, 50—60. 
Orientalis, 20—30. 
PopPvULus. 
Grandidentata, 20—30, 
Trepida, 20—30. 
Monilifera, 30—40, 
Levigata, 35—45. 
Nigra, 35—45. 
Hetrophylla, 20—30, 
Pendula, 25—35. 
Greca, 40—50. 
Angulata, 45—55. 
Alba, 50—60. 
Tremula, 50—60. 
Balsamifera, 25—35. 
Dilatata, 50—60. 
Canescens, 30—40. 
Nivea, 30—40. 
PRUNUS. 
Domestica, 45—60. 
Serotina, 30—40. 
Avium, 50—60, 
Padus, 30—40. 
Pensylvanica, 30—40, 
Nigra, 20—30., 
Cerasus, 40—350. 
Insititia, 15—20, 
PyRvus. 
Angustifolia, 20—30, 
Communis, 20—35. 
Coronaria, 20—30. 
Salicifolia, 20-—-30. 
Spectabilis, 20—30. 
Prunifolia, 20—30. 
Malus, 20—25. 
Aria, 35-—40. 
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Torminalis, 40 to 50 
Aucuparia, 30—40. 
Hybrida, 30—40. 
Cydonia, 15—25. 
QUERCUS. 
Alba, 40—350 
Aquatica, 40—50. 
Candida, 40—850. 
Hetrophylla, 40—80. 
Lucombeana, 50—60. 
Coccinea, 50—60. 
Turneri, 50—60. 
Montana, 50—60. 
Faleata, 40—50. 
Robur, 40—50. 
Pedunculata, 50—100. 
Rubra, 40—50. 
Tinctoria, 40—50. 
Palustrus, 50—70. 
Prinus, 50—60. 
RoBINIA. . 
Pseudo-acacia, 40—50. 
Viscosa, 30—40. 


SALEX. 
Capera, 30 to 40. 
Triandria, 30—40. 
Amygdalina, 30—40, 
SALISBURIA. 
Adiantifolia, 20—30. 
TILIA. 
Alba, 30—40. 
Americana, 30—40. 
Platyphylla, 5|0—70. 
Microphylla, 30—40. 
ULMvws. 
Americana, 40—<50. 
Pendula, 40—50. 
Alba, 40—50. 
Montana, 40—50. 
Suberosa, 40—50. 
Nemoralis, 40—50. 
Campestris, 50—80. 


All of these will succeed well in any moderately good garden-ground. It 1s, 
however, of importance to their future welfare, that the ground be properly pre- 
pared for them, by being effectually drained, if at all wet, and trenched to the 
depth of two feet, or if to the depth of three, so much the better. 


HARDY EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ACER. 
Creticum, 2 to 4, 

ANDROMEDA. 
Pulverulenta, 2—4. 
Polifolia, et var. l—2. 
Catesbei, 1—2. 
Axillaris, 1—2. 
Coriacea, 1—2 
Acuminata, 2—4. 


Calyculata, et var. 1—2. 


ARISTOTELIA. 
Macqui. 


ARBUTUS, 
Unedo, et var. 4 to 10. 
Laurifolia, 4—10. 
Andrachne 4—7. 
Hybrida. 
Alpina. 
Uva-ursi 
AUCUBA. 
Japonica, 4—7. 
ATRIPLEX. 
Halimus, 4—7. 
Portulacoides, 1—3. 
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BERBERIS. 
Aguifolium 
BuDDLEA. 
Globosa, 4 to 7. 
BuPLeURUM. 
Fruticosum, 4—7. 
Buxus. 
Sempervirens. 
Balearica, 4—10. 
CERASUS. 


Lauro cerasus, 15—20. 


Caroliniana. 
Lusitanica, 20—30. 
CISTUS. 
Ladaniferus, 2—4. 
Laxus, 2—3. 
Latifolius, 2—3. 
Albidus, 1—2. 
Creticus. 
Candidissimus. 
Corbiensis. 
Hetrophyllus. 
Crispus, l—2. 
Incanus. 
Hirsutus. 


Monspeliensis, 1—2. 


Vaginatus, 1—2. 
Parviflorus. 
Villosus, 2—3. 
Salvifolius, 2—3. 
Purpureus. 
Populifolius, 2—4, 
Longifolius, 
Ledon. 

Cyprius. 
Laurifolius, 2—4. 


Monspeliensis, 1—2. 


CNEORUM. 
Tricoccum, 1—2. 
CRATZGUS. 
Pyracantha. 
PRESSUS. 


Sempervirens, 20—30, 


Thyoides, 25—30 
Lusitanica, 25—30. 
HNE. 

Tarton-raira, 1—2., 
Collina, 2—4. 
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Lauriola, 2 to 4. 
Pontica, 2—4. 
Oleoides, 1—2. 
Cneorum, et var. 0. 
Hybrida, 1—3. 
ERICA. 
Australis, 1—3. 
Mediterranea, |—4. 
Minima, 1—2. 
Arborea, 3—10. 
Carnea, 1. 
ERIOBOTRYA. 
Japonica, 2—7. 
EvoNnyMUs. 
Amcricanus, 2—4, 
GAULTHERA. 
Procumbens, 0—1, 
Shallon, 0. 
GENISTA. 
Candicans. 
HELIANTHEMUM. 
Umbellatum. 
Ocymoides. 
Canadense. 
Alpestre. 
Vineale. 
Canum. 
Tomentosum. 
Leptophyllum. 
Vulgare. 
Serpyllifolium. 
Surrejanum. 
Grandiflorum. 
Obscurum. 
Roseum. 
Versicolor. 
Hyssopifolium. 
Sulphureun. 
Vulgatum. 
Venustum. 
Canescens. 
Pilosum. 
Nummularium, 
Hispidum. 
Apenninnm. 
IBERIS. 
Sempervirens. 
Frutescens, 
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ILEX. 


Aquifolium, et var. 10 to 30. 


Cassine, 2—~4, 
Opaca, 2—4. 
Perado, 2—4. 
JUNIPERUS. 
Daurica. 
Sabina, 2—4, 
Glauca, 
Prostrata, 0—2. 
Communis, 10—20. 
Hibernica. 
Suecica, 10—20. 
Virginiana, 30. 
Pheenicea, 10O—20. 
Lycia, 10—20. 
KALMIA. 
Latifolia, 2—7. 
Nitida, 2—3. 
Angustifolia, 2—~3. 
Glauca, 2—3. 
LAURUS. 
Nobilis, 10-20. 
LAVENDULA. 
Spica, 1—2. 
Latifolia, 1—2. 
LEDUM. 
Palustre, 1. 
Latifolia, 1—2. 
Buxifolia, O—1. 
LIGUSTRUM. 
Lucidum, 2—7. 
MAGNOLIA, 


Grandiflora, et var. 10—20. 


Longifolia, 10—20, 
Oxycoccos. 
Palustris, 0. 
Macrocarpus, 0. 
Erythrocarpum. 
PHILLYREA, (now Olia.) 
Latifolia, 2—10. 
llicifolia, 2—10. 
Obliqua, 2—10. 
Angustifolia, 2—7. 
Olezfolia, 27. 
Levis, 2—7. 
Media, 2—7. 
Pendula, 2—7. 


PHLOMIs. 


Purpuria, I to 3. 
Lanata, 1—3. 
Fruticosa, 1—3. 


PHOTINIA., 


Arbutifolia. 
Serrulata. 


PINUS. 


Nigra, 45. 
Rubra, 30. 
Alba, 80. 

Pinea, 40. 
Cembra, 50. 
Sylvestris, 30—100. 
Laricio, 80. 
Pinaster, 60. 
Strobus, 100—150. 
Abies. 

Cedrus, 70-80, 
Picea. 
Canadensis, 40. 
Pichta. 
Balsamea, 50. 
Pumilio, 6. 
Inops, 40. 
Resinosa, 50. 
Palustris, 50. 
Halapensis, 25. 
Fraserj, 30. 
Taurica. 

Mitis. 

Serotina, 60. 
Clanbrassiliana, 2-3. 
Lanceolata, 25. 
Pumila, 25. 
Tieda, 30. 
Variabillis, 35. 
Pungens, 40. 
Rigida, 50—70. 


POLYGALA. 


Chame-buxus, 0. 


PRINOS. 


Glaber, 2-—3. 


QUERCUS. 


Virens, 35. 
Ilex, et var. 35. 
Subur, 25. 


Coccifera, 30. 


- 
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Cerris, et var. 60. 
Laurifolia, 40. 
Gramuntia, 25. 
Ballota. 
Esculus, 35. 
Phellos, 35. 
RHODODENDRON 
Ferrugineum, | to 2. 
Hirsutum, 1—2. 
Catawbiense. 
Ponticum, ef var. 4—7. 
Maximum, do. 4—7. 
Camtschaticum. 
Punctatum, 2-4. 
Arboreum, 2—~7. 
Hybridum, 2—4. 
Azaleoides, 1—3. 


ROSMARINUS. 
Officinalis, 1—4. 
Ruscvus. 
Aculeatus, 1—14. 
Laxus, 1—2. 


Hypophyllum, 0—l1. 
Hypoglossum, 0—2, 
Rasimosus. 
SALSOLA. 
Fruticosa, 12. 
SALVIA, 
Officinalis, 1—2. 
SANTOLINA, 
Chamee-cyparissus. 


HA 
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Taxus. 
Baccata, 25 to 30. 
Hibernica, 2—10. 
Procumbens. 
THUJA. 
Occidentalis, 10—20., 
Orientalis, 10O—20, 
Tartarica, 4—10. 
Pyramidalis. 
VACCINIUM. 
Vitis-idea, 0. 
Buxifolium, 0. 
Nitidum. 
Crassifolium, |—14. 
Myrsinites, 1—2. 
VIBIRNUM. 
Tinus, 4—7, 
Lucida, 4—7. 
Strictum, 4—7. 
Rugosum. 
Cassinifolius, 2—6. 
Yucca. 
Filimentosa, 1—2. 
Stricta, 1 —2. 
Glaucescens, 1—2, 
Angustifolia, 1—2. 
Rufocincta, le, 
Obliqua, 1—2. 
Superba, 2—6. 
Concava, 1—2. 
Gloriosa, 2—4. 


RDY SHRUBS, 


WHICH THRIVE UNDER THE DRIP AND SHADE OF TREES. 


ConNuws. 
Alba. 
Alternifolia, 
Florida. 


Sanguinia. 


DECIDUOUS. 


CoryYLvs. 
Avellana. 

DAPHNE. 
Mezereum, ~ 


EUONYMUs. 
Europeus. 
Latifolius. 
Angustifolius. 

HYPERICUM. 
Hircinum. 

LIGUSTRUM. 
Vulgare. 

LONICERA. 
Symphoricarpus. 
Tartarica. 
Xylosteum. 

MESPILUS. 
Tomentosa. 


EVERGREEN. 
AUCUBA. 
Japonica. 
Buxus. 


Sempervirens, et var. 


DAPHNE. 
Laureola. 
EPHEDRA. 
Distachya. 
Monostachya. 
HYPERICUM. 
Androsemum. 
Calycinum. 
ILEX. 
Aquefolia, et var. 
LIGUSTRUM. 


Vulgare var. sempervirens. 


PRUNUS. 
Lauro-cerasus. 
Lusitanica. 

VIBURNUM. 

Tinus, et var. 
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DECIDUOUS—conTINUED. 


Rosa. 
Arvinsis. 
Rubiginosa. 
Canina. 
Sempervirens. 
RvuBUvs. 
Occidentalis. 
Odoratus. 
Villosus. 
SAMBUCUS. 
Nigra. 
Laciniata. 
Racimosa. 
SPIRZA. 
Salicifolia. 


CLIMBERS, 
Which will grow under the drip of Trees. 
CLEMATIS. 
Vitalba. 
HEDERA. 
Helix, e¢ var. - 
LONICIRA. 
Periclymenum. 
Rosa. 
Arvinsis. 
Var. Scandens, 
VINCA. 
Major. 
Minor. 
Var. fol. varigata, &e. 


This is an extremely useful section of plants, both for the purpose of forming 
an agreeable underwood, and for hiding unpleasant objects in situations where 


few other plants would live. 
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OF RAPID GROWTH, CALCULATED TO PRODUCE 
IMMEDIATE EFFECT, &e. 


DECIDUOUS. 


COLUTEA. 
Arborescens. 
Frutescens. 

CORNUS. 

Alba. 
Florida. 
Sanguinea. 

CyTIsvs. 

Laburnum. 


Sessilifolium. 


LIGUSTRUM. 
Vulgare. 
PHILADELPHUS. 
Coronarius. 
LOSA. 
Villosa. 
Arvinsis. 
SAMBUCUS. 
Nigra. 
SPIRZA. 
Opulifolia. 
Salicifolia. 
SYRINGA. 
Vulgaris. 
VIBIRNUM. 
Opulus. 


These may be planted of a large size, and so disposed that they may be either 
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CUPRESSUS. 


Sempervirens. 


ILEX. 


Aquifolium. 


JUNIPERUS. 


Virginiana. 


LIGUSTRUM. 


Vulgaris var. Sempervirens. 


MESPILUS, 


Pyracantha. 


QUERCUS. 


Gramuntia. 


PRUNUS. 


Lauro-cerasus. 


TILE PRACTICAL GARDENER. 


HARDY SHRUBS, 


REENS. 


Lusitanica, 


RHAMNUS. 
Alaternus. 
SPARTIUM. 
Junceum. 
TAXUS. 
Baccata. 
Tuusa. 


Occidentalis. 


Orientalis, 
ULEX. 
Europeus. 


taken up or cut down, as those of greater value advance. 
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HARDY SHEU.Bs; 


For planting by the sides of Rivers or Ponds, or in marshy ground, where 
few others would thrive. 


Most of the species. 


DECIDUOUS. EVERGREEN. 
ALNUS. LEDUM. 
Pumila. Palustre. 
BETULA. ARBUTUS. 
Nana. Unedo. 
Pumila. RHODODENDRON. 
Siberica, Maximum. 
_ Drrca. Ponticum. 
Palustrus. EMPETRUM. 
MyRIca. Nigrum. 
Cerifera. Oxycoccus. 
Gale. Palustrus. 
SALEX. Macrocarpus, 


HARDY DECIDUOUS FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


AMELANCHIER. ARALIA. 
Vulgaris, 4 to 7. Spinosa, 4 to 7. 
Botryapium, 4—?7. ARONIA. 
AMYGDALUS. Arbutifolia. 
Nana, 2—4. Floribunda. 
Pumila, 2—4, Melanocarpa. 
Prosterata, 0—2. ARTAMESIA. 
ANDROMEDA. Absinthium, 1—2. 
Globulifera, 2—4. ASIMINA. 
Paniculata, 2—4. Triloba. 
Undulata, 2—4. ASTRAGALUS. 
Mariana, 0—2. Tragacanthus, 0—1. 
Cassinifolia, 2—4. AZALIA. 


Dealbata, 2—4. 
Frondosa, 2—4. 
Pulverulenta, 2—4, 
Racimosa, 2—4. 
Arborea, 7—10. 


Pontica, 4—7. 
Var. Albiflora, 4—7. 
Tricolor, 4—7. 
Pallida, 2—4. 
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Calendulacea, 2 to 4. 

Var. Grandiflora. 
Splendens. 
Triumphans. 
Flammea. 
Chrysolecta. 

Canescens, 2-—4. 
Speciosa, 2—4. 

Var. Major. 
Undulata. 
Aurantia. 
Crispa. 
Ciliata. 

Muliflora, 2—4. 

Var. Alba. 
Albo-plena. 
Blanda. 
Coccinia. 
Florida. 
Pumila. 
Tricolor. 
Mirabilis. 
Carnea. 


Purpureo-plena. 


Rosea. 
Bicolor, 2—4- 
Viscosa, 2—4. 

Var. Odorata. 

Vittata. 
Arborescens, 4—7. 
Nitida, 2—4. 
Glauca, 2—4. 
Hispida 2—4. 


BERBERIS. 


Vulgaris, 4—7. 
Chinensis. 
Siberica, 2—4. 
Canadensis, 4—7. 


BETULA. 


Nana, 2—4. 
Pumila, 2—4. 


CARAGANA. 


Arborescens, 7—10. 
Altagana, 2—4. 
Pygmea, 0—I. 
Frutescens. 
Spinosa, 4—7. 
Chamlagu, 2—4. 
Redowskii, 1—2. 


Mollis, 2 to 4. 
Halodendron, 4—7. 
Jubata, 2—4. 
Aranaria, 2—4. 
Microphylla. 
Grandiflora. 
CALYCANTHUS. 
Florida, 2—4. 
Oblongifolius. 
CERASUS. 
Nigra, 7—10. 
Padus, 10—20. 
Serotina, 7—10. 
CHIMONANTHUS. 
Fragrans. 
Var. Grandiflora. 
COLUTEA. 
Pocockii, 4—7. 
Nepalenses. 
Arborescens, 4—10. 
Cruenta, 2—4. 
Media. 
CoRIARIA. 
Myrtifolia, 2—4. 
CorNvs. 
Florida, 2—4. 
Mascula, 7—10. 
Alternifolia, 7—10. 
Stricta, 7—10. 
Alba, 7—10. 
Sanguinea, 4—10. 
Sericia. 
Circinata. 
Paniculata. 
CoRONILLA. 
Emerus, 4—7. 
CoTONASTER. 
Affinis. 
Vulgaris, 2—4. 
Acuminata. 
Tomentosa, 4—7. 
Eriocarpa. 
CyTISUS. 
Biflorus, 2—4. 
Purpureus, 2—4. 
Albus. 
Alpinus, 2—4. 
Nigricans, 2—+ 
Patens, 2—4. 
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Sessilifolius, 4 to 7. 
Scoparius, 2—4. 
Argentius, 2—4. 
Supinus, 6—2. 
Hirsutus, 2—4. 
Elongatus, 2—4. 
Calycinus, 2—4. 
Capitatus, 2—4. 
DAPHNE. 
Mezereum, 2—4. 
Var. flo. alba, 2—4. 
Altaica. 
DIERVILLA. 
Pumilis, 2—4. 
DIoTIs. 
Ceratoides. 
ELEAGNUS. 
Europeus, 4—7. 
Latifolius, 4—?7. 
Verrucosus, 4—7. 
Atropurpureus, 4—?. 
FOTHERGILLE. 
Alnifolia, 2—4. 
GENISTA. 
Triquetra, 2—4. 
Radiata, 2—4. 
Pilosa, O—2. 
Procumbens, 1—2. 
Lusitanica, 2—4. 
Hispanica, 2—4. 
Germanica, 2—4. 
Anglica, 1—2. 
Sericea, 2—4. 
Siberica, 2—4. 
Tinctoria, 2—4. 
Florida, 2—4. 
Prosterata, 1—2. 
Diffusa, 1—2. 
Ovata, 1—2. 
Sagittalis, 0O—1}. 
GLEDITSCHIA. 
Horrida, 5—10. 
Sinensis, 5—10. 
HALESIA. 
Tetraptera, 4—7. 
Diptera, 4—7, 
HALIMODENDRON, 
Argenteum. 


HAMAMELIs. 
Virginica, 10 to 20. 
HELIANTHEMUM. 
Canadense. 
Alpestre. 
Vineale. 
Canum. 
Tomentosum., 
Grandiflorum. 
Obscurum. 
Vulgare. 
Leptophyllum. 
Pilosum. 
Serpyllifolium. 
Sarrejanum. 
Lineare. 
Nummularium, 
Mutabile. 
Roseum, 
Polifolium. 
Sulphurium. 
Hyssopifolium, 
Apenninum. 
Pulverulentum, 
Variegatum. 
Canescens. 
Venustum. 
Rhodanthum. 
HIBIscvus. 
Syriacus, 2—4. 
Var. Albo-plena. 
Purpureo-pleno- 
Rubra. 
Alba. 
Purpureus. 
HIPPOPHA. 
Rhamnoides, 10O—20. 
Canadensis, 7—10. 
HYDRANGEA. 
Radiata, 4—7. 
Arborescens, 4—7. 
HYPERICUM. 
Androsemum, 4—7, 
Calycinum, 2—4, 
Prolificum, 2—4., 
Hircinum, 2—4. 
LAURUS. 
Benzoin, 4—10. 
Sassafras, 4—10, 
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LIGUSTRUM. Frangula, 4 to 10. 
Vulgare, 7 to 10. Latifolius, 4—7. 
LIQUIDAMBER. RHODODENDRON. : 
Styraciflua, 10—20. Dauricum, 2—4, 
Imberbe, 10—20. RHODORA. 
LONICERA. Canadensis, 2——4, 
Alpigena, 4—7. Ravs. 
Ceerulia, 2—4. Vernix, 4—7. 
Nigra, 2—4. Elegans, 4—7. 
Tartarica, 2—6. Typhinum, 4—7. 
Pyrenaica, 4—7. Glabrum, 4—7. 
Xylosteum. Cotinus, 10—20. 
MACLURA. Radicans, 2—4, 
Aurantiaca. Copallinum, 4—7. 
MAGNOLIA. Toxicodendron, 4—10 


Macrophylla, 4—10. 
Auriculata, 4—10. 
Pyramidata, 4—10. 
MENZESIA. 
Ferruginea, 2——4. 
Globularis, 2—4. 
NYSSA. 
Villosa. 
Denticulata. 
ONONIS. 
Fruticosus, 1—2. 
PEONIA. 
Moutan, 2—8. 
Var. Papaveracea, 2—4. 
Banisii. 
Rosea. 
PALIURUS. 
Virgatus, 4—10. 
Aculeatus, 4—10. 
PHILADELPHUS. 
Grandiflorus, 4—7. 
Gracilis, 4—7. 
Coronarius, 4—7. 
Inodorus, 0-2. 
POTENTILLa. 
Floribunda, 1—3. 
Fruticosa, 1—3. 
PTELEA. 
Trifoliata, 2—4. 
PUNICA. 
Granatum, 2--4. 
Var. flo. pleno. 
RHAMNUS. 
 Saxatilis, O—2. 


Aromaticum, 2—4, 
RIBEs. 

Floridum, 2—4. 

Aureum, 2—4. 

Alpinum, 2—4. 
ROBINIA. 

Hispida, 2—4. 
Rubsvs. 

Canadensis. 

Odoratus. 
SOPHORA. 

Japonica, 4—?7. 
SPARTIUM. 

Junceum, 2—4. 

Var. flo. pleno. 

Multiflorum, 4—~7, 
SPIRAA. 

Levigata, 2-4. 

Triloba, 2—4. 

Bella, 24. 

Tomentosa, 3—6. 

Salicifolia, 3—6. 

Hypericifolia, 3—6. 

Crenata, 2—4. 

Opulifolia, 4—6. 

Chamedrifolium, 2—4, 

Sorbifolia, 2—4. 
STAPHYLEA. 

Trifolia, 4—7. 

Pinnata, 4—7. 
SYMPHORIA. 

Glomerata, 2—4. 

Racimosa, 2—4. 
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SYRINGA. 
Vulgaris, 4 to 7. 
Var. Violacea, 4—7. 


VIBIRNUM. 
Lautana, 7 to 10. 
Opulus, 7—10. 


Alba, 3—6. Lavigatum, 7—10. _ 
Chinensis. Pubescens. 
Persica, 2—4. Molle. 
Var. Alba. Nudum, 2—4. 
Laciniata. Prunifolium, 4—7. 
TAMARIX. Dentatum, 2—4. 
Gallica, 2—4. Nitidum, 2—4 
Germanica, 2—4. VITEX. 
TAXODIUM. Agnus-castus, 10—15. 
Distichum, 2—4. ZANTHORHIZA. 
ULEx. Apiifolia, 0O—I. 
Europzus, 1—2. ZANTHOXYLUM. 


Var. flo. pleno. Tricarpum, 4—7. 


Fraxineum, 4—7. 


Of these, the families of Andromeda, Azalia, Rhodora, Rhododendron, Daphne, 
Menzesia, Magnolia, and Vaccinium, require to be planted in bog or heath-mould ; 
the remainder will succeed perfectly well, if planted in any moderately good 


garden ground. 


HARDY CLIMBERS. 


AMPELOPSIS. 
Hederacea. (white) 

ARISTOLOCHIA. 
Sipho. (yellow) 
Tomentosa. 

ATRAGENE. 
Americana. 
Siberica. (white) 
Austriaca. (blue) 
Ochotensis. 

BIGNONIA. 
Capereolata. 
Radicans. (yellow) 

CELASTRUS. 

» Secandens. (white) 


CLEMATIS. 
Flamula. 
Orientalis. (yellow) 
Glauca. 
Chinensis. 
Vitalba. (white) 
Virginiana. (red) 
Tridentata. (yellow) 
Dahurica. 
Diversifolia. 
Viorna, (red) 
Cylendrica, 
Simsil. 
Reticulata. (yellow) 
Florida. (white) 
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Var. ficra-pleno. (white) 


Viticella. ( purple ) 
Var. Purpuria. 
Pulchella. 
Calycina. 
Crispa. 
Cirrhosa. 
Pedicellata. 
DECUMARIA. 
Barbata. 
Sarmentosa. 
HEDERA. 
Canadensis. 
Helix. 
JASMINUM. 
Humile. (zellow) 
Frutescens. 
Officinalis. (white) 
Revolutum. 
LONICERA. 
Chinensis. 
Dioica. 
Flava. (yellow) 
Caperifolium. (yellow) 
Sempervirens. (red) 
Pubescens. 
Implexa. (red) 
Grata. (green) 
Periclymenum. (white) 
Belgicum. (w*ite) 
LycIum. 
Chinense. 
Barbatum. (red) 
Ruthenicum. 
MENISPERMUM. 
Virginicum. (green) 
Canadense. (green) 


PASSIFLORA. 
Ceerulia. (blue) 
Colvillii. (blue) 
PERIPLOCA. 
Greca. (white) 
Rosa. 
Multiflora. (red) 
Var. Alba. (white) 
Sempervirens. (white) 
Boursoulti. (red) 
Banksiz. 
Hyacinthina. 
Rvusvs. 
Laciniatus. 
Fruticosus. (white) 
Var. flo. pleno. 
Jol. varigata. 
SMILAX. 
Aspera. (green) 
Caduca. 
Quadrangularis. 
Bona-nox. 
Laurifolia. 
Sarasaparilla. (green) 
Lanciolata. 
VITIs. 
Rotundifolia. (green) 
Vulpina. (green) 
Labrusca. (green) 
Riparia. (green) 
Laciniosa. (green) 
WENDLANDIA. 
Populifolia. 
WISTERLA. 
Chinensis. 
Frutescens. (yellow) 


The object in view being generally to obtain a large size, so as to cover 
objects either vertical or horizontal; the soil, therefore, for climbing plants 
should be more carefully prepared than for those which compose the general 
mass of shrubs. A soil, prepared as follows, will be found to answer every ex- 
pectation, supposing that all other circumstances prove favorable: — Fresh 
maiden loam of rather a light texture, bog or heath mould, each an equal por- 
tion; to which may be added, one-eighth of perfectly rotten dung. 


¥ 
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FLOWER GARDEN HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


That will stand our Climate without Protection. 


ACANTHUS. ADONIs. 
Mollis, Vernalis. 
Spinosus. Apennina. 
Spinosissimus. AGROSTEMMA. 
llicifolius. Coronaria. 
ACONITUM. a Rubra. 
Lycoctonum., b Alba. 
Album. c Pleno. 
Variegatum. ALCHIMILLA. 
Japenicum. *Pubescens. 
Uncinatum. *Alpina. 
Speciosum. ~- *Sericea. 
Volubile. *Hybrida. 
Exaltatum. ALETRIS. 
Virgatum. Auria. 
Amznum. Farinosa. 
Formosum. ALYSSUM. 
Venustum. *Saxatile. 
Pyramidale. *Orientale. 
Versicolor. *Argentium. 
Decorum. *Obtussifolia. 
Letum. *Tortuosum. 
Rubellum. *Vernale. 
ACHILLEA. *Montana. 
Grandiflora. AMARYLLIs. 
Ptarmica. Belladonna. 
Flore-pleno. AMMOBIUM. 
Ageratum. Alatum. 
Speciosa. AMSONIA. 
Alpina. Latifolia; 
Serrata. Salicifolia. 
*Clavenne. Angustifolia. 
Impatiens. ANCHUSA. 
Auria. Paniculata. 
Compacta. Italica. 
Asplenifolia. Procera. 
Nobilis. ANDROSACEA. 
Rosea. *Villosa. 
Holosericea. *Chamejasme 
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*Lactea. 
*Obtussifolia. 
ANEMONE. 

Coronaria. 

a Flore-pleno. 
Stellata. 
Palmata. 
Apennina. 
Nemerosa. 

a Flore-pleno. 
Sylvestris. 
Alba. 
Dichotoma 
Virginiana. 
Peusylvanica. 


Vid. Pulsatilla et Hepatica. 


ANTIRRHINUM. 
Majus. 
a Coccinia. 
b Bicolor. 
c Multiples. 
Angustifolium, 
ANTHYLLIs. 
*Montana. 
*Alpina. 
*Onobrychioides. 
*Dillenii. 
APOCYNUM. 
Androsemifolium, 
Hypericifolium. 
Venetum. 
APIOS. 
Tuberosa. 
AQUILEGIA. 
Vulgaris. 
Canadensis. 
Atropurpurea. 
Viridiflora. 
Viscosa. 
Siberica. 
Alpina. 
Formosa. 
Hybrida. 
Glandulosa. 
Pyrenaica. 
ARABIS. 
*Prxcox. - 
*Ambigua. 
*Alpina., 


‘ 


*Albida. 
*Longifolia. 
*Crispata. 
*Muralis. 
*Stricta. 
*Procurrens. 
*Petraza. 
*a Hispida. 
*b Hastulate, 
*Lyrata. 
*Stolonifera. 
*Ovirensis. 
*Lucida. 
*Pumila, 
*Bellidifolia. 
*Ceerulia. 
*Collina. 
ARALIA. 
Nudicaulis, 
Racimosa. 
ARETIA. 
*Vitaliana. 
*Alpina. 
ARENARIA. 
*Graminifolia. 
*Longifolia. 
*Formosa. 
*Grandiflora. 
*Ramosissima. 
*Saxatilis. 
*Balearica. 
*Montana. 
*Multicaulis, 
*Dahurica. 
*Otitoides. 
*Verna. 
ARTEMISIA. 
*Glacialis. 
*Rupestris. 
*Pedemontana. 
*Caucasica. 
*Spicata. 
*Saxatilis. 
*Glauca, 
*Nivia. 
*Sericea. 
ASCLEPIAS, 
Tuoerosa. 
Syriaca. 


Nivea. 
Incarnata. 
Rubra. 
Laurifolia. 
Amplexicaulis. 
Obtusifolia. 
Ameena. 
Pulchra. 
ASPHODELUS. 
Fistulosus. 

Ramosus. 
Creticus. 
AEstivus. 
Altaicus. 

ASTER. 

*Alpinus. 
Pulchellus. 
Przcox. 
Blandus. 
Pulcherrimus. 
Tradescanti. 
Acuminatus. 
Eminens. 
Divergens. 
Pallens. 
Alwartensis. 
Undulatus. 
Altaicus. 
Spectabilis. 
Floribundus. 
Novi-belgii. 
Mutabilis. 
Elegans. 
Versicolor. 
Bellidiflorus. 
Cyaneus. 
Grandiflorus. 
Carolinianus. 
Nove-angliz. 
Amellus. 
Concolor. 
Multiflorus. 
Ericoides. 
Nemoralis. 
Canus. 

ASTRAGALUS. 

*Hypoglottis. 

Leucophzus. 
Carnosus, 
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*Alopecuroides. 
Alopecias. 
Tomentosus. 

*Tragacantha. 
Longiflorus. 
Excapus. 

*Gracilis. 

*Diffusus. 
Odoratus. 

*Montana. 

*Uralensis. 

ASTRANTIA. 
Major. 
Carniolica. 
Caucasica, 
Maxima. 

* Minor. 

BELLIS. 

*Sylvestris. 

*Perennis. 

*Hybrida. 

BELLIUM. 

*Minutum. 

Bocconta. 
Cordata. 

BORAGO. 

*Laxiflora. 
Crassifolia. 
Orientalis. 

CALCEOLARIA. 

*F othergillii. 

CAMPANULA. 

*Pulla. 

*Carpathica. 

*Rotundifolia. 

*Pumila. 
Neglecta. 
Linifolia. 
Caucasica. 
Persicifolia. 

a Cerulia. 

b Alba. 

ce Alba-pleno. 

a Cerulia-pleno. 
Pyramidalis. 
Versicolor. 

*Nitida, 

a Cerulia. 
b Alba. 
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Latifolia. *Pilosum. 

a Alba. CHEIRANTHUS. 

Macrantha. *Cheiri, many varieties 
Urticifolia. *Alpinus. 
Infundibuliformis. CHELONE, 
Bononiensis. Grandiflora. 
Aggregata. Digitalis. 
Speciosa. Glabra. 
Multiflora. Oblequa. 
Collina. Lyoni. 

*Azurea. Rosea. 
Lactiflora. Barbata. 
Thyrsoidea. Campanulata. 
Barbata. Levigata. 

*Punctata. Pubescens. 
Betonicifolia. Cristata. 

* Alpina. CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
Alliarizfolia. Atratum. oe 
Lamiifolia. Montanum. 

Siberica. Arcticum. 
Lingulata. Paludosum. 

CARDAMINE. Rotundifolium. 

*Pratensis. Sinense. 

*Flora-pleno. Indicum.—Of this very interesting 
*Amara. species, the following are varieties, and 
*Rotundifolia. have been chiefly introduced by the 

CATANANCHE. Hort. Soc. : * — 

Ceerulia. Old purple. 
CENTAURIA, Changeable white. 
Glastifolia. Quilled white. 
Alba. Superb white. 

Macrocephala. Tasselled white. 
Alata. Quilled yellow. 
Phrygia. Straw-colored. 
Centaurium. Golden yellow. 
Rivularis. Large lilac. 

CERASTIUM. Pink or lilac. 
*Grandiflorum. Buff or copper-colored. 
*Tomentosum. Spanish brown. 
*Biebersteinii. Quilled flame yellow. 
*Lanatum. Quilled pink. 

*Latifolium Early crimson. 

*Alpinum. Large quilled orange. 

*Repens. Expanded light purple. 

*Suffruticosum Quilled light purple. 

*Pubescens Curled lilac. 


* We have preferred giving the English names of the varieties of this species, as being more- 


generally used. 
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Superb clustered yellow. 
Semi-double quilled pink. 
Semi-double quilled white. 
Semi-double quilled orange. 
Late pale purple. 
Quilled salmon-colored. 
Small yellow. 
Paper-white. 
Pale pink. 
Tasselled yellow. 
Yellow Waratah. 
Golden Lotus. 
Double Indian yellow. 
Park’s small yellow. 
Pale buff. 
Blush. 
Double Indian white 
Starry purple. 
Early blush. 
Brown purple. 
CoLcHIcUM. 
Autumnale. 
Montanum. 
Arenarium. 
CONVALLARIA. 
Majalis. 
a Alba. 
b Rosea. 
c Plena. 
CONVOLYULUS. 
Holocericeus. 
Salvifolius. 
*Lineatus. 
Sibthorpii. 
Hirsutus. 
Tiliaceus. 
COREOPSIS. 
Grandiflora. 
Verticillata. 
Tenuifolia. 
Auria. 
Discolor. 
Senifolia. 
Amplexicaulis. 
Palmata. 
Auriculata. 
Latifolia. 
Arguta. 
Lanciolata. 


Crassifolia. 
Angustifolia. 
CORONILLA. 
*Iberica. 
*Coronata. 
*Cappadocica. 
*Varia. 
CoRTUSA. 
*Mathioli. 
CoryYDALIs. 
*Lutea. 
Uralensis. 
Glauca. 
Nobilis. 
Bracteata. 
Angustifolia. 
Bulbosa. 
Tuberosa. 
Crocus. 
Albiflorus. 
Biflorus. 
Vernus. 
Versicolor. 
Striatus. 
Pusillus. 
Nudiflorus. 
Susianus. 
Sativus. 
Stellaris. 
Reticulatus. 
Sulphureus. 
Meesiacus. 
Lageneflorus. 
Serotinus, 
CYCLAMEN. 
*Cocem. 
*Vernum. 
*Europeum. 
*Hederzfolium. 
*Neapolitanum, 
CYNANCHOM. 
Vincetoxicum. 
Fuscatum. 
Sibericum. 
Roseum, 
Acutum. 
CYPRIPEDIUM. 
Arietinum. 
Spectabile, 
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Calceolis. 
Pubescens. 
Humile. 
Parviflorum. 
DAHLIA. 
Many varieties. 
DALIBARDA. 
*Repens. 
DELPHINIUM. 
Pictum. 
Speciosum. 
Laxiflorum. 
Intermedium. 
Grandiflorum. 
a Album. 
b Flore-pleno 
ce Chinense. 
Puniceum. 
Hybridum. 
Fissum. 
Elegans. 
Tricorne. 
Amznum. 
Azureum, 
Exaltatum. 
Revolutum. 
DIANTHUS. 
Barbatus. 


a Flore-pleno. 


*Latifolius. 
*Capitatus. 
* Atrorubens. 
*Carthusianorum, 
*Polymorphus. 
*Collinus. 
*Campestris. 
*Alpestris. 
*Nitidus. 
*Guttatus. 
Versicolor. 
*Montanus. 
Caryophyllus. 


a Flore-plene. 


b Fruticosus. 
c Imbricatus. 
Superbus. 
*Fragrans. 
Serotinus. 
* Arenarius. 


Fimbriatus. 
Hortensis. 
Squarrosus. 
*Petrzus. 
*Glacialis. 
*Alpinus. 
*Czsius. 
*Deltoides. 
Pungens. 
DIcTAMNUS. 
Albus, 
Fraxinella. 
DIGITALIs. 
Lutea. 
Media. 
Orientalis. 
Auria. 
Ferruginea. 
Ambigua. 
Fulva. 
Obscura. 
DoDECATHEON. 
Media. 
DoRONIcuM. 
Caucasicum. 
Orientale. 
DoRYcNIUM. 
Herbacium, 
DRABA. 
# Aizoides. 
*Stellata. 
*Hirta. 
* Alpina. 
DrRYAs. 
*Octopetale. 
DRACOCEPHALUM. 
Nutans. 
Speciosum. 
Denticulatum., 
Sibericum. 
Virginianum. 
Palmatum. 
Botryoides. 
Austriacum. 
Ruyschiana. 
EPILOBIUM. 
Spicatum. 
Halleri, 
Latifolium. 


Coloratum. 
Angustissimum, 
ERIGENON. 
Grandiflorum. 
* Alpinum. 
*Uniflorum. 
*Villarsii. 
Caucasicum. 
Compositum. 
Carolianum, 
Nudicaule. 
Purpurium- 
Philadelphicur 
Bellidifolium. 
ERINUS. 
* Alpinus. 
*Hispanicus. 
EREPETION. 
*Reniforme. 
ERODIUM. 
*Richardi. 
*Gussonii. 
*Hymenodes. 
*Serotinum. 
*Alpinum, 
Glaucophyllum. 
Malopoides. 
ERYNGIUM. 
Azureum. 
Bourgati. 
Maritimum 
Alpinum. 
Amethystinum 
Planum. 
Aquaticum. 
Cceruleum, 
FARSETIA. 
*Lunarioides, 
FRITILLARIA. 
Imperialis. 
Obliqua. 
Meleagris. 
Praecox. 
Latifolia. 
Lutea. 
Nervosa, 
Tenella, 


Nigra. 
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Pyrenaica 
Persica. 
Pudica, 
Lanciolata. 
FRAGARIA. 
*Indica. 
GALARDIA. 
Bicolor. 
Aristata. 
GALANTHUSe 
Nivalis. 
GaLax. 
*Cordifolia. 
GaLica 
Officinalis. 


Persica. 

Orientalis. 
GENTIFANA 

Lutea. 

*Ciliata. 

*Verna. 
Baverica. 

*Pumila. 
Pyrenaica. 

*Aculus. 
Purpurias 
Punctata, 

*Septemfida. 
Cruciata. 
Asclepedia. 
Saponaria. 

* Gelida, 
Intermedia. 
Incarnata. 
Catesbei. 
Ochroleuca, 
Peumonanthe. 

.. Macrophylla 
GERANIUM. 
’ *Sanguineum 

*Argenteum. 
Anemonefolium. 
Macrorhizon. 
Ibericum, 

*W allichianum. 
Angulatum. 


6H 
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Pratease. 
a Album. 


b Flore-pleno. 


GLADIOLUS. 
Byzantinus 
Communis. 

GLOBULARIA. 

*Vulgaris. 
*Cordifolia., 
*Bellidifolia. 
*Nudicaulis. 
*Nana. 

* Linifolia. 

GLAUCIUM. 

*Fulvum. 
*Flavum. 

GYPSOPHILA. 

* Altissima. 
* Fastigata. 
*Perfoliata. 
* Acutifolia. 
*Paniculata. 
*Steveni. 

* Glomerata. 
*Saxifraga. 
*Repens. 

* Adsendens. 
*Rigida. 
*Prosterata. 

HEDYSARUM. 
Grandiflorum. 
Candidum. 
Serotinum. 
Paniculatum. 
Viridiflorum. 

*Obscurum. 
Canadense. 
Obtusum. 
Carneum. 

*Humile. 

*Roseum. 

*Alpinum. 

HELIANTHUS. 
Multifiorus, 

Flore-plene. 
Atrorubens 
Trilobatus. 
Parviflorus, 
Excelsus. 
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Decapetalus. 
Altissimus. 
Longifolius. 
HELLEBORUS. 
Niger. 
Viridis. 
Atrorubens. 
Dumetorum. 
Lividus. 
Purpurascens. 
HEPATICA. 
Triloba. 
a Cerulia. 
b Cerulia-plena. 
c Rubra. 
d Rubra-plena. 
e Alba. - 
f Nivia. 
HELONIAS. 
Bullata. 
Erythrosperma. 
Angustifolius. 
HESPERIS. 
Matronalis. 
a Albifiora. 
b Albo-plena. 
ce Purpuria. 
d Purpurio-plena. 
e Variegata. 
d Folti-flora. 
Fragrans. 
HEMEROCALLIS. 
Flava. 
Fulva. 
Graminia. 
Disticha. 
HOUSTONIA. 
*Coerulia. 
Purpuria. 
HYACINTHUS. 
Orientalis. 
a Ceruleus. 
b Ruber. 
c Flavus. 
d Multiplez. 
e Plenus. 
f Albus. 
g Semiplonue. 
Amethystinus. 


HYPERICUM. 
Elegans. 
Maculatum. 

IBERIS. 

*Saxatiles. 
*Corifolia. 
*Sempervirens. 
*Tenoreana. 
*Pubescens. 
[LLECEBRUM. 
*Verticillatum. 
IRIs. 
Susiana. 
Florentina. 
Germanica. 
Pallida. 
Flavessens. 
Sambucina. 
Squalens. 
Lurida. 
Cristata. 
Fimbriata. 
Flavissima. 
Pumila. 
Versicolor. 
Fulva. 
Spuria. 
Desertorum. 
Verna. 
Hematophylla. 
Xiphium. 
Xiphioides. 
Humilis. 
Nepalensis. 
Flexuosa. 
Prismatica. 
JASIONE. 
*Montana. 
*Perennis. 

LATHYRUS. 
Grandiflorus. 
Attenuatus. 
Tenuifolius 
Latifolius. 
Hetrophyllus, 
Incurvus, 
Polymorphus. 
Venosus, 
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LIATRISs. 


Spicata. 
Pycnostachya.. 
Paniculata. 
Squarrosa. 
Intermedia. 
Pilosa. 
Gracilis. 
Scariosa. 
Elegans. 
Spheroidea. 
Turbinata. 


LINUM. 


*Flavum. - 
*Alpinum. 
*Diffusum. 
*Montanum. 


LILIUM. 


Candidum. 
Tigrinum. 
Canadense. 
Philadelphicum. 
Catasbeei. 
Longiflorum. 
Japonicum. 
Carolinianum. 
Pumilum. 
Martagon. 
Superbum. 
Glabrum. 
Pomponium. 
Monadelphum. 
Pyrenaicum. 
Croceum. 
Latifolium, 
Spectabile. 


LINARIA. 


*Cymbalaria. 

*Pilosa. 

* Alpina. 
Genistifolia. 
Linifolia 
Vulgaris. 

Piloria. 


LoBELIA. 


*Erinus. 
* Amoena. 
Syphilitica. 
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Cardinalis. 
Splendens. 
Fulgens. 
LUPINUS. 
Arboreus. 
Mutabilis. 
Mexicanus 
Perennis. 
Nootkatensis. 
LYCHNIS. 
Chalcedonica. 


a Flore-pleno. 


b Albiflora. 
Coronata. 
Fulgens. 

LYTHRUM. 
Diffusum. 
Virgatum. 
Lineare. 

LYSIMACHIA. 
Verticillata. 

* Nummularia. 

*Nemorum. 
Punctatum. 
Ciliata. 
Stricta. 
Ephemerum. 

MIMULUS. 

*Guttatus. 
Ringens. 
Alatus. 

MONARDA. 
Media. 
Didyma. 
Russelliana. 
Purpuria. 

ATUSCARI. 
Botryoides. 

a Azureus. 

b Pallidum. 

c Album. 
Moschatum. 
Comosuin. 

NARCISSUS. 
Moschatus. 
Pseudo-narcissus. 
Minor. 
Tenuifolius. 
Aurantius, 


lncomparabilis. 
Floribundus. 
Poeticus. 
Tazetta. 
Jonquilla. 

a Flora-plene. 

Multiflorus, 
ONONIS. 
Picta. 
Antiquorum, 
ORKOBUS. 
Lathyroides, 
Vernus, 
Albus, 
Varius. 
Niger. 
Sessilifolius, 
Tenuifolius. 
ORNITHOGALUM, 
Fimbriatum. 
Pyramidale. 
Japonicum. 
PZONIA. 
Moutan. 

a Papaveracea, 

b Baniksii. 

c Rosea. 
Officinalis. 

a Rosea. 

b Albicans. 

ce Sabini. 

d Blanda. 

e Carnescens. 

f Rubra. 
Edulis. 

a Humei. 

b Whitleji. 

c Candida. 

d Tartarica. 

e Albiflora. 

f Vestalis. 

g Siberica. 

h Rubescens, 

i Uniflera. 

j Fragrans. 
fenuifolia 
rlybrida. 
Corallina. 
Daurica. 


Anomala. 
Laciniata, 
Paradoxa. 
Pubens. 
Humilis. 
Lobata. 
Russi. 
Decora. 
Cretica. 
Peregrina. 
Mollis. 
PAaPAVER. 
Orientale. 
Bracteatum. 
Microcarpum. 
*Alpinum. 
*Nudicaule. 
PuLox. 
Divericata. 
Suaveolans. 
Ovata. 

* Reptans. 
Carolina. 
Paniculata. 

Alba. 
Undulata. 
Acuminata. 
Maculate. 
Triflora. 
Pyramidalis. 

* Ameena. 
*Subulata. 
*Nivalis. 
*Setacea, 
Virginica. 
Intermedia 
PHYTEUMA. 
Orbiculare 
Elipticur 
Comosum, 
Campanuloides. 
POLEMONIUM. 
Coerulium. 
Flore-albo. 
Mexicanum, 
Sibericum. 
Reptans 
POTENTILLIA. 
*Splendens 
*Sericia. 
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* Aurea. 
* Formosa. 
* Atro-sanguinea. 
* Grandiflora. 
*Opaca. 
PRIMULA. 
Acaulis. 

a Albo-plena. 

b Sulphureo-plena. 

c Cupreo-plena. 

d Salmoneo-plena. 

e Lilacino-plena. 

f Rubro-plena. 

g Purpureo-plena. 
Elatior. 

Polyantha. 
Auricula. 
Marginata. 
Farinosa. 

Palinuri. 
PULMONARIA. 

Moliis. 

Officinalis. 

Grandifiora. 
PYRETHRUM. 

Grandiflorum. 

Roseum. 
PULSATILLA. 

Vulgaris. 

Alpina. 

Halleri. 
RANUNCULUS. 

Aconitifolius. 

Platanifolius. 

Amplexicaulis. 
RHEXIA. 

* Mariana. 
*Virginica. 
SANGUINARIA. 

Canadensis. 
SALVIA. 

Interrupta. 

Nubicola. 

Tenorii. 

Triloba. 
SAXIFRAGA. 

*Crassifolia. 

* Cordifolia. 

*Ligulata. 

*Geum. 
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*Dentata. ' 
*Serrata. 
#Sarmentosa. 
*Erosa. 
*Granulata. 
Flora-plen 
* Aizoides. 
*Hieracifolia. 
*Pensylvanica. 
*Colyledon 
*Lingulata. 
* Aizoon. 
*Oppositifolia. 
*Geranioides 
*Irrigua. 
*Ceratophylla. 
*Moschata. 
*Hypnoides. 
SEDUM. 
* Aizoon. 
*Populifolium. 
*Reflexum. 
* Acre. 
* Dasyphyllum. 
*Glaucum. 
*Hybridum. 
SEMPERVIVIUM. 
*Tectorum. 
*Grandiflorum. 
*Montanum. 
SPIRZA. 

- Filipendula. 
Digitata. 
Palmata. 
Lobata. 
Ulmaria. 
Aruncus. 

S PIGELIA. 

Marylandica. 

STATICE. 
Dianthoides. 
Vulgaris. 
Latifolia. 
Plantaginea. 

STIPA. 
Pinnata. 

TIGRIDA. 
Pavonia. 
Conchiiflora. 
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TRACHELIUM. 
Ceerulia. 
TRADESCANTIA. 
Subaspera. 
Virginica. 
Rosea. 
TRILLIUM. 
Sessile. , 
Grandiflorum. 
Erythrocarpum. 
Ovatum. 
TRITOMIA. 
Uvaria. 
Media. 
TROLLIUS. 
Europeus. 
Asiaticus. 
TULIPA. 
Gesneriana. 
Sylvestris. 
Suaveolens, 
Preecox. 
UvVuLARIA. 
Grandiflora. 
Perfoliata. 
Sessilifolia. 
VALERIANA. 
Rubra. 
VERATRUM. 
Nigrum. 
Viridum. 
VERBENA, 
Sororia. 
VERONICA. 
Neglecta. 
Latifolia. 
Incana. 
Elegans. 
*Fruticulosa. 
*Saxatilis. 
Arguta. 
Gentianoides. 
Laciniata. 
Elatior. 
Azuria. 
Virginica. 
Media. - 
Paniculata. 


j ee : 
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Glabra. 
Spicata. 
VINCA, 
Herbacia. 
Minor, et var. 
Major. 
VIOLA. 
Cucullata. 
*Multifida. 
Variegata. 


*Pedata. 
Odorata, et var. 
Eriocarpa. 
Pubescens. 

*Cornuta. 

* Altaica. 

Pilosa. 

Lutea. 

Tricolor. 
*Saxatilis. 


Those marked (*) are rock-plants; that is, such as are generally cultivated 


upon banks of rock-work. 


BIENNIAL FLOWER GARDEN PLANTS. 


AGROSTEMMA. 
Coronaria. 


Var. flo. albo. 


Flo. pleno rub. 


Flos-jovis. 
ANTIRRHINUM. 
Bellidifolium. 
Majus. 
Var. flora-pleno. 
Fol. Varigata. 
Flo. lutea. 
Filo, albo. 
ADLUMIA, 
Cirrhosa. 
ALTHEA. 
Rosea, et var. 
Striata. 
Pallida. 
ALYSSUM. 
Sinuatum, 
ANCHUSA. 
Italica. 
Boraco. 
Laxiflora. 
BERTEROA. 
Incana. 


CAMPANULA. 
Media. 
Var. flo. albo. 
Obliqua. 
Americana. 
Cervicaria. 
Multiflora. 
Thyrsoidea. 
Betonicifolia. 
Spicata. 
Divergens.: 
Lanuginosa. 
CELSIA. 
Cretica. 
Lanciolata. 
_DELPHINIUM. 
Pictum. 
DIANTHUS. 
Chinensis. 
Var. flo-pleno, 
DIGITALIS. 
Purpuria. 
Var. flo. albo, 
ERYTHROLANA. 
Conspicua. 
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ERIGERON. 
Acris. 
Hetrophyllum. 

GAURA. 
Biennis. 
Mutabilis. 

GLAUCIUM. 
Flavum. 

IBERIS. 
Linifolia. 

- Ciliata. 
Taurica. 
Nana. 

ISATIS. 
Tinctoria. 


ADONIS. 
Autimnalis. 
Flava. 
Flammea. 

AGERATUM. 
Mexicanum. 
Cceruleum. 
Strictum. 
Latifolium. 

ARGIMONE. 
Mexicana. 
Albiflora. 

ANAGALLIS. 
Coerulia. 
Indica. 
Arvensis. 
Carnea. 

AMARANTHUS. 


Hypochondriacus. 


Caudatus. 
Speciosus 
Tristis. 
Bicolor. 
Albus. 
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Precox. 
LAVATERA. 
Arborea. 
Biennis. 
LINUM. 
Strictum. 
WERBASCUM. 
Formosum. 
Niveum. 
Macranthum. 
Spectabile. 
Elongatum. 
Rotundifolium, 


HARDY ANNUALS 


BALSAMINA. 
Capensis. 
Chinensis. 
Bifida. 

CARTHAMUS. 
Tinctorius, 

CALENDULA. 
Officinalis. 


Var. flora-plena. 


Pluvialis, 
Hybrida. 
Stellata. 
CENTAURIA. 
Suaviolens. 
CoLLINSIA. 
Verna. 
CLEOME. 
Pubescens. 
Violacia. 
Diffusa. 
Vergata. 
CoREOPSIs. 
Tinctoria. 


CONVOLVULUS. 
Tricolor. 
Elongatus. 
Siculus. 
Undulatus. 

DATURA. 

Ferox. 
Tatula. 
Muricata. 
Quercifolia. 
Stramonium. 

DELPHINUM. 
Ajacis. 

Var. flo. pleno. 
Consolida. 

Var. flo. pleno. 
Aconiti. 

DIANTHUS. 
Prolifer. 
Armeria. 

DRACOCEPHALUM. 
Canescens. 

ECHIUM. 
Austerale. 

FUMARIA. 
Capreolata. 
Spicata. 
Densiflora. 

GALINSOGEA. 
Trilobata. 
Balbisioides. 

GLAUCIUM. 
Corniculatum. 
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Var. flavifiortsm. 


HELIOPHILA. 
Diffusa. 
Digitata. 
Pectinata. 

HELIANTHEMUM. 
Plantagineum. 
Guttatum, 
Villosum. 
Punctatum. 

HELIANTHUS. 
Annuus. 
Indicus. 
Tubzformis. 
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HyoscyaMus. 
Agrestis. 
Pallidus. 
Albus. 

HYPECOUM. 
Procumbens. 

IBERIS. 
Umbulata. 
Odorata. 
Pinnata. 

IMPATIENS. 
Biflora. 
Pallida. 
Noli-tangere. 

{SOTOMA. 
Axilaris. 

IPOM ZA. 
Luteola. 
Hederacea. 
Cuspidata. 
Barbigera. 
Purpuria. 

K AULFUSSIA. 
Amelloides. 

iAVATERA. 
Trimestris. 
Punctata. 
Lanciolata. 

LEONURUS. 
Hetrophyllws. 
Multifedus. 

LOPEZIA. 

Corenata. 
Pumila. 

LOBELIA. 
Inflata. 

LINUM. 
Gallicum. 
Aureum. 
Rigidum. 

LINARIA, 
Bipartita. 

LUPINUS. 
Pilosus. 
Hirsutus. 
Varius. 
Luteus, 
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MATHIOLA. 
Annua, et var. 
Tricuspidata. 
Longipetala. 

MALVA. 
Mauritiana. 

MALOPE. 

Trifida. 

MOoNopsIs. 
Conspicua. 

NEMUPHILA. 
Phacelioides. 

NICOTIANA. 
Tabacum, et var. 
Latissima. 
Rustica. 
Glutinosa. 

NIGELLA. 
Hispanica. 
Damascena. 

Var. fio. pleno. 
Orientalis. 

NOLANA. 
Prosterata. 
Paradoxa. 

ONONISs. 

Diffusa. 

CENOTHERA. 
Sinuata. 
Striata. 
Tetraptera. 
Pinnatifida. 
Tenella. 
Purpuria. 

PAPAVER. 
Argemone. 
Somniferum, et var 
Caucasicum. 
Horridum, 
Setigerum. 

PRISMATOCARPUS. 
Nitidus. 
Speculum. 


Pentagonius, 
Hirsatus. 
RiCHARDSONIA. 
Scabra. 
RESEDA. 
Odorata. 
ScHIZANTHUS. 
Pinnatus. 
Porrigens. 
SENECIO. 
Elegans, et var. 
SILENE. 
Rubella. 
Quadridentata. 
Longicaulus. 
Pendula. 
Ciliata, 
Vespertina. 
Picta. 
Armeria. 
TAGETES. 
Corymbosa, et var. 
Tenuifolia. 
Glandulosa. 
Patula. 
Erecta, 
Minuta. 
TROPZOLUM. 
Minus. 
Majus. 
VIOLA. 
Prosterata. 
Tricolor, et var. 
XERANTHEMUM. 
Annuum. 
Orientale. 
Inapertum, 
ZINNIA. 
Pauciflora. 
Multiflora. 
Elegans. 
Angustifolia. 
Tenuifolia. 
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THE 


GREEN-HOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE green-house and conservatory may be defined to be 
garden structures, dedicated to the exclusive cultivation of 
ornamental plants, and are considered as the highest grade of 
horticultural erections. ‘The former is distinguished from the 
latter by having all the plants portable, and generally placed 
on stages; whereas, in the latter, the major part are planted 
out permanently in beds or borders prepared for them. In 
the former, the plants are for the most part kept small, and 
in a flowering state, by frequent propagations; the end in 
view being more the production of abundant bloom than a 
display of the natural characters of the plants. In the latter, 
the natural habits of many plants may be developed, while at 
the same time the eye is delighted with a profusion of blossom 
in all its natural splendor, and the air perfumed with exotic 
fragrance. ‘The former of these structures is by far the most 
ancient, and was known in this country in the seventeenth 
century, or even before that date. The latter is, however, of 
far more modern date, and, as a prominent character, pos- 
sesses the advantage of being constructed on a more extended 
scale. Indeed, so-much so, that several acres might be co- 
vered with glass, and specimens of that scenery displayed at 
home, which can only be enjoyed by those who visit more tem- 
perate climates. Several structures of considerable magnitude 
have been erected in this country; and one attempt, which 
unfortunately failed, (we mean the projected oriental garden 
at Brighton,) of carrying this species of building to its greatest 
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extent, would have furnished us with an example of how far this 
idea is capable of being carried. 

Like all other structures for the habitation of plants, much 
has been said regarding their construction, in reference to 
their extent, form, the materials of which they should be 
formed, &c. 

Of the latter, we have already, in the Introduction to the 
Forcing Garden, given our opinion in favor of wood supe- 
rior to that of any other substitute hitherto used; we will, 
therefore, now proceed to consider their situation, construc- 
tion, &c. 


SITUATION OF THE CONSERVATORY. 


The conservatory is sometimes placed in the pleasure ground, 
either attached to other hot-houses, or wholly apart, as the 
large dome-house at Britton-Hall, the seat of Col. Beaumont; 
and it is sometimes attached to the mansion, as at the Grange, 
the seat of A. Baring, Esq., M.P., where it may be said to 
form a part, both ornamental and useful. When attached to 
the mansion, it forms a lounge or promenade, at such seasons 
as the proprietor or his family could not so conveniently reach 
it, if situated at a distance; and it not unfrequently occurs, 
that it may be placed at certain points of a mansion with 
considerable architectural effect, as in the case last alluded to. 

Whether the conservatory be placed immediately joining the 
house, or detached, it is important for the welfare of the 
plants cultivated in it that the situation be good, as far as 
regards exposure to the sun; for although the majority of 
exotic plants will thrive with a much less portion of sun-shine 
than is willingly allowed by many, still, when all circumstances 
will admit of it, a southern exposure is to be preferred. 

The annexed engraving is a sketch of the conservatory 
above alluded to, the roof of which is wholly composed of 
metal and glass, the lights of wrought-iron rims and copper 
bars, being supported by cast-iron rafters, communicating with 
gutters or spouts of the same materials. This magnificent 
structure is about one hundred feet in length by fifty in breadth, 
the original design of which was furnished by C. P. Cockerell, 
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Esq., and erected by Messrs. Jones and Clark, of Bir- 
mingham. 


SITUATION OF THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


We perfectly agree with Nicol, that this structure should be 
placed in the shrubbery or flower garden, and not, as it is 
generally to be found, in the kitchen garden, combined with 
the forcing-houses. Neither should the green-house, except- 
ing in small places, be attached to the house. The most 
eligible situation for a green-house is certainly in the flower 
garden or pleasure ground, and its exposure may be to the 
south, east, or west, with little difference to the plants; for, 
with the exception of those of the most delicate constitutions, 
they will prosper equally well should the house front either of 
those points, provided all the other points of culture be equally 
good: a green-house having a northern exposure would even 
have its advantages. Camellias and many other plants are 
found to succeed best in such situations ; and it is well known, 
and easily accounted for, that plants in flower will retain 
their bloom much longer in a house so situated, than in one 
fully exposed to the sun. 

Where the collection to be cultivated is intended to be con- 
siderable, it will be found most desirable to have two houses, 
even though smaller, than one very large house. The one to be 
exposed to the south, and the other may be either to the east, 
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west, or north. In the former may be cultivated all tender 
and delicate plants, particularly those denominated Cape plants, 
such as Hricas, Pelergoniums, Diosmas, &c., which prosper 
in a full exposure to the sun. In the latter may be cultivated 
Cryptogamous plants, and the majority of New-Holland plants, 
with thick or coriaceous leaves, &c.; and during the period 
when almost all plants are in flower, the latter will be found 
the most suitable for them, as their flowers will continue in 
perfection much longer in such, than in one which is more 
exposed to the sun. The latter will also be found extremely 
useful during summer, when the generality of green-house 
plants are taken out of the houses for the reception of some 
of the more delicate Ericas, Helichrysum, Epacris, and 
some other tender species, that are found not to succeed well 
when turned out in the open air. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE CONSERVATORY. 


It has been justly observed by one of our best practical 
writers on this subject, that in the construction of plant-houses, 
fancy may be indulged in, and a greater scope may be allowed 
to the taste than in the construction of forcing-houses, where 
one object is only in view, viz. the production of certain fruits 
to the utmost possible degree of perfection. 

In the construction of all habitations for plants which are 
designed for ornamental purposes, elegance of design should 
not be lost sight of; and while the conservatory admits a suf- 
ficiency of light and the proper means of admitting air in 
abundance, the latter of which is of much importance, the 
size and form may be such as to harmonize with the other 
parts of the mansion, or taste of the owner. In the construc- 
tion of the conservatory, the artist may display much archi- 
tectural taste, without rendering the house by any means unfit 
for plants; and those structures which are erected without a 
considerable share of such taste, will always appear puerile 
and mean. That taste may be here indulged in without injury, 
is evident from the variety of structures of this kind erected 
upon different principles; and in such we have often observed 
the success in the cultivation to depend more upon the ma- 
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nagement of the plants afterwards, than upon any particular 
style of the building, although it must be admitted that some 
houses of this kind are very defective. It is, however, always 
advisable, where circumstances will admit of it, to have all the 
sides of the house of glass, or nearly so; but as it is seldom 
the case, where the conservatory forms part of, or is attached 
to the mansion, that this can be attained; in such cases, 
therefore, one of the sides may be opaque, as in the case of 
our plate, (see Plate,) which represents a beautiful structure of 
this sort, built from the design of W. Atkinson, Esq. for P. C. 
Labouchere, Esq., at his seat, Highlands, near Chelmsford. 

Conservatories have hitherto, for the most part, been fixed 
structures ; portable houses, however, of this sort, have their 
advantages, excellent specimens of which may be seen at 
Cowes Castle, in the Isle of Wight, the seat of Julius Nash, 
Esq., where, in summer, the glass doors and lights are removed, 
leaving the plants to the enjoyment of free air, rain, and sun, 
whilst the skeleton of the structure forms a beautiful architec- 
tural piazza of considerable length. Other specimens occur, 
where the whole house is removed, and the beds, flues, and 
walks turfed over, presenting an exotic shrubbery in a per- 
fectly novel point of view. This has been long exemplified at 
Nuneham Courtenay, in the case of an old orange-house situ- 
ated in the flower garden, which is thus annually removed, 
and treated in the manner above alluded to. 

In whatever style the conservatory may be designed, in re- 
gard to form, &c., it is of the utmost importance to the wel- 
fare of the plants intended to be cultivated in it, that the 
bottom be rendered perfectly dry by draining; and this is the 
more necessary, as not only the natural damp of the situation 
has to be guarded against, but also the superabundant supplies 
of water that may from time to time be applied, provision for 
which should be carefully and effectually made in the first 
erection, as it cannot be effected afterwards without much in- 
convenience: and unless the bottoms of the borders be ren- 
dered capable of being kept dry, little success will attend the 
cultivation of the inmates. 

Ventilation is also of the utmost importance for the purpose 
of keeping the plants in a healthy state, and to prevent them 
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being drawn up slender, and after a time rendered naked of 
branches near their bottoms. If all the sashes be not made 
moveable, which would be advisable, it is particularly neces- 
sary that the greater part should be so made, as no means of 
ventilating are capable of affording air in sufficient abundance 
to such houses, where the sashes are entirely fixed. This is 
one principal objection to curvilinear-roofed houses, which can 
never be rendered sufficiently water-tight where the roof-sashes 
are moveable, without incurring an expense, which can never 
be balanced by any real merit that they may be supposed to 
possess. To those, however, who give a preference to them, 
we cannot recommend a better constructed roof than that 
called the polyprosopic, which is thus described by Mr. 
Loudon, in the Encyclopedia of Gardening :—‘ The poly- 
prosopic roof resembles a curvilinear house, but differs in 
having the surface thrown into a number of faces, the chief 
advantages of which are, that by hinging all the different faces 
at their upper angles, and by having rods connecting the lower 
outside corners of the faces terminating in chains, which go 
over pullies in the top, or above the back wall, the whole roof, 
including the ends, may be raised sympathetically, like Venetian 
blinds, either so as each sash or face may be placed in the 
plane of the angle of the sun’s rays at the time, or to the 
perpendicular to admit a shower of rain. In consequence of 
this arrangement, the plants in a polyprosopic house may at 
any time, and in a few minutes, be placed in effect, or, as far 
as respects light, air, wind, rain, dew, &c., in the open air; 
and being so placed, may, whenever desired, be as speedily 
restored to their proper climate.” With all the advantages 
above stated, and important ones they are to a certainty, still 
the expense of erecting so complicated a system of moveable 
sashes, chains, &c., must be great, independently of the li- 
ability of their getting out of proper repair, or not acting in 
concert. 

Air in sufficient abundance can be much more economically 
supplied, when the sashes of any formed house (curvilinear 
ones excepted) are made completely moveable, and let down by 
means of chains, or Imes fixed to the top rails of each, or 
every other sash, and run over a pulley fixed in the back wall, 
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so as to admit of the sash sliding down its whole length over 
the one immediately below it; and admitting that every alter- 
nate top sash be thus let down, and the next bottom sash to 
it, let down its whole length, resting by its top rail upon the 
front of the house, where the front does not exceed four or 
five feet in height, and the bottom rail on the ground; by this 
means, the half of the entire roof surface will be, with little 
trouble, and at a comparatively trifling expense, exposed to 
the rain, dew, air, &c. When the front is of greater height, as 
is most generally the case with conservatories, then, instead 
of letting down the bottom sash to the ground, they may be 
drawn up under the top sash immediately above it, by similar 
means to that by which the top ones are let down. When 
ventilation is not to be given to its fullest extent, then the 
sashes may be let down to any given degree in the same 
manner, and having them (as a security against accidents by 
slipping down) secured by spring catches fixed to the side rail 
of the sash, and corresponding notches in the side of the 
rafters. Conservatories are in general loftier than any other 
species of hot-house, excepting those which are intended for 
the cultivation of palms, or similar tropical plants, which require 
muchroom. They, therefore, of themselves present very ample 
means of ventilation, as all the sides and ends, that are made 
of glass, may be so contrived as to be either removed or air 
admitted by half their surface, by opening the sashes in such 
a way as those that are fully open may cover those that remain 
shut ; and, in addition to this, such parts of their sides as are 
opaque, when it does not break in on any other arrangement, 
may be ventilated either by glass windows or by wooden ven- 
tilators, upon the principle of those already recommended, 
and so placed as to suit existing circumstances. Ornamental 
brass ventilators, having an expanding orifice upon the outside, 
may be introduced into the walls when building, and may be 
opened or shut at pleasure; and probably they may be less 
objectionable in their appearance than those constructed of 
wood, as recommended for the culinary hot-houses. 

The plants which most generally enter into the conservatory, 
are such as are capable of withstanding a considerable degree 
of cold, being for the most part natives of the Cape, New- 
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Holland, and such like temperatures. Fire-heat is therefore 
seldom required, excepting in times of frost; and indeed a 
greater degree of injury generally attends the application of 
too much fire-heat than the want of it, in the cultivation of 
green-house and conservatory plants. It is, however, neces- 
sary, that sufficient means be taken in the erection to enable 
the cultivator to apply it at his own discretion. 

Fire-flues and steam have hitherto been employed in common 
with all other kinds of similar erections, but since the intro- 
duction of the hot-water system, there are but few who will 
not avail themselves of it. 

In whatever way the conservatory be heated, it is of much 
importance that it be done in such a manner as to have the 
means concealed, as neither smoke-flues, steam, nor hot-water 
pipes, however well they be executed, are pleasing objects in 
such a structure; and were they less so in point of deformity, 
must necessarily occupy a space which would be much better 
employed in giving greater breadth to the borders or foot- 
paths. The position most generally adopted for the flues or 
pipes, are under the foot-paths, and the heat is allowed to 
enter the house through brass ventilators fixed into the pave- 
ment, although in some cases this precaution is not attended 
to, but the heat is allowed to find its way into the house 
through the pavement; a great loss of fuel must attend this 
latter method, and a considerable difficulty occur in heating 
the house quickly, which is often desirable, in order to repel 
sudden attacks of fiost. To remedy, in a very important 
degree, this waste of fuel, and to facilitate the more rapid ad- 
mission of heat, cast-iron grating should be used, if not for 
the whole surface of the foot-path, at least for so much of it as 
covers the flues or pipes. The expense can be no objection, 
for in many cases the grating is cheaper than the pavement, 
and it may be cast to any pattern, and sufficiently close to 
render it comfortable to walk on. This grating should be 
kept regularly painted a stone color, both to add to its neat- 
ness and durability ; or, for greater elegance, the upper surface 
may be covered with brass, which, with a little attention to 
cleaning, will add much to its neat appearance. As it is cast 
into convenient pieces, they should be so laid down as to 
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enable the cultivator to have them taken up when any repair 
or cleaning is necessary in the flues, or for any examination of 
the steam or hot-water pipes. 
For the greater convenience of watering, it will be proper to 
ave a capacious and water-tight tank sunk under the border, 
or other convenient part of the house, into which all the 
water that collects upon the roof, or upon any portion of the 
adjoining roofs, may be conveyed, and taken up as wanted by 
a neat pump, which may be either placed in a niche in the 
back wall, or so constructed as to take off by the surface of 
the floor when not in use. 


FORMING THE BORDERS. 


Opinions are at variance on the depth that conservatory 
borders should be made, and it may be generally inferred that 
they are made too deep to answer any good purpose. How- 
ever, as houses of this description are erected and planted for 
different purposes, the depth of the borders should be governed 
by the design in view. 

For houses of the most capacious dimensions, and in which 
plants are to be allowed to attain their greatest height and 
size, borders of three feet of mould, independently of draining, 
will be amply sufficient; and for houses of ordinary sizes, 
when fine specimens of flowering plants are the object, bor- 
ders of two feet, or two feet and a half will be quite sufficient, 
as the plants will flower better when not too luxuriant. For 
houses where a constant succession of flowering plants is re- 
quired, and which would be difficult to attain without all, or 
at least a great portion of the plants being portable, and 
brought to perfection in an auxiliary house, and only admitted 
into the conservatory when coming into flower, and removed 
when they become sickly or past flowering; in such houses the 
borders need not be deeper than sufficient in which to plunge 
the pots or tubs in which they grow, so as to give the whole the 
appearance of being planted out. Little on this system has 
been done in this country, in what may be called the change- 
able conservatory, but it is evident that much might be done 
with good effect. 
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{t is a very general complaint, that many conservatory plants 
become too large, and while they deprive their more delicate 
neighbours of all kinds of nourishment, they become them- 
selves too luxuriant, and seldom are sufficiently prolific in 
bloom to merit the space which they occupy. 

This is the case with the less valuable or more common 
kinds; to obviate which, it will be proper to have the roots of 
all that are of rapid growth confined within the limits of a pot 
or tub, and those which are of slow growth only planted out. 
The confinement of their roots would answer two good pur- 
poses; namely, keeping them within proper bounds, and 
inducing a greater disposition to produce flowers. Thus most 
of the strong growing Acacias, Eucaiyptus, Metrosideros, 
&c., would be kept within due bounds, while the less rapid 
- growing Melaleuca, Banksia, Dryandria, Daviesia, Pul- 
tenea, Polygala, &c., if planted out, would keep pace with 
them, and not be liable to be overrun. In offering this pro- 
position, we are aware that some will object to it, on the very 
just principle, that many valuable plants, without which a 
first-rate conservatory cannot be considered as complete, do 
not prosper when plunged in the borders, as the roots are 
liable to become saturated with excess of moisture, a constant 
evaporation from the sides of the pots being prevented from 
going on, and also that it is difficult to ascertain what 
particular plants require water and what do not. To these 
objections we answer, that the plants so treated are not in- 
tended to remain long at one time in such a state, but to be 
withdrawn occasionally, to make room for others that are 
coming into flower; or when they themselves are past flower- 


ing, or appear to require being again placed on the shelves 
of the green-house or auxiliary-house ; and as to the difficult 
of watering, it is but one of the very many that the cultivator 
has to encounter, and one that none but a very superficial 
gardener will reckon insurmountable. 

In whatever way the borders are arranged, as far as regards 
the depth of soil, it is necessary that they be rendered dry at 
bottom, according to the directions already given for this pur- 
pose, supposing that proper drains have been made to conduct 
any water that might accumulate under the border to a suf- 
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ficient distance from the house; the whole surface of the bottom 
of the intended borders should be laid, to the depth of fifteen 
or eighteen inches, with brick-bats, flints, or broken fragments 
of stone, and, in placing them, they should be laid as hollow 
as possible, and level upon the surface. 

Over this stratum of drainage should be placed one foot ot 
turf cut from a heath or pasture, the soil being light and sandy, 
or if of what is called heath-mould, so much the better; this 
turf should be cut to the thickness of four or five inches each, 
and when used, placed with the green side undermost regu- 
larly over the stratum of drainage. Upon this should be 
placed the mould of which the borders are to be formed, to 
the height of six or eight inches more than what is intended 
for the ultimate height of the border, to allow for its sinking 
or settling. 


COMPOST FOR THE BORDERS. 


It would be inconyenient and almost useless to attempt the 
formation of various soils or composts for the different plants 
which are cultivated in these structures. It is true that some 
few species, which it might be desirable to introduce into the 
conservatory, require soils peculiar almost to themselves, and 
in such cases it will be more convenient to retain such in large 
pots or tubs, which may be plunged into the general border, 
than to attempt forming distinct portions for themselves. Al- 
most all plants, which are cultivated in such structures, are 
found to thrive well in a soil rather poor than rich, the object 
in view being more the attainment of plants of ordinary bulk 
and flowering habits, than the attainment of specimens of their 
natural size, for which we have no houses in this country 
capable of holding, neither (it is presumed) would it be ad- 
visable to make any such attempt. The majority of conser- 
vatory plants are found to prosper well in a soil composed of 
half peat-earth and light virgin-loam, with a small portion of 
pure white sand, the latter ingredient to be added in proportion 
to its absence in the former, or in proportion to the richness 
or stiffness of the latter. No previous preparation is at all 
necessary if these materials be good, neither should either be 
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sifted, as has been hitherto too much practised; if they be 
broken with the spade in the process of mixing, it will be suf- 
ficient ; but this latter process should only be performed while 
the whole is perfectly dry. Rich strong soils, as well as ma- 
nure, should invariably be dispensed with, the former being 
unfit for the roots of most exotic plants to run freely in, and 
the latter encouraging a degree of luxuriance not to be 
desired. 


PLANTING. 


In planting a conservatory, it must be admitted that pic- 
turesque effect would be desirable, but from the necessarily 
limited space and value of the plants, this can seldom be ef- 
fected, except to a very limited extent. Cultivators, therefore, for 
the most part, content themselves by planting in such a manner 
as to give the plants such a situation in the house, which is 
calculated to the size that each is likely to attain. With this 
view, the loftiest are placed next the back of such houses as 
are to be viewed only from the front path, and those which 
have a walk round them have the tallest plants in the middle of 
the bed; while in others, which have two beds with a passage 
between them, as in our plate, the more robust are placed in 
the bed nearest the back, and those which are the most rare, 
valuable, or of more humble growth, occupy the front border. 
This style of planting is too often carried to the extreme, and 
when the house is finished, the whole presents a formal and 
stiff outline, appearing as if the plants were shorn into a re- 
gular slope, without a single twig to break the sameness of 
the surface. To remedy this defect, certain plants should be 
chosen wherewith to form prominent objects, whose fine or 
curious foliage, or general character, will break the straight 
outline, and give a more natural as well as pleasing character 
to the whole. 

Many beautiful exotics are indigenous to thickets and shady 
situations, and others will thrive under the partial shade of 
other plants, some of which should be made choice of to 
plant as underwood, if it may be so called, which will not only 
hide the naked stems of the loftier growing species, but also 
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give a denser and more natural appearance to the whole; and, 
in addition, exotic herbaceous plants, ferns, and bulbs, may 
be planted, which, with the occasional addition of a little 
moss, will hide one of the greatest deformities in our conser- 
vatories as they are at present planted, namely, the naked 
borders, which, in however good condition they may be kept, 
have always an unnatural appearance. A few plants of Lyco- 
podium denticulatum will soon run over a considerably-sized 
border, and may, with very little trouble, be kept healthy and 
green. Other species, natives of our own woods, will prosper 
equally well; of these, the beautiful Hypnum Proliferum and 
Splendens may be named, intermixed with Cenomyce rangi- 
ferina, C. pyxidata, C. coccifera, &c. It has been advanced 
by some cultivators, that. covering the surface in this way is 
injurious to the other plants, but this opinion appears to have 
been offered without a practical knowledge of the contrary; 
and as it is in imitation of nature, we cannot see how any 
reasonable objection to it can be maintained. We have had 
plants of the most choice, expensive, and delicate descrip- 
tions so treated, and never found any of them to be injured in 
the slightest degree. Some difficulty indeed presents itself for 
the proper selection of conservatory plants, and to obviate which, 
we will give in our Systematic Catalogue a list of plants suit- 
able for this purpose, which may be considered sufliciently 
copious for general purposes. Those who plant with a view 
only of novelty, may be considered sufficiently acquainted with 
the subject as not to require any direction from a work pro- 
fessedly practical. It may not, however, be unacceptable to 
the planter of more humble attainments, if we here offer a 
few remarks on the sort of selection proper for conservatories 
in general. The two great general divisions of plants at pre- 
sent cultivated in these structures, are denominated, though 
vaguely, Cape and Botany-Bay plants, although many natives 
of other countries, particularly those of China and Japan 
are also admitted, and amongst them some of the greatest 
beauty and splendor. Cape plants in general are less robust 
in character, although equal to the others in the splendor of 
their blossoms: of these, a few very numerous but at the 
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same time exceedingly beautiful genera, may be said to be 
with propriety excluded from the borders of the conservatory ; 
these are the families of Erica, Protea, Geranium, including 
the whole natural order of Geraniacee, Gnaphalium, Eli- 
chrysum, Mesembryanthemum, and some others, which are 
found to prosper much better in pots placed on shelves, or in 
situations very much exposed to a free circulation of air and 
abundance of sun-shine. They become, however, exceedingly 
valuable for decorating the front parts of conservatories while 
in flower, and to be afterwards removed to the green-house, 
which may be said to be their proper habitation. Of what 
are generally denominated Botany-Bay plants, and which in- 
clude those of New Zealand, &c., fewer exceptions are to be 
found. ‘True it is, that some cultivators have laid it down as 
arule, that no plants from those countries, belonging to the 
natural order Proteacee@, will succeed if planted out in con- 
servatory borders; this is, however, now found to be erro- 
neous, as many beautiful specimens are now to be seen, of this 
description, which prosper exceedingly well. 

A conservatory completely furnished with New-Holland 
plants, may be considered very complete, and probably, with 
the addition of Camellias, and two or three other Chinese or 
Japanese plants, with the magnificent Rhododendron arborea, 
from the Nepaul Mountains, may be considered the acme of 
perfection. The splendid collections of Mr. Mackay at Upper 
Clapton, of Mr. Colvil and Mr. Knight of the King’s-Road, 
will present ample opportunities for forming a collection of 
these plants, unequalled in Europe 

In turning out plants from pots into the borders, care should 
be taken that the state of their roots and ball be examined, 
for unless attention be paid to this circumstance, many of them 
will to a certainty fail. Where the balls are hard, and the 
roots much matted, they should be broken, and the roots 
singled out considerably; for if that be not done, they will, 
in many cases, send out no roots into the border, and 
consequently, in watering, the water will pass through the 
light mould in the border, while the roots remaining in the 
old hard ball will not derive a sufficient degree of moisture ; 
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and this evil will be daily increasing, till the ball becomes so 

- dry that it will not even take in sufficient water for their sup- 

port should even a superfluity be given to them. This occurs. 
very frequently, and is not often detected until the plants show 

evident symptoms of dying, and may be considered the cause 

of the failures in nine-tenths of the plants planted out where 

this precaution is not attended to. Few plants better illustrate 

this circumstance than that of the beautiful family of Camellia, 

which make very small roots in proportion to the size of their 

leaves and branches, and for want of this precaution may be 

attributed the stinted and sickly appearance which these plants 

very often are found to assume when planted out; although, if 
attended to in this particular, few plants thrive better or con- 

tinue longer to maintain their places in houses of this descrip- 
tion. Watering at the root should be very punctually attended 
to after planting, until the whole borders have attained a proper 

degree of moisture, and until all the plants in the house have 

extended their roots beyond the limits of their former pasture. 

Afterwards it seldom occurs, excepting where the flues come 

in contact with the borders, that they become too dry. When 
the planting is finished, liberal supplies of water should be 

given them, not only at their rocts but also over their branches, 

for a considerable time, particularly if the operation were per- 
formed in spring; and the borders should be carefully examined 
to their very bottoms frequently, to ascertain how they stand 
affected in regard to a proper degree of moisture. In planting, 

in the first instance, it will be necessary to introduce many 
plants to produce any degree of immediate effect, which may be 
from time to time removed as they encroach on those intended 
to be permanent, or as the latter increase in size, which, under 
favorable circumstances, will be the case in a few months 
after planting. As it may not be desirable that they should be 
sacrificed, and as few of them can be removed after being once 
established, without either sustaining injury themselves or in- 
juring those around them, we would suggest the propriety of 
having all that is intended to be so removed, in large pots, 
which will enable the cultivator to remove them at pleasure, 

without much trouble or injury to those that remain. 
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Creepers add much to the splendor of a fine conservatory, 
as from the rapid growth of most of them, and the profusion 
of their bloom, they become highly useful in hiding disagreeable 
parts of the building, as well as in supplying a richness of flower 
and foliage towards the roof of the house, which other plants 
cannot be admitted to attain. In their after management much 
may be done by a tasteful mode of training them, so as to form 
festoons from pillar to pillar, or to hang in a seemingly care- 
less confusion throughout the house. The situations where 
they are with propriety planted, are at the bottoms of the pillars 
that support many roofs of this kind of structure, or the bottoms 
of pilasters in the front of others, as in our plate, as well as 
the whole of the back wall, or other opaque parts of the 
house. 

As to the season of planting conservatories, any period of 
the year may be chosen, but from February to September may 
be considered the most favorable- 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


The green-house in general use differs little, if any, in form 
from that of houses for the cultivation of fruits, and considered 
merely as such, will answer every purpose of cultivation. 
However, when placed singly in the pleasure ground, or 
flower garden, more fanciful forms may be indulged in without 
any material injury to the plants. 

Where circumstances will admit, it is certainly the most ad- 
visable plan to have al, or at least three sides of the house 
glazed, as affording more light and less shade to the plants. 
This cannot always, however, be the case; and when such a 
circumstance occurs, not more than one side, if possible, should 
be opaque. The late Mr. Nicol entertained more correct 
ideas of this sort of building than any author on gardening 
who preceded him, and probably nothing better can be of- 
fered on this subject than the following extract from his 
works :—‘‘ A complete green-house, being quite detached from 
other buildings,” he observes, ‘should be glazed on all sides. 
In regard to form, it may be a circular, oval, hexagonal, 
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octagonal, or with two straight sides, and circular ends, which 
I think the best form of any ; the next best, an octagon, whose 
sides are not equal, but with two opposite longer sides ‘and six 
shorter sides; three and three opposite forming, as one might 
say, an angular oval, the ends being angular instead of round. 
In either of these last-mentioned forms, the stages and plants 
may be more tastefully arranged than in any other. Granting 
either of these cases, the house should be about thirty-six or 
forty feet long, eighteen or twenty feet wide, and ten or, at 
most, twelve feet high above a given level line for its floor. 
The parapet all round to be a foot or fifteen inches high, and 
the upright glasses placed on it four or five and a half feet a 
most. For,” as he justly observes, ‘it is of importance for 
the sake of the finer kinds of plants, and in order to have all 
kinds grow bushy, and flower while young and small (in which 
state they are certainly most attractive and pleasing) to keep 
the roof-glasses as low as possible, just allowing sufficient 
head-room to the tallest person when walking in the passage.” 
In regard to the concealment of the furnace and stock-hole, 
which ought to be kept from view, he further remarks :— 
‘‘ The furnace and stock-hole may be placed at either end or 
at either side, as may be most convenient, and they should be 
sunk under ground and be concealed. The flue to be con- 
structed to run parallel to, and to be separated from, the pa- 
rapet by a three-inch cavity, its surface being level with the 
top of the parapet, and being crib-trellised for heaths, Botany- 
Bay, and other rare plants. A walk, thirty or thirty-six inches 
proad, to be conducted all round next to the flue, within 
which to be placed the stages for the more common and the 
taller plants, being raised in the middle and falling to either 
side and end; corresponding with the glasses, though of course 
not so steep. A row of columns should be placed in the 
centre, in order to support the ridge of the roof, to which 
climbing-plants may be trained in various forms, and might 
be hung in festoons from column to column at top, or other- 
wise, as may be dictated by fancy. The front of the stage 
all round should be raised about eighteen or twenty inches 
above the walk, in order to raise the whole of the plants placed 
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on it sufficiently aear the glass, thus forming the walk into a 
deep alley; the person walking in it ieee a narrow border 


of the finer and smaller plants on the one hand, anda bank 


of the more common and larger kinds on the other; than 
which, when the plants are healthy and thriving, few scenes 
can be more pleasing.” 

The same author further observes: ‘‘ If a green-house must 
necessarily be attached to a wall, or other building, it might 
be constructed very much as above; with this difference, hay- 
ing one of the ends, as it were, cut off, in which case it should 
be placed with its circular end south, or towards that point, 
and the sides pointing east and west.” This he considers “ as 
the second-best constructed green-house, and in which, ex- 
cepting in the above-described house, the plants would enjoy 
the fullest share of sun and light.” 

Many very complete green-houses are to be met with, the 
construction of which differs little from that of hot-houses in 
general, and notwithstanding all that has been said against 
their appearance, we find plants cultivated in them equal to 
those in houses of more fantastic forms. Of this description 
of house, many good examples may be seen even amongst 
the nursery-gardens round London. That of the large house 
for New-Holland plants in the Clapton nursery, and several 
in the nursery of Mr. Colvil, whose houses, taken as a whole, 
with slight modifications, would not disgrace the grounds of 
the most princely place in the kingdom, may be given as 
examples. 

The Heatu-Hovss, or HeaTHERY, is a plant structure, solely 
dedicated to the cultivation of the beautiful family Erica. It re- 
quires to be as transparent as possible, situated so as to derive 
the greatest degree of sun-shine, and rendered capable of being 
thoroughly ventilated at all favorable seasons. Examples of 
this kind of structure are to be met with at Bothwell Castle, 
Woburn Abbey, &c.; at both places fine collections are kept 
up, although the house at the last-noticed place is badly con- 
structed; and, amongst plant cultivators, that of Mr. Mackay’s, 
at C lapton, may be considered as very complete. The leading 
features in the construction of this kind of house are, the 
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nearer the plants are placed to the glass the better, and placing 
them upon stone shelves instead of wood we consider to be 
an improvement, for the purpose of rendering the temperature 
at the roots more cool, or at least more uniform. 

The Orance-HovusE may be considered “the green-house 
of the last century,” that is, a house with upright front sashes 
of glass, the roof being wholly or partially opaque. In such 
houses, oranges are found to thrive under good management ; 
and, however defective, are far superior to the orangeries on 
the continent, where the finest specimens of this tree are to 
found. Although oranges prosper well in houses very much 
shaded, or in such as have much less light than those destined 
for other exotics, still they will thrive better in those that are 
more transparent, or in such as are capable of being partially 
shaded at certain seasons; we would therefore propose, for 
houses glazed on all sides excepting the north, should they 
front the south, that they be furnished with creepers of the 
most rapid growth, planted so as to be trained up the rafters, 
and, in the general management, we would recommend, that, 
during the hot months of summer, the whole roof be covered 
with them, to afford a degree of shade of which the orange, in 
common with some other plants, are found to thrive under. 
During the spring and autumn months, the sun-heat would 
only be but moderated; as in the former case, the creepers 
would not have made much progress, and in the latter they 
could be cut away as the sun falls lower in the horizon. 
During winter they can sustain no injury from sun-heat in 
these northern latitudes, and during that period, the creepers 
could be cut in, and trained so as not to cast more shade than 
the rafters would do without them. In offering this mode of 
culture, we are perfectly aware that many will disapprove of 
it; however, we have the test of experience to sanction us, 
and if all the other parts of their management be only ap- 
proaching mediocrity, there is little doubt but that fine healthy 
orange-trees may be produced; a circumstance much desired 
but seldom met with in this country. It is a singular circum- 
stance, that the London nurserymen, who excel all other cul- 
tivators in the management of plants, should either pay so 
little attention to the culture of this family, or be so deficient 
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in success. Few oranges that we recollect to have seen in 
the vicinity of London, are well grown, and, with the ex- 
ception of some very fine ones in the collection of Mr. Knight, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, we do not know of twenty of large 
size fit for sale, that have been for any length of time in the 
country. Few plants, when good, are so much in demand, 
and few produce a higher price. 

Oranges thrive best when not often removed, therefore the 
practice of introducing them into mansions in times of fétes, 
or for decorating halls, &c., is to be reprobated ; few trees, 
used for such purposes, continue long to prosper. Even the 
removal of them out into the open air in summer, as is gene- 
rally the case with green-house plants, is not favorable to 
them, unless the situation be both shaded and completely shel- 
tered: the foliage of this family is easily injured by the cutting 
breezes to which this climate is so much exposed. Most of 
the finest trees of this kind in the country have not been re- 
moved out of the house for many years, and most of those 
which are annually taken out seldom present any other ap- 
pearance than that of mere skeletons, having little young wood 
and fewer leaves. 

Came tuiaA-House. This very popular genus has certainly 
the most imposing effect when cultivated in a house entirely 
devoted to themselves, either grown in pots or large boxes, 
and placed on stages, as in green-house arrangements, or 
planted out in borders properly prepared for them in the con- 
servatory manner. Indeed there are three genera of plants, 
Camellias, Ericas, and Oranges, which always succeed best 
when so cultivated; and as each genus has many species and 
varieties, a considerable degree of interest is to be expected 
from such houses during the greatest part of the year. In the 
construction of a Camellia-house, we may observe, that if the 
intention be to cultivate young or small plants, the same kind 
of house will be very suitable as that recommended for a 
green-house ; and if planted out permanently in borders, that 
of the conservatory already described, or one nearly approach- 
ing to it, will be very complete. This interesting genus, like 
that of oranges, does not require so abundant a share of sun- 
shine and light as some others, (the genus “rica, and most 
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Cape plants, for example,) at least, they are found to succeed 
perfectly well with a much less share of it. Houses, therefore, 
having much less glass in their construction, which is the 
most expensive material used in their erection, may be used 
with much propriety; and when the situation will not admit 
of a southern exposure, that of an eastern or western 
aspect may be freely indulged in. In erecting a house ex- 
pressly for the purpose of cultivating Camellias, it is advisable 
to have it rather lofty, as the plants are seen to the greatest 
advantage when from six to eight feet in height, or even 
higher, particularly when well furnished with branches from 
the pot or tub upwards. While the plants are young or small, 
they may be elevated sufficiently upon stages so as to be suf- 
ficiently near the glass, and as they become enlarged, the 
stage may be gradually lowered, until ultimately they are of 
sufficient size to be placed on the floor altogether. 

Houses for Camellias should either be so constructed at first 
as to exclude a certain portion of sun-shine, by being placed 
with their fronts towards the east or west, and in some pecu- 
liar situations even to the north, as these plants delight in 
shade, and retain their beautiful blossoms three times as long, 
when so situated, as when they are fully exposed to its in- 
fluence. Shading such houses as are fully exposed during 
certain seasons corrects this defect, but, let it be remembered, 
that shading is attended with no inconsiderable expense, and 
has always a bad effect in garden scenery. Camellias in ge- 
neral flower early in the season, often in March and April; 
under such circumstances they perfect their flowers tolerably 
well, and retain them for a considerable period, in houses 
facing the south; but, to grow this tribe of plants in the first 
degree of excellence, some or other of them will flower at 
least ten months in the year. Those produced during the 
dark months of winter are in general the best, and always last 
the longest. Those that flower during the hot months of 
summer seldom perfect their flowers, and never retain them for 
any length of time, probably not two days. ‘This is also the 
case when fire-heat is used while they are expanding their 
blossoms, and particularly so when fire-heat and want of suf- 
ficient ventilation are combined. Fire-heat is seldom neces- 
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sary to protect this plant if in a properly-constructed house, 
and we would say never, excepting to repel the most severe 
frost in winter, as it is almost sufficiently hardy to stand un- 
injured our general winters, when planted in any sheltered 
situation. However, in their culture in houses entirely ap- 
propriated for them, a deviation from this rule is necessary, 
when the object is to cultivate them’ in the first degree of ex- 
cellence. When they are about to form their flower-buds, a 
gentle and moist heat is required, and which may be with 
advantage continued until their buds be completely formed, 
and nearly ready to expand; at which period, they should be 
either removed to a colder house, or, if the whole be equally 
advanced, the temperature of the house in which they are 
should be reduced to that of its natural state. 


GREEN-HOUSE AQUARIUM. 


The aquarium ‘s a house furnished with suitable conve- 
niences for the cultivation of aquatic plants; but the greater 
portion of them are either hardy, and consequently cultivated 
in the open air, or, being natives of tropical climates, are 
tender, and cultivated in the hot-house aquarium. Some few, 
however, very interesting species are from temperate climates, 
and are well calculated for the general temperature of the 
green-house. A small house for their reception is sometimes 
to be met with, the arrangements of which need not be dif 
ferent from those of the hot-house aquarium, (for which, see 
Supplement,) and the general culture being the same, the dif- 
ference of temperature being understood, any further notice of 
it here might be deemed superfluous. 
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MONTHLY OPERATIONS 


OF. THE 


GREEN-HOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 


JANUARY. 


As the general treatment of the plants, in both the depart- 
ments of the green-house and conservatory, during the greatest 
part of the year is so nearly alike, we will, for brevity’s sake, 
consider them under the same head; but will, from time to 
time, as circumstances may require the notice of any particular 
trait in the culture of either, distinguish it separately in the 
course of the following monthly directions :— 


TEMPERATURE. 


As the majority of the plants cultivated in the green-house 
or conservatory are natives of temperate climates, and indeed 
many of them are found to withstand a few degrees of frost 
without any apparently bad effect, the less fire-heat that is 
applied to them the better. Indeed, a far greater number of 
plants are annually killed or much injured by too free an ap- 
plication of that element, than by the total deprivation of it. 
The mere exclusion of frost is perfectly sufficient for the ma- 
jority of them; and when this can be effected without the 
application of fire-heat, the plants will always enjoy the best 
health. There are, however, some plants which cannot be 
well dispensed with in ordinary collections, which are less ca- 
pable of withstanding the cold, and these should, if circum- 
stances will admit of it, be placed together at one end of the 
green-house, where they may be more conveniently protected, 

Om 
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either by occasionally covering the glass nearest to them, or 
by being placed near those parts where the heat enters into 
the house from the furnaces behind, and which may be con- 
sidered the warmest parts of the house. Succulent, or very 
tender plants, should not be allowed to stand so as to touch the 
glass, but be removed some inches from it. Nevertheless, they 
must, upon no consideration, be placed at too remote a distance 
from the light; for, during the months of November and Decem- 
ber, the present, and the following month, all the light and 
sun-shine that they can enjoy in the most favorable parts of 
the house will be little enough for them, as the sun with us 
during these months is low in the horizon. Soft spongy rapid 
growing plants are more liable to be injured by frost than such 
as are less luxuriant and full of sap. Thus, a frost sufficient 
to kill the most common Pelergonium, or Geranium, will not 
_n the least affect the most delicate Erica, Banksia, &c. The 
majority of plants, in almost every country, have their seasons 
of summer, of winter, of spring, and autumn, and however 
short the duration of such seasons may be naturally to them, 
with us they coincide nearly in the length of each, as far as re- 
lates to the latitudes in which we live. It is, therefore, im- 
proper to keep up a high temperature for such plants during 
the short days of winter, when the piants are, as it were, re- 
posing for a short time, to enable them to shoot with greater 
vigour at a proper season. Endeavours to counteract this 
natural disposition in plants for the most part are attended 
with the most injurious consequences, and instead of bene- 
fiting the plants, only induce them to send up weak shoots 
and a few leaves, and consequently rendering them unfit to 
produce either a fine or abundant bloom. As a criterion, we 
may observe, that few good cultivators allow a greater range 
to the thermometer during winter than that of ten degrees, that 
is, from 35 to 45, excepting by the influence of sun-heat, and 


even that should not be allowed to exceed fifty-five degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s scale. 


WATERING. 


Little of this element is necessary for plants in a state of 
inaction, and, like an excess of fire-heat, more plants are 
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killed at this season by too much of it than by the want of it. 
Some plants require none for many weeks at this season, and, 
as examples, those denominated succulent, with few excep- 
tions, may be given; most of them will exist without any water 
from November till March, and even a much longer period. 
Bulbous-rooted plants require, during their inactive state, to 
be kept dry, as well as many others, which can alone be de- 
termined by the good sense of the cultivator. 

The mould on the suriace of the pots should not be allowed 
to become at all damp; and if they rather appear to be mo- 
derately dry, till their season of growing again return, they will 
be much better than if kept even so damp, as at other seasons 
they would require to be. As all plants take up and digest a 
portion sufficient for their sustenance of the food which is 
supplied them by the hand of the cultivator, whether it con- 
sists of liquids or solids, and no more; it therefore clearly 
appears, that supplying them during their inactive state with 
any stimulus, of which to them water is the chief, must be both 
erroneous and injurious. However detrimental a too liberal sup- 
ply of water may be to plants at this season, it does not follow 
but that some exceptions are to be made, but this, like many 
other circumstances in horticulture, can only be obtained by 
observation and practice; as a rule, however, we may say, 
that all robust plants, and such as are old, will require more 
than those that are delicate and young. Coriaceous, or 
leathery-leaved plants, digest this element more rapidly than 
such as have a delicate foliage; of these, Péttisporum, Ca- 
mellia, and some others, may serve for examples. In water- 
ing all plants at this season, care should be taken to spill 
very little on the floors or borders of the houses, and as small 
a quantity on the foliage as possible, as it only tends to gene- 
rate damp; a circumstance to be carefully avoided, and which, 
if not guarded against, will be attended with the worst of con- 
sequences. ‘There are, however, also exceptions to this rule, 
and these may be given as applying to plants kept in rooms, 
and all such as are kept in green-houses and conservatories in 
London, and other large cities, where, from the density of the 
atmosphere, and its being almost always charged with noxious 
gases, accompanied with smoke and soot, forms on the surface 
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of the leaves a coating of matter which in a short time stops 
the pores of respiration, and, in consequence, the plants soon 
die. To obviate this in avery great degree, repeated syringing 
over the leaves, and sponging those that are large enough to 
admit of the operation, will very much tend to remedy this 
defect. Not that such a mode of culture will enable the citizen 
to display so rich a profusion of plants permanently in his 
green-house or conservatory as the cultivator who lives at a 
greater distance from such an atmosphere; but we have no 
hesitation to say, that such a treatment will enable him to pro- 
long the period of their existence for a considerable length of 
time; and, with regard to some plants, they may be cultivated 
with tolerable success as long as they remain fashionable, 
‘“‘ for fashion dictates even in the choice of plants.” 

It may be necessary to observe, that such syringing or wash- 
ing of plants ought to be performed in the early part of fine 
days, and as soon as the operation is performed the house 
should be ventilated to the fullest extent, to admit of the su- 
perabundant moisture being dispelled; and when the state of 
the weather is such as to render this mode of drying the 
atmosphere of the house impracticable, then recourse must be 
had to fire-heat, but which should be very sparingly applied, 
and sufficient ventilation given to admit of the moisture passing 
off in vapour. The force also of the engine, in applying the 
water, will supply, to a certain extent, the want of wind in 
such structures, and which, according to the experiments of 
Knight and others, appears indispensable to the majority of 
plants. It may appear almost unnecessary to mention, that 
rain or river water is always to be preferred to that from wells, 
at least until the latter has been exposed for some time to the 
action of the atmosphere. But, in this respect, London, as 
well as most other cities, are abundantly provided with water ; 
and cultivators, in all situations, can command that portion 
which falls upon the area occupied with their house, and which 


should be treasured up, if soft water be scarce, or not to 
be had. 
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VENTILATING. 


The admission of fresh air is an indispensable part of good 
culture, for, without it, the plants would soon be drawn up 
and naked, and many of them lose their leaves, and even die, 
while the more hardy would become weak, and naked at their 
bottoms, and devoid of colour. Where plants stand crowded 
upon stages, a circumstance not easily avoided when the cul- 
tivator is ambitious of the number or richness of his collection, 
or when, from a similar cause, they are planted too crowded 
in the borders of conservatories, air in such cases should be 
particularly attended to. In this respect, those houses which 
are capable of being partially removed, become of the greatest 
use ; but all houses for the cultivation of these plants should, 
in their first erection, be made capable of being completely 
ventilated, so that three parts of the year the plants may en- 
joy nearly as much fresh air as if they were planted out. 
During this month, care must be taken that this element be 
as abundantly supplied as possible, for which purpose, the 
ventilators should be opened both at the back and front; and, 
‘in mild days, some of the sashes should also be partially opened 
for a few hours. However, in times of cutting frosty winds, 
a sufficiency of air will find its way into the most completely 
finished houses through the spaces between the laps of the glass, 
and at other crevices, to render the opening of the ventilators 
unnecessary. Air may be safely admitted at this season to keep 
the thermometer as low as 40° during the time of its admis- 
sion. It may be here also remarked, that it is not altogether 
in the size of the spaces opened, nor the length of time that 
they remain open, that changes the air most completely in any 
structure. The difference of its specific gravity should be 
taken into consideration, and as that which is colder is con- 
siderably heavier than that which is hotter, and as it has been 
sufficiently demonstrated that the lightest or warmest air accu- 
mulates at the top of the house, it therefore follows, that when 
the top ventilators or the top part of the roof is opened only, 
the heated air will ascend by the force of its own gravity, un- 
assisted by any other impetus; whereas, if the bottom ven- 
tilators or lower part of the house be opened only a small 
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space, the current of cold air flowing in displaces that which is 
lighter and hotter towards the middle and top of the house, 
and drives it out by its gravity, added to that of the former 
impetus. It is, therefore, more in the just regulation of the 
ventilators, than in the space or length of time they are left 
open, that the most complete change of air can take place. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE GREEN-HOUSE AND 
CONSERVATORY. 


During this season, the plants in both these departments 
will require to be often looked over, and all dead leayes re- 
moved ; dampness, where it appears, should be removed and 
counteracted by all possible means. The surface of the mould 
in the pots, as well as that of the border of the conservatory, 
should be frequently stirred up, and such plants or branches 
as require support, should be tied up in a neat manner, and 
all dead or decaying branches removed. Cleanliness should 
be attended to; for, besides the disorderly and slovenly ap- 
pearance which a want of it betrays in the cultivator, a strict 
attention to it will materially aid in maintaining a healthy state 
in the plants. Few plants will be in flower at this season, 
but such as are should be placed in the most conspicuous 
places, so as to make as much of them as possible. Where 
a display of flowering plants is required at this season, it may 
be obtained by having in an auxiliary pit, or house appro- 
priated for that purpose, a succession of such plants, slightly 
forced or retarded. ‘To the first class may be referred, bulbs 
potted in September or October, and roses, lilacs, azalias, and 
other hardy plants, which will bear forcing at this season. 
These, as they are coming into bloom, should be introduced 
both upon the stages of the green-house and into conspicuous 
parts of the conservatory, and will give a gaiety by their 


bloom at this cheerless season, when few of the plants cultivated ‘ 


in either the green-house or conservatory are in flower. To the 
second may be referred, the later flowering varieties of Chrysan- 
themum Indicum, which may be retarded so as to be still well 
in flower ; and many varieties of that splendid genus, Dahlia, 
which have been grown in large pots, and remoyed into the 
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house on the appearance of frost, will be still, with a little ma- 
nagement, in fine bloom. Indeed, the latter genus is often 
taken up out of the natural ground, while even in full flower, 
and potted; after which, they continue in a tolerably flowering 
state till towards the end of this month. 

Mignionette sown in September in pots, and protected, will 
now be in fine perfection, and should be disposed of in suf- 
ficient quantity to produce a degree of fragrance which at this 
season will be very desirable. A little artifice is necessary 
during the last, the present, and the succeeding month, to 
give a gay appearance to these departments, as after that pe- 
riod, many of the plants in both will be coming naturally into 
bloom. It may perhaps be thought going rather too far to 
insinuate that even artificial flowers would have a good effect 
at this season, but if these be well executed, they may be 
used, if not with propriety, at least with effect. This we be- 
lieve is rather a novel idea, and, as far as we know, the 
practice has not been carried to any extent in this country. . 
We have been, in conjunction with a gentleman of first- 
rate talents for taste and judgment in these matters, engaged 
in a series of experiments of this kind, which were intended 
to have been exemplified in an undertaking, which unfortu- 
nately, from unforeseen events, has been rendered next to 
abortive. However, the experiments have been carried suf- 
ficiently far to convince us of the practicability of the scheme. 
Of the flowers best calculated for this device, we have found 
the whole genus of Camellia, with all its varieties, to suc- 
ceed the best, and have found less difficulty in getting the 
flowers manufactured ; indeed, so close was the imitation, that 
very skilful judges could not detect the substitute amongst the 
real flowers, at three or four feet distant. Substitutes of this 
kind may be used for climbing-plants, which are the greatest 
ornament of a conservatory when in good keeping; and as 
they are always a considerable distance from the eye, they are 
less liable to detection. Should this be deemed an innovation 
on the horticulturist’s taste, as far as regards the decoration 
of his green-house or conservatory, (for particular occasions,) 
there can be no impropriety in adopting it to any extent in the 
decoration of saloons, halls, or rooms, in times of fetes or 
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balls, which are well-known to be great destroyers of plants; 
and as these are, for the most part, seen by candle-light, the 
illusion will be the more complete. Thus groves of Camellias, 
covered with innumerable bloom, some fully expanded, others 
less so, of all the forms and colors that this splendid family 
sports into; and groupes of oranges, laden with artificial fruit, 
or natural fruit fastened on the trees, and bloom, would, of 
themselves, be pleasing objects, and give a character to these 
scenes not ever to be attained naturally, and which would be 
accomplishing a desideratum always wished for, but never per- 
fectly attained. Indeed, it would be difficult to say how far 
this idea might be carried. The haut ton might be enabled 
readily to convert their drawing-rooms into a temporary con- 
servatory, adorned with all the varied hues of Flora, and, by 
artificial means, diffuse a fragrance by yery simple means, both 
exhilarating and delightful. 


PLANTS IN PITS AND COLD FRAMES. 


Where extensive collections are kept up, it will be found a 
very necessary appendage to have one or more pits or frames 
for the protection of plants which are sufficiently hardy to stand 
our winters without fire-heat. Indeed, many of the best culti- 
vators amongst the London nurserymen, manage to keep a 
great portion of their stock in such places ; amongst them may 
be mentioned Mr. Henderson, Pine Apple Place, Edgware 
Road, one of the best cultivators of plants round London; and 
Jenkins, of the Portman Nursery. ‘The former keeps his 
heaths, Ericas, and many other Cape and New Holland plants, 
in common garden frames, covered with mats, during severe 
weather, and few persons succeed better in their cultivation. 

In all private collections, pits or deep frames will be found 
exceedingly useful for the protection of Ericas, Hydrangea, 
Fuschia, Mystus, and many others ‘Their principal manage- 
ment, at this season, consists in carefully covering them at 
nights, and during frosty days, with mats, straw, or soft hay, 
to exclude the frost, and by ventilating them sufficiently in 
fine weather. The principal feature in their whole winter 
treatment consists in keeping them as dry as possible, and free 
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of damp; for which purpose they should be often examined 
during fine days, and all appearance of damp removed or coun-~ 
teracted. They should stand on, or be plunged in a dry bot- 
tom of coal-ashes, or loose pebbly gravel, and should be kept 
clean from mosses or weeds. Dead leaves should be carefully 
picked off them where they appear, and the plants often turned 
to the sun. 

Pits built of bricks, having their walls twelve inches thick, 
and covered with glass, will protect many species of plants for 
the greater part of the year, with the assistance of a covering of 
mats in times of frost. During severe frosts the side walls may 
be covered by applying a quantity of littery dung, leaves, or 
similar matter, not, however, with a view to give any heat of 
themselves, but merely to prevent the penetration of frost 
through them. The glasses should also be covered with double 
or treble mats, or with soft hay, straw, or any more convenient 
substitute. The mere exclusion of frost being sufficient, every: 
means likely to attain that end should be minutely attended to. 
In such pits should also be wintered those green-house plants 
which are intended to decorate the flower garden borders in 
summer. We flatter ourselves that if this method of protecting 
plants during winter were more generally adopted, we should 
then see more respectable collections in the gardens of this 
country; but it is with this, as with many other matters con- 
nected with horticulture, depending, in a very great degree, 
upon the taste and disposition of the gardener. Were collec- 
iions of green-house plants divided into two or three divisions, 
according to their relative degrees of hardness, and each division 
wintered in a department suited for them; and if greater atten- 
tion were paid to the cultivation of the hardier species already 
in the country, and means used for the introduction of new 
plants, or re-introduction of such as have been lost in the coun: 
try, that require only protection from frost, our plant collections 
would not be so meagre and limited as they im general are. The 
green-house, properly so cailed, should be stocked with the 
more rare or tender species, and probably one or two speci- 
mens of such as are doubtful, to prevent their loss during 
severe winters. ‘The plant pit should be filled with those that 
are a degrce hardier, and the cold frame, or turf pit, with the 
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hardiest of all, or such as are denominated frame plants. It is 
probable that plants would become, by degrees, under such 
treatment, hardier in each succeeding generation. There are 
some plants which now occupy a place in our shrubberies, which, 
within our own remembrance, were kept in the stove, the genus 
Canna, for example ; and many which, within the same period, 
occupied a place in the green-house, are now treated as per- 
fectly hardy, of these Aueuba japonica, Peonia montan, Cor- 
chorus japonica, and many of the genus Cistus and Magnolia, 
may serve as examples. Most of the herbaceous green-house 
plants, and all bulbs usually kept there may be reckoned as 
amongst the most likely to stand our winters in such situations. 
It is to be regretted that so little attention is paid to these two 
last divisions of green-house plants, many of them possessing 
great merits when in flower; probably the want of foilage, or 
continued verdure during a certain period of the year, may be 
assigned as the cause of their scarcity in collections. Many 
Cape bulbs of great beauty may be cultivated with little trouble, 
and require no room in the green house during winter, as they 
are found to sustain no injury by being deposited in any dry 
room or loft, either in the pots, or taken out of them during 
the time of their inactivity. Many tuberous rooted plants may 
be kept in the same way. 


PROPAGATING GREEN-HOUSE AND CONSERVATORY PLANTS, 


As some of these produce no seeds in this country, at least 
many of the more valuable and scarce species, recourse is had 
to the various other modes of propagation, such as by cuttings, 
layers, grafting, budding, &c.; but of these, that of propagat- 
ing by cuttings is most generally adopted, and more speedily 
accomplished. As all plants do not propagate by this method 
with equal success; some only by pieces of the old or r pened 
wood, others by the young shoots, while quite soft and young, 
different seasons, therefore, are chosen to suit the kind of plant, 
its state of growth, &c. For some species this month is pre- 
ferred, particularly with such as remain long in the cutting-pots 
before they strike roots, as is the case with most hard wooded 
plants. By beginning thus early, the young plants become 
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well rooted in June, and when then potted off, are fully esta- 
blished in the pots to withstand the effects of the succeeding 
winter. 

This operation should be proceeded in as the plants are found 
to be in a fit state, and when, as is often the case, that the 
plants from which the cuttings are to be taken are not advanced 
enough, a slight. forcing may be adopted to forward them. 
This is often adopted with such plants as Erica, Polygala, 
Indigofera, Crotolaria, Chironia, and many others, which, if 
placed in the plant-stove, vinery, or peach-house for a few 
weeks, produce shoots very proper for this mode of propaga- 
tion. It is, however, soon enough to put any of them into a 
state of excitement about the middle of this month; and, in that 
case, by the beginning or middle of next month, they will be in 
excellent order for the process. Those put in at this season, 
or even next month, for the most part strike root sooner, if not 
with greater certainty, if placed in a very moderate tempera- 
ture ; for which purpose, the pots in which they are planted 
should be set on a mild bottom heat, in a close frame, and 
closely covered with bell or hand-glasses, over which should 
be placed the frame and lights; the closer that they are kept, 
ifdamp be guarded against, the more complete will be the 
success. 

This season has certain advantages superior to any other. 
The cultivator is more at leisure to attend to the minutiz of 
this part of his charge; and therefore it is more likely to be 
attended to with greater regularity than at a more advanced 
period of the year, when the whole machine of the operations of 
the garden may be said to be in full action. The sun is now 
less powerful, and consequently less shading is necessary; and 
a uniform degree of moisture can be longer maintained than 
at any other season without the application of water, which is 
no unimportant trait in this branch of culture. Independently 
of which, all the cuttings, taken just as they begin to shoot, have 
the advantage of those which are put in at a more advanced 
period of their growth, as they have not lost any of their ex- 
citability, and are consequently better calculated for exerting 
their whole strength in the production of roots. 
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FEBRUARY. 


VENTILATION. 


The instructions given upon the svbject of ventilation last 
month are applicable to the present also; but as the seasonwill be 
now advancing, and the sun gaining greater power, more liberal 
ventilation should be from time to time given; and, as some 
of the plants will now be beginning to break or bud into shoots, 
this is the more necessary, to give strength to these organs 
while yet in their young state, to enable them to produce per- 
fectly formed shoots and buds, without which neither handsome 
nor healthy plants can be expected, and, consequently a mea~ 
gerness of flowers. 


TEMPERATURE. 


Much of what was said the preceding month regarding tem- 
perature is applicable to the present one also; but, as the sun 
will be now more powerful during the day, less fire-heat will 
be wanted during the night; indeed, if slightly covering the 
lower parts of the house, or those parts where the plants are 
nearest to the glass with mats, will keep the frost out, it will be 
better to dispense with fire-heat as much as possible. While 
the frost is kept from appearing on the under side of the glass, 
the temperature in the house may be reckoned as sufficient for 
most of the plants within it. This was the criterion always 
adopted by the late venerable Mr. James Lee, of the Hammer- 
smith Nursery, a name so associated with plants, and so well 
known and remembered throughout Europe, as to stand in 
need of no praise from one of His numerous pupils, and may be 
considered as a safe and simple rule to go by. 


WATERING. 


As some of the plants of the earliest habits will now be be- 
ginning to spring, water may be given to them in rather larger 
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quantities, still however by no means too liberally; as, although 
this very necessary stimulus is indispensable to them at this 
period, a superabundance of it would be extremely injurious, 
and would not only, as it were, cloy them, but also keep their 
roots in a state unfavorable for affording the necessary food for 
the growth of the plant. Those that as yet show little or no 
signs of vegetation, should be, as recommended last month, 
kept rather dry, at all events till towards the end of this, or the 
beginning of next month. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF GREEN-HOUSE AND 
CONSERVATORY PLANTS. 


These plants will require to be often looked over, and all 
decayed leaves and branches cut or picked off as they occur. 
The surface of the pots in the former, and that of the bed in 
the latter, will require to be often stirred up to prevent the 
growth of moss, as well as to prevent the generation of damp. 
Supporting the plants where they stand in need of it, and turn- 
ing those which are portable in the latter, and all of those in 
the former, is an indispensable trait in their culture at this 
season; for, if left long in the same position, the sides which 
are the most shaded, or farthest from the light, will become 
naked and leafless, and ultimately render them very unsightly. 

In the progress of this work we have frequently noticed the 
erroneous practice of what may be termed a general shifting or 
repotting of plants ; nothing can be worse in practice, particu- 
larly in the cultivation of tender exotics. All plants do not 
begin to vegetate at the same time, nor do they all alike de- 
compose the food supplied them at their roots. Some rapid 
growing species will exhaust the mould in the pots in a few 
weeks, while others that grow less luxuriantly will subsist for 
severai years upon the same body of mould. These things 
being taken into consideration, the repotting should be regu- 
lated accordingly. Some plants will now be beginning to ve- 
getate, and therefore they should be examined; and, if in 
need of larger pots, or even of fresh mould in the same sized 
pots, which is often necessary, as it is always desirable to have 
plants in as small pots as possible, they should be attended to at 
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this season, Greeu-house and conservatory plants, like all others” 


confined within the limits of a close atmosphere naturally (even 
under the best management) become drawn, as it is technically 
termed, that is, naked of branches near their bottoms, and often 
become sickly and diseased; such, therefore, should be headed 
or cut down to a proper height, making choice to cut at such 
parts of the stem or stronger branches as are most likely to 
produce young shoots wherewith to form the future habit of the 
plant. Many plants, with a little management, may be re- 
modelled, as it were, by this means, even after having become 
very unsightly; and, as far as regards conservatory plants per- 
manently planted out, is the only method of keeping them in pro- 
per form. But, in regard to green-house plants, properly speak- 
ing, as they are seldom required to be of large size, a more eli- 
sible practice will be found in annually propagating and keep- 
ing up a young stock, so that when any of the plants become 
sickly, or are drawn up weak, or otherwise deformed, they 
should be thrown away to make room for young plants propa- 
gated the preceding season either from seeds, cuttings, or 
other means. Many families of plants are thus cultivated only 
for one season or two, and then thrown away; and by such ma- 
nagement only a healthy and handsome green-house collection 
can be expected. When green-house plants are headed down, 
it is, in most cases, necessary at the same time to shift them 
also; and, at this early season, those so headed down should 
be placed in a moderate heat for a fortnight or three weeks to 
excite them to break stronger and more regularly into shoots. 
Care, however, must be taken that they be not placed in too 
high a temperature, for that would defeat the end in view. 
Conservatory plants require great attention, as far as regards 
pruning and training, and this is a very proper season for this 
operation. Pruning of such plants depends upon so many cir- 
cumstances, that no fixed rules can be laid down; it may, how- 
ever, be premised, that, as abundance of blossom is desirable, 
attention should be paid to produce a flowering disposition, as 
far as can be attained. The natural character or habit of such 
plants is also a desirable point to be attained in their manage- 
ment, and it is, therefore, one which the cultivator should 


study carefully. All dead or ill-placed shoots should be re-_ 
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moved, and when valuable or scarce plants become crowded 
by those less valuable or choice, the latter should be cut away 
by degrees to make room for them. 

At this season also, conservatory climbers should be ex- 
amined and pruned, so as to produce shoots in such situations 
as it may be desirable to have covered ; a general regulation of 
them should also now take place ; and where any have died, or 
are ina sickly state, their place should be supplied with young 
plants, for which abundant provision should be made by hav- 
ing, at all times, a sufficient stock of young ones for the pur- 
pose. 


ORANGES. 


The orange being a native of India and China, although suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the warmer parts of the South of Europe, 
requires with us the protection of glass, at least for three parts 
of the year; and some cultivators, as we have elsewhere re- 
marked, keep them always under cover; and such is our view 
of the subject, that to have this tree both healthy and fruitful, 
it should remain always in that state. However, some culti- 
vators manage to cultivate this tree, who adopt a different prac- 
tice. In some parts of Devonshire it has been found to suc- 
ceed in the open air, and trees are there pointed out that have. 
withstood the winter for more than a century, and producing 
fruit as large and fine as any from Portugal. We may also 
here remark, as a proof of the doctrine first laid down (if we 
mistake not) by that valuable patron of horticulture, P. Neil, 
Esq. of Edinburgh, that plants originated from seeds ripened 
in the open air of this country, are most likely to produce a 
progeny of hardier habits, and of all are the most likely to 
become acclimated in this country. This is asserted to be the 
case with the orange trees in Devonshire; and we know from 
observation that it is the case with many other exotics. Pro- 
fessor Bradley, in describing the large orange trees, which once 
erew at Beddington, in Surrey, says, that they always bore 
fruit in great plenty and perfection ; and that they grew on the 
outside of a wall, not nailed against it, but at full liberty to 
spread, and that they were fourteen feet high, twenty-nine in- 
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ches in circumference at the trunk or stem; and that they 
covered above one hundred square feet of wall. These trees, 
after having stood in the open air for a great many years, werc 
killed at last by the severe frosts in 1739-40, As the cultiva. 
tion of the orange, and its associates the lemon, citron, lime 
&e., is probably less understood generally than any othe: 
exotic fruit-bearing tree in our gardens, we will here deviat« 
somewhat from the general plan of this work, and detail th« 
practical observations of several of the most successful cultiva 
tors of this fine family, together with that of our own practice 
in this place, instead of dividing these observations in thei 
monthly order. 

Oranges, like most all other fruit-bearing plants, are pro- 
pagated from seeds, which ripen perfectly with us, as well as 
from the seeds of imported fruit. Varieties are thus produced ; 
but as it is seldom the object of the British cultivator to origi- 
nate new or improved varieties of this tribe, the young plants 
so produced are most generally intended and used for stocks, 
on which to bud, inarch, or graft approved varieties, which 
have been already cultivated. ‘The seeds may be sown at any 
period of the year when they may happen to be procured, or ~ 
they may be kept for several months with little difference as to 
the ultimate success. From the beginning of February to the 
end of September, however, may hg conden the most cligi- 
ble season for this purpose. As it is a principal object to have 
strong stocks, a preference is generally given to the most 
robust growing kinds; and we find Miller, one’ of the earliest 
cultivators of ris tribe, preferring those of the citron, and se- 
veral more modern propagators agree with him in this point. 
We have, however, often taken seeds of any of the tribe that 
were the most readily met with, and our success has been com- 
plete. We have, however, preferred the seeds of imported 
fruit, and those of such as have become rotten in the ware- 
houses; and if they be sown in rich light mould, about the end 
of March or beginning of April, and placed in a mild bottom 
heat, and kept rather moist and close, they will soon vegetate. 
The back of a melon or cucumber frame is a good situation for 
this purpose. When the secds vegetate, they should have 
abundance of light, and the sun, at that early period, will not 
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be too powerful for them; but for such as are originated at a 
more advanced period of the year, we have invariably shaded 
during the hottest hours of the day. When the plants are of suf- 
ficient size to pot off, which they will be in the course of three 
weeks after sowing, they are then potted into small sixties, one 
plant in each pot; the mould used being rather richer and 
stronger than that into which the seeds were sown. When 
potted off, they should be placed in a close frame, with a ge- 
nial bottom heat, the atmosphere of which may stand at from 
55 to 60 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer during the night, 
and a few degrees of rise allowed during sun-shine. As the 
season advances, shading from the full sun should be attended 
to, and a moist genial steam kept up in the frame, which will be 
obtained while the bottom heat is sufficient, by watering the 
plants over head in the afternoon, and shutting up the frame 
closely. Air must be regularly admitted to prevent the plants 
from being drawn up too weak, particularly while the bottom 
heat is strong. Occasional applications of liquid manure should 
be given them once a week, but care must be taken in the ap- 
plication that none of it fall on the leaves of the plants. 

With good success, in four months the plants will be from 
_ eighteen inches to two feet in height, and may be immediately 
operated upon by grafting, or shifted into larger pots, and kept 
ina moist mild heat till autumn, when they may be gradually 
hardened and placed in the green-house or orange-house till 
wanted for stocks. When strong stocks are, however, desired, 
and when trees with tall stems are the object in view, they 
may, early in the following spring, be placed in a moist bottom 
heat, and cultivated for another season, as already directed, 
taking care that the leading shoot be not injured, nor any 
superfluous side shoots allowed to remain on them. By the 
second July after sowing they will be in good condition 
for budding. When stocks are used the first season of their 
growth, we have succeeded by grafting them, when about the 
thickness of a quill, in the following manner :—Young shoots 
of a favorite variety are selected, being rather smaller than the 
stock, and about four or six inches in length. The stocks are 
prepared for them by taking a thin slice off one side (at about half 
their height,) just merely to remove a very small portion of the 

Go 
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wood; the graft is prepared in like manner, by merely taking 
off a thin slice of it; they are fitted together in the usual man- 
ner, and fastened with fresh matting, which is wound round the 
stock, from about an inch below the union, and carried up about 
an inch aboveit. No clay, but only a little fine moss, is used 
to envelope the part operated on, and kept constantly moist. 
The head or leading shoot of the stock is not now shortened, 
but left growing until some weeks after the union is ascer- 
tained to be complete; it is then headed down, as close to the 
part of union as convenient, but not too close, for fear of dis- 
placing the graft. The remaining piece of the stock is removed 
some months after the graft is established, and, if carefully done, 
the part of union will, in a few months longer, scarcely be 
visible. When the operation of grafting is just completed, the 
plants are placed under close hand-glasses, within a hot-bed 
frame with a good heat, and seldom removed until the union be 
complete, and that only to givea little water. By this process 
we have had many fine orange plants from two to three feet 
high, and often covered with bloom within two years, from the 
day of sowing the seed. 

The late Cushing describes a somewhat similar method of 
grafting, in his Hxotie Gardener. ‘* Form the scionas for the 
common whip-graft, and then, without taking off the head of 
the stock, cut from the clearest part of its stem an equal splice 
as smoothly as possible; do not tongue the scion, but tie it on 
neatly and firmly with matting and clay, in the manner of a 
sraft; plunge them in a hot-bed, and cover with a cap-glass till 
the scion begins to grow, and then cut away the top of the 
stock, and remove the matting by degrees.” Nairn, in a com- 
munication to the Horticultural Society, details the following as 
his practice :—‘* Let the operator select as many orange or 
lemon stocks as he wishes to work, and place them on a mo- 
derate hot-bed for a fortnight, by which time the sap will have 
risen sufficiently to move the bark ; the stocks must then be cut 
off, about two inches above the surface of the pot; and an in-. 
cision made with asharp knife, similar to what is done for bud- 
ding, separating the bark from the wood on each side. Let the 
scion be cut thin, in a sloping direction, and thrust between the 
bark and wood, and then bound tight with woollen yarn; but 
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very great care must be taken in binding to prevent the bark 
from slipping round the stock, which, without attention, it is 
very apt todo. After it is properly and neatly bound, put a 
little loam or clay close round the stock, to the surface of the 
pot, then, with a glass of a proper form (a figure of which he 
gives) to prevent the damp from dripping on the scion, cover 
the whole, and press it firmly into the mould, to prevent the air 
or steam from getting to the plant; the glass must not be taken 
off, unless you find any of the leaves damping, and then only 
till this has been remedied, when it must be immediately re- 
turned. The stocks must next be placed on a brisk hot-bed of 
dung, and, in about six weeks, the glasses may be taken off, 
and the clay and binding removed ; but it will be necessary to 
bind on a little damp moss in lieu of the clay, and to keep the 
elasses on in the heat of the day, taking them off at night, 
when, in about three weeks or a month, they will be fit to put 
into the green-house, where they will be found to be one of the 
sreatest ornaments it can receive. I! should recommend,” he 
observes, ** the Mandarin orange for the first trial, as the fruit 
is more firmly fixed than that of any of the other sorts,” for, by 
this method, he has successfully performed the operation with 
not only the flowers, but also the fruit upon the scion, and has 
had no less than seven oranges on a plant, in a pot of the small 
sixty size. 

That successful cultivator, Henderson, of Wood-Hall, de- 
tails his method of grafting the orange tribe as follows :— 
«Take two-year-old wood, cut into lengths of about seven 
mches; if the stock be much thicker than the graft, cut a 
piece out of the stock of a triangular figure, about an inch 
and two-eighths in length, regulating the depth according to 
the thickness of the graft, and keeping it square at the bottom. 
Oisplace two leaves at the bottom of the graft, for the con- 
venience of getting it put on; cut the graft right across under 
one eye where a leaf has been taken off; dress the graft to fit 
the receptacle made in the stock, observing to keep the lower 
end of the graft equal in thickness as above; always let three 
or four leaves remain untouched on the graft. After the graft 
is fitted in the stock, tie it up with bass matting, and put clay 
round it. If the grafts and stocks be nearly of the same 
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thickness, cut the stock at right angles, nearly half through. 
Cut off the piece, keeping it equal at top and bottom; cut the 
lower end of the graft right across under an eye, and witha 
knife prepare the graft to fit the stock. When the grafted 
plants are tied up and clayed, set them at the back of the 
vinery or peach-house, observing to keep them away from the 
flues, as fire-heat is hurtful to them at first; cover them with . 
hand-glasses, or, if a frame can be spared, it is still better, 
Shade them every day, but take the mats off at night; con- 
tinue the shading till they have begun to grow, when they 
may be exposed to the light. If any stock happens to be so 
tall and thick that it cannot be placed under a hand-glass or 
frame, put two or three grafts on it, set in any convenient 
place in the house, and shade it with mats: it will succeed 
perfectly in this way; the grafts lose none of the old leaves; 
and, in five or six months, they will make three or four young 
shoots, six or eight inches long; these, with the leaves that 
were on the grafts when put on, form a well-clothed little 
plant.” 

Orange-trees.are also propagated by budding, either when 
the stocks are young, or when they are even of considerable 
size, Handsome plants may be formed by this method when 
young stocks are used, but this cannot be the case when the 
stocks have attained a large size; and hence arises a great 
defect in many of those that are annually imported into this 
country from France, and particularly from Italy, &c., where 
the stock operated on is often from one to three inches in di- 
ameter at top, and, in consequence, seldom forms a union so 
complete as to conceal the amputation of the stock. When 
this species of propagation is had recourse to upon small 
stocks, a deep frame will be found a suitable place, both that 
the plants may be conveniently shaded, and attended to till 
the bud be fairly established. From the time that the bud is 
inserted, until it be completely taken, with the stock, air in a 
moderate quantity should be given; and if the operation be 
performed during the hot months of summer, the frame should 
be placed so as to have a northern exposure, or be partially 
shaded, but not under the drip of trees. The period that 
elapses from the time the bud is put on till the union takes 
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place, depends a good deal on the state both of the stock and 
bud, but four or five weeks, under ordinary circumstances, 
will be near the truth. Those which appear to have taken 
at the end of that time, should be gradually untied, and kept 
well supplied with air and water, and occasional shading, till 
the end of summer, when they should be taken into the orange- 
house or green-house for the winter. In the following spring 
the stocks should be headed down to about two inches above 
the bud, and placed, by the first week in March, into a mild 
bottom-heat, and kept in a humid atmosphere. Great care 
should always be taken in applying bottom-heat to this tribe 
of plants; for, although they will sometimes appear to stand a 
considerable degree of bottom-heat, still more injury is done 
by too much of it than too little. The summer after budding, 
they should be kept in a growing state; and, if ordinary suc- 
cess have attended the process, they will, by the beginning 
of August, be plants of a considerable size. From that time 
till the middle of October, they should be gradually exposed 
to more abundant air and sun-shine, to ripen or harden the 
young shoots of the season, to enable them to break strong 
the following year. When the cold evenings set in, they 
should be removed to the orange-house or green-house, where 
they are henceforth to remain. 

Propagating oranges by cuttings, as far as we can ascertain, 
is comparatively a modern improvement in their culture, and has 
been proved most successful by several cultivators of late years, 
and we find it recommended by correspondents both in the 
Transactions of the London and Caledonian Horticultural So- 
cieties. In the latter, that very able cultivator, Henderson, of 
Wood-Hall, gives the following as his practice, and considers it by 
far the most expeditious method of procuring handsome plants:— 
‘¢ Take the strongest young shoots, and also a quantity of the 
two-year-old shoots; these may be cut into lengths from nine 
to eighteen inches. ‘Take the leaves off the lower part of 
each cutting to the extent of about five inches, allowing the 
leayes above that to remain untouched; then cut right across, 
under an eye, and make a small incision, in an angular direction, 
on the bottom of the cutting. When the cuttings are thus 
prepared, take a pot, and fill it with sand; size the cuttings, 
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so that the short ones may be altogether, and those that are 
taller, in a different pot. Then, with a small dibble, plant 
them about five inches deep in the sand, and give them a good 
watering over-head, to settle the sand about them. Let them 
stand a day or two in a shady place; and, if a frame be ready 
with bottom-heat, plunge the pots to the brim. Shade them 
well with a double mat, which may remain till they have struck 
root; when rooted, take the sand and cuttings out of the pot, 
and plant them into single pots in the proper compost. 
Plunge the pots with the young plants again into a frame, 
and shade them for four or five weeks, or till they have taken 
with the pots; when they may be gradually exposed to the 
light. From various experiments, I found,” he says, ‘ that 
pieces of the two-year-old wood struck quite as well; and in 
place, therefore, of putting in cuttings six or eight inches long, 
I have taken off cuttings from ten inches to two feet long, 
and struck them with equal success. Although I at first 
began,” he observes, “to put in cuttings only in the month of 
August, I now put them in at any time of the year, except 
when the plants are making young wood. By giving them a 
gentle bottom-heat, and covering them with a hand-glass, they 
will generally strike roots in seven weeks or two months. The 
citron is most easily struck, and is the freest grower. I 
therefore frequently strike pieces eighteen inches long; and as 
soon as they are put into single pots, and taken with the pots, 
they are grafted with other sorts which crow freely.” 

In regard to the precise season of grafting, or putting in 
cuttings, this excellent cultivator observes he is not particular. 

Hawkins, in Hort. Trans., describes a method of propagating 
this family by cuttings, the principal feature of which appears 
to be, his placing his cuttings so that their base or lower end 
may rest exactly upon potsherds, placed for the double pur- 
pose of draining and facilitating the production of roots. 
Other cultivators propagate sometimes by selecting the young 
succulent shoots as soon as they are done growing, which they 
plant in well-drained pots of light sandy loam, and which they 
-over with a bell-glass, and set in a gentle bottom-heat. The 
success of this method is ascertained in about two months, 
when the cuttings will either have struck root or, rotted off. 
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Some prefer taking in spring the shoots of the previous year’s 
growth, which they plant in pots, as above, and cover with 
glasses in like manner; but instead of putting them imme- 
diately in a bottom-heat, they prefer plunging them in a cold 
frame, where they remain three or four months in an apparently 
inactive state: at the end of that time, part of them will have 
formed that callous excrescence at their base which forms on 
most plants previous to the emission of roots, and such as 
* have not this appearance at their base, have little chance of 
succeeding. During the following winter they are kept ina 
low temperature, and in the ensuing spring are placed in a 
moderate hot-bed, where they push freely, and become good 
plants. 

Laying, as a mode of propagating oranges, has been tried, 
but not to any extent, so far as we know, in this country, although 
it be not unusual on the continent. This is the less to be 
regretted, as plants of any kind so produced seldom make fine 
trees; and as the other methods of propagation are so suc- 
cessfully and easily accomplished, we cannot recommend the 
adoption of a process so unlikely to answer the end in view. 
As inarching is a species of grafting, or what is called graft- 
ing by approach, this family may be successfully increased by 
that means, and although we have not observed it in practice, 
we think it very probable that orange-trees may be increased 
in size by inarching several pretty large plants on one stock, 
as is done to a certain extent in the cultivation of Camellias ; 
at least the idea appears feasible enough to deserve a trial. 

Orange-trees are sometimes propagated from seeds, not al- 
together with a view to obtain stocks, but also for the purpose 
of remaining in their natural state, and instances occur of 
their coming into a fruit-bearing state, while of a small size 
and of only a few years growth: this we learn from a com- 
munication in the Transactions of the Botanical and Horti- 
cultural Society of Durham, Northumberland, &c., to be 
practised by Mr. Gray, of Belsay Castle, who details his mode 
of culture as follows:—‘‘I have at present,” says he, ‘‘a 
seedling lemon-tree, with upwards of forty green fruit on it, 
likely to swell to a great size; those which are engrafted or 
budded, I observe, come sooner to a bearing state, but are 
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never so healthy trees as seedlings. I find I can bring a 
seedling orange-tree into bearing in six years. I have ob- 
served the young seedling-trees to put out thorns at the base 
of the leaf, and so long as these appear on the young wood, 
no fruit can be looked for, as the tree is in too luxuriant a 
state.” To correct this luxuriant habit, he uses the following 
compost :—‘* Mix half strong brown loam, half peat or heath 
earth, well together, with a little gravel to keep the soil from 
binding to the roots; have pots proportionable to the size of 
the tree; put them into this soil, which he considers ra- 
ther poor, but it keeps them in good health and in humble 
growth: by this management they come sooner into a bearing 
state. He keeps them in that soil till he sees blossom appear- 
ing, which may be looked for when no thorns push out of the 
young wood. After that he gives them larger pots; then 
takes compost, half strong brown loam, half vegetable mould ; 
breaks some bones small, mixes some in the compost, and 
puts some in the bottom of the pots, in order to feed the roots 
a greater length of time, and drain off superabundant water.” 
He proceeds to detail the following very rational mode of after 
culture, which is exactly corresponding with our own views of 
the case, particularly as regards heading down the trees :—* In 
pruning orange-trees, care must be taken not to shorten any 
young wood, as the flower generally appears at the extremity 
only, cutting out any cross useless wood.” He very justly con- 
demns the practice of annually heading down orange-trees, and 
observes, ‘* by that treatment it is impossible for trees to bear 
fruit, for in spring they bring forth strong thorny wood, and 
are no nearer bearing fruit than when only one year old.” 

The orange, like most other plants, has its peculiar insects, 
who often commit sad devastation on them; and, in common 
with most every plant, is much infested with Aphides, par- 
ticularly on the young shoots and leaves. These latter are, 
however, easily got rid of, as a powerful fumigation of tobacco 
will destroy them without the least injury to the tree. The 
insects which are by far more to be dreaded, are of the Coccus 
genus, and not unfrequently several species may be detected 
upon the same tree. As these insects seem to stand fumiga- 
tion with impunity, nothing from the ordinary modes of this 
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application can be expected capable of destroying them. The 
application of ammonical gas, however, may be considered as 
an efficacious antidote, but the generation and application of 
that gas are not yet sufficiently understood by practical men to 
be brought in as a remedy against these insects. Washing 
the leaves often with a pretty strong lather of soft soap, ap- 
plied with a sponge or soft brush, is very effectually used foy 
their suppression; and although it be a tedious method, it has 
the merit of being effectual. In regard to shifting oranges, 
we suspect that as much injury is done by a too frequent re- 
currence to that practice as almost by a total neglect of it, as 
fine oranges are to be met with which have not been shifted 
for many years. The necessary supplies of nutriment which 
they require, should therefore be applied in form of liquid 
manure, or by frequently top-dressing the surface of the pots 
or tubs with sheep’s dung, or similar stimuli, which will be 
carried down to the roots gradually by each watering. The 
continental orange-cultivators frequently grow them in boxes, 
in which they are allowed to remain until the box becomes 
quite rotten, and not unfrequently do they, in such cases, place 
the rotten box within one of larger size. The decomposing 
wood, they conclude, supplies the plants with a constant sup- 
ply of food, somewhat similar to the vegetable-mould which 
most cultivators use in forming compost for these trees. Broken 
or pounded bones, horn, and similar matter, appears useful 
for a like purpose, and such is very often practised with some 
of the best cultivators in this country. 

As a very necessary precaution in planting oranges in pots 
or boxes, where they are thus to remain for several years, too 
much care cannot be taken in draining them well, as, if not 
done in a proper manner before the plant be put in, it cannot 
be done afterwards, and, if superficially done, will be attended 
with the worst consequences. For, although the whole orange 
tribe require at certain seasons a large supply of water, and 
always appear to thrive best in a damp humid atmosphere, 
still they are very impatient of too much wet at their roots. 
We have already observed, that this family do not require 
much fire-heat ; a cool equable temperature is what we have 
observed them to succeed best in. Abundance of water, par- 

Or 
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ticularly in the growing season, partial shading from the me- 
ridian sun, and being not exposed to the external effects of 
our climate, seem all that is necessary in producing trees as 
fine as those to be met with in such places on the continent, 
where they are not cultivated in the open air. 

The annexed engraving represents an orange-tub of our own 
invention, differing from Sir A. Hume’s, or those used on the 
continent ; and their particular make, as they taper a little, 
gives them a lighter appearance than when made square. The 


advantage that this sort of box possesses over those in common 
use, is, that they may be taken to pieces with very little 
trouble; the roots of the trees may be examined; the old ones 
removed, and replaced by fresh mould; the roots may be 
pruned, and it may be immediately ascertained whether they 
be in a proper siate as regard moisture, &c. The last par- 
ticular we consider to be very material to their health; and as 
the sides fold down, the inside of the boxes may be painted 
or pitched as often as it may be judged necessary; and if this 
point be properly attended to, and the boxes be made of good 
wood, they will last above twenty years. Another great ad- 
vantage which they possess over the boxes alluded to, is, that 
the trees may be taken out of one box and placed in another 
without taking them to pieces, which cannot be effected with 
the others, as they are made of strong framed posts, so joined 
that it is impossible to take out the trees; independently of 
which, only two of their sides are moveable. In taking this 
box to pieces, it is only necessary to pull up the two iron bars, 
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and by quietly pulling out two of the sides, the remaining 
sides (a) lift up. It is our general practice to fill the bottom of 
the tubs with broken bricks, tiles, and turf, for draining, so as 
to be level with the top of the bars. 


PROPAGATING GREEN-HOUSE AND CONSERVATORY PLANTS. 


The plants put into a mild temperature, as recommended 
‘ast month, with a view to produce young wood for the pur- 
sose of making cuttings, will be by the middle of this month 
n good order for that purpose. Most of them will be so, 
when they have attained the length of from two to four inches, 
according to their kinds. Pots should be had in readiness for 
their reception, by being perfectly drained, and filled with 
mould proper for each respective plant. The majority, how- 
ever, strike root in pure white sand, into which the cuttings 
are planted without any other mixture whatever. When the 
cuttings are taken off the mother-plant, they should in all 
cases, excepting such as bleed very much, (as most species of 
Euphorbias and other Lactiniferous plants, which discharge a 
quantity of white milky blood or juice,) be planted as soon 
after taken from the plant as possible. In preparing the cut- 
ting, a very sharp knife only should be used, wherewith to cut 
off all the leaves as close to the stem as possible, without 
wounding it, as far up the cutting as it is intended that it 
should be placed in the sand or mould, leaving a few of the 
top leaves entire, for the necessary purpose of allowing the 
free respiration of the plant to go on. ‘This observation is ‘ 
particularly directed to all evergreens, whether tender or hardy, 
and a want of attention to it seems the principal cause of the 
failures that occur in propagating that denomination of plants. 
It may be laid down as a rule, from which there are few ex- 
ceptions, that no cutting should be deprived of all its leaves, 
neither should they be shortened, although we daily see it 
practised. When sand is used to plant the cutting in, it 
should be first pressed down tight into the pot, and after- 
wards well watered previously to the cuttings being put in; 
and if water be applied after they are planted, with a view to 
settle it round their stems, the glasses should not be put on 
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them until the léaves are again perfectly dry. Neither shoule 
the depth of sand be more than just equal in depth to nearly 
the length of the part of the cutting inserted in it. | 


PLANTS IN COLD PITS OR FRAMES. 


Air should be freely admitted to the plants on all favorable 
occasions, and the process of covering carefully attended to, 
for we have often very severe frosts during this month. Clear- 
ing them of dead leaves, dampness, and turning them about 
towards the sun, must be also attended to. 

Some of course will have been destroyed, from particular 
causes, during the winter, and when such is the case, they 
should be removed, when it is accurately determined, which 
will give more room to the remainder, and allow a better cir- 
culation of air to pass through them; independently of which, 
it will give a better appearance to those which remain. It 
“very usually happens that, from want of proper draining, or 
other causes, the water given them does not pass freely through 
the balls, but stagnates about the roots; and when such cases 
occur, the plants should be taken out and repotted as soon 
as they are observed to be in that state. Those plants 
which are intended to be extensively increased, for the purpose 
of planting out in the flower garden, should be selected and 
placed in a mild hot-bed, to set them into a growing state, 
in order that cuttings may be sooner obtained of them, so 
that the young plants, so originated, may be strong enough 
to plant out in the borders, as soon as the season will admit 
of it. 
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MARCH, 


TEMPERATURE. 


Unless in unusually cold weather, little or no fire-heat will 
now be required in either of these departments, and that little 
only must be applied on evenings when there is an obvious 
appearance of frost; or sometimes in the morning early, when 
unforeseen frost may have partially entered the house ; but, in 
either case, it should be applied with caution. When some of 
the plants nearest the glass may have been slightly touched 
with frost, the cultivator will remedy the evil by sprinkling or 
slightly syringing such plants with cold water as early in the 
morning as possible, after the cause has been ascertained ; this 
will gradually thaw the leaves, and, if done before the sun or 
fire-heat begins to act upon them, will remedy the evil without 
endangering the loss even of the leaves. 


VENTILATIEN. 


Every fine day, at this time, particularly towards the end of 
the month, the ventilators should be freely opened, and also 
some of the sashes, to an extent in proportion to the warmth of 
the day; and the doors or sashes of the conservatory should 
also be opened in the same proportion. Every day air now 
becomes of greater importance to the plants, which, without it 
be given in abundance, would be drawn up sickly and weak. 


WATERING. 


This necessary element must now, to both compartments, be 
more freely administered ; as many of the plants in both houses 
will be beginning to grow, and a deficiency of it would be at- 
tended with the most injurious consequences. Some plants, 
let it be remarked, will, however, still require it in moderation ; 
but this can only be learnt by observation, All that can be 
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directed upon this subject can never be applied as a general 
rule, to which there are so many exceptions. However, we 
may infer that plants require water, not in exact proportion to 
the season, but to the state of growth in which they are indi- 
vidually, whether considered in the natural precocity of their 
crowth, or their state of health. Those plants, for the most 
part, which are still in a dormant state, will require to be kept 
nearly as dry as they have hitherto been during the winter, and 
those which are in a sickly state may come under the same 
head; such, however, as are beginning to shoot forth should 
have it administered to them less sparingly, and those which 
are considerably advanced, or in full growth, should have 
it in abundance. Watering over the head should, in most 
cases, not yet be much indulged in; but if found necessary, 
from the situation of the house, or other causes, that is, if the 
foliage becomes dirty or much covered with dust, a slight use 
of the engine or syringe cannot be dispensed with; but this 
operation should be performed on a fine day, when an oppor- 
tunity may occur of freely ventilating the house to dry up the 
superabundant moisture; and when such .an operation appears 
to be necessary, it may be well to suspend watering at the roots 
for a few days previously. 


SHIFTING AND REPOTTING GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 


Many cultivators, who may be considered skilful in other re- 
spects, practise what they call a general shifting or repotting 
their green-house plants once, and many twice a-year. We 
have, however, in another part of this work, reprobated the 
idea of this mode of general shifting, as all plants do not grow 
equally fast, as well as that all plants do not vegetate at the 
same period. It would, therefore, be in unison with good — 
culture, never to attempt such processes generally, but indi- 
vidually, for many plants only require to be repotted once 
a-year, some not so often, but by far the greater number, 
especially of young plants, will require this operation twice, 
thrice, or oftener, during the course of one season. Itis, how- 
2ver, good practice to make a general survey of the collection 
at this time, and having picked out such as appear to be in want 
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of room, either for the purpose of attaining greater bulk, as 1s 
the case when large specimens are desirable, or what. is more 
generally the case, as regards green-house plants, to give them 
additional strength, in order to enable them to produce a 
stronger bloom of flowers, as well as to keep them in general 
good health; then, having made the proper selection, they 
should be carried to the potting shed, and, as it is presumed 
that pots of different sizes are likely to be wanted, as well as 
that different sorts of mould be had in readiness, the operation 
may be proceeded in. In the first place, the mould should be 
dry, indeed it never can be too much so, at this season. In the 
second, the pots should be properly drained, that is, by placing 
one large piece of broken fragment of pot or oyster-shell over 
the hole in the bottom of the pot, with its concave side under- 
most; over this a handful of smaller pot-shreds should be 
placed, according to the size of the pot, and over them a por- 
tion of rough turfy matter, broken into small pieces, the more 
fibrous the better. Formerly, when the practice of sifting the 
mould for these purposes was in vogue, the larger pieces which 
did not pass through the sieve in the process, were made use of 
for this purpose: but now, as that practice is justly exploded, 
as being injurious in the extreme, pieces of turfy matter are 
kept on purpose for this use. In the third place, the sizes of 
the pots should be chosen according to the size and natural 
habits of the plant. The careless and indolent may find an 
excuse in potting plants into too large pots, as it saves them 
the trouble of repeating the operation so often; but no part of 
the cultivation of plants, of whatever sort they be, is so bad as 
this. Some, however, may meet this accusation by remarking, 
that plants turned out of small pots into a conservatory border, 
or into the borders of a flower garden, succeed perfectly well : 
this we grant readily; but the cases are widely different, and 
those who have attempted to grow large and fine specimens of 
exotics, by planting them in very large pots at once, have been 
grievously mistaken in the result. Pots are graduated into 
equal divisions or sizes, from the smallest, which are called 
small thumbs, or thimble pots, about two inches diameter, to 
the largest, which are denominated ones, or number ones, and 
which are from fourteen inches diameter and upwards. What 
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those divisions, so exactly made, were originally intended for, or 
at what period of the pottery art they were adopted, is not very 
satisfactorily known; but it is of the less importance, seeing 
that this division into sizes is both useful and convenient, alike 
both to the potter and to the horticulturist. It may be laid 
down as a rule that, in the process of shifting plants, those that 
occupy the size called large sixties, should be shifted into those 
called small forty-eights, which is the next size larger, and so 
of the rest. It, however, sometimes, and indeed often hap- 
pens, that a greater shift may with propriety be made, but this 
will depend entirely upon the state of the plant, its nature, 
health, and habits. Henderson, of Wood Hall, who, with Mr. 
M‘Nab, the very intelligent cxrator of the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden, have carried the culture of the genus Erica to a 
greater degree of perfection than any other cultivators, makes 
the following remark upon shifting plants, in the Caledonian 
Hort. Mem. ‘ Never shift any plant till the pot be full of 
roots;” and, en passant, this holds good with all plants, 
‘* when the plants get large, several of them will continue in 
good health for three or four years without shifting, and flower 
well. I have,” he says, “ plants of Erica retorta,” a rather 
delicate species, ‘‘ in pots seven inches diameter, which are 
very bushy, being eighteen inches across, and fourteen inches 
high above the pot. Erica infundibuliformis, two and a 
half feet in diameter, and two feet nine inches high. Erica 
pilosa between five and six feet high, and three feet across, in 
pots eleven inches in diameter. These have not been shifted for 
five years, and are in high health, and covered with strong fine 
flowers, from the mouth of the pot to the top ofthe plant.” 

We may here also observe, that nothing looks so preposter- . 
ous and bad as a mere twig stuck in the middle of a huge pot, 
which is sufficiently capacious for a plant ten times the size. 

It is, however, only upon extraordinary occasions that a 
greater shift can take place at once, than that from large sixties 
to large forty-eights. Sickly or slow growing plants may be 
often benefited by being taken out of one size, and the ball re- 
duced, the roots pruned and singled out, and repotted again into 
the same sized pot. ricas, and similar feeble-rooted piants, 
seldom require a greater shift than from one size to that next 
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above it, while strong fleshy rooted plants, biennials and an- 
nuals, may require a shift of two sizes, but certainly not more 
at once. Much has been said upon composts and compounds 
in which to grow certain plants, and many of those which are 
proposed are as ridiculous as they are useless. All plants grow 
in soils prepared for them by nature, and are of the simplest 
description. It has been remarked by one of the -best writers 
on this subject, that out of the three simple earths, viz. pure 
sand, heath, or what is more generally, although less correctly 
called by the name of bog-mould, and virgin loam, composts 
may be made suitable for any plant; aquatics, orchedious, and 
parisatic plants only excepted. From these three compounds, 
with the addition of vegetable mould, or rather the mould of 
decayed tree-leaves, and which, when perfectly decomposed, 


have been denominated by a late cultivator, if not the pramum 


mobile, at least the secundum mobile of vegetation, can be made 


of suitable texture for any plant entering into green-house or con- 


servatory collections to thrive in, provided all other parts of their 
culture be equally good. Dung, and every species of manure, 
are seldom used, and never when the end in view is to have 
neat small flowering plants; but sometimes, for individual pur- 
poses, and often in regard to stove plants and oranges; but, in 
either case, it cannot be even too much decomposed or ameli- 
orated. Asa general rule, but from which there are exceptions, 
we may state that most of the plants from New Holland, New 
Zealand, Van Dieman’s Land, &c., including the heaths from 
the Cape of Good Hope, will succeed perfectly well in bog or 
heath mould, without any other mixture whatever; and they 
are also found to succeed equally well in a mixture of that 
mould, and virgin loam in equal proportions, or nearly so, or 
with the addition of a part of pure white sand, in proportion as 
it is wanting in the former, and according to the strength of the 
latter. 

There are also light sandy moulds to be met with upon many 
heaths, and in many parts of the country, in which all of these 
plants will grow; of this kind of barren mould, that from [p- 
ping Forest, about Wanstead House, may serve as an example ; 
it is this mould alone that has been used so successfully in the 
Clapton Nursery and elsewhere for some years. It is not the 
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colour but the texture that should be attended to in the selec- 
tion; and that which retains just sufficient moisture, and no 
more, is to be preferred. When the water passes through the 
mould in the pots too rapidly, it may be considered too light, 
and to correct this fault, loamy earth should be added in pro- — 
portion; upon the other hand, when the water does not pass 
through it, but remains long damp, and becomes sour at the 
roots, it is then too strong, and sand should be added until it 
be also corrected. Almost all plants will vegetate from seeds in 
vegetable mould, and many will continue for a long time to 
prosper in it afterwards, but by far the greater part like a soil 
of greater consistency, and one formed of light loam and heath- 
mould, with the addition of sand, may be considered the most 
general. Some few plants prefer pure virgin loam unmixed, 
provided it be light, and not approaching to clay; of this de- 
scription we may instance that splendid, but much neglected, 
genus Protea. In preparing mould for potting plants, as ob- 
served above, it should never be sifted, for, by this unnecessary 
operation, all the fibrous rooty matter, which is true vegetable 
fibre, and the best food of plants, is rejected. Instead, there- 
fore, of the sifting process, let the mould be chopped with a 
sharp spade, and well broken with the back of it, and it is 
then in fine condition for use. ‘The vegetable fibre contained 
in such mould will supply an extra supply of food to the plants, 
while it remains open and capable of admitting the roots to 
ramble about without restraint ; and by rendering the mass less 
solid, enables the superabundant moisture to pass freely through 
it; whereas, if sifted, the better part of the mould is thus kept 
back, and the whole mass soon becomes consolidated and in- 
capable of admitting the water to pass through, which either 
retains it till the whole mass becomes sodden and sour, or, if 
perchance it be neglected in the watering, the ball becomes so 
hard and impenetrable, that the succeeding waterings cannot act 
upon it, and, as a consequence, the plant perishes at last for 
want of that necessary element. While the process of sifting the 
mould was obstinately persisted in, we recollect to have often 
seen hundreds of heaths weekly lost from this cause alone, for 
many consecutive weeks, in one of the first nurseries in the 
world; and, as a last remedy, we recollect having seen them 
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put into a pond by dozens, to become sufficiently moistened 
again, 

When the whole intended to be shifted are finished, they 
should be staked up, if necessary, and well watered over head 
with a fine rose watering pot, both to clear them of the dust and 
filth that they may have accumulated during the process, as 
well as to settle the mould at their roots. They are then in fit 
condition again to occupy their places in the green-house. 


PROPAGATING GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 


Under this head it will be readily understood that we include 
whose of the conservatory also, as all plants destined for the 
latter are propagated along with, and indeed are cultivated 
with the former, until their size either renders them unfit for 
remaining longer amongst them, or when of a proper size and 
age to be planted out permanently in the latter. 

To enter into the detail of propagating green-house plants 
individually, would far exceed the limits prescribed to us, and, 
indeed, justice could only be done to such a subject in a se- 
parate volume. The cultivator who intends to propagate upon 
an extensive scale, cannot do better than consult the Exotic 
Gardener, by Cushing; or the Botanical Cultivator of Mr. 
Sweet, both excellent practical propagators and cultivators, 
and whose works on this subject are complete of their kind. 
The former is now becoming scarce, and would be a valuable 
work if revised up to the present time. 

This is now a very favorable season for commencing the work 
of propagation, either as regards the mode of rearing from 
seeds, or propagating from cuttings, layers, or dividing the 
plant, and also for the more expeditious method of grafting, 
inarching, or budding. 

For the propagation of plants, Mr. Sweet offers the fol- 
lowing rational remarks: ‘* A small house should be appropri- 
ated, a north-eastern aspect is preferable to any other, so as to 
have the morning sun, and none afterwards; they then want no 
artificial shading, for the less sun that cuttings have before they 
are rooted, and the more light, the better. A pit might be made in 
the house, and one part filled with fresh tan, another part filled 
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with rotten tan, and the third with mould.” It is evident that this 
intelligent cultivator is here alluding to nursery cultivation, to 
which he was attached at the period of his writing on this sub- 
ject; but we would suggest to private cultivators the mode 
adopted by us at this very time in the gardens of H. R. H. 
Prince Leopold, of Saxe Coburgh, which is the application of one 
or more common garden frames, according to the extent of the 
intended increase. But to return to Mr. Sweet's directions » 
** In the fresh tan might be plunged, under hand-glasses or bell- 
glasses, any cuttings of plants requiring heat; in the rotten 
tan, under bell-glasses, any kinds not requiring heat; and in 
the mould, under hand-glasses, large cuttings of green house 
plants, &c., which require no heat. Cuttings, particularly of 
woody plants, root best in fine sand, and are safer to pot off 
after being rooted, as the sand shakes clean from their roots 
without injuring them. When planted in mould, the roots are 
apt to break off in parting them; but some of the herbaceous 
or soft wooded kinds will not root well in sand, and must, there- 
fore, be planted in mould. Cuttings must be put in when the 
wood is fit. Some kinds root freely in either young or ripened 
wood, other kinds will only strike in very young wood, and 
others only in ripened wood. From Christmas to April may 
be considered as good a time as any to put in most kinds of cut- 
tings, as they root more freely before the weather gets too 
warm; but some kinds require to be put in every week through- 
out the year. No leaves should be taken off or shortened, ex- 
cept on the part that is buried in the ground, when the closer 
to the stem they are taken off the better.’ The more leaves a 
cutting has on it, the sooner it will root, though the majority 
of propagators trim up these cuttings like a parcel of naked 
sticks, which is the very reason of their not succeeding. ‘The 
shallower cuttings are put in the pots the better they root, if 
they be but well fastened; if planted deep they are more likely 
to rot or damp off; the sand or mould in which they are planted 
must be kept moist, but not too wet, and the glasses must be 
wiped occasionally, for too much moisture on them will make 
the cuttings turn mouldy, and ret off, even after they are rooted. 
When the young plants are rooted, the sooner they are potted 
off the better, in as small pots as they can safely be got into; 
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for, if left too long in the cutting pots, the sand is apt to injure 
their roots. When they are first potted, they should be kept 
under a close glass for a few days, or in a frame on a gentle 
5 
hot-bed, and shaded from the sun with a mat till they have 
taken fresh root, (this last is particularly applicable to cuttings 
of stove plants,) then harden them to the air by degrees. When 
the young plants are drawn up too slender, their tops should 
be pinched off, which will make them grow bushy. It is 
always best to top plants when young, if wanted to make them 
grow ‘ bushy;’ if left to run up high, the knife must be used, 
which causes a wound that sometimes is unsightly. No leaves 
should be taken off the plants in this state, except decayed 
ones, for it weakens them very much. ‘Taking off a large 
leaf from a young plant will generally kill it, a circum- 
stance,” as Mr. Sweet observes, *‘ with which few cultivators 
are acquainted.” 

The majority of shrubby plants will increase by cuttings of 
the branches, although there be exceptions to this rule in some 
of the species of Acacia, and some others, when cuttings of the 
roots are made use of as substitutes; and some species of 
plants, which are generally easily propagated, such as Peler- 
gonium, require the same means of propagation, of which 
P. triste, gibbosum, and some others, may serve as examples. 
Some numerous families, suchas Erica, are, for the most part, 
propagated from cuttings of the young wood, and the remainder 
from seed. Upon the propagation of this delightful genus, that 
successful cultivator, Mr. Henderson, of Wood Hall, near Glas- 
gow, offers the following remarks :—‘‘ The month of July is 
a good time for putting in most of those cuttings; but they 
must not be taken off till the young wood be firm. Cuttings 
of Ericas may be put in at any time when the wood is in a pro- 
per state.” Many of them will be so by the latter end of this 
month, and sometimes some species are forwarded in a little 
heat, so as to enable their propagation to commence as early in 
the season as possible, that they may be fully established in pots 
before the commencement of winter. But to return to Mr. 
Henderson’s mode of propagation: ‘Take the cuttings off 
the plants, about three-quarters of an inch long, pulling them 
off downwards, strip off the leaves nearly half the length of the 
cuttings ; place the cutting on the nail of the thumb, and, with 
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a sharp knife at right angles, cut off the small end, close to the 
joint or place where it was pulled off the plant. Having done 
this, plant them into a pot filled with small pit or river sand, 
giving them a good watering to settle the sand about them. Set 
them ona shelf where they are a little shaded, cover them with 
glasses, and notice to keep the sand always moist. Some of 
them will be well rooted in three months, and others will re- 
quire six months. before they are fit to pot off” Mr. W.B. 
Page, of the Southampton Nurseries, an intelligent cultivator, 
and who was educated in the first school in Europe for the 
cultivation of this genus, observes: ‘A prejudice having 
spread that the culture of these plants is difficult, one of the 
greatest ornaments of the green-house has hence of late been 
neglected, although the method of culture be as easy and 
nearly as certain as that of the geranium, but requiring a 
little more delicacy in the execution.” Indeed, the whole pro- 
cess of propagation by cuttings, requires a deal of nicety in the 
operation, as well as a constant care during the whole process ; 
and though long practised upon such plants as the willow, the 
vine, and many others, which must have been pointed out to 
man by Nature soon after his creation, it was, however, so 
little known when applied to delicate exotics, that fifty years 
ago, even in this country, it was scarcely known but to a few 
of the most eminent gardeners. Upon the subject of propa- 
gation by cuttings, as it may be supposed to interest a great 
part of our readers, the following extracts from that valuable 
work, the Encyclopedia of Gardening, may be both interesting ~ 
and useful:—‘“In respect to the choice of cuttings, those 
branches of trees and shrubs which are thrown out nearest 
the ground, and especially such as recline, or nearly so, on the 
earth’s surface, have always the greatest tendency to produce 
roots. Even the branches of resinous trees, which are ex-_ 
- tremely difficult to propagate by cuttings, when reclining on 
the ground, if accidentally or otherwise covered with earth on 
any part, will there often throw out roots, and the extremity 
of the lateral shoot will assume the character of a main-stem, 
as may be sometimes seen in the larch, spruce, and silver fir. 
Cuttings then are to be chosen from the side-shoots of plants 
rather than from their summits or main-stems, and the strength 
and health of side-shoots being equal, those nearest the ground 
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should be preferred. The proper time for taking cuttings from 
the mother-plant is when the sap is in full motion, in order 
that, in returning by the bark, it may form a callous or 
protruding ring of granular substance between the bark and 
wood, whence the roots proceed. As this callous, or ring of 
spongy matter, is generally best formed in ripened wood, the 
cutting, when taken from the mother-plant, should contain a 
part of the former year, or in plants which grow twice a-year, 
of the wood of the former growth, or in the case of plants 
that are continually growing as most evergreen exotics, such 
wood as has begun to ripen or assume a brownish colour. 
This is the true principle of the choice of cuttings as to time; 
but there are many sorts of trees, as willow, elder, &c., the 
cuttings of which will grow almost at any season, and even if 
removed from the mother-plant in winter, when the sap is com- 
paratively at rest. In these, and other trees, the principle 
of life seems so strong and so universally diffused over the 
vegetable, that very little care is requisite for their propagation. 
Cuttings from herbaceous plants are chiefly chosen from the 
low growths which do not indicate a tendency to blossom ;_ but 
they will also succeed in many cases when taken from the 
flower-stems, and some rare sorts are so propagated.” The 
leaves of some plants, especially such as are succulent, will 
form plants, such as Bryophyllum, Hoya, &c.; and the late 
Professor Thouin observes, that the same may be stated of 
certain flowers and fruits. 

In the case of plants which do not readily protrude roots 
by cuttings, artificial means are sometimes made use of 
to induce this disposition in them; several curious notices 
have appeared in the Transactions of the Hort. Soc. upon this 
subject. Ringing the cutting, that is, if a piece of the bark 
in form of a ring be removed off the cutting previously to its 
separation from the mother plant, a callous will be formed, 
which will readily emit roots when taken off and planted in 
the ground; and it has been conjectured that a ligature 
would operate in a similar manner, though not so effectually, 
if made to encircle the shoot destined for a cutting, and should 
be taken off when an accumulation of sap has apparently been 
produced. In either case, the cutting should be amputated 
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below the circles, and the cutting should be planted so as to 
have the callous covered with mould. 

The situation and position of cuttings, when placed in the 
pots, form no unimportant part of the process of propagating. 
By this means many kinds of cuttings will strike roots, when 
planted so close to the edge of the pot as to come completely 
in contact with it, that would not succeed if planted ever so 
carefully towards the middle of the pot; and others, when 
planted in the earth, will seldom, if ever, throw out any roots, © 
but will most readily, if so planted that their base or lower end 
touch the bottom of the pot. This has been exemplified by 

correspondent in the Hort. Soc. Transactions, in the case 
of eleven cuttings of oranges out of thirteen, which he rooted 
by this method, and afterwards by placing them in a moist 
heat. Some cuttings will root freely, when so placed, in a 
pot of sand, that either their sides touch the sides of the pot 
for their whole length, or their lower end come in contact with 
the broken potsherds or pebbles with which it is drained. 

A friend of ours has succeeded in striking pots full of Ericas 
by selecting the bottom of a flower-pot, and so placing it within 
the pot for the cuttings, that the lower ends of all the cuttings 
touched the buried part of the pot, the cuttings being planted 
in pure sand. 


PROPAGATING BY SEEDS. 


This is the mode pointed out to us by Nature; but as many 
of our finest and rarest plants do not even flower with us, 
much less perfect their seeds, other methods have been had re- 
course to. When seeds can be ripened with us, or when they can 
be procured from abroad, it is the means of obtaining plants 
in the greatest numbers, and the only method of obtaining 
new or rare ones. On. this head, Mr. Sweet observes :— 
** Where seeds are received from abroad, some of them should 
be sown immediately, whatever season it may be; for some- 
times seeds will grow when first received, which will not if 
kept some months longer: but the general time of sowing 
should be early in spring, that the plants may get strong be- 
fore winter. A gentle hot-bed is best for bringing up most of 
the tropical kinds, but some few will come up better on a 
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shelf or on a flue of the hot-house. The sooner seedlings are 
potted off the better, as they do not miss their moving when 
potted off very young.” Seeds from temperate climates, such 
as New-Holland, and similar countries, such as the Cape of 
Good Hope, &c., vegetate best in a cool temperature, rather 
moist than dry; for which purpose, houses with a northern 
exposure, or nearly so, are preferred. Most of these will ve- 
getate freely in peat-earth, if finely sifted, and kept moderately 
moist and shaded, but the time of their vegetation is very 
uncertain; some appearing in the course of a fortnight or three 
weeks, others not in eighteen months, or even two years. 
Many experiments have been tried to hasten their vegetation, 
but none with very great success. Thick-shelled seeds, such 
as Banksia, &c., have been scraped nearly to the quick with 
a knife, and steeped in a chemical preparation with as little 
success. Steeping in milk and water may soften the shells of 
some seeds; and if it do them no good, cannot do them any 
possible injury. When seedling-plants appear above ground, 
they should be regularly and carefully watered with a fine 
rose watering-pot, but this operation should never be per- 
formed when the sun is shining on them. 


PROPAGATION BY LAYERS. 


This is a mode of propagation to which recourse is had in 
the case of such plants as do not freely strike root from cut- 
tings, and it is best performed in spring, before the ascent of 
the sap; or, if not performed then, may be done with equal 
advantage when the sap is fully up, so that, as far as regards 
the plants under consideration, February and March, in the 
former case, and June and July in the latter, are considered 
the proper seasons. The processes of laying are various, 
and applicable to most shrubbery plants and trees. Green- 
house plants are generally layed either in the pot in which the 
plant grows, or more frequently in others that are filled with 
mould and brought close to it. In either case, the shoot in- 
tended to form the future plant is bent down, and a portion 
of it buried in the mould, in which position it is secured by 
means of a hooked peg. Sometimes the part of the branch 

OR 
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buried in the mould is slightly notched, split, twisted, or 
otherwise mutilated, and sometimes it is put under the mould 
without any cutting whatever. “If the cut or notch,” says 
an author on this subject, “‘in the stem does not penetrate at 
least half way through, some sorts of plants will not form a 
nucleus the first season; on the other hand, if the notch be 
cut nearly through the shoot, a sufficiency of alburnum or soft 
wood is not left for the ascent of the sap, and the shoot dies. 
In delicate sorts it is not sufficient to cut a notch merely, be- 
cause, in that case, the descending sap, instead of sending out 
cranulated matter in the upper side of the wound, would de- 
scend by the entire side of the shoot; therefore, besides a 
notch formed by cutting out a portion of bark and wood, the 
notched side is slit up at least one inch, separating it by a 
bit of twig, a small splinter of stone or potsherd.” Plants 
originated by layers, are not afterwards so likely to produce 
fine specimens as those originated by the other modes of pro- 
pagation; but there are some which we are necessitated to 
produce in this way, because they are more difficult to pro- 
pagate by any other. 


PROPAGATING BY BUDDING, GRAFTING, AND INARCHING,. 


Many plants are propagated by one or other of these means ; 
but as they have been already described in the Fruit Garden, 
any notice of them here may be deemed superfluous. We 
cannot, however, omit noticing a very ingenious mode of 
grafting, described by M. Oscar Leclerc, of the Jardin du Roi, 
Paris, in a communication to the editor of the Gardener’s 
Magazine, and said to be the invention of Mr. Blaike, an 
eminent British gardener, who long resided in France, and 
who may be considered as the founder of modern gardening in 
that country: ‘ This mode of grafting,” observes M. Leclerc, 
‘*which I shall henceforth call the Graffe Blaikie, succeeds 
in most plants, both of the hot-house and open air; and it 
seems particularly well calculated for the propagation of in- 
tertropical plants and trees. The success which attends it on 
delicate hot-house plants, and particularly on those which are 
hard-wooded, is very difficult to be obtained by any other 
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means. During the time when the sap is in full activity, the 
scion must be procured, if possible, of exactly the same dia- 
meter as the stock on which it is to be grafted. 

*« First make two lateral oblique incisions, exactly similar, 
the one on the stock from above to below, the other on the 
scion from below to above, and both sloping from without 
towards the centre or interior of the wood. The tongues are 
then cut in form of a long wedge, by stripping them of their 
bark. The cut parts are then re-united, taking care, as usual, 
to make them coincide as exactly as possible. The scion being 
bound by ligatures to the stock in the ordinary way. ‘The 
inferior part of the scion, that is, the lower, is plunged in a 
vessel of water. It will, however, be necessary to remove 
the water from time to time, and to renew the base of the 
submerged scion by cutting off its extremity. 

“The stock is sometimes headed down immediately after 
the operation, in which case, particular care must be taken to 
leave a bud or a shoot above the incision, in order to attract 
the sap to the place where the operation was performed. Some- 
times, however, the stock is not headed down till after its 
union with the scion is completed. 

« When the plant operated on is small, and the scion of a 
delicate species, the plant should be covered with a bell-glass 
to prevent the too great transpiration of the leaves. The air 
in the interior must be occasionally renewed, as, without this 
attention, it would, by the evaporation of the water, be ren- 
dered too humid. If the diameter of the scion be less than 
than that of the stock, the operation must of course be dif- 
ferent from the preceding. In such a case, the incisions must 
be limited simply to two longitudinal ones, of equal dimensions, 
one on the scion, the other on the stock. This is the easiest 
and the most natural mode, and also the most favorable for 
giving solidity to the graft.” 

This mode of grafting is, we think, particularly applicable 
to oranges, lemons, &c., and these plants, engrafted by any 
of the ordinary methods, that will admit of a portion of the 
scions being left long enough to be inserted into a phial or cup 
of water, will facilitate the operation. Some cultivators prac- 
tise this mode of engrafting in this country; and a variety of 
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it may be noticed as practised by that intelligent and inde- 
fatigable botanist, Mr. Murray of Glasgow, who substitutes 
for the water a potato or turnip, into which he inserts the 
bottom end of the scion. Some propagators have recom- 
mended inserting the lower end of the scion into the mould 
of a pot, kept at a proper degree of heat and moisture; and 
in some cases where this has been practised, the scion has 
rooted into the mould, and where such has occurred, the 
part below the union of the graft has been cut off, and has 
consequently produced a perfect plant, giving thus two plants 
instead of one. Instances have also occurred of the scion 
rooting into the water, and in like manner producing a plant. 
It may be mentioned, as a necessary precaution in the above 
method of grafting, that to prevent too rapid evaporation, 
produced either by the sun or winds, a cap of stout paper or 
parchment has been recommended, which may be fixed a 
little below the part operated on, and so contrived as to en- 
close the whole of the upper part of the stock. This pre- 
caution becomes particularly necessary when the operation is 
performed in the open air, and particularly in the case of 
resinous or gummy trees. 

Of the plants which belong to those departments, which are 
propagated by these methods, may be enumerated the families 
of Camellia and Citrus, the varieties of which are for the 
most part propagated by the two latter methods, as are some 
species of Daphne, Berberis fasicularis, and various others. 
Sometimes grafting is performed on the roots of some rare 
plants, as in the case of Paonia papaveracia, which is often 
grafted on pieces of the roots of Paonia moutan. 

Experienced operators propagate plants by these means 
with much success, and indeed the idea of increasing the 
size of a Camellia, for example, to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, by inarching very large branches, or, in some cases, 
entire plants upon others of greater size, appears to us to be 
perfectly practicable. As the size of these plants adds to their 
value, and as they are several years before they acquire a 
large size, however well they may be cultivated, this mode 
of increasing them certainly deserves to be more generally 
adopted. No plant, that at present adorns our conservatories, 
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has greater claims on our attention than the one in question, 
and there are few who have seen the two splendid specimens of 
this plant, which were long and scientifically cultivated by 
Mr, Knight, the surviving one of which is now exhibiting in 
the Colosseum collection, and which has above thirty different 
varieties growing upon it, but who would be ambitious of 
possessing similar specimens. Large specimens of Camellias, 
and of several other plants, are more likely to be quickly 
attained by a process of this kind than by any other. The 
precise season of performing the above operations on exotic 
plants, will always be governed by the state of the wood on 
the plants, and by no stated period of the season. When 
the wood or buds are in a fit state, which has been described 
in the Fruit Garden, then the operation should be pro- 
ceeded with. 


PROPAGATING TENDER ANNUALS. 


Tender annuals are plants of one year’s duration only, as 
the name implies; and those termed tender, in contradistinc- 
tion to hardy ones, are those which are natives of tropical 
or very warm climates. Much of what has been said on 
rearing annuals in the Flower Garden is applicable in the 
present instance; and the species which are most commonly 
cultivated, are balsams, cockscombs, globe and pyramidal 
amaranthuses, &c.; although many new and very interesting 
ones have been of late years introducet, and are in many 
cases, in a certain degree, substituted for them. The above, 
however, have long been popular flowers; and in every 
garden, where the convenience exists, a certain portion of 
them may be expected to be cultivated. The rule laid down 
for the culture of any one of this description of plants, may 
be said to apply very generally, with slight modifications. 

The seeds, therefore, should be sown any time this month 
in pots, pans, or boxes, and should be placed in a cucumber 
or melon-frame, or in one put up on purpose, of an almost 
equal degree of temperature. The seeds should be sown mo- 
derately thick, and covered lightly. The mould should be 
both light and rich, as the end in view is to have large and 
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vigorous plants. When the seeds vegetate, water should be 
daily applied, as circumstances may require; and when of 
sufficient size, they should be potted off into small pots of 


light rich mould; the sooner they are potted off after coming © 


through the ground, the better, as they will experience a less 
check than if left till of greater age or size. The leading 
feature in their whole management is to keep them growing 
rapidly ; and as soon as their roots have nearly filled the pots 
into which they are first planted, they should be removed into 
those of greater size, and so on until they have attained their 
full size. If kept steadily growing, and abundantly supplied 
with water, they will not often show a disposition to flower 
until of a large size, which is particularly to be desired. But 
if stinted in pot room, or planted in too poor or light soil, or 
at any time checked for want of sufficient heat or water, they 
will come into flower prematurely, and consequently be small, 
and of much less value. Most of them, particularly balsams, 
thrive in good rotten dung, or, at most, with a small portion 
of rich loamy earth mixed with it. Some cultivators stimu- 
late them by the application of liquid manure, obtained by 
steeping the dung of sheep or pigeons in a quantity of water, 
until it becomes highly impregnated with it. This application 
is of much importance to them, and is easily applied; how- 
ever, care must be taken not to allow any of the liquid to come 
in contact with the stem or leaves of the plants. 

Throughout their whole course of culture, the nearer that 
they are kept to the glass the better, as by that means they 
will become stocky and not drawn up, which they are very 
liable to do if not attended to, and in that case would never 
become fine plants. 
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TEMPERATURE. 


Fire-heat may now be dispensed with in either of these de- 
partments, excepting on very particular occasions, such as 
drying up any excess of moisture, or occasionally about the 
beginning of the month to repel any sharp frost, which, though 
rarely happening at this season sufficiently intense to injure 
these plants, still, should it so happen, several degrees of less 
frost would be more injurious to them now, when they are just 
beginning to shoot forth, than at an earlier period of the 
season, 


VENTILATION. 


As the days become warmer, ventilation must be increased 
in proportion. A want of it at this period would be attended 
with very injurious effects. Every fine day, for several hours, 
the ventilators, when used, should not only be opened, but a 
number of the doors or lights opened still farther, in order to 
admit a sufficiency of this balm of life. Towards the after- 
noon, they should be shut up, and that should be done before 
the atmosphere of the house becomes too cold, as a genial 
degree of warmth from sun-heat is now necessary to encourage 
a disposition of growth in the plants. 


WATERING. 


Water should be more liberally supplied both to the plants 
in pots, and also to those planted out in the borders, than 
hitherto; and this must be applied less sparingly, accordingly 
as the weather is fine, and as the month draws to an end. In 
fine days, a gentle syringing will be extremely useful to the 
plants in both departments, to refresh their foliage and to 
clear them of dust or other filth; but this should only be 
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applied in the forenoon of very fine days, so that all dampness 
may evaporate before the houses are shut up for the night. 


DESTROYING INSECTS. 


Insects of various species and varieties will now be making 
their appearance, particularly on old stinted plants, and upon 
such collections generally where the plants are not in a thriving 
state. In a general way, insects, as we have already ob- 
served, are not the cause of diseases in plants, but the effects 
of it. Healthy and well-kept plants seldom are attacked by 
them, whereas sickly and ill-managed ones are sure to be in- 
fested by them. Some species are more liable to be annoyed by 
them than others, and Oranges and Camellias, in a particular 
degree, especially when stinted and ill grown. As the species 
which attack these are for the most part of the genus Coccus, 
the only effectual method of ridding them is by sponging them 
off with a brush or a piece of sponge with soap and water, 
going over the leaves individually. ‘The Aphis, or green fly, 
frequently attacks the young shoots of the former; and in such 
cases, a safe, cheap, and efficacious remedy is to be found in 
fumigations of tobacco, or by anointing them with a strong 
decoction of that narcotic herb. That minute and destructive 
enemy, the red spider, will not appear, if fire-heat has not been 
too freely applied; but even then, a free use of the syringe 
or garden-engine will subdue them, or, what is more rapid in 
execution, although less agreeable in such structures, brushing 
the flues over, when heated for the purpose, with flour of sulphur, 
mixed in water, and applied with a large brush. As this latter 
remedy produces a very disagreeable smell in the house, ven- 
tilation must be freely indulged in for some days afterwards ; 
and when more speedy means are necessary, sprinkling the 
floors and other parts of the house with odoriferous perfumes, 
or bringing in, in abundance, sweet-scented plants, such as 
Mignionette, Neapolitan violets, &c. 


TENDER ANNUALS. 


The plants of tuis description, originated from seeds sown 
last month, should throughout this be attended to, and 
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abundantly supplied with water, air, heat, and sufficient pot 
room, to obtain them in first-rate perfection. As a succession, 
seeds of all those sown last month should be again sown, and 
managed as therein directed. 

As they will now be increasing in size, and the number ne- 
cessary in an extensive place being considerable, a separate frame 
or frames should be appropriated for them, where they can be 
cultivated with greater advantage to themselves and less injury 
to other plants. It may be now also necessary to sow in con- 
siderable quantities seeds of all this denomination of plants, as 
many of them will succeed well, if planted out in the borders of 
the flower garden. 


PROPAGATING PLANTS. 


As the spring and autumn months are best calculated for 
this purpose, exertions should be made to forward the putting 
in of all cuttings intended to be propagated, as after next 
month the sun becomes too powerful for them to succeed well 
without a great deal of shading, which is not only trouble- 
some, but never answers the end in view so effectually. 
However, as we have already observed, there are some that 
require to be put in every month of the year. Our observation 
above is applicable to a general process of propagating only. 


PROPAGATING ERICAS, 


This very interesting and numerous genus is best culti- 
vated, as we have already observed, in a house dedicated 
exclusively for themselves; and where such is the case, such 
house is known by the appellation of heath-house or heathery, 
and to be complete should contain from two hundred and _ fifty 
to three hundred species, which will afford a considerable 
share of bloom throughout the year. Heaths are compa- 
ratively of late introduction ; for we find that, in Miller’s time, 
few were known, and those only of the hardy kinds: none of 
the Cape species being at that time introduced. To His late 
Majesty George the Third we are considerably indebted tor 
the introduction of this charming genus of plants. That mo- 
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narch, at his private expence, sent Mr. Masson, a most assi- 
duous collector, two voyages to Africa, for the almost express 
purpose, and by his exertions, the first collection of Ericas in 
this country was formed. The late venerable Mr. James 
Lee, in company with Mr. Kennedy, of the Hammersmith 
nursery, may be looked upon as the first professional charac- 
ters who embarked in this speculation, and their collection was 
long looked upon as unrivalled in Europe. These were not only 
the first commercial collections formed, but there also the mode of 
culture first devised, which has been the means of disseminating 
them throughout Europe, chiefly under the management and 
direction of our late ingenious, although unfortunate friend, 
Cushing. Subsequent collectors have added considerably to 
this genus; and although last, not least, that indefatigable 
young botanist, Bowie, who not only visited Africa with a view 
to discover new species, but also to draw conclusions from 
their natural habits, to enable us to improve their culture ; 
and from the observations: made by him, and freely communi- 
cated to us as well as to others, there is no doubt, that had 
he survived his second journey, this genus, which hitherto 
has been considered rather difficult to propagate and cultivate, 
would have been much improved by his valued observations. 
A genus so interesting, and we may’say, so long fashionable, 
must necessarily have attracted the attention of home culti- 
vators; and from the profusion of flowers, which most of the 
species produce, and their parts of generation being for the 
most part so perfect, we need not be surprised at the many 
hybrides which the care or curiosity of the cultivator has pro- 
duced. To the valuable exertions of the Hon. and Rey. 
W. Herbert, we are primarily indebted for many plants of 
this description; and from his paper upon this subject, in the 
Trans. of the Hort. Soc., we are led to infer, that, this pro- 
miscuous impregnation goes on to a considerable extent at the 
Cape, where millions of them must be in flower at the same 
time. 

Heaths, like most other plants, propagate themselves from 
seed, although most of those cultivated in this country have 
hitherto been originated from cuttings; few from layers, and, 
so far as we know, none have been propagated by grafting, 
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or similar processes. A considerable portion of them ripen 
their seeds with us, and there are annual importations of seeds 
from the Cape. Those seeds ripened in this country vegetate 
most readily; whilst those imported are often too old, or 
sometimes injured, before they reach us. As those imported 
generally reach us in winter, they should be sown early in 
spring; indeed, some cultivators advise their being sown im- 
mediately after their arrival; but we have hitherto found, that 
if sown too soon, that is, in February or the beginning of 
March, that they do not vegetate so quickly, and, in conse- 
quence, many of the seeds are rotted: for it is a maxim that 
should never be lost sight of in the culture of this tribe, which 
is, that artificial heat should be never employed, excepting in 
some cases of slow growing kinds, that may require a slight 
heat to draw the young shoots out to a sufficient length for the 
purpose of cutting; but even in this case, the seldomer that 
they are so excited, the better. 

Artificial heat, therefore, is injurious to the process of ori- 
ginating heaths from seeds; we, therefore, in our own prac- 
tice, as well as from observation of that of others, prefer the 
latter end of March or beginning of April for sowing these 
seeds; the natural warmth of the season then is sufficient to 
stimulate vegetation, and the young tender plants so originated 
have not the chance of being destroyed by damp cloudy wea- 
ther, which we often experience in spring, and which would 
be of the utmost injury to them in their young state. Where 
extensive collections of plants are kept up, and in all large nur- 
series, there is generally a seed-house, that is, one expressly 
dedicated for the rearing of plants from seeds; such houses 
- are generally low, having a northern aspect, as is the case in 
the Hammersmith and other nurseries. 

Cultivators, who have but few seeds requiring such a struc- 
ture, content themselves, therefore, with a good garden frame 
and glasses; and as such is portable, it can be placed where 
it is either shaded from the meridian sun, or great care taken 
in shading it artificially. The situation of such a frame should 
be both dry and airy, for damp would be extremely injurious 
to the young plants. Pots should be prepared for the seeds, 
of ordinary sizes, but those known as seed-pots are to be 
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preferred ; they are broad and shallow, which admits of a 
considerable surface for the seed to be sown on, and of being 
rendered perfectly dry at bottom. Great care should be taken 
in draining them, for although the surface will require to be 
kept pretty moist, still no impediment must be left whereby 
the superabundant moisture would be prevented from passing 
freely off. The directions given for draining cutting-pots will 
be, if acted upon, sufficient for this purpose. The mould 
upon which the seeds of heaths are sown, should be of the 
sort called peat-earth, having naturally a considerable portion 
of fine white shining sand in it, or, if deficient in this material, 
it should be added to it by the cultivator, 

As the seeds are very small, the mould for this purpose, to 
the thickness of an inch and a half, should be sifted very fine, 
and the surface of the mould in the pot rendered smooth and 
level with a small circular piece of board, say of three inches 
diameter, having a nail driven into the centre of its upper sur- 
face, by which the operator can use it to much greater advan- 
tage. Upon the surface so prepared, the seeds should be 
thinly sown regularly all over it, and covered with the same 
kind of mould to the thickness of one-eighth of an inch, more 
or less, according to the size of the seeds, as some are larger 
than others. The pots so sown should be then placed upon 
the platform in the seed-house, or upon a floor (if in frames) 
of finely-sifted coal-ashes, and after being gently watered with 
a very fine rose watering-pot, be shaded from the sun. This 
shading must be continued constantly on during sun-shine, 
until the plants be from half an inch to an inch high; after- 
wards it must be gradually removed to harden them by de- 
grees, to fit them for potting off into separate pots. Some cul- 
tivators place bell or hand-glasses over the seed-pots when sown, 
and when such can be spared, they may be with some propriety 
used. For five or six weeks, the surface of the mould must never 
be allowed to become dry, but be daily examined, at the end of 
which time, the seeds may be expected to have vegetated. 
When such is the case, the bell or hand-glasses should be 
gradually removed, first by being lifted up about a quarter of 
an inch, and increasing this air, until entirely removed. Some 
seeds of course do not vegetate so soon as others, therefore 
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the pots should be still carefully attended to; but if after three 
months, or little more, all hope of their vegetating may be 
given up. Plants, so originated, will be about the middle or 
end of September in a fit state to plant out into thumb or 
thimble pots, as they. are called, and which are the smallest 
sizes that are made.—(See September.) 

Heaths which ripen their seeds in this country, should be 
sown as soon as they are ripe, provided this do not occur 
after the first of September; such as ripen afterwards (and 
several do so) had better be kept packed up in paper till the fol- 
lowing April, when they may be sown as above directed. Plants 
originated at this time will be sufficiently strong by autumn to pot 
off; and it is even better then to pot off such as are very small, 
than allow them to stand in the seed-pots all winter. It is 
perhaps not easily accounted for, but plants stand the winter 
better when potted off in autumn in single pots, than if they 
were to remain in the seed or cutting-pots all winter; and the 
same rule holds good in regard to potting off cuttings propa- 
gated at any period of the year when quite young, that is, 
immediately after they have commenced making roots. This 
is not perhaps generally known, at least it is not always 
acted upon, as many persons, from an idea that the plants 
will become strong and better rooted, defer too long the pro- 
cess of potting off, and, in consequence, lose both time and 
many of their plants. It may, perhaps, not be quite out of 
place here to observe, that such seedlings or cuttings as have 
originated in the fine white sand of cultivators, should have 
their roots completely cleared of it before they are potted in 
their natural mould; for although most plants emit roots in 
that sand, it becomes injurious to many of them after they 
quit their cutting or seed state. Directions for propagating 
by cuttings have been already amply detailed, to render a re- 
currence to that process here unnecessary. 

We may here however remark, that this family are less 
annoyed by insects than most other exotic plants, still they 
are not entirely exempt; for that destroying insect, the green 
fly of gardeners, sometimes attacks the heath, and as it is 
found impatient of the usual remedy, tobacco smoke, the best 
cultivators dip the plant, or parts infected, in a decoction of 
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tobacco liquor. Mildew sometimes attacks the heath; but this, 
like the cause of its appearance in all other cases, must be 
owing to damp or stagnation of air. To remedy this evil, has 
not always been found an easy task; indeed, we recollect, 
about two years ago, to have seen nearly the whole collection 
of this family in the nursery of a cultivator, who is allowed to 
be one of the best in the neighbourhood of London, nearly 
destroyed by it. Free ventilation and a dry atmosphere seem 
the basis of a certain cure, and the application of flour of 
sulphur dusted on the plants, or put on them in form of paste, 
may be considered as effectual in removing the evil. 


CAMELLIA. 


This very popular family, like that of Erica, Pelergorium, 
and Orangeve, has always the best effect when cultivated in a 
house by themselves; and as there are certain seasons in 
which this genus requires a treatment almost peculiar to itself, 
their separate culture is therefore the more necessary. The 
splendor and profusion of the blossoms of this genus do not 
only attract our notice, considered merely as an ornamental plant, 
but has a considerable claim on our more intimate regard, when 
we consider it as supplying us with one of the necessaries 
of life, and probably one of the most exhilarating and useful 
medicines of which our Pharmacopeias can boast. From the 
species Camellia bohea, viridis, and sasanqua, are obtained 
the well-known tea of commerce, which is imported by us from 
China, where these three species, together with C. japonica, 
grow in abundance, and in that country attain the character 
of evergreen shrubs or low trees. From these species have 
been originated, by cultivation, the many varieties, amounting 
to no less than twenty-eight, as enumerated in Sweet's Hortus 
Britannicus, besides many others, which have either appeared 
since the publication of that useful work, or been not alto- 
gether definitely settled at the time; one of the latter class, 
Camellia japonica, var. Chandclarii, we have chosen for our 
figure, named in honor of Mr. Chandelar, of the firm of Chan- 
delar and Buckingham, successful cultivators of this genus, and 
who have originated a collection of varieties from seeds. The 
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most successful and generally adopted method of propagating 
this family, is by inarching or grafting; by either of these 
means each variety is perpetuated, but new varieties are only 
to be obtained from seeds; and as these seldom ripen, at least 
in any quantity, in this country, and few are imported in a fit 
state to vegetate, the propagation of new varieties is conse- 
quently a matter of some importance. As, in most other cases, 
it is from single flowering plants that seeds are to be expected, 
although sometimes the semi-double flowers also produce them, 
and of these, the common single red is the most prolific in 
affording seed. Sometimes seedlings so obtained are used only 
for stocks, whereon to work other rarer kinds, although some- 
times they are kept till they attain a flowering state to ascer- 
tain their relative merits. Mr. Knight, of the Exotic Nursery, 
has shown us many seedling plants thus originated, which 
assume as yet different characters, so far as the buds, leaves, 
&c. are concerned, from those from which they have sprung; 
and, under the management of that very scientific cultivator, 
every justice may be expected to be done them. These we 
understand have been principally obtained from the mag- 
nificent specimen which he so long and so well cultivated, 
and to which we have already alluded. Stocks, however, are 
for the most part obtained by nurserymen from layers of the 
common single red, which they have often planted out in pits 
for this purpose, or from plants originated from cuttings of 
the same or equally common sorts. Camellias are sometimes 
budded, but for the most part are either grafted or inarched, 
and in either case, the process of tongueing is dispensed with, 
as weakening the stock; and that mode of grafting, termed 
side-grafting, is preferred. It may be observed, that, of all 
the stocks, for this or any other purpose, those obtained from 
seeds are the best; but, in regard to Camellias, as the seeds 
are two years in coming up, cultivators seldom wait till such 
stocks are of proper size to be operated on. Sometimes the 
double Camellias are obtained from cuttings, but this is both 
a tedious and precarious method of increasing them. 

As to the proper season for grafting or inarching Camellias, 
the spring is the best, and just at that time when the plants 
have done flowering and are beginning to grow. ‘This state 
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This, however, is daily seen, and even in collections which 
ought to show a different example. Neither should plants be 
tied up in a stiff or formal manner, nor contorted into shapes 
which Nature has never designed. The natural character of 
all plants is the most pleasing, and those who wish to con- 
strain them into other shapes, betray a great want of taste, 
and even iittleness of mind. Neat sticks should only be made 
use of, and be so placed in the plant as to be as much con- 
cealed as possible. Short pieces of stout wire may be used 
with great advantage, as it combines strength, durability, and 
neatness; and bamboo or other canes, used for the same pur- 
pose, may be considered an improvement in this branch of 
exotic culture. 

Plants of climbing or creeping habits, such as are employed 
in covering the opaque parts of green-houses or conservatories, 
and which are, when in good keeping, their greatest ornament, 
should be regularly and neatly tied or nailed up as they ex- 
tend in growth, to prevent them from breaking, and more 
particularly from having an appearance of confusion and dis- 
order. The different passifloras will be great ornaments to 
the conservatory at all seasons, as they produce their flowers 
in great abundance, and some of them even perfect their fruit: 
of these, P. edulis, of which our figure is a representation, is 
peculiarly handsome, and fruits in abundance, but requires 
the assistance of the cultivator in assisting its impregnation. 
The fruit is much esteemed in its native country, and it not 
unfrequently appears on the tables of the rich in this country. 
However, the flavour is such as not to be much admired by 
the majority of persons. 


ae 
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VENTILATION. 


Air should be now abundantly admitted during the whole 
of every fine, and for a great part of every moderate day; 
shutting up the house, however, before the atmosphere is 
cooled too much by the chill of evening. 


WATERING, 


Watering should be applied now more freely than hereto- 
fore; and as some plants, while growing, require a very con- 
siderable portion of it, it will be advisable to examine the 
plants in the green-house every morning and afternoon. We 
presume that it is almost needless here to observe, that fiats, 
pans, or saucers, should of be used under the pots; such a 
practice is so totally at variance with good culture, that none 
but the most obstinate or ignorant will use them. The plants 
in the borders of the conservatory will now be growing ra- 
pidly, and will require frequent supplies of water, both at their 
roots and also over their tops, which should be applied with 
the syringe or garden engine. - 


MANAGEMENT OF TENDER ANNUALS. 


The plants of this description, originated from seeds sown 
the two former months, should be attended to both as to 


shifting into larger pots, as well as with water in abundance. 
(For further particulars, see ast month.) 


REMOVING THE PLANTS OUT OF THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


Towards the end of this month, but not sooner, and then 
only if the weather be fine, and all likelihood of frost be 
past, many, if not the greater part of these plants, may be 
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removed into their summer quarters. This is a very old and 
reasonable practice. Experience, that safe guide, sufficiently 
proves the utility of the practice ; and some plants which are 
even often inhabitants of our stoves during winter, are bene- 
fited by a free exposure to our climate for at least two months 
of the year. ‘This practice is, however, less prevalent here 
than on the continent, particularly in some parts of Germany ; 
but even with us it is becoming more general. 

All those which are denominated Cape and New-Holland 
plants, with many of those from China and Japan, are usually 
turned out about this season, with the exception only of those 
which are in flower, from which it is desirable to obtain seeds, 
or when their flowers are either too delicate ‘or rare to be 
trusted out; such as these are usually kept in the green-house 
until their seeds be ripe or their flowers faded. The situation 
in which they are placed when exposed to the sun, without 
the intervention of glass or other protection, is of much im- 
portance. A situation fully exposed to the sun is to be 
avoided, as well as such as are entirely shaded; and that 
which is under the drip of trees may be considered the worst 
of all. A spot moderately shaded by high walls, hedges, or 
buildings, is to be preferred; but where a display of pic- 
turesque taste is to be displayed, situations in the flower 
garden, shaded from the meridian sun, should be adopted. 
Here, if they be placed about in natural groups, harmonizing 
with the surrounding shrubs and plants, the effect will be 
imposing, and very different from the common practice of 
crowding them up in some obscure corner, as if hiding them 
out of sight. Plants, so turned out, should not be plunged in 
the borders, at least the more delicate and rare species; but 
as the covering of the pots would be desirable, they may be 
contrived to be hidden by covering them with moss, different 
species of Hypnum, &c. 'Two advantages naturally present 
themselves by this practice; first, the hiding of the pots, 
which can never well accord with flower garden scenery; and 
secondly, preventing evaporation from going on too rapidly, 
which all plants in pots are exposed to when not plunged, 
and when much exposed to the sun, as it proceeds rapidly not 
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only from the surface of the mould in the pots, but also from 
their outer surface all round. 

A saving of watering would also be obtained, and the tem- 
perature, as well as humidity at their roots would be kept 
more regular, and of course in fitter condition for the roots to 
live in. During wet weather this covering might be removed, 
either partially or entirely, and replaced when more dry and 
warm. Damp situations will of course be unfit for either of 
these modes ; but let it be also remembered, such situations 
are unfit for plants to stand in, even although placed on the 
surface. Coal-ashes or pebbly gravel would be good strata to 
plunge plants in, as in either there would be but little fear of 
their roots suffering from damp. Those who prefer the present 
practice of standing them on the surface, should prepare it 
for them by laying a floor of finely-sifted coal-ashes or gravel, 
smoothly rolled down, on which to stand the plants, as either 
will form a dry bottom for them, and, to a certain extent, pre- 
vent worms from getting into the pots; a circumstance to be 
carefully guarded against. Some collections are arranged upon 
wooden stages, as was formerly exemplified in the gardens at 
White Knights; but this practice is objectionable, inasmuch 
as the pots are far too much exposed to the action both of sun 
and wind, and the mould in them can seldom for any length 
of time be kept in any degree of uniform moistness; a cir- 
cumstance of evident injury to the plants. Such as are tall, 
and likely to be blown down by winds, or other causes, should 
be supported as well as the nature of the case will admit; for 
this purpose, the London nurserymen run a system of cords 
in different directions, supported by neat rods, through their 
beds of green-house plants with very good effect; and when 
the plants are bushy and fine, the cords are not much seen. 
In arranging plants in pots, some little degree of taste should 
be displayed, but not of that cast so often met with, of ar- 
ranging them in geometrical forms, which, like similar figures 
in flower garden-clumps, have always a stiff and formal ap- 
pearance. Irregular figures should be preferred, and an irre- 
gular outline of surface should also be attended to, and not 
that stiff shorn sameness of outline which has been the prac- 
tice for above a century. Fine specimens should be placed in 
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conspicuous situations, which not only show off the character 
of the individual, but also aid in giving a more natural appear- 
ance to the whole. Very large specimens of exotic plants, 
such as Agava, Acacia, &c. will have a good effect, if placed 
out on the grass portions of the flower garden or on the lawn; 
but as the pots into which such are necessarily grown are large 
and would be unsightly, they should be sunk into places pre- 
pared previously for them, sufficiently large to receive the 
pot or tub, and which should be placed upon a brick or two 
to render their bottom perfectly dry. Such places may be 
constructed of brick-work, having a cover to be placed over 
them during the season, when no plants are in them, admitting 
of a little mould over the cover, upon which turf may be laid, 
to leave the lawn entire. Or, when a regular system of this 
kind is adopted, hardy evergreen plants in tubs, boxes, or 
pots, may occupy them when their more tender oceupants are 
in their winter dwelling. Groves of Camellias and Oranges 
may be thus introduced in favorable situations upon the lawn 
or flower garden with good effect. But where fine specimens 
of these plants are required or admired, we cannot recommend 
their being so treated, except upon very particular occasions, 
and those of short duration. More hardy plants will answer 
this purpose without injury, whereas either of the two above 
mentioned can never for any length of time be trusted out 
with safety. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE GREEN-HOUSE AND 
CONSERVATORY. 


As the plants are removed from the stages of the green-house, 
those tender annuals which have been forwarding in frames 
or other conveniences, should, as they attain their full size, 
or as they begin to come into flower, be brought in to re- 
plenish this department, as well as some of the less tender 
stove-plants, where such are kept. By the help of these, the 
green-house will not lose its interest for a single day, and the 
stove-plants will be much benefited by this free exposure to 
sun and air, as well as having more room than in their own 
department. 
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The tender annuals, particularly some of those latterly 
introduced, will make a fine show here till the season returns 
when the green-house plants must again occupy their own 
| place. The conservatory may be kept gay now by the intro- 
duction of many of them into it, tastefully arranged through 
it amongst the other plants, and into such parts of it as were 
lately occupied by fine specimens of plants in ornamental pots 
or vases, and which will now be disposed of out of doors. 
When any of the flowers decay, they should be cut off, where 
the saving of seeds is no object; and those plants which be- 
come old or sickly, should be also removed, and replaced 
with others in greater perfection. Climbing plants should be 
attended to and regularly tied up, and all dead or decaying 
leaves picked off them, and the whole should be kept clean 
and neat, and all parts that will admit of it duly washed, or 
otherwise cleaned. 


PROPAGATING GREEN-HOUSE AND CONSERVATORY PLANTS. 


This is a very proper season for propagating most or all woody 
or shrubby plants, such as Banksias, Dryandras, Metrosideros, 
and similar plants, and in particular most of the genus Erica, 
as the young wood of all these species, and most of a similar 
description, will be in a fit state for the process. As the season 
is now sufficiently mild for such plants to stand out in the 
open air, it is also found that the process of propagation goes 
on much better out than in the house which has become much 
too warm for them. A sheltered and somewhat shaded situ- 
ation should be made choice of, such as behind a wall or 
hedge, but not under the drip of trees. A bed of decayed tan, 
coal-ashes, or similar matter, should be prepared for the pur- 
pose, deep enough to admit the pots being plunged up to their 
brims; over this bed, so formed, should be placed a close 
frame and lights, under which the pots should be plunged as 
they are filled with cuttings. As the pots are plunged they 
should be covered with hand-glasses, in addition to the bell- 
glasses over each pot, particularly heaths and similar plants. 
Hardier or more free-striking cuttings need only be covered 
with the hand-glasses ; and such as are evergreen and large 
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leaved, such as Camellia, Laurus, need not be covered at 
all, as they will strike root better when only covered with the 
lights of the frame. The frame being filled, or the required 
number of cuttings put in, the whole should be shaded with 
mats from the sun daily, and uncovered at sun-set, or nearly 
at that time. 

A very great degree of attention is requisite to be paid them 
once or twice a-day, from this time until they have all struck 
root, to shade them properly, and to examine them frequently, 
to guard against damp, or other disasters, of which they are 
very impatient. The glasses should be every morning taken off 
and wiped with a clean cloth, and dried, if at all damp from the 
condensation of steam. Not only the smaller or bell-glasses 
require this care, but also the hand-glasses and even the lights 
of the frame. When any of the pots appear to be getting too 
damp, the glasses should be removed for a short period, until 
sufficiently dried. Water they will require only in a very 
limited quantity, but this must be supplied more freely as 
they began to make roots. 

For plants propagated in May, or even June, this is a very 
reasonable way; and it often happens, that, from unforeseen 
circumstances, many will have to be deferred till this time, 
although, for general purposes, we would recommend the 
process of propagation to have been commenced much earlier, 
as already noticed. By adopting the above, an opportunity 
will present itself of again putting in cuttings, for such as 
may have failed, amongst those put in during the earlier spring 
months, and also of increasing such as may not till now have 
made young wood sufficiently strong for the purpose. 
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JUNE. 


VENTILATION. 


The doors, sashes, or other parts of the conservatory, that 
are capable of being opened, should now be kept open most 
of the day, except in the case of very cold or windy days, as 
the plants will require now all the fresh air that it is possible 
to admit to them. Conservatories that are for the most part 
portable now begin to show their character, and may be by the 
middle of the month removed. 

The plants which now occupy the green-house, if the hints 
given last month have been acted on, will require to be ven- 
tilated according to the state of the weather. It is yet only on 
fine days that the sashes can be safely opened to any extent, 
or for any length of time, as the temporary inmates are im- 
patient of much cold. But as the end of the month advances, 
it may be more freely indulged in, as they will have become 
hardier by that time, as well as that the season will have be- 
come more genial. 


CARE OF GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS SET OUT LAST MONTH. 


Watering must be attended to as the state of the weather 
demands it; during droughts, these plants will require much 
more water than they did while in the house, as evaporation 
goes on more rapidly. In time of wet or cloudy weather, they 
should be less liberally supplied with it, as the same process 
goes on more slowly. Any of the plants that may have been 
over-watered, or are become too wet from rain, bad draining, 
or other causes, should be turned over on their sides, or placed ° 
in exposed situations, until they become sufficiently dried up. 
They should then be examined by being turned out of the 
pots; and if imperfectly drained, should be repotted, and af- 
terwards replaced in their former situation. Such as require 
to be supported, should be neatly tied up, and all dead leaves 
picked off. ‘The surface of the pots should also be kept per- 
fectly clean and free from weeds, and be occasionally stirred 
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up, which will give them a neater appearance, as well as con- 
tribute to the welfare of the plants. Any fine, rare, or curious 
plants which come into flower, should, if required, be removed 
into the conservatory, where they may remain till their bloom 
has faded. 

The proper time for watering plants at this season, whether 
in the house or out in the open air, is the afternoon, as soon 
as the sun no longer shines upon them, and from that time till 
the evening. It will, however, often be necessary to water in 
the mornings also, and upon extraordinary occasions, even 
through the day. In watering while the sun is shining upon 
them, care must be taken that none of the water be spilt on 
the foliage, as it would scald their leaves, and render them 
very unsightly ; and water applied to them during the hours 
of sun-shine is soon dried up, indeed before the plant has 
time to absorb enough for its sustenance. Gentle syringing in 
the evenings, during continued dry weather, will be of much 
service to them, by cleaning the foliage of dust, and refreshing 
them at the same time, and will also tend to cool the atmo- 
sphere round them, which at this season is of great advantage 
to them. 

Succulent plants may be, when the collection is extensive, 
very advantageously placed out upon artificial rock-work, and 
in this way have a good effect; the reflection of the heat from 
the flints or stones will induce a disposition in them to produce 
their flowers in perfection. While out of the green-house they 
will require very little water, none indeed, except in dry 
weather, as the dews at night and the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere will be to them sufficient. 


SETTING OUT PLANTS. 


Such plants as were deemed too tender to be turned out last 
month from the green-house, may be by the middle of this 
month safely set out. Such as stand in need of shifting into 
larger pots, or otherwise renovated, should be attended to as 
they are taken out; and such as are in want of support should 
be neatly tied up, and otherwise treated, as directed for those 
set out last month. 
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The directions given for this department for the last month, 
is, in every respect, applicable to this also. Any repetition 
here may therefore be considered unnecessary. 


AUGUST. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE GREEN-HOUSE AND 
CONSERVATORY. 


The directions given in the preceding months for the ma- 
nagement of these houses, are in every respect applicable to 
this; and, under good management, both may be kept in a 
profusion of flowering plants, as the tender annuals and other 
substitutes will be now in the greatest perfection. To retain 
the flowers of most of these plants for the longest possible 
period, they should be abundantly supplied with water; and 
where convenient, without producing any disagreeable effect, 
shading them from the sun for a few hours daily will also con- 
siderably aid in lengthening the period of their flowering. 
Those which show a disposition to produce seeds, amongst 
the annuals, if not wanted for particular purposes, should 
have the seed-vessels taken off as they appear; for, however 
curious it may appear, annuals may be kept in a flourishing 
state for a considerable number of months, nay, many of them 
may be kept for several years by the simple process of keeping 
them from forming or perfecting seeds. 


POTTING OR SHIFTING GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 


We have already directed, at an early period of the season, 
the necessity of frequently shifting or repotting plants; few 
weeks will pass, where there are good collections kept up, but 
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this process will be required to some given extent. ‘The plants 
being out at this time, their several states can be readily as- 
certained; and if all that require it be now shifted, they will 
be well established again in the pots before the winter season 
sets in. ‘This operation is, it must be acknowledged, too ge- 
nerally put off till too late a period of the season, and, in 
consequence, the plants shifted have not time to make fresh 
roots to support them during winter, which is the real cause 
of a great loss in some collections, although it be seldom 
attributed to it. Many cultivators, however, and amongst 
them too some of the first London nurserymen, adopt a 
different plan, but one by no means to be recommended, 
and that is, to shift only at the times of putting out or taking 
in the plants, and this plan, they tell us, is to save trouble ; 
but the reward of such a practice is, that many of the plants 
die, and many more are scorched up by the sun, having few 
or no roots to support them, and by the end of the season only 
begin to grow when they are about to be taken into the house ; 
whereas, if otherwise treated, they would have quite a dif- 
ferent appearance, By shifting early in the season, say the 
middle of March, the plants will have filled their pots with 
roots before they are taken out of the house, and will have 
made their wood and leaves sufficiently perfect, so as to be 
little affected by the sun and keener air to which they are ex- 
posed. By shifting at this season, as observed above, the 
plants will have filled their pots with roots before taken into 
the house, and so be better fitted to stand the winter. At this 
time they are also liable to send down roots, which, finding 
their way through the pots, extend themselves in the ground 
underneath them, and to the inexperienced eye appears to be 
rapidly improving, many of the robust growing kinds making 
very luxuriant shoots and leaves; but they would be far better 
without them, as when they have to be taken up in September 
or October to be placed in the house, their roots are neces- 

, sarily broken off, and the plants thus experience a check, 
which they do not soon recover. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


VENTILATION. 


The evenings will now, particularly towards the end of the 
month, be beginning to become chilly and cold, ventilation 
must therefore be attended to, although during the day the 
plants should be as much exposed as possible; yet, during the 
night, particularly in wet weather, they must be shut up, at 
least all the roof-sashes must be closed. If the green-house 
be kept too much shut up at this time, many of the plants will, 
if not totally die, at least experience a very great check, and 
in consequence lose many of their leaves, and some of the 
more succulent or luxuriant shoots will damp off altogether. 
As they were gradually exposed to the action of air and sun- 
shine in spring, so must they be gradually weaned from it at 
this season. In mild weather during the night, the ventilators, 
if any, should be kept open; and where there are not these 
conveniencies, the front or end sashes should be left partially 
open, so as to admit a pure current of air without admitting 
rain, which would be the case, were the roof-sashes to be 
opened, 

The same rules are to be applied, in a certain extent, to the 
conservatory also; as the plants have, during the summer, been 
fully exposed to the air, they should now also be gradually 
accustomed to a less degree, accordingly as the cold weather 
approaches. It is only on very mild nights that much air can 
be admitted after this time ; but during every day, until towards 
the end of the month at least, i: should be admitted freely. 


WATERING. 


Plants in pots will for the most part require less water now 
than formerly ; and those which are denominated succulents, 
may, with few exceptions, be considered as sufficiently sup- 
plied from the atmosphere. The plants in the conservatory 
should also have it in less quantity, as getting the borders into 
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a too damp state at this season would be disadvantageous to 
them. It will now be sufficient, if these plants be watered at 
this time individually, and not generally, as hitherto, and 
then only when the surface round their roots appears to be ° 
really dry. 


REMOVING GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS INTO THE HOUSE. 


Towards the middle of this month, many of the more deli- 
cate plants will require to be taken into the house, and towards 
the end, many that are of a hardier nature. This is a process 
in gardening, like many others, for which no precise rules 
can be laid down that can be of general application. The 
season, whether mild or cold, the situation in reference to the 
exact exposure or the latitude of the place, are all circum- 
stances to be taken into consideration, and must always be 
left to the good sense of the cultivator. It is always better, 
however, to have them taken in too soon than left out too 
long. In the first case; they can be set thin, and abun- 
dantly ventilated; but in the latter case, if left out to be 
nipped by the frost, or the roots chilled with cold and wet, 
many of them will to a certainty perish, and all will be in- 
jured in a greater or less degree. As a general rule, all 
succulent plants should be taken in first, as being more liable 
to be soon injured by both frost and damp; next in order 
(we speak generally) the natural order Geraniace, and all 
similar soft-wooded plants. ‘The hard-wooded plants of New 
Holland, and the Ericas from the Cape, may be the last to 
be removed to their winter abode. When the process of 
taking them in commences, the plants should be individually 
examined; all that require it, should be supported in a proper 
manner, and all superfluous or ill-placed branches taken off, as 
well as all dead leaves and twigs; the pots should be thoroughly 
cleaned, washed, if necessary, and the surface of the mould in 
the pots stirred up, if at all hard. When they are all thus 
prepared, they should be then carried into the green-house, 
and as yet set very thinly on the stages, so that they may 
not shade each other, nor impede the free circulation of air. 
For a few days after their removal into the house, they should 
be regularly looked over, and watered once, or if necessary, 
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twice a-day, as they will require more water at this period 
than at any other, and a want of it at this time would be of 
the most injurious consequences to them. 


POTTING OFF SEEDLING HEATHS, 


We referred the reader in April to the subject of potting 
off seedling heaths, which, if no accident have befallen them, 
will be now in a good state for being put into their second 
state of culture. According to the instructions then laid 
down, the smallest pots should be used; and being perfectly 
well drained, the mould should be prepared for them, of the 
same kind as recommended for the culture of this family. 
As the young plants will yet have made but few and small 
roots, the mould should be well prepared for them; and, 
independently of being well broken with a spade, should be 
put through a moderately fine sieve, but not so fine as that 
used for preparing the seed-pots. After this potting, sifting 
the mould should never be attempted, for reasons which have 
been already given. 

In taking the young plants out of the seed-pots, great care 
is necessary, that they be not injured; each plant should be 
put into a separate pot, and when the whole seed-pot is thus 
potted off, the young plants should be carefully watered with 
a very fine rose watering-pot, and placed in the shade for 
a day or two. After which, they should be placed upon 
shelves in the heathery, as near to the glass as possible, 
that they may enjoy plenty of light and air. Here they should 
be shaded for a few days, if the sun be powerful, and gra- 
dually hardened to it, till at last they can bear it without 
flagging, that is, drooping their leaves, which, in the culture 
of this plant, should be carefully avoided. In this state they 
are to stand till spring, and to be regularly watered, and kept 
free of damp, which is their greatest enemy. In houses that 
are not in good repair, a careful examination must be made 
to remove such pots as are under drips from the roof, which, 
if not attended to, would soon destroy the plants. These 
minutiz being attended to, they will require no farther notice 
till they are repotted in the ensuing spring, at the same time 
with the other plants. 
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OCTOBER. 


WATERING AND VENTILATION. 


The instructions which were given last month on the sub- 
ject of ventilation and watering, are applicable to this month 
also, observing that both be administered with less profusion 
as the weather becomes colder. Thus far we may add, that 
the conservatory should be ventilated to its fullest extent only 
for a few hours in the finest days, carefully shutting up both 
sashes and ventilators every afternoon. With respect to green- 
house plants, they should be abundantly supplied with air on 
all favorable occasions; a deficiency of this element now would 
make most of them lose their leaves, and others damp off, 
sometimes the less hardy by the surface of the pots. They 
will require to be regularly looked over to supply them with 
water; but although the supply be daily, it should be given 
in a much less quantity than formerly. All dead leaves and 
branches that indicate a disposition to damp, should be re- 
moved; the surfaces of the pots kept clean, and as little water 
spilt unnecessarily in the house in damp days as possible. 
During this month the plants should be frequently turned 
about to the sun, and those which are delicate should be 
fully exposed, and not crowded under the shade of larger or 
hardier plants. 


REMOVING THE REMAINDER OF THE GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS 
INTO THE HOUSE. 


By the first or second week in this month, the remainder 
of the green-house plants which were not taken in last month, 
should now be taken in. The observations offered last month 
under this head, should be attended to. In addition, we may 
however add, that when there is an appearance of worms in 
the pots, the plants should be carefully turned out, without 
breaking the balls, and the worms picked out, which will be 
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readily done, as they are for the most part found round the 
outside of the ball. These troublesome creatures can, how- 
ever, be expelled (as stated in the Flower Garden) by water- 
ing the mould in the pots with water into which unslacked 
lime has been put. The caustic property of the lime will 
bring them up to the surface, when they may be picked up 
and carried away. 

All plants that are infested with insects, should be com- 
pletely cleaned before they be taken into the house; but at 
this season, this will not often be the case if the plants have 
been properly managed during the summer, as their rapid and 
free growth will in most cases be a preventive. The scaly 
insects will, even on very healthy plants, particularly cori- 
aceous-leaved ones, be met with, and they should be washed 
off with a sponge, or soft brush, and soap and water. Those 
plants which are sickly or ill-grown should be thrown away, 
if duplicates of them have been propagated ; it is the height of 
folly to keep diseased or mis-shapen plants in any collection 
when they are so easily propagated. When a regular system 
of propagating is annually adopted, and all good cultivators 
follow that practice, a certain part of the stock will of neces- 
sity be to be disposed of, as in the end, no houses of reason- 
able dimensions would otherwise hold them; and as this is 
the case, all that are worn out, ill grown, or sickly, should 
be selected and destroyed. Almost all green-house plants 
flower and look best when young, and the cultivator who does 
not renew his plants to a considerable extent annually, will 
never gain much credit by his collection. 


ARRANGING PLANTS IN GREEN-HOUSES. 


The instructions which were given on the subject of ar- 
ranging green-house plants, when set out in the early part of 
the summer, are to be applied here also; but as the whole 
collection is generally contained in one or two houses at most, 
a more general effect may be produced. As the season of the 
tender annuals, which has occupied the stages of the green- 
houses for the last three months, will be now past, they of 
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course are to be thrown away, and the whole space dedicated 
to the plants to which the house may be said to belong. 

In arranging plants in houses, the first object in view with 
the cultivator is, and justly ought to be, assigning to each 
plant, or species of plants, situations or stations in it suitable 
to their respective natures, as some prefer the sun and some 
the shade. By far the greater part, however, prefer the 
former, and in any kind of arrangement they should occupy 
situations as much exposed to its influence as possible. Some 
families may be termed unsociable, that is, refusing to prosper 
when mixed with others different from themselves in some 
particulars, although often natives of the same latitude. Such 
has long been known to be the case with that numerous and 
delightful family Erica, or heaths; and hence probably the 
idea first originated of appropriating separate houses for them. 
Although it must be admitted that such an arrangement is to 
be preferred, it is not always that circumstances will admit of 
it; and in order that such a delightful genus of plants should 
not be discarded from collections on a small scale, we would 
recommend the idea of grouping them by themselves, either at 
one end of the green-house, if the number cultivated be con- 
siderable enough, or if only few in number, that they occupy 
a part of the front trellis or shelves nearest the glass, and 
always in the coldest end of the house. Almost all plants 
with small heath-like leaves succeed best when fully exposed 
to the sun and light; and as a rule, from which there can be 
few exceptions, all young plants, propagated during summer, 
should also be accommodated upon the shelves or trellises, 
either towards the front or ends of the house, so that they may 
be not only exposed to the light, but also under the more 
immediate eye of the cultivator. 

That numerous division of plants, denominated succulent, 
and which contains many genera of green-house plants, can 
dispense with the genial rays of sun-shine for a greater length 
of time, without much inconvenience, than many others, if we 
except that interesting, although too generally neglected, di- 
vision of plants, denominated Ferns ; these may occupy back 
ehelves: the former where there is no damp or likelihood of 
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having water spilt upon them; the latter where they may be 
equally shaded, but in a more humid place. Thick leathery- 
leaved plants, such as oranges, and many others, will succeed 
in a tolerable degree of shade; and if large, may occupy the 
back parts of the green-house, where plants of more delicate 
constitutions would not prosper so well. Delicate-leaved 
plants in general like much light and sunshine, and therefore 
should occupy situations more in front; and the young stock 
of the present year’s propagation should also occupy light and 
airy situations on shelves near the glass, and where they may 
be more readily got at, for the purpose of watering them, or 
performing any other necessary operations. 

Green-house bulbous plants are peculiarly interesting, al- 
though by no means so universally cultivated in private col- 
lections as they merit. ‘Those who have visited Mr. Colvil’s 
splendid collection of these plants, can only form an idea of 
the beauty of them; and if it were generally known that their 
culture is so simple, few, we believe, would hesitate to add 
them to their collections. As to their situation in the green- 
house, it is only while in flower that they intrude themselves 
upon us, as requiring any room or even much attention; and 
then they amply repay us for any care or attention that they 
may for a time require, by the splendor and diversification 
of their rich and elegant bloom. ‘The accompanying figure of 
the Amaryllis psittacina was drawn from a plant in flower in 
that splendid collection at a time when upwards of five hundred 
others were in bloom. During a part of the year, they, 
like most other bulbs, become dormant; and while in that 
state they may be taken out of the pots altogether, and the 
mould shaken from their roots and kept in boxes well ven- 
tilated, in a temperature rather above that marked temperate 
on Fahrenheit’s scale. In this state they may remain until 
they be showing flower, when, as they appear in that state, 
they should be potted, and introduced into the green-house ; 
and when done flowering, and the leaves fully formed, and 
beginning to decay, they may then be again removed. 
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COLD PIT DEPARTMENT. 


Amongst nurserymen, and in extensive botanical gardens, 
these structures are very common, and are found to be very 
useful appendages for wintering many half-hardy and often 
many green-house plants. These should now be refreshed 
with fresh coal-ashes, gravel, or other similar material, upon 
their bottoms or floors, upon which the plants are to be 
placed. A very considerable portion of the Cape heaths, and 
not a few of the New-Holland plants may be placed in them, 
which, with a little care in covering up, and regular manage- 
ment, will survive the winter better than plants in an ill-kept 
green-house. 

And in such pits may with propriety be kept all or most of 
the delicate varieties of China roses, of which the yellow China, 
as our figure represents, is amongst the most interesting; and 
the sweet-scented China, which is too delicate to prosper well 
in most situations, could be brought to the greatest perfection 
if kept in pits of this kind during the winter months. 

To those whose circumstances do not admit of having green- 
houses, commodious accommodation could be easily and at 
little expense obtained by the use of pits, which, if kept 
water-tight, and the frost excluded, which can always be done 
by covering sufficiently, tolerable collections of exotic plants 
might then be expected to be met with, not only in our su- 
burban gardens, but in the gardens of every private individual 
throughout the kingdom, whose taste or fancy might lead him 
to their cultivation. 


————— - 
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NOVEMBER. 


VENTILATION AND WATERING. 


Abundance of fresh air should be daily admitted to the 
plants in the green-house when the weather is not too frosty 
and cold, for much of the success of getting them well through 
the approaching winter depends upon a regular attention to 
this hint. The conservatory also demands particular attention, 
as far as regards this process, both to keep the plants in a 
healthy growing state, and to preserve them from damping. 
Should damp at any time gain a-head in either department, a 
slight fire may be made on a fine day; and when the flues 
begin to become warm, the ventilators, and even part of the 
jashes, should be opened, to permit the steam which is gene- 
rated to pass freely off. 

Plants in pots will require to be daily examined, that none 
become too dry; however, the quantity of water given must 
be limited, as it is now better that the plants appear to be 
dry than otherwise. In watering, as little should be spilt on 
the Jeaves or other parts of the plants, and also on the floor 
of the house, as possible, as that is certain to produce damps, 
which at this early part of the winter are very detrimental to them, 
much more so than towards the spring. The watering should 
be always henceforth performed as early in the day as possible, 
that the sun may dry up the superfluous moisture before the 
house be shut up for the night. 


TEMPERATURE. 


It is seldom that fire-heat is required in either of these de- 
partments till towards the middle of the month; however, the 
cultivator must be on his guard now every night, for there is 
little dependance to be placed on the weather after this time. 
A slight degree of frost now before the plants have done 
growing, will do more mischief than a greater degree of it at 
a more advanced period, 
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POTTING BULBS FOR FORCING, 


Either the latter end of last month, or the beginning of 
this, is a good time to pot bulbous roots for forcing, to deco- 
rate the drawing-room, the green-house, or the conservatory, 
early in spring, before other plants come into flower. The 
kinds most generally in use for this purpose, are hyacinths, 
jonquils, Persian Iris, narcissus, tulips, and crocuses; and, 
in addition to these, when the taste of the cultivator leads him 
that way, may be added most of the bulbs indigenous to the 
Cape, such as amaryllis, oxalis, isia, gladiolus, &c. Either 
of these may now be potted, in pots of sizes differing according 
to the size of the bulbs; although these plants, particularly 
the larger growing kinds, will produce their flowers in much 
greater perfection when potted singly, yet it is very usual to 
plant more than one, nay often many roots into one pot, par- 
ticularly of the smaller-sized kinds. The mould most proper 
for them is like that recommended for all other bulbs, light 
and rich; indeed, it cannot be said to partake too much of 
either of these properties. Still it must be borne in mind, 
that unprepared dung, that is, such as has not undergone 
complete decomposition, should never be used. A compound 
of fresh maiden yellow loam, pure sand, and completely rotten 
dung, at least twelve or eighteen months old, is to be pre- 
ferred, and a smaller portion of vegetable mould of decayed 
trees or leaves may be advantageously added. ‘The proportions 
of each must be regulated by the kinds of bulbs and by the 
texture of the loam, whether strong or friable; if strong, a 
ereater proportion of each of the other parts must be added, 
particularly that of sand, but if friable and light, a less quan- 
tity of either will suffice, particularly of sand, which in all 
cases is added to reduce stronger soils to a proper texture. “In 
planting the bulbs, they should not be put in too deep, but a 
part of their upper surface or crown should be left uncovered. 
When the whole are planted, they should be buried under 
some rotten tan, saw-dust, or dry light mould, in a dry situ- 
ation. We allude here to the hardier kinds, such as are in 
most common cultivation. In this situation they are to remain 
until taken up to be placed in the green-house or forcing-pit, 
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which latter situation is the most proper, although less com- 
mon. Those denominated Cape bulbs are, however, not 
treated in this manner, but there can be no doubt that, to a 
certain extent, a similar treatment would be beneficial; for, 
being excluded from the action of air, a disposition is natu- 
rally brought on to, push out roots ; and these being once pro- 
duced in abundance, there can be little doubt that the bloom 
will be proportionably stronger. At present, cultivators con- 
tent themselves by merely placing them upon shelves or other 
convenient parts of the green-house, and some few, with 
greater propriety, place them in cold pits, where they are de- 
fended both from too much wet and frost; here they remain 
until coming into flower, when the pots are cleaned and the 
plants carried into the green-house or conservatory. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE GREEN-HOUSE AND 
CONSERVATORY. 


All the dangers of winter have now to be guarded against, 
such as excess of dampness, coldness, and stagnation of air; 
all of which require a daily examination. Dampness is to be 
expelled or prevented by a proper attention to the tempera- 
ture and ventilation of the house. In watering now, care 
should be taken not to spill any on the leaves or floor of the 
house, particularly in damp or rainy weather; and also that 
no plant be too much supplied with it, particularly if in a 
sickly or weak state. Watering over head should only be 
resorted to upon extraordinary occasions, in the country, where 
the air is pure, but in and round large cities, and in confined 
atmospheres, it cannot be well dispensed with. Therefore, 
when that process is applied, a clear dry day should be chosen, 
and ventilation freely attended to; should this not dry up the 
superabundant moisture completely, then the assistance of the 
furnace and flues must be called in to give their aid. All 
green-house plants should be regularly gone over, and all 
dead leaves picked off; the surface of the mould in the pots 
cleaned or stirred up. Such plants as require it should be 
supported in a neat and natural manner, and often turned 
round, so that all their sides mav derive an equal benefit from 
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the sun. This last simple process is too little attended to; 
hence the many deformed and mis-shapen plants for which 
most green-houses are so very conspicuous. Cultivators often, 
for want of attending to this, allow many plants to become 
one-sided, as it is practically termed, that is, having one side 
only fit to be seen, and the other, which has been shaded for 
some months, unfit for being exposed to sight. This once 
being the case, they go on increasing in deformity, until at last 
they become either a disgrace to any ordinary collection, or die 
altogether. This would never be the case if attention were 
paid to this point, occasionally turning them round, allowing 
every side of the plant to enjoy a share of sun-shine, par- 
ticularly during the dark months of winter. The plants in the 
conservatory should be also regularly attended to, all dead 
leaves should be picked off, and all decaying parts of flowers. 
The surface of the borders should be frequently stirred up, 
and attention paid to tying up and supporting such plants as 
require it. The climbing or creeping plants should be some- 
what pruned in, that is, all straggling and ill-placed shoots 
either removed or shortened, both that the shade which they 
create may not injure those under them, as well as to make 
room for a supply of young wood for the flowers of next 
season. All annual or temporary plants, which may have been 
introduced for their flowers during summer, should now be 
taken out, that the house may not be crowded with plants not 
its own, and that room may be made for such as belong ex- 
clusively to that department. 
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DECEMBER. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE GREEN-HOUSE AND 
CONSERVATORY. 


This is the most gloomy month in the year. All the vege- 
table part of Nature is, as it were, in a state of rest or sleep. 
Vegetables, if it may be so expressed, require a season of rest 
to fit them for their various and important duties, and during 
this season of inactivity, the roots are acquiring fresh strength, 
that they may, when excited by proper stimuli, perform their 
various functions in perfection and with vigour. Some plants 
may, however, be kept in a growing state during the whole of 
their lives; but this is only the case with such as are of very 
Jimited duration, such as annuals, some biennials, and some 
perennials: the two latter when artificially excited or stimu- 
lated. Some plants naturally require a long secession from 
the offices of life, and remain dormant many months, some 
more than one year; and circumstances sometimes oceur of 
the roots of plants, when disturbed, continuing inactive for 
many years. The seeds of many plants, also, retain their ve+ 
getative properties although buried in the earth for half a 
century. 

In regard to the piants which occupy the green-house and 
conservatory, most of them at this season will be almost in- 
active, they therefore require little stimulus, particularly that 
of heat and water; the less of either of them that is applied, 
during this month, the better we have always found the plants 
to push forth in the spring. Some few, indeed, are even during 
this month naturally in flower, but these can only be con- 
sidered as not sufficiently weaned from their native habits; 
and some others will produce their flowers now that have from 
some cause, either intentionally or accidentally, met with a check, 
or been altered in their economy during the preceding summer 
or autumn. It may not be unworthy of notice here, as we 
believe the circumstance is not generally known, at least we 
have never heard it advanced, nor have we met with any ac- 
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count of it in any horticultural work that has come under our 
observation; viz. that several rare plants that do not perfect 
their seeds with us from the flowers produced in summer, do 
so from flowers produced during the winter. It is not here 
the place, probably, to endeavour to account philosophically 
for such a cause, which would require more room in the elu- 
cidation than we can spare, in a work professedly plain and 
practical, but that such is the fact we have more than once 
had an opportunity of witnessing. This is the case with such 
plants in particular as abound with that honey-like matter, 
poetically called nectar, from its being the fancied drink of 
the gods. A too abundant supply of this liquid, which is sup- 
posed the primitive food of seeds, may probably be the cause 
of the sterility of those plants, which abound with it during 
summer, when it is naturally more abundant in them. During 
autumn and winter it is in much less quantity in flowers, and 
in this manner may be just sufficient, and no more, for that im- 
portant office for which Nature has designed it. 

The green-house and conservatory will now be the favorite 
lounge of the proprietor who indulges in the beauties of Flora, 
they should therefore be kept in the greatest possible order 
and neatness. Should insects appear upon the stems or leaves 
of the plants, they should be suppressed by some of the nu- 
merous rules laid down in various parts of this work, or by 
means probably more economical, convenient, and complete, 
which the cultivator may either devise or adopt. 
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AN ENUMERATION 
OF THE PRINCIPAL GENERA OF 


_~GREEN-HOUSE AND CONSERVATORY PLANTS; 
WITH THE SOIL EACH GENUS THRIVES IN. 


INCLUDING THE MODE OF PROPAGATION, WHETHER FROM 
SEEDS, ROOTS, CUTTINGS, &c. &c. 


Previously to entering upon the enumeration of the genera, 
the following observations may not be deemed irrelevant :-— 

Peat, loam, and sand, are the three simples of nature 
which are made use of by cultivators, and the composts which 
are formed of them in different proportions may be said to 
suit all plants; those that are parasitic, of course, being ex- 
cepted. To these are added occassionally vegetable mould of 
decayed tree leaves, and in some cases dung, which has long 
undergone the process of fermentation, and become perfectly 
decomposed. Lime-rubbish, pounded brick-bats, and gravel, 
are used in the cultivation of some succulent plants, which re- 
quire for the most part little nourishment from the soil, and 
chiefly exist on the humidity of the atmosphere. 

Peat, properly so called, is decomposed vegetable matter, 
composed of, in some cases, entirely of decayed Sphagnum, 
and other mosses; in others, of decayed wood, mixed with 
‘ herbaceous remains, and most generally of an heterogeneous 
accumulation of many vegetables. ‘This sort of peat is not so 
much used, nor is it so much prized by cultivators, although 
for some plants it is very useful. 

Sandy peat, in its natural state, is most esteemed, and is to 
be found on the surface of most heaths, and is composed of 
decayed vegetable matter, of a black colour, and pure white 


shining sand, in considerable abundance. 
Sandy peat may be formed by adding pure white sand to the 


peat of entire vegetable remains, which is entirely without 
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sand naturally; and as a substitute, vegetable-mould of de- 
cayed tree-leaves and sand may be used. 

Bog-mould is generally confounded with the above kinds 
of peat, but is more correctly used when we express any thing 
relating to peat of vegetable remains, or such as is used for 
fuel; but even in such mould many plants flourish. 

Loam is of various kinds, differing in colour, texture, &c. ; 
but that which is used by cultivators simply is of two sorts, 
namely, strong loam and light loam. The former is less used 
than the latter, and nearly approaches to clay, being of a 
yellow colour, and feeling greasy to the touch, but breaking 
freely into pieces when half dried. Such loam as becomes 
hard when dried, is not so useful to the cultivator, but it may 
be partially corrected by the addition of sharp sand, 

Light loam is generally to be preferred, and that which is 
obtained from the surface of sheep walks or downs, which 
haye never been under cultivation, is the best, and is deno- 
minated virgin-loam. Its colour is in general yellow or hazel- 
colored, although sometimes black, Such loam contains only 
a small portion of sand, which may be detected by washing 
and examining the sediment, It generally contains a consider- 
able portion of fibrous matter, and the greater quantity that it 
does contain, the better. It is seldom good for immediate use, if 
taken deeper than six or ten inches below the surface, although: 
some instances occur when it has been found good at a greater, 
depth. It, however, should be dug up, and exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere some time previously to its being 
used, 

In the following short directions for the propagation of 
green-house and conservatory plants, notice is repeatedly - 
taken of the following composts, These are in general com- 
pounded in nearly the following proportions :— 

Sanpy Loam.—Three-parts loam to one of sand. 

Sanpy Pear.—Often found naturally upon the surface of 
heaths, and contains a large portion of pure white shining 
sand, When artificially compounded, three-parts of peat to 
one of pure sand. 

Ricu Sanpy Loam.—One-third or fourth very rotten » dng 
added to sandy loam. | 
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Ricu Sanpy Sort.—Same as above. 

Sanpy Loam anp Peat.—Half sandy loam and half peat. 

Loam anv Prat.—Half light loam and half peat. 

Peat anp Loam.—Same as above. When loam precedes 
the word peat it is understood that the genus will prosper in 
a greater proportion of it, and vice versa. 

Loam AND Peat anp Rorren Woop.—Half loam, half 
peat, and a small portion of rotten chips of wood added. 

Loam anD Rorren Dune.—Three parts loam, and one of 
rotten dung. 

Ricu Loamy Sort.—Either pure rich maiden loam, or loam 
enriched with dung, vegetable-mould, &c. — 

Loam anp Lime-Russisu.—Maiden loam and lime-rubbish 
mixed, 

Very ricH Ligut Movuxp, — Chiefly decayed dung and 

vegetable-mould, 
In regard to propagating by cuttings, fine white sand is 
generally used, into which the cutting is inserted; below 
which, after the pot is sufficiently drained, that sort of soil is 
placed in which the genus is found to thrive. There are few 
plants that are capable of reproduction by this means, that 
will root freely in sand; and many of the freely-growing sorts 
will strike in the mould recommended for the genus, 

The shallower that all cuttings are put in the pots, the 
sooner and better they will root. The sand must never be 
allowed to become too dry, for in such a case much injury 
might be done before the cultivator might observe it. Neither 
should they be kept too moist, for fear of damp, which shou!d 
be guarded against by frequent observation, and by once or 
twice a-day wiping the glasses with which they are covered. 
The sooner that cuttings are potted off, after they are rooted, 
the better; and if carefully shaded, and not put into too large 
pots, the better they will thrive. The sand should be com- 
pletely removed from the roots of the cuttings previously to 
potting off, for it is very injurious to most plants, particularly 
those that are of delicate growth. This circumstance does not 
appear to be generally known, at least if it be, it is not always 
acted upon, and to this may be attributed many of the failures 
which usually attend the potting off of cuttings. 
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Plants originated from cuttings taken from plants in a 
flowering state, have an advantage over seedling-plants, as 
they come into bloom much sooner, and often while quite 
small; thus geraniums, and many other plants, propagated 
from the terminal shoots that would produce flowers, are found 
to root and come into bloom when only a few inches high, 
and often in pots of not more than three inches diameter. 
Seedling-plants, although they in general grow much more 
luxuriantly, seldom produce their flowers till they have attained 
nearly their full size. Plants originated by laying, also bloom 
soon, but can seldom be trained, excepting in the case of 
creeping or climbing-plants, to any thing like a handsome 
head. But laying is the only means by which some plants can 
be propagated with facility, and hence it becomes necessary. 

Plants originated by budding, grafting, or inarching, come 
into bloom soon after the operation is completed; but unless 
the operation be performed with judgment, the part of union 
long remains a blemish. In regard to budding or inarching 
those species which are difficult to be otherwise propagated, 
it should be borne in mind, that almost all plants capable of 
being increased by this means, will take upon one or other of 
its own family that may either be more plentiful or less va- 
luable; and some plants will take upon others not directly 
belonging to their own genus, but nearly related to it in natural 
affinity. 

The modes of propagation pointed out to us by nats are 
seven: first, universally by seeds; secondly, partially by off- 
sets, slips, germes, runners, suckers, and bulbs, and by these 
means all plants are naturally multiplied. But so many cir- 
cumstances combine, in the culture of many species, that ren- 
ders it impossible for the best cultivators to increase their 
stock by these means. Artificial methods have, therefore, : 
been invented, and these may be enumerated under five heads, 
namely, cuttings, budding, grafting, of which there are many 
varieties, (see Fruit Garden,) inarching, and laying. By 
some of these means, almost all plants culated in our gar- 
dens may be increased or perpetuated. 

In propagating by natural means, we may observe, that, as 
seeds are the first, and by far the most general of all the na- 
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tural modes of propagation, great care should be taken by’ 
the cultivator to save such as ripen in his own collection. 
When the object is to perpetuate the same species or variety 
pure and unadulterated, which is often the case, particularly with 
the florist, every precaution should be taken to prevent them 
being impregnated with the fertilizing dust of any other spe- 
cies to which it may be allied; but when the object is to in- 
crease the number of varieties, a considerable degree of judg- 
ment is required on the part of the cultivator; first, that 
choice be made of two flowers, each partaking of certain pro- 
perties, which, if combined in one, would make a hybrid, 
possessing the wished-for merits. In such cases, nothing 
should be left to chance: the male parts of the one may be 
carefully cut out with a pair of very sharp-pointed scissars Just 
before the dust is ripe, and the dust of the other plant brought 
into close contact with the female part of the flower operated 
on. A careful observation is necessary to perform this im- 
portant office at that exact period when the flowers of both 
plants are in a proper state; if this be not attended to, there 
is little chance of success. Many splendid hybrid bulbs have 
been thus produced by Messrs. Sweet, Colvil, and others,’ 
one of which, Amaryllis Psittacina var., we have adopted for’ 
our plate, and some beautiful Passifloras, by Mr. Milne. 
Fruits by Mr. Knight; and florist’s flowers by almost every 
one eminent in that fancy 

Offsets, may be termed young radical bulbs, which, when 
separated from the parent-roots produce plants exactly similar 
to them, and never sport into varieties or monstrosities like 
the progeny of seeds, except from accidental causes. 

Sips, are produced upon almost all herbaceous plants, and 
some shrubs, and issue from the plants near the surface of the 
ground, as in the case of Auricula, and similar plants. The 
proper period of their growth, when they are fit to be taken 
off, is when the part of the slip next the ground attains a 
somewhat firm texture, or what is technically called ripe. The 
operation of propagating by this means, consists simply of 
separating the slips from the parent-plant, by pulling or twist- 
ing them off, which is no difficult matter; and as they gene- 
rally bring off a heel or piece of the old wood or stem of the 
plant with them, to which sometimes are appended roots, ox 
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the embryo of them, they are then fit to pot off, or plant 
under a hand-glass, when they require to be shaded for a few 
days, and watered, and when sufficiently rooted planted out, 
where they are to remain. 

Germes, or bulbs, are produced by the side of the parent 
bulbs, although sometimes above them, and are denominated 
radical or root-germes, to distinguish them from such as are 
produced on the stems of some plants, such as some speeies: 
of Allium, Lillium, &c.; and such are denominated cauline, 
or stem-germes, or bulbs. Germes, or bulbs, whether radical 
or cauline, should be immediately planted after being removed’ 
from the parent-plant, as they are generally small, and very 
apt to be dried up, and soon lose their living principle if left 
long exposed to the air. 

Runners occur in many hardy plants, but not very frequently 
with those which are inhabitants of our green-houses or con- 
servatories. ‘They are young plants, which proceed from long 
cord or thread-like appendages, which issue from many her- 
baceous plants, and generally strike root wherever they touch 
a favorable surface. When their roots are sufficiently formed, 
they may be taken entirely from the parent-plant, and treated 
as other young plants. 

Suckers are of two kinds, that is, proceeding from the roots 
and also from the stem. ‘The former have been defined to be 
merely runners under ground; some extending to a consider-' 
able distance from the original, and others rising quite close 
to it. As these in general are rooted under ground, all that is 
required is to take them up with a portion of root attached to 
them, and dispose of them as if perfectly-formed plants. The 
latter sort seldom have any roots attached to them while they 
remain on the parent, as is exemplified in the case of the pine- 
apple, the majority of succulent. plants, &c. In propagating 
by them, it is necessary to remove them when they become 
partially hard at the bottom, after which, they should be laid’ 
by to dry for a few days, and afterwards potted, when they 
will, if kept moderately dry, make roots in a short time. 

In regard to the various methods of propagation, which may 
be denominated artificial, we have, in their respective places 
throughout this work, had occasion to notice them, particu- 
larly in the Fruit Garden (which sec). 
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Soil. Mode of Propagation. 


Cuttings and seeds, some species, however, from 

‘ ; cuttings of the roots. 

Acena........Loam and peat. ......Cuttings root freely. 

Achillea ...... Loam and peat. ......Cuttings root freely. 

Achyranthes...Peat and loam........ Cuttings, when the wood is young. 

Acrostichum ,. ; Meee Sok Peds, ‘ov , Dividing the roots, and by seed. 

rotten wood...... 

Actinocarpus..Loam and peat ....... Seeds, cultivated by being immersed in water. 

Cuttings of the tips of the young wood, in fine 
sand, and cold frame. 


Acacia.......Loam and peat..... : 


Adenandria. ., gandy loam or peat ... ; 


Adiantum..... ; Eee wood, oF Dividing the root, or by seed, like Acrostichu 
sandy loam & peat. 


Agapanthus ... Loam and rotten dung . Dividing the roots, and sometimes from seeds. 


Agathosma. . ..Sandy peat.......... Cuttings of the young wood. 

Agave.... .. Rich loamy soil ....,.Suckers from the roots. 

Ageratum..... Light rich soil........ Cuttings root freely. 

Aitonia....... Sandy loam and peat.. Cuttings of the young wood. 

Aizoon....... Loam and limerubbish Cuttings root freely. 

Albuca....... Rich light loam ......By suckers from the old bulb. 

Allantodia ....Loam and peat....... Dividing the root, or by seed. 

NE as bts Light mould & lime rub. Suckers, which freely rise from the roots or stem. 


Alonsoa ......Light rich soil........ Readily by cuttings and seeds. 

Aloysia... ....Light rich soil........Cuttings of the young wood. 

Seeds vegetate freely, if sown as soon as rip 
and by dividing the roots. 

Alternanthera. Light rich soil........ Readily increased by cuttings. 

Amaryllis. ....Rich loam...........By offsets from the bulbs. 

Amellus......Loam and peat....... Readily increased by cuttings. 

Anabasis......Light loam ... ......Cuftings of the young wood strike pretty freely. 

Anacampseros. Sandy soil. ......+... By cuttings, or by leaves of the plant. 

EE Ee a ee ig of the plant strike readily during the 


spring and summer months. 
Anagyris......Peat and loam.,. ....By cuttings. 


Alstremeria. .. Very rich light mould.. ; 


Andersonia....Peat and loam........ + mae OF the youns wood strike with cape i 
March and April. 

Andryala. .....Peat and loam........ Cuttings root readily. 

Anigozanthus.. Peat and loam........ By dividing at the root. 

Anthericum, ,,Sandy loam and peat ..Generally from seed, or by cuttings. 

Anthocercis. Loam and peat.... .. Cuttings root freely. 


Antholyza ....Sandy loam ..........By seeds and offsets. 
Anthospermum Loam and peat... ...Cuttings strike freely. 


Many of the species produce perfect seeds, 
Anthyllis...... Loam and peat....... which grow, and the others are propagated 
by cuttings. 
Antirrhinum ..Loam and peat. ......By cuttings. 
Aotus. Peat and loam........Cuttings of the young shoots strike pretty freely. 


7A 
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Soil. Mode of Propagation. 

By offsets from the bulbs, or by seeds; plant 
while growing should be placed in a pond 
or cistern of water, and should be kept dry 
all winter. 

By seeds, when they can be nesta some- 

Araucaria ..... Peat and loam..... «. times by cuttings; but the latter method sel- 

dom produces good plants. 

Arbntas’.. |’, SRGGN aay Waar? 2 budding or inarching, or the common Ar- 

butus ; sometimes by seeds and layers. 

Arctopus . ,...Loam and peat. ......By seeds. 


Aponogeton ....Loam and peat. ...... 


Arctotheca ....Loam and peat....... By cuttings freely. 
The herbaceous species are increased by divid- 
Arctotis ...... Peat and loam........ ing them at the root; the shrubby sorts by 
cuttings. 
Ardisia..o<.«{iiam.and putlee! Ate cuttings of the young wood, and when seeds 
are obtained, by that process. 
Arduina......Peat and loam........ Cuttings strike root, but not readily. 
Arenaria......Peat and loam........ By seeds, and also by cuttings of the plant. 
Arethusa. ...,. Rich loam and peat....By seeds, which should be sown as soon as ripe. 
Aristea. .......Peat and loam.......- — propagated by dividing them at the 
root, as well as by seeds, 


Aristolochia. ..Loam and peat. ,.....Easily propagated by cuttings. 

Artemisia. ....Loam and peat.,.....Easily propagated by cuttings. 
Arthropodium.. Sandy loam and peat .. Multiplied by seed, or by dividing at the root, 
Asclepias . ... Sandy peat and loam. . By seeds and cuttings. 

Ascyrum......Peat and loam........ Cuttings of the young wood strike freely, 
Aspalathus....Loam and peat. ......By seed, and by cuttings of the young wood, 
Asparagus ....Loam and peat. ......Cuttings will root best in a cold frame. 


Aspidium. ....Peat and veget. mould. . By seeds, and by dividing at the roots, 

Asplenium ,... Peat and veget. mould. . By seeds, and by dividing at the roots. 

Aster, sco eee Peat and loam........ By cuttings. 

Astroloma ...Sandy loam and peat ..Cuttings of the young wood strike pretty freely. 

Athanasia..... Peat and loam........ By cuttings. 

Atraphaxis....Loam and peat. ......By cuttings. 

Atriplex ...... Loam and peat.....-. By cuttings. 

Atropa.....»..Loam and peat. ...... By cuttings. 

Aulex ........Sandy loam ......... se increased readily but by seeds which are 
imported. 

Azalia...+++. Sandy peat......+2++. Se ie 
in a bottom-heat. 

Babiana......Sandy loam and peat.. Rapidly by offsets from the roots, or by seeds. 

Baccharis. ..,.Peat and loam...... .. Cuttings of the young wood strike freely. 

Beckia.......Peat and loam........ Freely by cuttings. 

Balsamita.....Peat and loam... ....By cuttings. 

Banksia ,,....Peat and loam........ rics oc but the best plants are from seeds 
imported from New-Holland, 


Bartholina ....Sandy loam and peat. . Requires little water while in an inactive state. | 


——_°  -_*— -. 
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Soil. Mode of Propagation. 
Bauera. ......Peat and loam........Cuttings of the half-ripened wood strike freely. 
Beaufortia ... Peat andloam ....... By cuttings of the half-ripened wood. 
Bejaria. ......Sandy peat..... ..... By cuttings of the young wood. 
Berckheya ....Peat and loam........ Readily increased by cuttings. 

“ Cuttings of the young wood strike in heat; the 
Bignonia...... Peat and loam.......... { old wood strike by layers: the former is the 

best method. 

Billardiera,...Peat and loam..*..... By seeds, and also by cuttings. 


Bleria........Sandy peat ..........By cuttings of the young wood. 

Blandfordia. ..Sandy loam and peat .. By seeds or suckers from the roots. 

Blechnum.....Peat and veget.mould..By seed:, and dividing the roots. 

Bletia wes sass -Loam and peat.......By dividing at the roots. 

Beehmeria ....Loam and peat.......Cuttings root freely. 

ee Beat and loam... hooey of the young wood strike readily, if 
carefully shaded. 

Boronia ..... Sandy peat ..........By cuttings. 

Bosea........Loam and peat.......Cuttings of the ripened wood strike pretty freely. 

Bossiwa ......sandy peat........... Cuttings of the half-ripened wood strike freely. 

Bouvardia.....Peat and loam... ....Readily by cuttings, and also by pieces of the roots. 

Brabejum.....Sandy loam and peat ..By ripened cuttings of the wood. 


Brachylena...Peat and loam........ Cuttings of the ripened wood strike freely. 
Brachysema...Sandy peat. ........+.By layers, and sometimes by cuttings. 
BeUgi2 2 oc o5.2 00 Peat and loam ......Freely by cuttings. 


Brunsvigia ....Rich light loam .. ..,.By offsets from the bulbs. 
Bryonia ...,..Sandy loam....... ..Cuttings of the young wood strike root readily. 


a a eS panei yearn. o.. : ee taken off at a joint where the shoot is 
a little hard, strike freely. 

Buddlea...... Peat and loam........By cuttings. 

Bupthalmum .. Peat and loam....... -Readily by cuttings. 


Bupleurum....Peat and loam........By cuttings. 

Bursaria......Peat and loam........By cuttings of the young wood. 

Cuttings of the young wood strike with care. It 
is altogether a delicate genus. 

Bystropogon . Peat and loam........ Readily by cuttings. 

Cacalia......-Poor sandy soil. ...... By cuttings, which should be kept dry til! rooted. 

Cactus.........Poor sandy soil.......By cuttings, which should be kept dry till rooted. 


Burtonia......Sandy loam and peat.. ; 


a: oe ee Loam and peat....... By seeds, or dividing at the roots. 

Caleeolaria....Loam and peat........ By seeds and by cuttings. 

Calendula ....Peat and loam.... ... Readily by cuttings. 

Caleya.......Sandy loam and peat .. By seeds, and by dividing the roots. 

Calla...... j. reat and loam... ..% By ofiSets of the roots. 

Callicoma..... Peat and loam....... Cuttings of the ripened wood strike freely. 

Callistachys ...Loam and peat. ...... aa seeds, which often ripen, and also from 

cuttings. 

Callistemon. ..Peat and loam.......-.Readily by seeds. 

Calodendrum..Loam and peat........ By cuttings of the ripened wood. 

Mpitinn * Post anion a seeds which are produced on large plants, 
and also by offset bulbs. 
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Soil. Mode of Propagation. 
Calothamnus ..Peat and loam,.,. ., By cuttings, which root freely if kept from damp. 
Calytrix...... Sandy loam and peat . . By cuttings, but not very readily. 


By seeds, cuttings, and by grafting and inarch- 
ing on stocks of their own species. 

Camphorosma. Peat and loam..... ..- By cuttings. 
€ampylia . ...Sandy peat and loam ,. By cuttings taken off at a joint. 
Canarina .....Light sandy loam...,..By dividing the roots, or by cuttings of the stem. 
Capraria......Loam and peat. .,....By cuttings. 
Carthamus....Loam and peat.. ..,.By cuttings. 
Cassia........ Peat and loam,....,..By seeds or cuttings. 
Cassine.......Peat and loam,,..,..,,Cuttings of the ripened wood strike freely. 
Cassuarina.. ..Peat and loam,., ..-,By cuttings, and often by imported seeds. 
Ceanothus ....8andy loam and eae . » By cuttings. 
Celastrus...,..Peat and loam.,...,..By cuttings. 
Centaurea ....Peat and loam... .,.,.Cuttings strike freely. 
Cestrum...... Loam and peat.......By cuttings. 
Cheilanthus. ., Peat and yeget. mould. . By seeds, and by dividing the roots. 
Cheiranthus..,Peat and loam..,...,.Cuttings strike readily. 
Chenolea.....Peat and loam.,.,,,,.By cuttings. 

By layers in spring; by cuttings of the young 
Chimonanthus, Peat and loam.,.. ... wood in summer; but in greater quantity 

from seeds imported, 

Chironia,.....Sandy peat ......,. Cuttings root freely. 
Chorizema ...Peat and light loam ...By cuttings, but much better from seeds, 


Camellia......Sandy loam and peat .. ; 


Chrysan- ' Peat and loam........ ; Cuttings root freely, and game species by dividing 
hemum. the roots. 
Chrysocoma. .. Peat and loam,.,....., By cuttings. 
Cineraria. ....Loam and peat. ...By cuttings. 
ere ee Peat and loam..,.,,..Strike by euttings in bottom-heat. 
Most of the species propagate freely by cuttings, 
Cistas..<,.0se=> Peat and loam........ im and all of them from seeds, which ripen 
abundantly. 
Citrus... Rich soil. .s¢5ees9¢2 . By seeds, cuttings, inarching, and grafting. 
Clerodendrum , Leam and peat....... By cuttings. 
Clethera......Loam and peat. .. By cuttings, and also by seeds, which ripen a 
Cliffortia......Peatand loam., ..,.. By cuttings. 
Cluytia.......Peat and loam...., . +, Cuttings strike freely. 
Cobova . .. see. hg ee »++-.+Generally by seeds, and sometimes by cuttings, 


Commelina. .. Peat and loam..-,..,..By seeds, and dividing the roots. 

Some of the species by cuttings of the roots, 

Convolvulus... Loam and peat.. ..... others by seeds, and several by cuttings of the 

branches. 

Should be perpetuated by seeds, but is often 
propagated by cuttings. 

Coronilla. ....Loam and peat. ......By cuttings freely. 

Cuttings of the ripened wood strike pretty freely, 
particularly C. alba and Veridiflora, and are 
used as stocks, on which toinarch or graft the 
other rarer sorts. 


Coris....»....Freat and loam......:. ; 


Correea. .....- Peat and loam........ 
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Soil. Mode of Propagation. 

By cuttings, which should be partially dried be- 

Crassula .....Sandy soil, ...essssee fore planting, as, being succulent, are apt 
to damp off. 
By seeds, which often ripen, and also by cuttings 
of the young wood. 

Crowea.......Peat and loam,..,.,..By cuttings. 
Crucianella ,..Loam and peat. .,..,,.Cuttings root freely. 
CryptospermumLoam and peat. ...,..Cuttings root freely. 
Cunonia......Loam and peat. ......Ripened cuttings strike freely. 


Crotalaria. ...Peat and loam........ ; 


Garesis iia bee edadodnnt 75. ee seeds are to be preferred, but some of 
; the species strike by cuttings. 

Curtisia ......Loam and peat ....... Cuttings of the ripened wood strike freely. 
Cussonia...... Peat and loam........ By cuttings. 
Cyanella .....Peat and loam ....... By offsets, and also by seeds, 

This genus may be said to be propagated by 
Cyclamen..... Peat and loam........ seeds only, which ripen under good manage- 

ment. 

Cyclopia...... Loam and peat ....... Cuttiags of the young wood strike pretty freely. 


Cynanchum. ..Loam and peat.......By cuttings. 

The green-house species is not readily propa- 

Cyrilla .......Sandy loam and peat .. gated by cuttings. When seeds can be ob- 

tained, they should be carefully sown. 
| If care be taken to assist the impregnation of 
Cyrtanthus,,,.Light rich mould...... the flowers, seeds will be abundantly pro- 
i duced. They may be propagated also by off- 
sets from the bulbs. 

Cytissus ......Peat andloam........By seeds and cuttings. 

By cuttings of the roots in a moderate tempera- 

; ture, and also by seeds. 

Dampiera..... Loam and peat. ...,..Cuttings of the young wood strike freely. 

By cuttings of the young wood, but with greater 

Daphne .,.,..Loamy rich soil....... certainty from the ripened shoots, taken oft 

hores:/, at a joint, in a moderate heat. 

Cuttings about half ripe strike pretty freely. 
D. latifolia is not easily propagated. 

Dendrobium...Sandy peat .......... By dividing the roots. 

Dianella,....,Sandy loam and peat .. Readily by seeds, or by dividing the roots. 

Dicksonia. ,...Sandy loam and peat , . By seeds, or by dividing the roots of old plants. 

Digitalis......Peat and loam........ ine enttings, but more readily from seeds, which 

ripen frequently. 

By offsets, bulbs, and also by seeds, which should 
be sown in leaf-mould. 

Dillwynia .....Sandy peat .........+By cuttings, which require great care, 

Dimacria......Lightloam & sandy peat. By the little tubers of the roots. 

This curious plant is often lost, more for want 
of a proper atmosphere than for want of 
proper soil. It should be kept damp, and 
partially shaded. 


Dias. oy «wee oie eat and loam........ 


Daviesia......Sandy loam and peat .. ; 


Dilatris.......Peat and light loam... ; 


Dionza ....,Light peat & sphagnum. 
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Diosma. ......Peat and loam......-- Cuttings of the young shoots root freely. 
Disandria..... Light loam. .....-- ..-By cuttings freely. 
Disperis .....- Loam and peat .......By offsets. 


By cuttings. By no means a showy genus, but 
much cultivated. | 
Dolichos......Loam and peat. ......From seeds and cuttings. | 
Doodia. .....-Sandy peat and loam ..Seeds vegetate freely, & the roots are often divided. | 
% suckers which rise from the roots of old plants, 


Dodonza.....Loam and peat. ...- +++ ; 


Doryanthes.... Peat earth..... but not very frequently. Imported roots or 
seeds are most to be depended on. 
Dorycnium . ..Peat and loam.......-By seeds and cuttings. 

Dracocephalum.Peat and loam...... . . By cuttings. 

Drimia....... ae loam and de- ‘ By offsets from the bulbs, and from seeds. 
cayed leaves ..... 


Drosera ...-..Peat and sphagnum....Few Foreign species are cultivated. 


Dryandra .....Peat and loam .......-. By cuttings, and by imported seeds. 
Echites...... Sandy loam and peat ..By cuttings, which root freely. 
Part of the genus by cuttings, and others by 
UL, sean d loam.....-.- ? 
_ tn ; layers, but most by seeds. 
Edwardsia ....Peat and loam.... ... By seeds, and also by cuttings, 


By cuttings, which should not have their leaves 
shortened. 
Cuttings of the ripe wood strike pretty freely ; 
Elzocarpus. ..Peat and loam.......+ but as seeds are sometimes produced on large 
plants, they should be preferred. 


Ekebergia ....Loam and peat....+.- ; 


Elegia.......-Sandy peat ...-.-+-.. By dividing the roots. 
By cuttings of the young wood; and some cul- 
Elichrysum....Sandy peat..... guia tivators succeed by making cuttings of large 
pieces of the branches. 
Empetrum ....Sandy peat....... ...-Cuttings of the young wood strike freely. 


Empleurum ...Sandy peat........-.-By cuttings of the young wood. 


Seeds sometimes ripen, by which plants are ob- 

tained, as well as by cuttings of the half-ripe 

wood. . 

This beautiful genus is not very readily in- 

“ creased. Young wood is usually chosen for 

Epacris «+0 00-Sandy penta»: +-->n 24° cuttings, which succeed best when planted in 
autumn or winter. . 


Entelea ...... Peat and loam........ 


Most of the species are propagated by cuttings 

a eee Sandy peat ..cccseees of the young wood, and many of them ripen 
their seeds, which vegetate freely. 

Eriocephalus .. Peat and loam........ By cuttings of the young wood. 

Eriospermum .Loam and peat.......By offsets from the roots, or by seeds. 

Sinaia cas Weidh ious c. ate. ak Ncderaapss of the shoots, by seeds, and by cut- 
tings of the roots. 

bilities ts ba loam and rotten § Readily by cuttings of the young shoots, whea 
about half ripe. 
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Vast quantities are originated from imported 
Eucalyptus....Peat and loam ....... seeds. They propagate by cuttings, although 
not freely. 
Euchilus......Peat and loam . ..,....By cuttings. 
Euclea. ......Loam and peat. ...... By cuttings. 
By offsets from the bulbs, or by planting the 
leaves, which will produce bulbs at the base, 
Eugenia......Sandy loam or peat... .Cuttings of the ripe wood strike freely. 
Euphorbia....Sandy loam ..........-Cuttings of most sorts root freely. 
Eustrephus ...Peat and loam....,...By cuttings, and sometimes by sceds. 
Eutaxia ......Peat and loam........ Cuttings ofthe young wood strike freely. 
Exacum ......Peat and loam....... -Readily by seeds, and also by cuttings. 
Exceecaria ....Light rich soil,.......By cuttings. 
Fabricia ......Peat and loam........By cuttings. 
Falkie .cccrpePeateces cccee eevee BY cuttings. 
By offsets from the bulbs, and from seeds which 
ripen freely. 
Ficus ........Peat and loam.......» By cuttings. 
Fuchsia ......Peat and loam........All the genus readily by cuttings. 
Galaxia ......Peat & decayed leaves. . By offsets from the roots. 
Galenia ......Peat and loam........The young wood strikes freely. 
Gardenia. ....Rich light soil........Most freely from cuttings. 
aiamueaan Pelé and loawkero 0. oe sometimes ripen, by which it is increased, 
and also by cuttings, which do not root freely. 
Gazania....., Light rich mould....,,. Cuttings strike freely. 
Gelsemium....Peat andloam........By cuttings. 
Genista ...... Peat and loam........ Cuttings of the young wood strife readily. 
By seeds; cuttings of the roots of some species, 
and of the branches of others. 


Eucomis......Loam and peat....... 


Ferraria ...... Light loam and peat... ; 


Geranium ,...Peat and loam,... ... ; 


Gladiolus. sss. Fron loam and leaf- , By offsets from the roots. 
TS a 


Globularia ....Loam and peat.... ..Cuttings of the young wood root readily. 

’ Glossodia .....Sandy loam and peat ..By seeds, and also by offsets from the roots. 

Seeds often ripen, from which good plants are 
obtained. They also propagate from cuttings. 

Cuttings strike root with a little care, and seeds 
are sometimes obtained. 

Gnidia. ......Peatand loam... ....By cuttings of the young wood. 

By seeds, which are often produced; also by 
cuttings, in a mild bottom-heat. 

Gompholobium Peat ....,.....++++.+.+++By cuttings and seeds, 

Goodenia .,... Peat and loam........By cuttings. 

Seeds often ripen by which they are obtained, 
and also by cuttings. 

§ Cuttings of the ripened wood strike root pretty 

U treely. 
Cuttings of the ripe wood strike with care, and 

Grevillea .,,..Peatandloam,......- sometimes seeds are obtained of some of the 

l species, 


Glycine ......Peat and loam........ ; 


Gnaphalium.,.Peat and loam........ ; 


Gomphocarpus.Loam and peat....... ; 


Goodia.......Freat and loam........ ; 


Gordonia.....Peat and loam........ 
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Grewia. ......Loam and peat.......By cvittings of the ripe wood. 
Grielum ......Sandy gravel .........Cuttings root readily. 
By dividing at the root, and cultivated as an 
Ae ; aquatio plant. 
Hemanthus.,. Rich sandy loam .....- By offsets from the roots, 
Hemodorum ..Loam and peat....... By dividing the roots. 


Gunnera,..... Loam and peat. 


Hakea..... ..- Peat and loam........ en coltings of the laa re pale Oe 
or early in spring. 

Halleria ...... Peat and loam........ By ripened cuttings. 

Hallia......0+ Loam and peat....... Cuttings of the young wood strike foc 

Hamiltonia....Loam and peat....... By cuttings of the ripened wood. 

Hebenstretia .. Peat and loam . ...... Cuttings of the young wood strike freely. 

Hedysarum . ..Light rich soil ..-.... .Both by seeds and by cuttings of the young wood. 


Helianthemum. Sandy loam and peat. . By seeds, & also by cuttings of the ripened shoots. 

Principally by seeds, although euttimgs of the 
young wood will strike root. 

Heliotropium... Peat and loam,....... By cuttings of the young wood. 

Hermannia. .. Peat and loam........ By cuttings. 

Herniaria.....Light soil............Cuttings of the young wood root freely. 

Hibbertia.....Sandy loam and peat .. By cuttings. 

Hibiscus ......Peat and loam........By seeds, and by cuttings. 

Hippia. ......Light soil............By cuttings of the young wood. 

Hippocrepis. ..Loam and peat .......Cuttings strike freely. 


Heliophila ....Sandy loam and peat .. ; 


This genus is increased by small tubers from 
Hoarea. ..e+.+ Light turfy soil........ the roots, which should not be planted deep 
nor yet much watered. 
Hopea ..... .. Loam and peat........By cuttings. - 
Hovea ....... Peat and loam........ By cuttings, and sometimes from seeds. 
Hovenia,.....Peat and loam........ Cuttings of the ripened wood strike freely. 


Hoya........Rich light soil .... close off the plant and potted will make a 


By cuttings in a brisk heat. Every leaf taken 
plant, if kept in a good heat. 


Hnudsonia, ....« -r OMe Me vac c covcccad eis plant is difficult either to keep or to in- 


crease. Cuttings sometimes will root. 
Hydrangea,...Rich soil ......... ave aes readily by cuttings either st) aa 
old wood. 
“aes .--Peat and loam.,..... Cuttings of the young ooo strike freely. 
Hypoxis. ....Sandy loam and peat ..By offsets, and by seeds. 


Iberis ..-..... Rich light soil ........By cuttings freely. 

DR ccnpane oH Rich soil ............By cuttings of the ripened wood. 

Illicium .....-Loam and peat........ Cuttings of the young wood strike freely. 
Indigofera ....Peat and loam........ Cuttings of the young wood strike freely. 
Jonidium ..... Loam and peat..... ... By cuttings. 

Ipomea ......Rich light soil ........By cuttings in spring, in a bottom heat. 

Iris .......-..Peat and loam,....... By the suckers which they throw up from their roots. 


Like most other plants allied to the genus Pro- 
tea, they are difficult to propagate. Seeds 
are sometimes imported by which a stock is 
procured, but cuttings seldom answer. 


Isopogon .....Peatand loam,....... 


Bh it J i i 
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Eula). .2. ...Peat andloam... ... By offsets from the bulbs ; while in an inactive 
state should be kept dry. 


Ixodia ..... ..Peat and lodm ........ Young cuttings root freely. 

Jacksonia..... Peat and loam......_.By cuttings of both young and ripened wood. 
Jasminum ....Peatand loam,....... Cuttings root freely. 

Jenkinsonia ..Turfy loam and peat ..By cuttings. 

Justicia ...+.- Peat and loam ........ Cuttings root freely. 

RCRA iv sienna's Peat‘and loam ........ By cuttings and suckers from the roots. 
Kennedia..... Peat and loam.,...... By seeds and cuttings. 

Kiggelaria ....Loam and peat........ Cuttings of the ripened wood strike freely. 


Lachenalia,...Loam and peat .......By offsets from the bulbs 

Ripened cuttings, taken off at a joint before they 

Lambertia ....Peat and loam........ begin to grow afresh, may be struck, but not 
without difficulty. 


Lanaria ... .Sandy loam and peat ..By dividing the roots. 


Lapcyrousia... Light rich soil ........ Cultivated like Ivia, &c. . 
Larochea......Sandy loam ........ . By cuttings. 
Lasiopetalum ..Peat and loam........ Cuttings of the ripened wood strike freely. 


Lavendula ....Peat and loam........Cuttings of the young wood strike freely. 

From seeds, which often ripen, and also by cut- 
tings of the ripened wood. 

Cuttings of the ripened wood strike root in 4 
bottom-heat pretty freely. 

BLebeckia.. cs 00)» Peat and loam........ By cuttings of the young wood. 

Lechenaultia .. Peat and loam........By cuttings of the young wood. 

Leonotis.....+ Rich soil ........+.+. Cuttings of the young wood strike freely. 

Leontice...... Peat and loam........ By seeds, and by dividing the roots. 

Lepidium .....Light soil,......+++.+..By seeds or cuttings. 

% seeds and cuttings; the latter is preferred, 


Lavatera.. ... Peat and loam........ ; 


‘SOr0S csuce nek nt and. loam...» » ; 


Leptospermum Peat and loam........ as affording plants that will sooner come into 
flower. 

Sometimes increased by cuttings, but not with- 
Leucadendron Light loam.,......-+> out difficulty. Imported seeds are sometimes 


to be procured. 


~ 


Teueopogon ..Peat andloam ... ... oer very tips of the young shoots will strike 
with care, but not readily. 

Leucospermum Light loam .......... Same as Leucadendron. 

Leysera ...... Peat soil .... -. .s4.by Cuttings. = 

(to) re Peat som sia. oY. ..».+By seeds, or dividing the roots. 


Lightfootia. ,..Loam and peat .,.....- Cuttings of the young shoots strike freely. 


i Cuttings of the young wood strike freely, or by 
PA GUSPUR «<anyLOamy and peat -..). ser ; inarching on the common Privet. 
Linaria.,.....Peat and loam'....... . Cuttings strike freely. 

Linum ....... Peat and loam,....... By cuttings of the young wood. 
The very tips of the young shoots should be 
Liparia .....,. Peat and loam........ chosen for cuttings, which, with care, will 
strike roots. 


Lobelia....... Any rich soil ..t....., Readily by cuttings. 
7b 
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Loddigesia ....Sandy loam and peat ..Cuttings of the young wood strike freely. 
Logania ...... Peat and loam........ Cuttings of the ripened wood will root. 
Lomatia...... Peat and loam ....... Ripened cuttings taken off at ajoint will strike root. 
Lonicera...... Rich light soil ........ Cuttings of the ripened wood strike root freely. 


From seeds which ripen in most species freely, 


Lotus....... Peatand loam........ ; and also by cuttings of the young wood. 


Lychnis ..... Peat and loam..,.....By cuttings or seeds. 
Lycium ..-.- .Loam and peat .......Ripened cuttings strike freely. 
Lythrum...,..Peat andloam...... . -By cuttings of the young wood. 

By cuttings of the ripened wood, and some of 
Magnolia ... Peat soil ........08. them by inarching or budding on the com- 

mon sorts. 

Mahernia..... Loam and Peat....... Young cuttings strike freely. 
Malva........Loam and peat....... By seeds, and cuttings of she young wood. 
MASUICR. «ip inwics Loam and peat .......By offsets, and also by seeds. 
Marrubium.... Light richsoil ....... Cuttings strike freely. 
Massonia. .....Sandy loam and peat ..By seeds, and by offsets from the bulbs. 
Mathiola...... Light poll | a ctsase adh Readily by cuttings. 
Maurandia ....Light rich soil ........ Freely by seeds, and also by cuttings. 
Medicago ..... Peatand loam .......- By seeds and by cuttings. 


Melaleuca ....Peatand loam........ Seeds are also sometimes ripened, which 
readily vegetate. 
Melanthium ...Sandy loam and peat .. By seeds or offsets. 
Melia ....,...Loam and peat ......By seeds which often ripen. 
Melianthus....Peatandloam ... ... Readily by cuttings. 
Menispermum Loam and peat........ Cuttings propagate readily. 
ae Light soil......+. -..Freely by cuttings, if kept dry. 
themum 
Mespilus.. ... Loam and peat........ By cuttings. 


Ripened cuttings not too old strike pretty freely. 


> Best from seeds; cuttings of the ripened wood 
..Peat and loam....... : : 
eae RoR ; sometimes strike, but not without difficulty. 
Mikania...... Peat and loam,....... By cuttings. 
Mimulus.. .... Light rich soil ........ Readily by cuttings. 
Mirbelia ......Sandy loam and peat .. ~ eee. » and also by seed, which sometimes 
ripen. 
Monsonia ....Turfy loam...... .... By cuttings, or pieces of the root. 
Montinia ....Loam and peat .,... .. By cuttings. 
Morina ......Lightrich soil...... .. By seeds, and by dividing at the root. 
Mundia ......Sandy peat .......... Cuttings of the young wood strike freely. 
Murraya,..... Peat and loam........ By cuttings in a bottom-heat. 


Myoporum....Loam and peat ....... By cuttings. 
Myrica ....,.Loam and peat ......Cuttings of the young wood strike freely. 


Myrsine ...... Loam and peat .,.....By cuttings. 
Myriie sf iesiis Peat and loam....,..-By cuttings not too ripe. 
Rasa MO een eo SS with their leaves not shortened, root 


Nemesia,.....Rich soil ............Cuttings of the young wood strike freely. 
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Nerium.......Rich soil ........... By cuttings of the young wood. 
Nicotiana.....Rich soil......... ...By seeds. 


Nivenia ......Sandy loam.......... ae readily ; ripened cuttings, however, sone 
times succeed. 
Ocymum....,.Light richsoil ........ By cuttings. 
CRIES gaces « Peatandloam ........By young cuttings. 
(Enothera..... Peat and loam........ Cuttings root freely. 
a ae he cuttings, but more readily by grafting on 
the common Privet. 
ieee Startaid loum......:. ae Bake freely, and seeds are sometimes 
ripened which vegetate freely. 
Onosma...... Peat and loam........ By cuttings. 
Ophiopogon ..Peat and loam........ By dividing the roots. 
Origanum.... Loam and peat...... .. Cuttings strike freely. 
Ornithogalum..Loam and peat..... ... By offsets from the bulbs. 
Osteospermum Peat and loam........ By cuttings freely. 
ee Sg Loam and peat........ Cuttings of the ripened wood strike freely. 
Othonna......Peatand loam..... . -.Cuttings strike freely. 
; Sometimes by seeds, and generally by offsets 
Oxalit igs das Light rich soil ......+. ; fen the bulbs. 
aaa: Pekin <2... hehe ee aie root with care, and some of the 
species ripen seeds. 
Pallasia .....-Light rich soil........By cuttings. 
Pancratium ...Light rich soil ........ By offsets from the bulbs, and sometimes from seeds. 
Passerina..... Peat and loam........ Young cuttings strike freely. 
By cuttings, which should be taken off while 
Pea cae os EAC GOW occ cee vio very young; some of the species perfect 
seeds by which hybrides are produced. 


Patersonia ....Peat and loam..,.....By dividing at the root. 


Pavonia ...... Peat and loam........ Pe ea Oh sage se en, if may be increased: by 
them, or by cuttings of the young wood. 

Pelargonium ..Light rich soil ........ By cuttings, seeds, Kc. 
Pentzia....... Peat and loam. By cuttings. 

Not readily ; cuttings of the ripened wood some- 
Persoonia.... + Peat and loam........ ; Sinise root. 
Phlomis ...... Peat and loam........ By cuttings. 
Phormium ....Peat and loam........ By offsets from the root. 

By cuttings of the ripened wood, and also by 
Photinia.... Peat and loam ....... grafting or inarching on the different kinds 

; of Pyrus or Mespilus. 

Phylica ...... Peat andloam.,......Cuttings of the young wood strike freely. 
Phyllolobium .. Loam and peat ....... Cuttings of the young wood will root freely. 
Pimelea....... Sandy peat ........-.. By cuttings of very young wood, and also by. seeds. 


Pinckneya....Peat andloam ......Cuttings root freely. 
Most of the species are difficult to perpetuate 
Pinus ........Any ordinary soil .... otherwise than by seeds; some will, how- 
ever, strike by cuttings. 
Pisonia ...... Loam and peat .....,,By cuttings. 
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Cuttings of the ripened wood strike root, but 
require a long time. 

Cuttings, which do not, however, strike’ very 
freely. 4 


Pistachia .,...Loamand peat ....... ; 


Pittosporum...Peat and loam....... ; 


Platylobium ..,Peat soil ....... ceeee ; Reeds are sometinns aaa r a prowere au 
plants ; they are also propagated by cuttings. 

Plectranthus...Peat and loam,...,... Young cuttings root freely. 

Plectronia ....Peatandloam........ Cuttings of the ripened wood strike root. 

Plumbago.,...Peatand loam...., . ..Cuttings root readily in a bottom heat. 

Podolepis.....Loam and peat .......By dividing near the root. 

Podocarpus ....Peatand loam........Not readily propagated by cuttings. 

Podolobium ...Sandy peat .... ....- Best by seeds, although cuttings strike pretty freely. 

Pogonia..... . Sandy peat ..... ...++By offsets from the roots. 


From the nature of the plants, itis difficult to 
get many cuttings of them; if the leading 

Polygala .....- hl i shoots be topped, plenty of lateral shoots will 
be produced, which will strike root as cuttings, 

Cuttings will strike root, but as seeds are some- 
times obtained, they should be preferred. 

Poterium..,...Peat and loam..... -«. Young cuttings ripen freely. 

Prasium ...... Light rich soil,... ...By cuttings. 

Prostanthera .. Peat and loam,.,.....By cuttings. 

This genus is not readily propagated otherwise 
than by seeds. Cuttings are sometimes rooted, 
but not readily, and that only in the case of 
a few species. 

Prunus ...,,.,Peat and loam,....,..Cuttings of the young wood strike pretty freely. 


Pomaderris ....Loam and peat... ... ; 


Protea ....0. eDalGy LOAM ssa ea sess 


Psoralea...... Peat and loam,..... .. By cuttings freely. 
Pteronia...... Peat and loam,.,..... Cuttings propagate freely, 
Pultenza ..... Sandy loam and peat ..By cuttings. 
Punleas.ss<0s Peat and loam ....... By ripened cuttings. 


Rafnia ........Sandy loam and peat ..Best by seeds, but will also succeed by cuttings. 
Raphiolepis .,,Loam and peat ......Cuttings of the ripened wood strike freely. 


Reaumuria ...Peat and loam..,...., By cuttings. 

Relhania .,...Peatandloam...... . By cuttings. 

OSG sae mk 0 Peat and loam........ By dividing the roots. 

Rhagodia ....Peat andloam,,......By cuttings. 

Rhamnus..... Peat and loam........ By cuttings of the ripened wood. 

Rhus ,.......Peat and loam,.......By cuttings of the ripened wood. 

Ricinus .-... . Loam and peat .,.....Cuttings, taken off at a joint, freely strike root. 
Moele oy his: Sandy peat ..........By cuttings. 

Royena ......Loam and peat .......Ripened cuttings strike freely. 

Rubus ........Peat and loam...... . - By cuttings. 

Ruellia ...... Rich light soil...... . By cuttings. 

Ruscus . ..2.- Any light soil ........ By dividing the roots. 

Ruta ...... peAnyaight sail wa.» ose Cuttings of the young shoots readily strike root, 
Sagittaria ,.,.Peat andloam,.... -«-An aquatic genus; by dividing at the root. 


Salicornia ....Any light seil ........By cuttings. 


_—— = =o 
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3alvia........Anyrich soil .,.....+-By cuttings freely. 

Satureja ......Rich light soil ........ By cuttings. 

Satyrium......Sandy loam and peat. . By seed. : 

Scabiosa......Peat and loam ........ By seeds, and also by cuttings. 

Scevola ..... . Peat and loam........ By cuttings. 

Schinus .2..20Koam and peat ...... eae, of the oe tee wood, oe the leaves 
left unshortened, strike in a mild bottom-heat. 


Schisandra....Sandy peat and loam .. Ripened cuttings root freely. 

Sehotia ...., Peat and loam........Ripened cuttings root freely. 

Scleroxylon ...Loam and peat .......Ripened cuttings strike pretty freely. 

Is said to be readily propagated by cuttings, 
taken off at a joint while young; the only 
plants we have seen have been originated 
from seeds: it is still rare. 

Scutellaria .,.. Light rich soil ........ By cuttings. 


Scottia ....... Loam and peat ......, 


Selago........Peat and loam.,....,..Cuttings strike freely. 

Sempervivum ..Light soil ..........+. yarn taken off and dried for a few days root 
freely. 

Senecio ......Peat andloam...... . -Most readily by cuttings. 

Septas ........Sandy loam and peat . . Dividing the roots. 

Bias ove os = TARME EON 2a) aise eves By seeds, and also by cuttings. 

Sideritis...... Light rich soil ........ Cuttings root pretty freely. 

Sideroxylon. ..Loam and peat.... .. Ate half-ripened shoots root, but not without 
difficulty. 

Silene.......-Light soil............ Readily by cuttings. 

Smilax.......Loam and peat....... By dividing at the root. 

Solanum... ... Byehtirich soil ‘ss. 623 0» Either by cuttings or seeds. 

Sorocephalus .. Light loam.....,..... Treated like Protea, &e. 

Sowerbea .,..Peat soil..... -sea.... By dividing at the root. 


Sparmania,...Peat and loam....,...By cuttings readily. 


Spartium. ....Peat and loam........ og eae Soa bay, CUP eh eae 
young wood. 

Spherolobeum. Sandy peat ,......... By seeds and cuttings. 

Spielmannia ..Peat andloam..,.. .. Cuttings root freely. 

Spigelia.......candy peat o. sees ese. Cuttings root freely. 

Sprengelia....Sandy peat .........- By cuttings of the young wood. 

Stachys.......Peat and loam........ By cuttings freely. 


Statice ...,...Sandy loam and peat .. By seeds, and by dividing the plant near the roots, 
Stenanthera...Sandy peat .......... By cuttings of the young wood. 


Stenocarpus ..Loam and peat....... Ripened cuttings strike root, but not freely. 
Stenochilus...Peat and loam, ...... Ripened cuttings strike root, but not freely. 
Sterculia. ....Rich loam and peat. ,, Ripened cuttings strike freely. 

SHV. any «se © Sandy loam and peat.. By cuttings. 

Stillmpia. ... nich light sol ..s.cce0 Readily by cuttings. 

Stobea..,....Rich light soil........ By cuttings. 

Struthiola ....Peat and loam........ By cuttings of the young wood. 
Stylidium..... Sandy peat’. scssse es By cuttings. 


Styphelia..... Sandy loam and peat ., Cuttings of the young wood root freely. 
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Soil. Mode of Propagation 
Sutherlandia ..Loam and peat....... Readily by seeds. 
Swainsonia....Loam and peat.......By seeds, and also by cuttings. 
Tarchonanthus.Peat and loam,.......,.By cuttings. 
There are but few instances of its propagating 
by any other means than from seeds, which 


Telopea .....Light loam and peat .. 
rey e : are not often imported: hence its being so 


scarce. 
Tempeltonia ,. Loam and peat. ......By cuttings. 
Teucrium.....Peat and loam........ Cuttings root freely. 
Thomasia..... Peat and loam.... ...By cuttings. 
Seg eons oes Peat and loam........By cuttings. 
Trachelium ...Peat and loam,.......By seeds or cuttings. 
Tristania. ....Peat andloam,,......By cuttings of the half-ripened wood. 
TRCOMA oo en bs PORCMOL VN cacwews . By dividing the roots. 
Tropeolum. ..Rich light soil........ Cuttings root freely. 
Tulbagia. ....Light sandy soil ...... By offsets from the bulbs. 
Uvularia... .Loam and peat....... By dividing at the roots. 
Veltheimia.,..Light loam ..,.......As most bulbous plants. 
Veronica. ....Peat and loam........ By cuttings. 
EDU Co a4 pales Peat,and loam,..... . Cuttings of the young wood root freely. 
An aquatic genus, increased by dividing the 
Lg ei Peat and loam...... or roots, or by seeds, which are produced in 
abundance. 


Viminaria ....Sandy peat .......... Cuttings of the young wood root freely. 

Virgilia ,.....Loam and peat....... Cuttings of the young wood strike freely. 

Vitex ........Loam and peat....... By cuttings. 

Wachindorfia . Sandy loam and peat .. By offsets from the bulbs, or by seeds. 

Watsonia.,.,.Sandy loam and peat ..In the same way as the last genus. 

Westringia ...Peat and loam........ Cuttings of the young shoots root freely. 

Witsenia..... Sandy peat .cccossess By offsets from the roots, or by seeds. 

Woodwardia .. Peat and veget. mould. . ; Like most others of the Fern tribes, may be in- 

creased by dividing the roots, or by seeds. 

RETOUR wc cae Loam and peat....... By dividing at the root. 

By cuttings of the young wood, but with con- 
siderable difficulty. 

Suckers from the roots and stem are the natural 
mode of propagation. 

PRETIR bu ein tia die Peat and loam........ Cuttings of the young wood root freely. 

Zygophyllum ,.Peat and loam. ..,...By cuttings, which root freely. 


Xylomelum...Peat ana loam.... «+. ; 


NW CCH Ss as naw s Rich loamy soil....... ; 
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ACACIA. 
Undulata. 
Oxycedrus, 
Impressa. 
Pendula. 
Cordifolia. 
Verticillata, 
Juniperina. 
Taxifolia. 
Diffusa. 
Lunata. 
Suaveolens, 
Floribunda. 
Uncinata. 
Longissima. 
Longifolia. 
Viscosa. 
Linifolia. 
Falcata. 
Dicipiens. 
Hybrida. 
Armata. 
Alata. 
Pulchilla. 
Strigosa. 
Nigricans. 
Pubescens. 
Discolor. 
Mollissima. 
Dealbata. 
Decurrens. 

ANTHYLLIS, Barba-jovis. 

ALSTREMERIA, Simsii. 


ANDERSONIA, Springelioides. 


ANDROMEDA, Ovalifolia. 
ANIGOSANTHUS, Flavida. 


ARBUTUS. 
Canariensis. 
Andrachne. 
Laurifolia. 
ARDEsIA, Lentiginosa, 
ASTER, Argophyllas. 
AZALEA 
Indica. 
a Var. Punicea. 
b Alba. 
¢ Purpuria, 
d Lutea. 
Sinensis. 
ARAUCARIA. 
Brasiliana. 
Excelsa. 
BEAUFORTIA. 
Decusata. 
Sparsa. 
B2ZCKEA. 
Virgata. 
Frutescens, 
BERBERIS. 
Pinnata. 
Fasicularis. 
BANKSIA: (all the species.) 
BORBONIA, 
Cordata. 
Trinerva. 
Lanciolata. 
Boronra, 
Alata. 
Denticulata, 
Pinnata. 
Serrulata. 
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Bossl&a. 
Linifolia. 
Scolopendrium. 
BuURCHELLIA. 
Capensis. 
Parvitlora. 
Catiicoma, Serratifolia. 
CALCEOLARIA. 
Corymbosa. 
Rugeosa. 
Integrifolia, 
Scabioszfolia. 
CALLISTACHYS. 
Ovata. 
Lanciolata. 
CALLISTEMON. 
Speciosum. 
Lanciolatum. 
Salignum. 
Marginatum. 
Rigidum. 
Lineare. 
Formosum. 
Microphyllum. 
CALOTHAMNUS. 
Clavatus. 
Quadrifidus. 
Villosus 
CAMELLIA JAPONICA: (all the species 
and varieties. ) 
CARMICHALIA, Austeralis. 
CANNA. 
Flacida. 
Glauca, 
Limbata. 
Indica. 
Iridiflora. 
CASUARINA. 
Equisetifolia 
Torulosa. 
Stricta. 
Distyla, 
CHORIZEMA. 
Henchmanni. 
llicifolia. 
CLETHERA, Arborea. 
CorRzA. 
Alba. 
Speciosa. 
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Virens. 
Pulchilla. 
CrowEA, Saligna. 
CurTista, Fuginia. 

CUSSONIA. 
Spicata. 
Thyrciflora. 

Cyrcas, Revoluta. 

Cunonta, Capensis. 

DAVIESIA. 
Latifolia. 
Corymbosa. 
Ulicina. 
Glauca. 

Dats, Cotonifolia. 

DaPuNeE, Odora. 

Datura, Arborea. 

DILLWYNIA. 
Pungens. 
Rudis. 
Phylicifolia. 
Florabunda. 
Ericefolia. 

DorYantaus, Excelsa. 

Dont, Viscosa. 

DRACZANA. 
Australis. 
Indivisa. 
Undulata. 


DRYANDRIA : (all the species.) 


ELzocarpus, Cyaneus. 
ENTELEA, Arborescens. 
ERYTHRINA. 
Crista-galli. 
Laurifolia. 
ENKIANTHUS. 
Quinqueflorus. 
Reticulatus. 
EPAcris. 

Grandiflora. 
Purpurescens, 
Evupesmia, Tetragona. 

EUCALYPTUS, 
Globulus. 
Obliqua. 
Piperita. 
Corymbosa, 
Robusta. 
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EUGENIA, 
-Smithii. 

Myrtifolia. 
Evcuiius, Obcordatus. 
Euraxia, Myrtifolia. 
PABRICIA. 

Myrtifolia. 

Levigata. 

Sericia. 

Ficus. 

Australis. 

Elastica. 

Capensis. 

Fucus!A: (all the species.) 
GASTROLOBUM, Bilobum. 
GooplA, 

Latifolia. 

Pubescens. 

Retusa. 

Sub-pubescens. 
GNIDIA: (all the species.) 
GOMPHOLOBIUM. 

Grandiflorum. 

Polymorphum. 
GREVILLEA : (all the species.) 
Gorponta, Lisianthus. 
HAKEA: (all the species.) 
HOvVEA. 

Chorizemefolia, 

Celsi. 

Lanciolata. 

HovEentA, Dulsis. 
HumEA, Elegans. 
ILLICIUM. 

Floridanum. 

Anisatum. 

Parviflorum. 
INDIGOFERA, Australis. 
JACKSONIA, Scoparia. 
JACARANDA, Mimosifolia. 
LAGERSTR2ZMIA, Indica. 
LAMARKIA, Dentala. 
LASIOPETALUM. 

Arborescens. 

Seringia Platyphylla, 
Ferrugineum. 
Parviflorum. 
Purpureain. 

Thomasia Purpurea 
Solanacea, 


Thomasia Solanacea. 
Quercifolia. 

Thomasia Quercifolia. 
LEPTOSPERMUM: (all the species.) 
LomatTiA, Longifolia. 
LoppicEsiA, Oxalidifolia. 
MAGNOLIA. 

Fusceata. 
Annonafolia. 
Pumila. 
MELALEUCA: (all the species.) 
METROSIDEROS. 
Hispida. 
Floribunda. 
Glomulifera, 
Angustifolia. 
Costata. 
NANDINA, Domestica. 
NERIUM, Splendens. 
PZONIA. 
Moutan. 

Var. Papaveracea. 
PITTOSPORUM: (all the species.) 
PIMELEA: (all the species.) 
PLATYLOBIUM. 

Formosum. 
Triangulare. 
Parviflorum. 
PLUMBAGO, Capensis. 
PoDALYRIA. 
Sericea. 
Biflora. 
Styracifolia. 
Hirsuta. 
Buxifolia. 
POLYGALA. 
Attenuata. 
Oppositifolia. 
Cordifolia. 
Latifolia. 
Myrtifolia. 
Bracteolata. 
Simplex. 
Speciosa. 
Teretifolia. 
Borboniefolia. 
Ligularis. 
Umbullata. 
POMADERRIS. 
Apetala. 
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Elliptica. 

Acuminata, 
PROSTANTHERA. 

Lasianthos. 

Denticulata. 
PULTENAA: (all the species.) 
RHODODENDRON, Arborea. 
Rota, Albiflora. 
STENANTHERA, Pinifolia. 
STENOCHILUS, Maculata. 


STENOCARPUS, Saligna. 
STRUTHIOLA: (all the species.) 
TELOPEA, Speciossisima. 
TEMPELLONIA. 

Glauca. 

Retusa. 
TristTania, Nerifolia, 
WeEstrinoiA, Rosmarinifolia. 
Viminaria, Denudata. 
VirciLu, Intrusa. 
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Acacia: (as in Conservatory List.) 
ACHILLEA, Egyptiaca. 
ACROSTICUM. 

Alcicorne. 

Aureum. 

Vellum. 

Lingua. 
AGAPANTHUS. 

Umbullatus, 

Minor. 
Arronta, Capensis. 
ALOE : (many species.) 
ALONSOA. 

Incisifolia. 

Acutifolia. 

Linearis. 
ALSTR2ZMERIA., 

Pelegrina. 

Hookeri. 

Flos-Martini. 

Ovata. 
AMARYLLIS: (many species.) 
ANAGALLIS,. 

Latifolia. 

Colina. 

Monelli. 

Linifolia. 
ANDERSONIA, Sprengelioides. 
ANIGOSANTHUS, Flavida. 
ANTHOLYZA, (many species.) 


AOTUs. 
Virgata. 
Villosus. 
ANTHYLLIS. 
Linifolia. 
Barba-jovis. 
Hetrophylla. 
ARCTOTUS. 
Acaulis. 
Tricolor. 
Grandiflora. 
Speciosa. 
Bicolor. 
Arborescens. 
ASPALATHUS. 
Carnosa. 
Argentea. 
Ciliaris. 
Albens. 
Hispida. 
ARDUINA, Bispinosa. 
ARISTEA. 
Cyanea. 
Spiralis. 
Capitata. 
Melaleuca. 
Aspipium, Axillare, 
ASPLENIUM. 
Dentex. 
Odontites. 
Hemionitis 
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ASTROLOMA, Humuifusum. 
AvuLax, Umbullata. y 
AZALiA: (as in Conservatory List.) 
Baxi, Virgata. 
BANKSIA: (the whole genera.) 
BorBonia: (all the species.) 
Boronia: (all the genera.) 
Bossi: (all the genera.) 
BovuvaRDIA. 

Triphylla, et varieties. 
BRUNIA. 

Nodiflora. 

Alopecuroides. 

Plumosa. 

Superba. 

Formosa. 

Ciliata. 

Cornosa. 

Paleacea. 

Ericoides. 
Buson, Galbanum. 
BurcHi1x1ia, Capensis. 
CaLCEOLARIA: (all the species.) 
CACALIA. . 

Repens. 

Articulata. 

Tomentosa. 
CaLLisTacHys : (all the genera.) 
CALLISTEMON: (as in Conservatory 

List.) 

CALOTHAMNUS. 

Villosua 

Clavatus. 

Quadrifidus. 
CAMELLIA: (all the genera, with var.) 
CARMECHZLIA, Australis. 
CAMPANULA. 

Gracilis. 

Stricta. 

Littoralis, 

Quadrifida. 

Aurea. 

Cernua, 

Mollis. 

Saxatilis. 

Laciniata. 
CHIRONIA. 

Deccusata, 

Frutescens. 
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Linoides. 
Angustifolia. 
Baccifera. 
Lychnoides. 
CuHENOLIA, Diffusa. 
CHORIZEMA. 
Nana. 
llicifolia. 
Henchmanii. 
CINERARIA. 
Geifolia. 
Canescens, 
Aurita. 
Lunata. 
Hybrida. 
Elatior. 
Cruenta. 
Pulchilla. 
Populifolia. 
Lobata. 
Precox. 
Linifolia. 
Humifusa. 
CisTus: (all the tender species. ) 
CotisETIrA, Seratifolia. 
CoRONILLA. 
Glauca. 
Juncea. 
Argentea. 
Viminalis. 
CorraA: (all the genera.) 
CRASSULA. 
Orbicularis. 
Rosularis. 
Cotyledon. 
Cordata. 
Pellucida. 
Perfilata. 
Imbricata. 
Columnaris. 
Ramuliflora. 
Concinna. 
Ligulifolia. 
Obliqua. 
Arborescens. 
Ramosa. 
Crinum: (several species.) 
Crcas, Revoluta. 
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CYCLAMEN. 

Persicum, et varieties. 
CROWEA  aligna. 
CYCLOPIA. 

Genistoides. 

Elata. 

Ternata. 

Triphylla. 

CyRTANTHUS: (all the species.) 

Dapune, Odora,. 

DaviEsIA: (all the species.) 

DitwyniA: (all the specie . ) 

Dionzca, Muscipula. 

DiosMa: (all the species.) 

DicwHonprRa, Sericia. 

Dieiraxis, Sceptrum, 

DISANDRIA, Prosterata. 

DoryantTuus, Excelsa. 

DRYANDRIA: (all the genera.) 

EcHEvUM: (all the tender species.) 

ELicurysuM: (all the genus.) 

ERODIUM. 

Incarnatum. 

Hirtum. 

Crassifolium. 

Epacris: (all the genus.) 

Erica is a genus so popular, it would 
be vain to make a selection. Where 
there is any attempt at collection 
there should not be less than from 
200 to 300 species of this family. 

ERYTHRINA. 

Crista-galli. 

Laurifolia. 
EUPHORBIA. 

Caput-Meduse. 

Mellifera. 

Evcuitus, Obcordata. 

Evraxia, Myrtifolia. 

Exacum, Viscosam. 

FALk1A, Repens. 

FaBrRIcia: (as in Conservatory List.) 

Fucusia: (as in Conservatory List.) 

GARDENIA, 

Florida. 

Radicans. 

GLADIOLUS : (many species. ) 

GLOXINIA. 

Speciosa. 
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Macculata. ; 
GNAPHALIUM: (all the genus.) 
GoMPHOLOBIUM: (all the genus.) 
Goopia: (all the genus.) 

GorTERIA: (all the genus.) 
GREVILLEA: (as in Conservatory List.) 
Hara: (as in Conservatory List.) 
Haier, Lucida, 
{LELIOTROPIUM. 

Peruvianum. 

Corymbosum. 

HERMANNIA: (several species.) 
Hrpiscus. 

Scaber. 

Hetrophyllus. 

-neanus. 

Speciosus. 

Grandiflorus. 

Hispidus. 

Richardsoni. 

Patersonii. 

HOAREA: (many species.) 
HoveEa: (all the genus.) 
Humea, Elegans. 
HyDRANGEA, Hortensis. 
Hypericum: (all the tender species.) 
Inuicium: (as in Conservatory List.) 
INDIGOFERA. ; 

Filifolia. 

Sericia. 

Candicans. 

Ameena, 

Stipularis. 

Denudata. ‘ 

Cytisoides. 

Frutescens. 

Australis. | 
IsoToMA, Axilaris. 
Ixop14, Achellioides. | 
JACKSONIA, Scoparia. 
IsOPOGON. 

Formosus. 

Anemonefolius. 

Longifolius. 

Trilobus. 

Teretifolius. 

IxIA: (many species.) 
JACARANDIA, Mimosifolia, 
LAGERSTR2ZMIA, Indica. 
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LACHENALIA. 
Tricolor. 
Punctata. 
Flava. 
Pendula. 
LAMBERTIA. 
Formosa. 
Echinata. 
Laurus. 
Borbonia. 
Glauca, 
Camphora. 
LECHENAULLIA, Formosa. 
LASIOPETALUM: (as in Conservatory 
List.) 
LEPTOSPERMUM : (as in Conservatory 
List.) 
LEUCADENDRON, Argenteum. 
LOBELIA. 
Unidentata 
Pinifolia. 
Bellidifolia. 
Campanuloides. 
llicifolia. 
Pubescens. - 
Lutea. 
Coronopifolia. 
Leppi@Estia, Oxalidifolia. 
Lotus, Jacobea. 
MAGNOLIA. 
Pumila. 
Fuscata. 
Annonafolia, 
MAHERNIA. 
Incisa. 
Diffusa. 
Burchellii. 
MALVA. 
Scabra. 
Capensis. 
Elegans. 
Grossularifolia. 
MASSONIA : (many species. ) 
MELALEUCA: (asin Conservatory List.) 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUM: (most of the 
genus. ) 
METROSIDEROS: (as in Conservatory 
List.) 
Mimvtus, Glutinosa. 
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MELIANTHUS. 

Major. 

Minor. 

Myrrus, Communis. 
Myroprorum: (all the genus.) 
NERIUM. 

Oliander. 

Splendens. 

NANDINA, Domestica. 
CEvERA, Prolifera. 
ONONIS. 

Glabra. 

Natrix. 

Crispa. 
OSTEOSPERMUM, Grandiflorum, 
OXALIs : (many species.) 
OxyLoBium, Cordifolium. 
Pavonta, Premorsa. 
PASSERINA. 

Laxa. 

Filiformis. 

Grandiflora. 

Spicata. 

Ciliata. 

PENZA. 

Marginata. 

Squamosa. 

Mucronate. 

PIMELEA: (all the genus.) 

PHYLICA: (several species. ) 
PiTTosPoRUM : (as inConservatory List. ) 
PLATYLOBIUM : (all the genus.) 
PoLyGALA: (all the genus.) 
PULTENZA: (all the genus.) 
PoDOLOBIUM : (all the genus.) 
PRIMULA, Prenitens. 

PROSTANTHERA. 

Lasianthos. 

Violacea. 

PROTEA: (many species.) 
RAFNIA. 

Amplexicaulis. 

Elliptica. 

Cunifolia. 

Triflora. 

Opposita. 

RoELLIA, Ciliata. 
Rura, Albiflora. 
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SALVIA. 
Coccinia. 
Pulchilla. 
Colorata. 
SCHOTIA. 
Speciosa. 
Tamarindifolia. 
Scotr1a, Dentata. 
SELAGO. 
Corombosa. 
Spicata. 
SEMPERVIVIUM. 
Arboreum. 
Tabuleforme. 
S pHoRA: (several species.) 
* PARMANNIA, Africana. 
PARTIUM. 
Monospermum. 
Sphzrocarpum. 
SPHZROLOBIUM. 
Vimineum, 
Medium, 
STAAVIA. 
Radiata 
Glutinosa. 


SOLANUM. 

Quercifolia. 

Marginata. 
SOWERBEA, Juncea, 
SPIELMANNIA, Africana. 
Taxus, Nucifera. 
TEMPELTONIA. 

Retusa. 

Glauca. 
THomasia. See Lasiopetalum. 
TELOPEA, Speciosissima, 
TREVIRANIA, Coccinia. 
TrRisTINIA, Neriifolia. 
TROPZOLUM. 

Minus, flora pleno, 

Majus, flora pleno. 

Hybridum. 

Pinnatum. 
Veronica, Perfoliata. 
VimrnariA, Denudata, 
VERBENA. 

Aubletia. 

Lambertii. 
WEstTRINGA, Rosmarinifolia, 
ZrERIA, Smithii. 
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CLIMBERS. 
ARISTOLOCHIA. BRACHYSEMA. 
Glauca. Latifolia. 
Sempervirens, Undulata. 
Rotunda. CLEMATIS. 
Hirta. Coriacea, 
ASPARAGUS, Aristata. 
Retrofractus. Hedysarefolia. 
Capensis, Brachiata. 
Scandena Cissus. 
Bienonia, Capreolata Antarctica. 


BILLARDIERA: (all the genus.) 


Capensis. 
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Pentaphylla. Acuminatum. 
Quinata. Azoricum. 
ConA, Scandens. Grandiflorum. 
Do icHos. Odoratissimum. 
Hirsutus, KENNEDIA: (all the genus.) 
Lignosus. MIKANIA, Scandens. 
Capensis. MAURANDIA. 
EUsTREPHUS. Semperflorans. 
Latifolius. Antirrhiniflora. 
Angustifolius. Barkleyana. 
GLYCINE. PASSIFLORA. 
Secunda. Lutea. 
Bituminosa. Maculata. 
Angustifolia. Ceerulia-racimosa. 
Hetrophylla. Alato-Ceerulia. 
GELSEMIUM, Sempervirens. Edulis. 
Hoya, Carinosa. Chinensis. 
HIBBERTIA. Filementosa. 
Grossalariefolia. Herbertiana. 
Volubilis. Adiantifolia. 
Dentata. Rousus, Moluccanus. 
IPOMEA. Ruscus. 
Sinuata. Androgynus. 
Pendula. Reticulatus. 
Carolina. Volubilis. 
JASMINUM. SMILAX, Australis. 
Gracile. 


TESTUDINARIA, Elephantipes. 


In offering the Systematic Catologues, both of Fruits and Flowers, we do not 
mean to advise collections to be exclusively formed from them, as many valuable 
fruits are yearly coming into notice; and however favorable circumstances may 
have been to bring a vast number of sorts under our observation, there are some 
that we have never seen, and many that are not definitely settled as to name, &c., 
of which we could give no correct description. As far as the nature of the case 
would admit, we have described no fruit, nor enumerated any plant, which we 
have not seen in some state or other. In reference to the Catalogue of Conser- 
vatory Plants, it is entirely formed of such plants as we have either cultivated or 
seen cultivated with success ; and the plants in the Green-house List are such 
as, according to our view of the case, would forma very complete collection where 
a display of bloom is more a desideratum than a full botanical enumeration, 
when the number of species are generally more appreciated than an abundance 
of flowers, or diversity of foliage. 
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Acon’s (Mr.) method of forcing vines, 
579. 

Aeration, advantages of, 38. 

Alpine or rock-garden, construction of 
the, 829. 

Alpine and other rare plants in pots, 
care of, 853, 863, 909, 921, 926, 943, 
946, 959. 

Alpine and rare plants requiring pro- 
tection, 813. 

American cress, sowing, 123, 212. 

Anemonies, ranunculuses, &e., plant- 
ing, 844, 868, 878, 936. 

Annuals sown in autumn, transplanting, 
862. 

Ants, method of destroying, 395; Mr. 
Wilmot’s method, 395. 

Aphides, method of destroying, 396. 

Apricot and peach-trees, management 
of, 411. 

Apricots, pruning, 351 ; Systematic Ca- 
talogue of, 483. 

Apples, pears, and trees upon walls, ex- 
amination of, 434; Catalogue of, 449. 

Arboratum, on the, 810. 

Arrangement of plants in green-house, 
1073. 

Artichokes, management of, 74, 211, 
218; covering up, 252; planting of, 
103, 159 ;_ spring dressing, 104, 138; 
pruning of, 198. 

Artificial spawn of mushrooms, method 
of obtaining, 223. 

Asparagus, planting, 107 ; spring dress- 
ing, 107, 138, 248; to cover up, 254; 
method of planting, 109; directions 
for cutting, 159, 184; to force, 249, 
614, 683. 

Atkinson (Mr.) on hot water, as applied 
to heating hot-houses, Kc., 540. 

Auriculas, management of, 864, 880, 
897, 908, 921, 925, 927. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses, sowing 
seeds of, 852. 

Autumn Pears, Systematic Catalogue 
of, 470. 


Basil, sowing, 118, 146. 

Beans, planting, 66, 87, 97, 125, 151, 
173, 190, 245, 252, 258; earthing 
up, 88; forcing, 631. 

Beds of mushrooms, spawning the, 648. 


Beet, sowing, 91, 112, 135; to lift and } 


store, 246. 
Beets, thinning the crops of, 163. 
Biennial flower garden plants, Syste- 
matic Catalogue of, 975. 


Biennial flower-seeds, sowing, 851, 963, 
895. , 

Birds, preserving fruits from, 413. 

Black Spanish radish, to sow, 213. 

Blood as manure, 47. 

Blossoms of fruit-trees, protecting the, 
384. 

Bones, as manure, 46. 

Borage, sowing, 146. 

Borecole, sowing, 128, 157; planting 
out, 176, 194. 

Borders for fruit-trees, on the formation 
of, 325. , 

Borders of the flower garden, dressing 
the, 944, 948. 

Borders of the conservatory, formation 
of, 987. 

Botanic flower garden, construction of, 
822. 


Box, planting edgings of, 842, 849, 860, _ 


875; cutting, 876. 

Brussels’? sprouts, sowing, 103, 128; 
planting out, 177, 195; to earth up, 
248. 

Bulbous Irises, planting, 937. 

Bulbous roots, planting, 924, 930, 
943. 

Bulbs for forcing, potting, 1078. 

Bulbs past flowering, taking up, 898, 
902, 911. 

Broccoli, management of, 74, 211; to 
carth up, 248; sowing, 99, 127, 155; 
planting, 155, 175, 199, 234, 

Broccoli seed, to sow, 199. 


Cabbage-plants, planting out, 70, 233, 
246. 


Cabbages, to transplant for seed, 70; 
to transplant, 84, 100, 191; sowing, 
84, 100, 128, 174; earthing up, 895, 
157, 175; late crops of, to plant, 256. 

Calvelles (dessert), Systematie Cata- 
logue of, 454. 

Camellia-house, on the construction of 
the, 998. 

Camellias, on the cultivation of, 1054; 
proper season for grafting, 1055. 

Caraway, sowing, 146. 

Cardoons, sowing, 165, 182, 198; to 
earth up, 197, 215, 250, 255. 

Care of the various sorts of lettuce sown 
in autumn, 77; of newly-grafted 
trees, 402 ; of newly-planted shrubs 
and ornamental trees, 901; of car- 
nations and pinks coming into flower, 
911; of green-house plants set out 
in May, 1065, 
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Cape Broccoli, management of, 74; 
planting of, 127. 

Capsicums, sowing, 120, 136, 167, 17S. 

Carnations, management of, 866, 881, 
925; soils proper for, 866, 867 ; in 
pots, 896 ; in the flower borders, 897. 

Carnations and pinks, transplanting, 
853; propagating, 903, 911, 920; 
coming into flower, care of, 911, 925. 

Carrot-seed, to sow, to stand the winter, 
241; to save, 253. 

Carrots, sowing, 63, 88, 116, 137, 198, 
209; thinning and cleaning, 170, 
178; to take up, 242; forcing, 634. 

Cast-iron flues, on, 529. 

Caterpillars, method of destroying, 396. 

Caulitlowers, management of, 72, 86, 
125, 264; transplanting and suwing, 
98, 126, 154, 216; to prick out, 174, 
243; to plant late, 191 ; to store, 244. 

Cauliflower-seed, to save, 174. 

a sowing, 105; transplanting, 

Celery, to earth up, 75; sowing, 88, 
105, 162; transplanting, 137, 208 ; 
to prick out and plant, 161, 177, 190, 
215; blanching, 215; to earth up, 
250; to cover up, 253. 

Cellular walls, description of, 19. 

Changeable flower garden, construction 
of the, 824. 

Chard, to produce, 211. 

Cherries, forcing, 589, 669. 

Cherries and plums, pruning and train- 
ing, 352. 

Cherries, Systematic Catalogue of, 487. 

Chervil, sowing, 118. 

Chives, planting of, 91, 113. 

Chrysanthemums, planting out, 886. 

Classification of crops, 62. 

Clearing the borders about wall-trees, 
436. 

Cleft or slit grafting, 371. 

Club, method of curing the disease 
called the, 155. 

Codlings (dessert), Systematic Cata- 
logue of, 455. 

Coleworts, to sow, 203; to plant, 209, 
235. 


Compost manures, convenient prepara- 
tion of, 51. 

Compost for the borders of the conser- 
vatory, 98°. 

Conservatory, situation of the, 980; 
construction of the, 982. 

Conservatory at the Grange, represen- 
tation of, 981. 

Conservatory plants, Systematic Cata- 
logue of, 1103. 

Construction of the pine-house, 565 ; 
of succession pine-pits, 573 ; of rustic 
seats, 809; of the conservatory, on 
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the, 952; of the green-house, 994; 
of the heath-house, 996; of the 
orange-house, 997; of the camellia- 
house, 998. 

Coriander, sowing, 118. 

Corn-salad, sowing, 123. 

Coriopsis Tinctoria, and similar annu- 
als, on the cultivation of, 871. 

Cranberries, Systematic Catalogue of, 
512. 

Criterion of a fine double-hyacinth, 
878; of a fine variegated late tulip, 
879; of a fine auricula, 880; of a 
fine carnation, 914; of a fine double 
pink, 916. 

Crops, systematic alternation of, 58. 

Cucumbers and melons, forcing, 598 ; 
for pickling, 168, 203 ; impregnation 
of, 671, 679, 695, 708 ; Systematic 
Catalogue of, 501. 

Cucumbers, Mr. Reed’s method of ob- 
taining an early crop of, 603. 

Culinary or kitchen garden, formation 
of the, 1; size and extent of the, 9; 
form and arrangement of the, 10; 
entrance to the, 31 ; work to be done 
in January, 80; in February, 96; in 
March, 124; in April, 149; in May, 
171; inJune, 189; in July, 206 ; in 
August, 214; in September, 237; in 
October, 251; in November, 257 ; 
in December, 260; productions of, 
for the year, 267. 

Culinary or kitchen apples, Systematic 
Catalogue of, 459. 

Culinary productions, hot-beds for fore- 
ing, 698. 

Culinary seeds, Systematic Catalogue 
of, 273 ; roots and herbs, Systematic 
Catalogue of, 292. 

Culinary vegetables, watering crops of, 
187. 

Culinary vegetables, to protect, 260. 

Culinary pears, Systematic Catalogue 
of, 476. 

Currants, planting and pruning, 354, 
359, 369; summer pruning, 406, 441 ; 
Systematic Catalogue of, 509. 

Curl, remarks on the disease of the, 133. 

Cultivation of white and green beet, 186. 

Curvilinear hot-houses, on, 526. 

Cushing (Mr.), his method of grafting 
the orange-tree, 1018. 


Dahlias, planting, 882; propagating, 
884; taking up, 944. 

Dandelion, sowing, 123; forcing, 639. 

Deciduous shrubs and trees, planting, 
846, 873, 929, 941, 946. 

Dessert pears, Systematic Catalogue of, 
468 
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Dessert apples, Systematic Catalogue 
of, 450; pearmains, 453 ; nonpareils, 
453; russets, 454; rennets, 454 ; 
calvelles, 454; queenings, 4055; cod- 
lings, 455; sorts, 455. 

Dessert sorts, Systematic Catalogue of, 
455. 

Dick (Mr. John), his frame for the 
protection of fruit trees, description 
of, 388. 

Different modes of training vines, 443. 

Digging the ground among gooseberries 
and currants, 361, 436. 

Digging the ground among young or- 
chard.trees, 446. 

Digging the ground among small fruits, 
446. 

Digging the shrubbery and flower bor- 
ders, 847, 859. 

Directions for cutting asparagus, 159. 

Disbudding or rubbing off the useless 
buds of wall-trees, 400, 404. 

Disbudding vines on the walls, 401. 

Double flowers, propagating various, 
871. 

Draining, its varieties and effects, 52. 

Dressing the borders of the flower gar- 
den, 944, 948. 

Drooping fan method of training, on 
the, 342. 

Dung of sheep and deer as manure, 46; 
of birds, 46. 


Earthing up celery, 75; cabbages, 85 ; 
beans, 88. 
Earthing up and sticking peas, 98. 
Earth-worms, method of destroying, 395. 
Earwigs, method of destroying, 392. 
Edmonstone pit for forcing cucumbers 
and melons, description of, 601. 
Endive, to sow, 168, 209 ; to transplant, 
182, 195, 209, 214; blanch, to, 196, 
209, 240; in store for winter use, 
241. 
Ericas (Mr. Page on the cultivation of), 
1038; propagation of, 1049. 
Eschalots, planting, 69, 95, 204. 
Espalier fruit-trees, planting, 363. 
Established apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry-trees, management of, 409. 
Evergreen shrubs, planting, 873, 892, 
911, 919, 927, 929, 941. 
Examination of apples, pears, and other 
trees, upon walls, 434. 
Excellence of green vegetable matter as 
manure, 45. 


Fan method of training, on the, 339. 
Fennel, sowing, 146. 
Ferrarias, planting, 870. 
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Fig-trees, planting and propagating, 
369 ; care of, 426. 

Figs, pruning, 359 ; forcing, 598, 670, 
Systematic Catalogue of, 490. 

Final thinning of wall-fruits, 422. 

Florists’ flowers, management of, 844, 
851, 864. 

Flower garden, Introduction to the, 
801; situation of, 820; Monthly 
Operations of the, January, 836 ; 
February, 846; March, 855; April, 
873; May, 892; June, 901; July 
911; August, 919; September, 924, 
October, 929 ; November, 941; De- 
cember, 946. 

Flower garden herbaceous plants, Sys- 
tematic Catalogue of, 963. 

Flower garden borders, management of, 
853; dressing, 911. 

Flower garden plants by cuttings, pro- 
pagating, 902. 

Flower-seeds, gathering, 922, 928. 

Flowering of early potatoes, experiment 
of Mr. Knight on the, 130. 

Flowering shrubs, transplanting, 927. 

Flues, on, 529. 

Forcing flowers, care of, 845. 

Forcing- houses, steam as applied in the 
heating of, 535. 

Forcing asparagus, 614, 683; beans, 
631; carrots, 634; cherries, 589, 
669; cucumbers and melons, 598, 
661, 695, 708 ; dandelion, 639; figs, 
598, 670; French or kidney-beans, 
618, 683; mint, tansey, and other 
herbs, 635; mushrooms, 644, 698; 
mustard and cress, 633; peaches, 
584, 657, 690, 701; peaches in pots 
or boxes, 588; peas, 630; potatoes, 
622; radishes, 631; rhubarb, 636; 
salads, 698; sea-kale, 640; straw- 
berries, 609, 682; vines, 576, 659, 
665, 693, 705. 

Footpaths, on, 550. 

Formation of borders for fruit-trees, 325. 

Formation of the borders of the con- 
servatory, 987. } 

Frame department, to protect, 260. 

French-beans, sowing, 142, 169, 186, 
200; forcing, 618, 683. , 

Fruit trees, situations and soils for, 309 ; 
season of planting, 312; procuring, 
313; planting, 314, 355, 445; prun- 
ing, 337, 367, 441; grafting, 370, 
420 


Fruits, select lists of, 513. 

Fruits, neglected, or not in general cul- 
tivation, list of, 512. 

Fruit-tree boarders, dressing, 357; dig- — 
ging, 378; clearing, 427. 

Fruits upon espalier and standard-trees, 
thinning of, 434, 
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Fruits, gathering, 428. 

Fruit-trees, preparations for planting, 
Fruit for carriage, on packing, 430. 
Fruiting pine-plants, 574, 653, 699,719. 
Fuel, on, 535. 

Furnace, on the, 532. 


Garden walls, description of, 26. 

Garlic and rocambole, planting, 68, 89, 
204. 

Gathering fruits, 428; late fruits, 446 ; 
and storing winter fruits, 437 ; flower 
seeds, 922, 928. 

Geans, Systematic Catalogue of, 490. 

General care of wall-trees, 405, 437. 

General crops of onions, to clear, 160. 

General management of the green- 
house and conservatory, 1006, 1012, 
1057, 1062, 1079, 1081. 

Germes, propagation of plants by, 1088. 

Glazing and painting hot-houses, 551. 

Gledstone’s (Mr.) Method of growing 
celery, 193. 

Gooseberries and currants, planting and 
pruning, 354, 359, 368; digging the 
ground among, 361, 436 ; 3; summer 
pruning, 406, 414 ; Systematic Cata- 
logue of, 507. 

Gourds, to sow, 148 ; to plant out, 166. 

Graffe Blaikie, on the use of the, 1056. 

Grafting by approach, 372. 

Grafting clay, composition of, 377. 

Grafting fruit-trees, 371. 

Grafting, implements for, 377. 

Grafting trees, on, 402, 420. 

Grass lawns, grass and gravel walks, 
care of, 840, 848, 849, 857, 858, 876, 
942. 

Gray (Mr.), his mode of cultivating 
orange-trees, 1023. 

Grapes, retarding the maturation of, 
668. 

Green-house, situation of the, 981. 

Green-house, on the construction of the, 
994. 

Green-house and conservatory plants, 
an enumeration of the principal ge- 
nera of, with the soil each genus 
thrives im, &e., 1083. 

Green-house and conservatory climbers, 
Systematic Catalogue of, 1110. 

Green-house plants in pits and cold 
frames, 1008, 1029. 

Green-house plants, Systematic Cata- 
logue of, 1106. 
reen-house aquarium, on the make of, 
1000. 

Green-house, shifting and repotting 
plants of the, 1030. 

Grubs, method of destroying, 399. 
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Hardy and half-hardy annuals, trans- 
planting, 901. 

Half-hardy annuals, sowing, 850, 861, 
877. 

Hamburg parsley, saving, 69, 91, 112; 
thinning, 178. 

Hardy annuals, sowing, 850, 861, 876, 
892; planting, 893 ; Systematic Ca- 
talogue of, 976. 

Hardy climbers, Systematic Catalogue 
of, 961. 

Hardy deciduous fiowering shrubs, Sys- 
tematic Catalogue of, 957. 

Hardy evergreen-trees and shrubs, Sys- 
tematic Catalogue of, 951. 

Hardy shrubs which thrive under the 
drip and shade of trees, Systematic 
Catalogue of, 954; deciduous, 955 ; 
evergreen, 955; climbers, 955. 

Hardy shrubs by cuttings, propagating 
of, 842; layers, 843. 

Hardy shrubs for planting by the sides 
of rivers, ponds, &c., Systematic Ca- 
talogue of, 957. 

Hardy shrubs of rapid growth, Syste- 
matic Catalogue of, 956. 

Hardy trees and shrubs, pruning, 839, 
846. 

Hand-glass, description of a, 865. 

Hawkins (Mr.), his method of propa- 
gating orange-trees, 1022. 

Heading down or renewing old fruit- 
trees, 363, 368. 

Heath-house or heathery, construction 
of the, 996. 

Henderson (Mr.), his method of grafting 
the orange tribe, 1019. 

Herbaceous plants, planting, 851, 860, 
882, 929, 943. 

Herbaceous plants for forcing, potting 
of, 943; by cuttings, propagating of, 
895 ; by dividing their roots, 896. 

Herbs, to cultivate, 169, 187. 

Hoeing and earthing up potatoes, 162. 

Hogan’s (Mr.) method of growing mush- 
rooms, 232. 

Hogg (Mr.), his compaaton for carna- 
tions, 866. 

Hollow walls, description of, 19. 

Horizontal method of training, on the, 
339. 

Horizontal method of training with 
double stem, on the, 342. 

Horn, as manure, 47. 

Horse-radish, propagation of, 93, 113. 

Hot-beds for forwarding culinary pro- 
ductions, 698. 

Hot-houses, materials of which they 
should be formed, 518; on the form 
of roofs of, 525; on heating, 528; 
hot water, as applied to heating, 010; 
glazing and paint’ng, Sol. 
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Hot walls, description of, 20. 

Hyacinths, management of, 869, 878. 

a apr in beds, management of, 898, 
932; for forcing, 934; in the flower 
borders, 935. 


Ice-house, and its management, 261 ; 
to fill, 263. 

Ice in stacks, to keep, 264. 

Indian cress, sowing, 118, 122. 

Insects on fruit-trees and bushes, de- 
struction of, 390, 412, 424, 431, 434. 

Insects in the green-house, destruction 
of, 1048. 

Introduction to the Fruit Garden, 303 ; 
to the Forcing Garden, 515; to the 
Green-house and Conservatory, 979. 

Invention for sticking Knight’s marrow 
peas, 153. 

Iron espaliers, figure of, 321. 

Irregular fan method of training, on 
the, 341. 


Jerusalem artichokes, planting, 106. 
Jonquils, planting, 937. 


Kidney-beans, sowing, 113, 142, 169, 
186, 200. 

Knight (Mr.) on the flowering of early 
potatoes, 130; on the open fan me- 
thod of training fruit-trees, 344; on 
the preservation of fruits, 439; on 
the cultivation of early potatoes, 624; 
his method of forcing eucumbers, 
672; on melon-plants, 712. 


Late cauliflowers, to plant, 190. 
Latham’s (Mr.) method of training 
vines on the roofs of cottages, 344. 

Lawn, on the, 806. 

Laying down winter onions, 160. 

Leeks, sowing, 92, 113, 138; to trans- 
piant, 176, 199. 

Lettuce-seed, Hanoverian 
saving, 180. 

Lettuce, sowing, 77 ; care of the various 
sorts of, sown in autumn, 77; sow- 
ing and planting, 94, 122, 123, 139, 
178, 212, 235, 239 ; planting for 
winter use, 234; for frames, 236 ; 
general management of, 256. 

Liliums, planting, 938. 

Lime, as manure, 49. 

Liquorice, planting, 96. 

Lobelias, planting, 889. 

Love-apples, general management of, 


method of 
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M’Intosh (Mr.), deseription of his 
newly-invented orange-box, 1026 ;_ 
description of his verge-cutter, 848. 


156. 

M’Phail’s pits for forcing cucumbers and 
melons, description of, 599. 

Maddock (Mr.), his soil ‘for carnations, 
867. 

Management of newly-planted trees, 
409 ; of established apple, pear, plum, 


and cherry-trees, 409 ; of apricot and 


peach-trees, 411. 

Manures, variety and uses of, 42. 

Manure, cheap and efficacious method 
of obtaining, 51. 

Materials for the construction of drains, 
53. 

Materials of which hot-houses should be 
formed, 518. 

Marigold, sowing, 146. 

Marjoram, sowing and planting, 146. 

Medicinal plants, propagating, 147. 

Melons, Systematic Catalogue of, 498. 

Melon and cucumber ground, situation 
of the, 32. 

Metallic-houses, observations on, 523. 

Michaelmas cauliflowers, to manage, 
217. 

Mignionette for winter and spring use, 
sowing, 916. 

Mint, management of, 78; planting of, 
119, 146; forcing, 635. 

Mixed flower garden, construction of 
the, 825. 

Mouthly Operations of the Kitchen 
Garden, January, 63; February 83 ; 
March, 97; April, 125; May, 151; 
June, 173; July, 190; August, 207 ; 
September, 215 ; October, 238; No- 
vember, 252; December, 258. 

vt og! Operations in the Fruit Gar- 
den, January, 337; February, 355 ; 
March, 363; April, "384; May, 403; 
June, 409; July, 416; August, 426; 
September, 433 ; October, 437; No- 
vember, 441 ; December, 448. 

Monthly Operations i in the Foreing Gar- 
den, January, 555; February, 653 ; 
March, 684 ; April, 699; May, 751 ; 
June, 733 ; July, 746; August, 751 ; 
September, 764 ; October, 768; No- 
vember, 779; December, 786. 

Monthly Operations of the Flower Gar- 
den, January, 836; February, 846 ; 
March, 855; April, 873; May, 892; 
June, 901; July, 911; August, 919- 
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September, 924; October, 929; No © 


vember, 941 ; December, 946. 


| Monthly Operations of the green-house 
and Conservatory, January, 1001 ; 
Mareh, 1029; 


163; sowing, 120, 143, 178. 


| February, 1012; 
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Apt, 147; May, 1059 ; June, 1065 ; 
July, 1067; August, 1067; Septem- 


ber, 1069; October, 1072 ; November, 


1077; December, 1081. 

Moths, method of destroying, 393. 

Mulberry, Systematic Catalogue of, 
oll. 

Mushroom beds, directions for making, 
225; management of, 259; forcing, 
644, 698 ; spawning, 648. 

Mushrooms, management of, 75, 92, 
113; Botanical history of, 218; Cul- 
tivation of, 221 ; Bauman’s (Mr.) Me- 
thod of growing, 228; Wales’ (Mr.) 
Method, 229. 

Mustard and cress, forcing, 633. 


Nairn (Mr.), his Method of grafting the 
orange-tree, 1018. 

Narcissus, planting, 938. 

Nasturtiums, sowing, 118, 122, 139. 

Nectarines, pruning, 345, 360; Syste- 
matic Catalogue of, 481. 

Newly grafted and budded trees, care 
of, 402, 407. 

Newly plauted bushes, watering, 400. 

Newly planted trees, watering and pro- 
tecting, 378, 390; management of, 
409. 

Newly planted shrubs and ornamental 
trees, care of, 901. 

Newly planted fruit trees, heading down, 
368. 

New Zealand spinach, directions for 
cultivating, 178. 

Nichol (Mr.) on the management of 
orchard grounds, 446. 

Nonpareils (dessert), Systematic Cate- 
logue of, 453. 

Normandy cress, sowing, 122. 

Nursing pine plants, 570, 653, 684, 715. 

Nuts, Systematic Catalogue of, 512. 


Offsets, propagation of plants by, 1087. 

Oldacre’s (Mr.) mushroom house, de- 
scription of, 644. 

Old fruit trees, heading down or renew- 
ing, 363. 

Onions, sowing, 76, 114, 140, 198, 
preparing ground for the sowing of, 
89 ; winter crop of, 90; planting of, 
for seed, 116; transplanting, 140; 
general crop of, to clear, 160, 185; 
transplanted, to clear, 161; laying 
down, 210; lifting the crops of, 234. 

Open fan method of training, on the, 
713, 344. 

Orange-house, on the construction of 
the, 997. 

Oranges, management of, 1015, 

Orchard trees, planting, 357. 
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Ornamental trees aad shrubs, planting, 
836. 


Packing fruit for carriage, 430. 

Parsley, sowing, 68, 91, 111, 212. 

Parsneps, sowing 93, 111, 137; thin- 
ing, 179; to take up, 243. 

Peaches and nectarines, pruning, 345; 
gathering of, 433, 360. 

Peaches, Systematic Catalogue of, 476 ; 
forcing, 584, 657, 690, 701 ; in pots 
or boxes, forcing, 588 ; on hot-walls, 
management of, 703. 

Peach-trees, management of, 411. 

Peach-trees, nailing and anointing the 
branches of, 349. 

Pearmains (dessert) Systematic Cata- 
logue of, 453. 

Pears, Systematic Catalogue of, 467. 

Peas, sowing, 64, 83, 97, 125, 151, 173, 
190, 238, 252, 258; earthing and 
sticking, 98, 152; stopping, 154; 
forcing, 630. 

Pea glass-case, description of the, 65. 

Peg-grafting, 374. 

Perennial flower seeds, sowing, 851, 
863. 

Pickling cucumbers to plant out, 181. 

Pigeons’ dung, as manure, 46. 

Pines, Systematic Catalogue of, 502; 
culture of, 555. 

Pine-house, construction of the, 565. 

Pine plants, nursing, 570, 653, 684, 

715; fruiting, 574, 653, 689, 699, 
719; succession, 573, 653, 687, 699, 
718. 

Pinks, management of, 868 ; transplant- 
ing, 853. 

Pinks in beds, management of, 897; 
coming into flower, care of, 911, 925. 

Plants, training and supporting, 899. 

Planting beans, 66, 87, 97, 125, 151, 
173, 190, 245, 252, 258; garlic and 
rocambole, 68, 89; eschalots, 69,95 ; 
cabbage plants, 70; potato-onions, 
80, 114; potatoes 83, 102, 129; 
chives, 91,1135; liquourice, 96; arti- 
chokes, 103, 159; Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, 106; asparagus, 107; Cape 
broccoli, 127 ; mint, 119, 146; sage, 
146; thyme, 147; tansy, 147; sa- 
vory, 184; broccoli, 179, 199; leeks, 
176, 199; anemonies, ranunculuses, 
&e., 844, 868, 878, 936; bulbous 
irises, 937; bulbous roots, 924, 
930; the conservatory, 990; chry- 
santhemuimms, 886 ; dahlias, 882; edg- 
ings of box, 842; ever-green shrubs, 
873, 892, 911, 919, 927, 929, 941; 
and propagating fig-trees, 359 ; fruit- 
trees, 314, 355, 440; and pruning 
gooseberries and currants, 354, 359, 
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368; herbaceous plants, 851; jon- 
quils, 937; liliums, 938; lobelias, 
889 ; narcissuses, 938 ; orchard trees, 
357; onions for seed, 116; orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, 836; and 
pruning raspberries, 354, 359, 369 ; 
deciduous shrubs and trees, 846, 873, 
929, 941, 946; radishes for seed, 
164; small fruits, 446; strawberries, 
378, 400 ; tulips, 935; wall, espalier, 
and standard fruit-trees, 363. 

Plums, pruning and training,352; Sys- 
tematic Catalogue of, 485 

Polyanthuses, management of, 865, 
908 ; sowing seeds of, 852. 

Pot and medical herbs, sowing and plant- 
ing various kinds of, 120. 

Potatoes, planting, 83, 102; hoeing and 
earthing up, 162, 179; to take up 
and store for winter use, 241 ; forcing, 
622; for winter use, Dr. Noehden’s 
method of preserving, 637. 

Potato-onions, planting, 80, 114. 

Potting bulbs for forcing, 1078. 

Potting of herbaceous plants for forcing, 
943. 

Potting off seedling heaths, 1071. 

Preparing shrubs for forcing, 941. 

Preparation of ground for sowing onions, 

As . 

Preparations for planting fruit-trees, 
435. 

Preserving fruits from birds, 413. 

Preserving of small fruits, 440. 

Pricking out tender annuals, 860 ; half- 
hardy annuals, 877. 

Procuring fruit trees, 313. 

Productions of the culinary garden for 
the year, 267. 

Propagating carnations, 903; dahlias, 
885; ericas, 1049; evergreen shrubs, 
&e. 919; flower-garden plants, by 
cuttings, 902; green-house and con- 
servatory trees, 1010, 1027, 10365, 
1063 ; hardy shrubs, by cuttings, 842 ; 
layers, 843 ; herbaceous plants, 882, 
920, 924,929 ; herbaceous plants, by 
cuttings, 895, 920; by dividing their 
roots, 896; horse-radish, 93 ; medi- 
cinal plants, 147; various double 
flowers, 871; various kinds of green- 
house plants for planting out in the 
flower-borders, 869. 

Propagation of plants, Mr. Sweet’s re- 
marks on, 1035; by seeds, 1040, 
1049; by layers, 1041 ; by budding, 
grafting, and inarching, 1042: by 
cuttings, offsets, slips, germes, run- 
ners, suckers, &c., 1085. 

Proper arrangement and aspects of 
fruit-trees upon walls, and the dis- 
tance at which they should be planted, 
331. 


INDEX. 


Protecting the blossoms of fruit-tr 
384; tender shrubs and plants, 843. 

Pumpkins, to sow, 148; to plant out, 
166. 


Purslane, sowing; 119, 140. 


Queenings (dessert), Systematic C Cata- 
logue of, 455. 


Radishes, sowing of, 78, 96, 117, 167, 
181, 205, 212, 250; planting for seed, 
164; forcing, 651. 

Ranuneuluses, planting, 844, 868, 878, 

Raspberries, planting and pruning, 354, 
359, 369 ; summer pruning, 406, 414; 
Systematic Catalogue of, 510. 

Red beet, care of, 177. 

Reed walls, description of, 22. 

Relative constitution of stable manure, 


Remedies for the bleeding of vines, 661. 

Removal of the plants out of the green- 
house, 1059, 

Removing green-house plants into the 
house, 1070, 1072. 

Rennets (dessert), Systematic Cata- 
logue of, 454. 

Rhubarb, forcing, 636. 

Ring, shoulder, or crown grafting, 370. 

Roofs of hot-houses, on the form of, 
525. 

Root grafting, 373. 

Roses, pruning, 910. 

Rotation of crops, 59. 

Runners, propagation of plants by,1088. 

Russets (dessert), Systematic Catalogue 
of, 


Rustie seats, on the construction of, — 
SU9. sl 


Saddle grafting, 373. 

Sage, plantiug, 147. 

Salads to sow, 166, 205; forcing, 698. 

Salsafy, sowing, 101, 129, 159, 178; 
to lift and store, 250. 

Salt, as manure, 47. 

Saunder’s (Mr.) method of keeping ice, 
266. 

Savoys, sowing, 85, 101, 128, 159 ; plant- 
ing out, 177, 195. 

Savory, sowing and planting, 148. 

Saw-dust, as manure, 48. 

Scallop-budding, on, 519. 

Scarecrow for birds, figure of a, 126. 

Scorzonera, sowing, 161, 129, 159, 178, 
to lift and store, 250. 

Screen for the protection of fruit-trees 
description of, 388. 

Screw method of training, on the, 342, 


INDEX. 


Sea-kale, management of, 75; to cover 
up, 255; sowing and planting, 143, 
168; blanching, 144; forcing, 640. 

Season of planting fruit-trees, 312. 

Sea weeds, excellence of, as manure 45, 

Seedling asparagus, to dress, 249. 

Seedling heaths, potting off, 1070. 

Seedling perennial and biennial plants, 
transplanting of, 895, $22. 

Seed-potatoes, on choosing, 131. 

Seeds, gathering, 204. 

Select list of fruits, 513. 

Selecting trees for the fruit garden, and 
planting, 523. 

Setting out green-house plants, 1066. 

Shephard’s (Mr.) method of forcing 
vines, 578. 

Shield-budding, on, 418. 

Shifting and repotting green-house 
plants, 1030, 1067. 

Shoulder or chink grafting, 373. 

Shrubbery, on the, 805. 

Shrubs and ornamental trees, planting, 
855, 873. 

Shrubs for forcing, preparing, 941. 

Side grafting, 373. 

Situation and soils for fruit-trees, 309 ; 
for the private orchard, 318. 

Skirret, sowing, 101, 129, 159; to lift 
and store, 250. 

Slips, propagation of plants by, 1087. 

Slags, method of desrtoying, 149, 425. 

Small fruits, planting of, 440; cover- 
ing up, toretard, 432; preserving of, 
440. 


Small salading, sowing, 78, 121, 139, 
167, 181, 206, 213, 236, 250. 

Soils, nature and management of, 34. 

Soils for fruit-trees, 309. 

Soot, as a manure, 46. 

Spinach, sowing, 69, 92,111, 135, 162; 
to dress, 253; for winter and spring 
use, 207. 

Sowing, American Cress, 123,212; Ba- 
sil, 118; beet, 91, 112, 135; bien- 
nial flower-seeds, 851, 863, 895; 
black Spanish radish, 213, borage, 
146, borecole, 128, 127; broccoli, 
99, 127, 155; Brussels sprouts, 103, 
128, 158; cabbages, 84, 100, 128, 
179 ; capsicums, 120, 136, 167; carra- 
way and fennel, 146; cardoons, 165, 
182; carrots, 63, 88, 116, 137, 198, 
83, 97, 125, 151, 1733; cauliflowers, 
126, 154, 207; celeriac, 105 ; celery, 
88, 105, 162; chervil and coriander, 
118; coleworts, 203, 209; corn salad, 
123; dandelion, 123; endive, 168, 
gourds and pumpkins, 148; half- 
hardy annuals, 850, 861,877 ; hardy 
annuals, 850, 861, 867, S92; Indian 
cress or nasturtium, 118, 139; kid- 
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ney beans, 113, 142, 169, 186, 200 ; 
leeks, 92, 113, 138; lettuce, 77,121; 
love-apples, 120,143 ; marigold 146; 
marjoram, 146; mignionette, for 
spring and winter use, 916; Nor- 
mandy cress, 122; onions, 76, 114, 
140, 198 ; parsley, 68, 91, 111, 190, 
212; parsneps, 93, 111, 137; peas, 
64, 83, 97, 125, 181, 173, 190, 239, 
252, 258; perennial flower seeds, 
851, 863, 895; purslane, 119; ra- 
dishes, 78, 96, 117, 167, 181, 205, 
212, 250; salsafy, 10], 129, 159; 
savory, 148; savoys, 85, 101, 128, 
159; scorzonera, 101, 129, 159; 
sea-Kale, 143, 160; skirret, 101, 
129, 159; small salading, 78, 121, 
130, 167, 181, 206; spinach, 69, 
92, 111, 135, 162; tarragon, 148 5 
tender annuals, 849, 860, 876, 893 ; 
turnips, 103, 143, 167, 183, 203, 212; 
turnip-rooted radish, 205; water-cress, 
124; Welsh onions, 199; winter- 
cress, 124; winter spinach, 201. 

Spawn of mushrooms, procuration of, 
221. 

Spring dressing artichokes, 104, 138 ; 
asparagus, 107. 

Standard fruit-trees, pruning, 337; 
planting, 363. 

Steam, as applied in the heating of 
forcing-bouses, 530. 

Stellate fan method of training, on the, 
341, 

Sticking peas, 98, 158. 

Stopping peas, 164. 

Strawberries, planting, 378, 400, 432, 
435; watering, 407, 412; forcing, 
609, 682; Systematic Catalogue of, 
504. 

Strawberry beds of W. Atkinson, Esq., 
description of, 382. 

Succession pine plants, 573, 653, 687, 
699, 718. 

Succession pine pits, construction of, 
573 

Summer pruning currants, gooseberries, 
and raspberries, 406, 414. 

Sunk walls, description of, 22. 


Table of the different culinary vege- 
tables, with the time of sowing, plant- 
ing, &e., 30]. 

Table, showing the quantity of seed 
necessary to sow in any green space, 
298. 

Taking up bulbs past flowering, 898, 902. 

Tansy, planting, 147. 

Tarragon, planting, 148. 

Temperature of the green-house, 1001, 
1012, 1029, 1047, 1077, 
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Tender annual seeds, sowing, 849, 860, 
893; management of, 893, 902; 
pricking out, 860. 

Tender annual green-house plants, pro- 
pagation of, 1045, 1048; manage- 
ment of, 1059. 

Tender shrubs and plants, protecting, 
843, 946. 

Thinning the crops of winter lettuce, 94 ; 
of beets, 163. 

Thinning wall-fruits, 403 ; stone-fruits, 
409. 

Thyme, sowing and planting, 147. 

Training apples and pears on walls and 
espaliers, 338. 

Training with upright shoots, on, 343. 

Training and supporting plants, 899, 
909.* 

Transplanted onions, to clear, 161. 

Transplanting cabbages, 84;  cauli- 
flowers, 98; celery, 137; celeriac, 
138 ; onions, 140; annuals sown in 
autumn, 862, carnations and pinks, 
853; flowering shrubs, 927; hardy 
and half-hardy annuals, 901; seed- 
ling biennial and perennial plants, 
895, 922, 927. 

Trees proper for the arboratum, 810. 

Trees for the fruit-garden, selectiug of, 
323. 

Treliising, on, 553. 

Turnip fly, proposed remedies for, 31. 

‘Turnip-rooted radish, to sow, 205. 

Turnips,sowing, 103, 143, 167, 183, 202, 
212. 

Turnip seed, to save, 253. 

Tulips, management of, 879 ; planting, 
935. 


Urine, as manure, 48. 


Variety and uses of manures, 42. 

Vegetable marrow, to grow, 166. 

Ventilating of the green-house, 1005, 
1012, 1029, 1047, 1059, 1065, L069, 
1072, 1077. 

Ventilators, on, 549. 

Vertical mode of training with double 
stem, 343. 

Vines, care of 413, 421, 433; forcing, 
576, 659, 693, 705; remedies for the 
bleeding of, 661; Mr. French’s me- 
thod of forcing, 665; Systematic 
Catalogue of, 493. 


INDEX, 


Vines on the open walls, pruning and 
training, 441 ; disbudding, 401. 


Walls, on, 15. 

Wall and espalier trees, general care of, 
437. 

Wall, espalier, and standard fruit-trees, 
planting, 363 

Wall-fruits, thinning, 403; final thin- 
ning of, 442. 

Wall-trees, watering, 415, 424. 

Wall-trees, general care of, 405, 421, 
426. 

Walks, on, 13. 

Water, on, 28. 

Watering crops of culinary vegetables, 
187; newly planted trees, 390; 
newly planted bushes, 400 ; and pro- 
tecting newly planted trees, 378; wall- 
trees, 415, 424. 

Watering of the green-house, 1001, 
1012, 1029, 1047, 1059, 1069, 1072, 
1077. 

Water-cress, sowing, 124; general cul- 
tivation of, 181. 

Wavy fan method of training, on the, 
342, 

Welsh onions, to sow, 199. 

Whip or tongue-grafting, 371. 

bid and green beet, cultivation of, 
186. 

Williamson’s (the Rev. Mr.) method of 
spawning melon beds, 231. 

Wilson (Mr. John), his method of, 
catching winged insects, 394. 

Winter-cress, sowing, 124. 

Winter crop of onions, 90, 184, 191, 
256. 

Winter fruits, gathering and storing. 
437. 

Winter lettuce, thinning the crops of, $4. 

Winter onions, laying down, 160; to 
sow, 208. 

Winter salads, care of, 256. 

Winter spinach, to sow, 201; to thin, 
217, 248. ‘ 

Wooden walls, description of, 25. 


Young’s (Mr.) method of keeping ice, 
265. 


Young orchard trees, digging the ground 
among, 446. 

Young potatoes, Mr. Ashworth’s me- 
thod of procuring, 625. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


OF THE 


STOVE DEPARTMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue plant-stove is a department in horticulture, dedicated 
to the cultivation of such plants as are natives of tropical or 
warm climates, and which will not prosper in any of the 
other plant structures noticed in a former part of this work. 
The degree of temperature suitable for those plants which 
enter into this department is necessarily very high, varying 
from a minimum of 60, to 90 degrees or upwards, of Fahren- 
heit, as a maximum. . 

Stoves are much less numerous in the British gardens than 
other plant structures, and consequently the management of 
them is generally much less understood. The expense at- 
tending them is the most probable cause of their limited 
number, and certainly not any want of interest or splendour in 
the plants or their flowers. To this division, in fact, belongs 
most of the splendid flowering, eccentric, and curious plants, 
and indeed those which supply us with some of our most 
valuable spices, vegetable medicines, oils, gums, and dyes ; 
including many which we are only acquainted with as far as 
their history is connected with the arts or sciences, or by 
particularities related of them by travellers. A portion of them 
supply a numerous part of mankind with food who are yet in 
a state of natural simplicity, and many of them constitute a 
considerable part of the importations of this country, and 
thence become beneficial, not only as a lucrative reward to the 
speculator, but also as diffusing comfort and sustenance to a 
large portion of the community. Coffee, sugar, cocoa, sago, 
and chocolate, may be enumerated, amongst many others, as 
constituting a useful part of our daily food; and Jesuit’s-bark, 
cinnamon, ipecacuanha, balsam of capivi, cassia, and gum- 
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arabic, may be mentioned as valuable medicines; as also 
Quassia Amara, the bitter of porter, so much used in the 
making of that liquor. Connected with the useful arts, we 
may notice lance-wood, mahogany, log-wood, cotton-tree, and 
Indian-rubber ; and, as vegetable curiosities, may be noticed 
the air-plants, arborescent ferns, and that most extraordinary 
of all parasitics, Rafflesia Arnoldi, discovered in 1818, in a 
jingle in Sumatra, by Dr. Arnold, and jointly named after him 
and the late Sir Stamford Raffles; the following description 
of which is to be found in the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society :—‘‘ The plant consists of the flower only, having 
neither leaves, branches, nor roots; the flower is a yard 
across; the petals, which are subrotund, being twelve inches 
from the base to the apex, and it being about a foot from the 
insertion of the one petal to the opposite one; the petals are 
from a fourth to three-fourths of an inch thick, and the nee- 
tarium, it is supposed, would hold twelve pints. It appears 
to take its origin in some crack or hollow of the stem, and 
soon shows itself in the form of a round knob, which, when 
cut through, exhibits the infant flower, enveloped in numerous 
bracteal sheaths, which successively open and wither away as 
the flower enlarges.” 

Stoves may be considered as of two kinds: the humid or 
bark-stove, and the succulent or dry-stove. In the former are 
cultivated all plants that require a moist, and at the same time 
a high temperature, while in the latter are cultivated those 
which can live long without water in a high temperature; and 


these are for the most part succulent plants, as Cactus, fiw 
phorbia, Aloe, &e. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE BARK-STOVE. 


In the construction of a stove-house, calculated for the cul- 
tivation of tropical plants, much depends upon the taste and 
object of the owner. Some cultivators prefer small plants, 
and limited or select collections, whilst others affect large spe- 
cimens and extensive collections. In the former case, a stove 
may be constructed to answer every purpose of the owner, 
differing little from that of the pine-house in common use, but 
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of course loftier ; and as the plants in a stove are, or ought to be, 
at all times seen to the greatest advantage, they should stand on 
a bed in the middle of the house, having a passage sufficiently 
broad all round it. The accompanying plates represent the 
elevation and ground-plan of one of the plant-stoves at Clare- 
mont, the country-seat of H. R. H. Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Cobourg Saalfeld, in which are cultivated plants which do not 
attain a great size, or such as it is desirable to have in flower 
while in a young state. Such also are the stoves at Bury-Hill 
and Bayswater, in which tropical plants have long been suc- 
cessfully cultivated by their respective superintendents. In 
those cases where the fancy of the proprietor leads him to 
have large specimens of the more lofty growing kinds of plants, 
such as palms, Musas, &c., houses of more capacious dimen- 
sions are required; and on that head we may refer to the large 
palm-stove of Messrs. Loddige, or the still more magnificent 
tropical-house of Mrs. Beaumont, at Britton-Hall in York- 
shire. The interior of the former is one of the greatest treats 
the lover of plants can be indulged with in the vicinity of 
London, and reflects the greatest credit on the very spirited 
proprietors. The exterior, however, is deficient in taste and 

elegance. The latter is an immense dome, and possesses all 
' that degree of elegance for which such houses are supposed to 
be so eminently distinguished. The plants which enter into 
such houses, are so exceedingly rapid in their growth, and attain 
so enormous a bulk, that no house hitherto built in this country 
has been found sufficiently large for them, in which they can 
develope their true characters. Plant-stoves require the highest 
degree of temperature of all other horticultural erections, and 
consequently many opinions have been pronounced on the 
means of producing that temperature upon the best and most 
economical principle. Steam-pipes, in conjunction with flues, 
and sometimes by themselves, have been tried, and steam has 
been applied under the bed upon which the plants stand ; 
which, by passing through a stratum of coal-ashes, tan, or 
similar matter, heated the atmosphere of the house, while at 
the same time it rendered the bed upon which the plants either 
stood on, or were plunged in, sufficiently warm. Formerly, asa 
greater degree of bottom-heat was used in the cultivation of tro- 
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pical plants than is now used for the cultivation of pines, we then 
found the pots plunged into beds of fermenting tanners’ bark ; 
but latterly, however, this method is almost abandoned, and 
we find stove-plants now almost universally cultivated without 
much bottom-heat, at least with no more than they receive 
from the atmosphere of the house. A bed of prepared coal- 
ashes, rendered perfectly porous beneath, to admit of all su- 
perfluous water passing off, is now used, on which the plants 
are set; and it is only in particular cases that we now find 
them plunged in a bottom-heat. 

Upon this subject, Mr. Sweet, a botanical cultivator of the 
first eminence, offers the following remarks :—‘*Some hot 
dung or tan may be still kept in the pit to throw up a little 
warmth, on which should be put a good thickness of sand or 
gravel for the pots to stand on, and the plants will thrive much 
better than if plunged in tan: it is also coming nearer to 
nature, which should be always studied in the cultivation of 
plants, both in soil and situation. In tropical countries it is 
the sun that heats the earth in which the plants grow, not the 
earth that heats the air; and the heat must be kept up in the 
stoves accordingly. If the house be heated by steam, no tan 
is required. ‘The plants may be set on stages, or any way 
that is most convenient. Some of them may be planted out 
in the house, where they will grow in great perfection, and 
flower and ripen fruit; but if grown in large pots, they will 
answer quite as well.” 

In the construction of plant-stoves, it may be necessary to 
notice, that fewer openings for the admission of air are required 
than in any of the other plant-houses, for this reason, that the 
degree of heat, which must be always kept up within the 
enclosed atmosphere, is so much greater than that of the open 
air, that the difference of the specific gravity of the two fluids, 
when permitted to mingle by opening two or three sashes, 
produces a more active circulation, and sooner approaches to 
an equilibrium of temperature; and, however numerous the 
openings in the roof or sides of such houses may be, they can 
seldom be made use of without reducing the house to too low 
a temperature ; and as the plants are for the most part kept in 
pots, and many of them being of slow growth, they are not 
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so apt to etiolate, or become drawn up slender, as those in 
the green-house or conservatory. 

As there are many of the tropical plants in general cultiva- 
tion that are climbers, and amongst them some of exceedingly 
great beauty, it is necessary that they be accommodated with 
proper means of supporting themselves. The most usual 
means are training them up the rafters, and some houses are fur- 
nished with wire trellises, as is the case with the house we have 
adopted for our plate. ‘These trellises may be so arranged as 
to add considerably to the beauty of the house, when properly 
covered with plants, and so disposed as to form arches over 
the footpaths, and, occasionally, from one of the pillars which 
may support the roof of the house to another. However, too 
much scope should not be given to climbing-plants, however 
beautiful they may be, for, if carried to an extreme, it would 
occasion too much shade for the plants which occupy the middle 
of the house. The bed on which the plants are intended to 
stand, should be surrounded by a neat parapet wall, only a 
few inches higher than the surface on which the plants are to 
stand, serving to divide the bed from the walk or footpath, 
which should, as has been already observed, be made to sur- 
round the whole. Ifthe house be to be heated by smoke-flues, 
they should be placed between the footpath and the walls of 
the house, so that any scorching heat may be prevented, as 
much as possible, from coming in too close contact with the 
foliage ; a circumstance which often happens, and cannot be 
too securely guarded against. The house, of which our draw- 
ing is a representation, has two fires, which for its size are 
found sufficient. One of the flues enters at one end, and 
having passed along the front and ends, discharges its smoke 
in the back wall at the end farthest from the furnace. The 
other flue enters at the other end of the house, and makes 
three returns along the back wall, and discharges its smoke 
at the end farthest from its furnace. Spaces are left about a 
foot high between each flue, and they are all separated from 
the back wall by a vacuity of two inches, so as to present as 
much surface as possible for the escape of the heat. Upon the 
top of the third back flue, succulent plants are placed, and over 
the front one is placed a neat trellis, on which such plants are 
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placed that are not liable to be injured by the heated air. Often 
in winter, when the fires are kept up very strong, and powerful 
steaming resorted to, in order to counteract the effects of strong 
- fire-heat, these plants are removed for a considerable distance 
from the end where the heat enters, and are disposed of in 
other parts of the house. The front parapet is found a con- 
venient situation for placing small or handsome specimens while 
in flower, as they are there seen to greater advantage than 
when mixed in the general collection. In regard to plant- 
stoves heated by hot water, the pipes may either be placed 
exactly as the flues above described, as they occupy little space, 
or they may be placed under the footpaths, and covered with 
a neat ornamental grating of cast-iron. In placing hot water 
pipes under the foot-paths, accommodation can better be found 
for the reservoirs, than if placed above the floor-level. We 
have repeatedly expressed our opinion favorably to the hot- 
water system, and for the culture of stove-plants consider it of 
the utmost importance. In the cultivation of tropical plants, 
it does not often occur that they are planted out in the con- 
servatory manner, as the rapidity of their growth, and the 
great size to which many of them attain, render this mode of 
culture unnecessary. The larger growing species are much better 
cultivated in large pots or tubs, and in these, specimens may 
be grown to a height sufficient for any house which has been 
yet erected in this country. The climbing species may, how- 
ever, be planted out, as from their habits they can always be 
kept within due bounds by the pruning-knife, and seldom 
succeed well if not in very large pots, which may not be always 
conveniently disposed of in situations where they should stand. 
Although the majority of stove-plants are better cultivated in 
pots or tubs, than when planted out, it must be still acknow- 
ledged that the pots have not always the most agreeable ap- 
pearance. In order to remedy this defect, without plunging 
them in the bed, which we would not advise, unless in cases 
of the most robust growing kinds, whose roots can sustain no 
injury by this mode of treatment, we would suggest the idea 
of covering them with moss, which may be always kept fresh 
by occasionally renewing it; but even this is not often neces- 
sary, as the humidity which a well-managed bark or moist 
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stove attains by daily watering, will be suitable to several species 
of that class of plants. Almost all mosses fit for this purpose 
prefer a damp shady situation; and it is surprising to see how 
luxuriantly some of them, that are natives of the regions of 
almost perpetual snow, will flourish in a moist stove, where 
the temperature is seldom below 60 degrees. Towards the 
front, where the sun has most influence, various species of 
Cenomyce, particularly C. rangiferina, will retain its natural 
colour for along time, and form a beautiful contrast with the 
darker hues of those that are behind. Stove-plants require a 
great portion of water, and during winter much trouble and 
inconvenience will be occasioned, if provision be not made for 
having a supply of that indispensable element conveniently at 
hand; and as the water with which they are at all times to be 
supplied should be nearly equal to the minimum temperature 
of the house, a cistern should be so contrived as to have in 
it at all times an abundant supply. The most eligible situation 
for such a cistern, we presume, is over the furnace, in the 
shed behind, which should be supplied by a pipe from the 
reservoirs appended to the garden.  Cisterns for this pur- 
pose may be of lead or cast-iron, as being always supplied 
with water accordingly as it is drawn off for use, cannot be 
injured if they be made of either material. A pipe with a 
stop-cock should be introduced from the cistern into the house, 
so that the cultivator may be supplied with the greater 
convenience; and as the fires are seldom extinguished during 
cold weather, a sufficient supply of warm water can be always 
readily obtained. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE DRY-STOVE. 


In the construction of the dry stove, it is not essentially 
necessary that it be different from that which has been already 
described for the cultivation of moist-stove plants, further than 
that, instead of the bed on which the plants are placed in the 
latter, a stage be substituted in the former for their reception. 
The plants which form the great bulk of dry-stove collections 
are succulents, and many of them exceedingly slow in growth, 
some not attaining a greater height in a century than that of 
many moist-stove plants in the period of a month. Being 
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placed on stages, their characters are better exhibited to the 
spectator then if placed on a flat surface. It is not in cha- 
racter with the inhabitants of this structure to have creepers 
trained upon the rafters, for plants of so very opposite habits 
do not associate well together ; and besides having an inhar- 
monious effect, they produce another, which is injurious to 
their welfare. All tropical succulent plants are found natu- 
rally exposed to the full influence of the sun, and when im- 
‘ported into our northern latitudes, require all the sun-shine 
which we can admit to them, and this can never be fully 
admitted, if the foliage of creepers be allowed to intervene 
between them and the light. 

The great merits, generally considered, of dry-stove plants 
are their eccentricity of forms, although some of them, par- 
ticularly the Cactus genus, produce flowers, one of which, 
C. speciosissima, baffles the ingenuity of the most expert 
artist to imitate it, in respect to delicacy and richness of co- 
louring. Many others are splendid while in bloom, but, for 
the most part, are very fugacious, seldom lasting many hours 
in perfection. The C. Grandiflorus, of which the annexed 
figure is an excellent reduced representation, has long been an 
inmate of our stoves and attracted notoriety, in consequence of 
its flowering during the night, and hence its English name, 
Night-flower of Cerrus or Cactus. The flower of this curi- 
ous species begins to expand its bloom about eight o'clock in 
the evening, and is in perfection from ten to twelve, but, be- 
fore day-light next morning, is fled for ever. The finest 
collection of this division of plants in this country is in the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Kew, where a large house is dedi- 
cated for their reception, and the mode in which they are 
cultivated reflects great credit on Mr. Bigby, the curator, who, 
for many years, has paid more than ordinary attention to 
their cultivation. There are, however, many plants that are 
correctly dry-stove plants, which are not of the succulent 
sorts, consisting of climbing, bulbous, herbaceous, and woody 
plants. In order to cultivate a complete collection of these 
plants in the first degree of excellence, it is necessary to have 
a separate division for each section, but this is seldom ob- 
served in practice; the majority of cultivators being content 
with two general houses, one especially for bark-stove plants, 
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and the other for dry-stove plants; consequently, part of both 
divisions are not at all times properly treated, unless the culti- 
vator be at much trouble in altering the mode of culture of 
certain species to suit existing circumstances. Dry-stove 
plants generally require an intermediate temperature between 
the green-house and bark-stove, and a much drier atmosphere 
than either, particularly the latter: they require always a great 
degree of light, and should consequently be kept near to the 
glass. Those which are succulents, require very little water, 
particularly during winter, and in all cases more harm may be 
expected from a too free application of that element, than an 
almost entire want of it. 


STOVE AQUARIUM. 


The great bulk of cultivated aquatics are either hardy, and 
eapable of being cultivated in the open air, or they are so 
tender as to require the same temperature as stove or tropical 
plants. There are fewer examples of this kind of plant struc- 
tures in this country, than of the other descriptions of houses 
already noticed, not but that they are very interesting in their 
way, and many of the plants which might be cultivated in 
them are extremely curious, beautiful, and interesting. The 
genus Nymphea is exceedingly beautiful, and those of Euryale, 
Nelumbium, and many others, extremely curious, and that of 
Oryza and Papyrus highly interesting ; the former being the 
rice of commerce, and the latter the well-known papyrus of 
the ancients, the plant which furnished the materials on which 
the most ancient of all records were written, and to which we 
are indebted for our, knowledge of events coeval with the 
great Jewish legislator. As examples of Tropical Aquariums, 
we may refer to those in the, gardens of the Duke of Marl- 
borough at White Knights, in which were cultivated for a 
considerable time a rich collection of these plants, but which, 
from causes of a private nature, is now discontinued. One 
of these houses may be described as being a span-roofed house, 
having the sides and ends also of glass as low as the top of / 
the flues. Instead of the bed, or stage, in the other stoves, 
a large cistern is here substituted, having a walk round it. 

ahs 
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In this cistern are cultivated the proper plants, some rooting 
in muddy rich soil placed on purpose in the bottom; others 
floating on the surface, which, like the genus Lemna, may be 
said to have no settled place of abode. A flue goes round 
underneath the bottom of the cistern, in order to keep the 
water of a certain temperature; while another flue goes round 
the house, for the purpose of heating the atmosphere of it: 
the bottom of the cistern in question is of slate, supported on 
iron bearers, over which is a covering of lead. Wood might 
have been used, had no fear of danger from the heat of the 
flues been apprehended. In a house of this description, the 
tallest growing aquatic plants might be exceedingly well culti- 
vated; but for those of diminutive growth, and such as float 
only on the surface of the water, such as Nymphea, &c., a 
house much less lofty, or indeed a neat pit would answer 
much better, for experience proves, that such plants require 
all the light and sun that it is possible to give them, and 
which can never be so completely effected if they be placed 
too far from the glass. Mr. Loudon, in The Encyclopedia 
of Gardening, proposes the following improvements in re- 
gard to Tropical Aquariums :—‘‘ A more perfect plan would 
be (alluding to the house at White Knights) to have the 
cistern close to the front glass, and to have that glass rather 
flat, say an angle of 15 degrees; or two cisterns might be 
formed, one in the back part of the house for tall plants, and 
the other in front for floating foliage, with a broad path be- 
tween. But the most elegant plan would be,” continues that 
intelligent writer, ‘to have a circular house, glass on all sides, 
to have a cistern in the centre for river plants, and a surround- 
ing cistern for those which grow in stagnant water. To 
imitate the effect of the motion of water, in the central cis- 
. tern, the mould, or pots in which the plants grow, might be 
placed on a bottom apart from that of the cistern, and this 
bottom being on the end of an upright shaft might, by the aid 
of proper machinery, in a vault below, be kept in perpetual 
circular motion. Those plants, which grow naturally in rapid 
streams, might be planted or placed on the circumference of 
the bottom, and those requiring less agitation towards its 
centre. If reversed motion were required to imitate tides, 
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(where marine aquatics were cultivated,) nothing could be 
easier than by the sort of wheel used in the patent mangle to 
produce it to any extent; or, by another still more simple 
plan, known to every engineer, it might be changed seldomer, 
say only once or twice in twenty-four hours, If a rapid and 
tortuous motion were required, then let the bottom on which 
the plants are placed be furnished with small circular wheels 
placed on its margin, working on pivots, and furnished on their 
edges with teeth like a spur-wheel. Then let there be a cor- 
responding row of teeth fixed to the inside of the wall, or 
side of the cistern, into which they are to work like a wheel 
and pinion. 

‘* By this means, pots of plants, set on the small wheels, will 
have a compound motion; one round the centre of the small 
wheels, and another round that of the large bottom. It may 
be thought by some, that the machinery would be intricate 
and troublesome, but the power requisite is so very small, that 
it might easily be obtained by machinery on the principle of 
the wind-up jack, such as was used by Deacon in his venti- 
lating AZolians. This kind of machinery very seldom goes 
out of order, or requires repair, and no other attention would 
be necessary than being wound up twice in twenty-four hours, 
and oiled occasionally. The same vault that contained it 
might serve for the furnace or boiler,” if heated by steam. 


PROPAGATION OF TROPICAL PLANTS. 


Propagation is the first principle which should be acted 
upon in the formation of a collection of plants, and a strict 
attention to it annually is no less important after the collection 
is established, for the lives of plants are as uncertain as those 
of animals; and unless attention be paid to keeping up the 
stock by repeated propagation, many of the short-lived species 
will soon be lost. ‘To keep up a collection in the first degree 
of excellence, it is necessary that a certain number of each 
species be annually propagated, as many of them become un- 
sightly when old, and by increasing in size preclude the pos- 
sibility of keeping so many individually. Some tropical 
plants, however, do not flower until they attain a considerable 
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size and certain age; but this is not generally the case, the 
majority will flower finer, and look much better, when about 
two or three years old than when kept longer. Small plants 
are more conveniently kept than large ones, and, by having a 
young stock always in readiness, there is little chance of 
losing any of the species. 

Stove-plants, like most other plants, are propagated by a 
variety of methods, but are more often originated by seeds 
and cuttings than by any other. Few of them ripen their 
seeds in this country, but there is no difficulty in obtaining 
them from abroad, as the intercourse between this country and 
the East and West Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
islands in the South Seas, is so frequent. Many seeds intro- 
duced lose their vegetative principle from a variety of causes, 
and hence the frequent disappointments which occur to the 
cultivator. When seeds are not thoroughly ripened before they 
are gathered, or when they are packed up before properly 
dried, or when they are injured by the effects of moisture 
during the voyage, may be considered as some of the causes. 
To remedy these defects has occupied the attention of several 
eminent botanists; but the conclusions that they have hitherto 
drawn, do not appear to be completely satisfactory. Un- 
ripe seeds seldom germinate, because their parts are not yet 
prepared to form the chemical combinations on which germi- 
nation depends. Some seeds retain their vegetative properties 
for many years, while others even commence vegetating before 
they quit the very seed-vessel ; and, in the case of some fruits, 
it occurs even before the fruit is ripe, and while yet attached 
to the parent plant. Some others, if guarded from the effects 
of external air, will retain their living principle, from forty to 
probably one hundred years. Seeds of oats have been ascer- 
tained to have remained during the former period in a sound 
state, and have freely vegetated when the ground on which 
they were deposited was ploughed up. From the experiments 
of Ray and others, we learn that seeds will not vegetate if 
placed in a vacuum, but that the same seeds will grow when 
air is again admitted to them. 

The enterprising Baron Humboldt found that the process 
of vegetation was accelerated by steeping seeds in water im- 
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pregnated with oxymuriatic acid, and this has been tried in 
the Clapton Nursery, in regard to accelerating the vegetation 
of the seeds of Banksias, and other New Holland seeds, that 
do not vegetate freely. There are other gases which have a 
different effect, namely, nitrogen gas, carbonic acid gas, and 
hydrogen gas, which, according the experiments of Archard, 
prevent the germination of seeds, unless mixed with a cer- 
tain proportion of oxygen gas, which led him to conclude 
that the latter gas is necessary to the vegetation of seeds, and 
the only constituent part of the atmospheric air which is abso- 
lutely necessary for that process. 

No seed will germinate at or below the freezing point, 
although placed in their proper soil, and hence seeds do not 
spring during winter. Heat and moisture are the principal 
agents for producing this effect, and whenever these are sup- 
plied, as a consequence, atmospheric air accompanies them. 

As there is much difficulty in procuring seeds of some 
species from India in a state fit for vegetation, no time 
should be therefore lost in sowing them upon their arrival. 
The late Cushing, in regard to the season for sowing tro- 
pical seeds, observes, ‘‘ As the spring is undoubtedly the best 
time for sowing, a few weeks delay may, in some instances, 
be advisable. If received late in October or November, 
wait till January, or perhaps February, unless it evidently 
appears that they will not keep out of the earth so long a 
time in a vegetative state. Those which can be sown before 
August, have a good chance to acquire sufficient strength of 
growth to carry them through the winter-months, so adverse 
to the general efforts of young vegetable life.” On preparing 
the pots, mould, &c., and sowing the seeds, the same author 
continues :—‘‘ The pots being well drained, should be filled 
with the compost suitable to the species of plant of which the 
seed intended to be sown has been produced: let it be pressed 
down to about a third, or half an inch, below the rim, accord- 
ing to the size of the seeds; if they be small or light sorts, 
it will be necessary to press it pretty tight, and to add a little 
very fine sifted mould, on which to deposit the seeds, previously 
smoothing it.with a bit of thin flat wood, bent so as to lie on 
it level. Being thus prepared, let the seed be sown regularly 
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on the surface, and cover it from about an eighth to a quarter 
of an inch, according to the size of the seed, as before, with 
the same sort of fine mould. But, if the seeds be of the 
largest sorts, as, for instance, the nut or stone kind, no more 
is necessary than to press them into the earth with the finger, 
and to cover somewhat thicker than is recommended for the 
others. In either case, the covering should be pressed mode- 
rately on the seed with the hand, which is indeed a most 
necessary caution in sowing seeds of any description whatever. 
In order to insure the vegetation of hard or very tough shelled 
seeds, some have them soaked in water for a few days, say a 
week, or even ten days, for those which happen to be very 
dry, previously to sowing: a shallow pan, placed on the 
coolest part of the flue in the propagating-house, is the readiest 
and safest article to receive them for this purpose; they should 
be examined daily, and sown the moment any swelling or 
growth appears; this process, however, is fraught with danger 
to many of the lighter and smaller sorts. The sowing being 
finished, the pots must be set on a level spot, and gently, but 
thoroughly watered with a pot; the rose of which has been 
made particularly fine, for this and other such uses, and im- 
mediately plunged into a strong heat, without which, they will 
not be likely to vegetate: if a close dung hot-bed the better. 
A regular but moderate watering, steady heat, and occasional 
weeding, should any weeds appear, is all that they will now 
require till they be fit to be removed into separate pots; which 
may be done as soon as they have attained a few inches growth 
above their colyledons, or seed-leaves. ‘There are some fruits, 
such as Nelumbium, whose exterior coat is so very hard, that 
the embryo plants are not able to burst through, at least with 
us; to remedy which, the knife is not unfrequently used to 
pare them thin, even to making a hole in them, but not 
too near the eye or part where they sprout. If the business 
of seed sowing be performed in spring, or early in summer, 
the smaller sorts may be expected to vegetate in the course of 
five or six weeks at farthest; whereas the larger bony kinds will 
sometimes remain dormant in the earth for the space perhaps of 
twelve months; this must be attended to, else one might think 
them beyond the chance of growing, and perhaps throw them 
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away without examination. Whenever there is any doubt of 
their vegetating, let some of them be taken up, and opened 
with a knife; when they will at once discover whether they be 
sound or not; if sound, they must be still kept in a strong 
heat, and regularly watered as before ; for want of this simple 
precaution valuable seeds are often carelessly thrown on the 
rubbish-heap, when just bursting their shell or embryo; and 
not unfrequently, by that accidental check, are so materially 
injured as to prevent more than one half of them vegetating 
again, if they have been at all so fortunate as to be noticed 
and resowed.” 

Sweet, writing on the same subject, observes, ‘‘ When seeds 
are recelved from abroad, some of them should be sown im- 
mediately, whatever season it may be; for sometimes seeds 
will grow when first received, which will not if kept some 
months longer: but the general time of sowing should be 
early in spring, that the plants may get strong before winter. 
A gentle hot-bed is best for bringing up most of the tropical 
kinds, but some few will come up better on a shelf, or a flue 
of the hot-house. The sooner seedlings are potted off the 
better, as they do not miss their moving when potted off very 
young; but seedlings are not so hardy, nor so easily pre- 
served, as plants raised from cuttings, and seldom make so 
good plants; from cuttings they have stronger roots, and a 
greater number of them.” 


PROPAGATING TROPICAL PLANTS BY CUTTINGS. 


The propagation of tropical plants, by cuttings, is by far 
more generally adopted than rearing them from seeds. As we 
have already observed, seeds of such plants are not often per- 
fected in our stoves, but cuttings can always be had in plenty 
from plants that are properly treated, excepting from those 
which do not produce shoots fit for the purpose; but even 
most of those are capable of being increased by other means, 
which will be noticed in the sequel. The season best calcu- 
lated for commencing the operation of increasing by cuttings, 
depends more on the state of the plants intended to be ope- 
rated upon, than upon any particular day, week, or month. It 
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may generally, however, be considered a rule to begin early 
in the year, that the cuttings may be rooted, and fit to pot off by 
April or May, by which means they will be fully established 
in the pots to stand the hot suns of June, July, and August, 
during which three months they will make rapid progress, and 
will, by the end of October, be, if properly treated, handsome 
plants. 

In regard to the season of commencing propagating tro- 
pical plants, by our own practice it is to begin in February, 
and even in some cases in January, and finish by the end of 
March; and for this purpose we use a close pit, and often a 
garden or cucumber frame, wherein a brisk heat is constantly 
and uniformly kept up from the time the cutting-pots are 
plunged in it till the whole have rooted, and are fit to pot off. 
After which they are removed to a nursing-pit, and kept grow- 
ing by being kept moist, and never below 70 degrees of heat, 
if possible. | 

The Author of the Botanical Cultivator gives the following 
as his practice, which has been very extensive as a commer- 
cial grower:— For the propagating of stove-plants a small 
house should be appropriated; a north-eastern aspect is 
preferable to any other, so as to have the morning sun, and 
none afterwards: they then want no artificial shading; for the 
less sun cuttings have before they are rooted, and the more 
light, the better. A pit might be made in the house, and one 
part of it filled with fresh tan, another part with rotten tan, 
and a third part with mould. In the fresh tan might be 
plunged, under hand-glasses or bell-glasses, any cuttings of 
plants requiring heat: in the rotten tan, under bell-glasses, 
any kinds not requiring heat; and in the mould, under hand- 
glasses, large cuttings of green-house plants,” as we have 
already noticed, ‘‘ which require no heat. Cuttings, parti- 
cularly of hard woody plants, root best in fine sand, and are 
safer to pot off after being rooted, as the sand shakes clean 
from their roots without injuring them. When planted in 
mould, the roots are apt to break off in parting them: but 
some of the herbaceous or soft-wooded kinds will not root 
well in sand, and must therefore be planted in mould. Cut- 
tings must be put in when the wood is fit Some kinds root 
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freely in either young or ripened wood; other kinds will only 
strike in very young wood, and others only in ripened wood. 
From Christmas till April may be considered as good a time 
as any to put in most kinds of cuttings, as they root more freely, 
before the weather gets too warm; but some kind or other 
require to be put in every week throughout the year. No 
leaves should be taken off or shortened, except on the part 
that is buried in the ground, when the closer to the stem 
they are taken off the better. ‘The more leaves a cutting has 
on it, the sooner it will root, though most propagators trim 
up their cuttings like a parcel of naked sticks, which is the 
very cause of their not succeeding. The shallower cuttings 
are put in the pots, they better they root, if they be but well 
fastened: if planted deep they are more likely to rot, or damp 
off; the sand or mould in which they are planted must be 
kept moist, but not too wet, and the glasses must be wiped 
occasionally; for too much moisture on them will make the 
cuttings turn mouldy, and rot off, even after they are rooted. 
When the young plants are rooted, the sooner they are potted 
off the better, in as small pots as they can be safely got into ; 
for if too long in the cutting-pots, the sand is apt to injure 
their roots. When they are first potted off, they should be 
kept under a close glass for a few days, or in a frame on a 
gentle hot-bed, and shaded from the sun with a mat till they 
have taken fresh root: then harden them to the air by degrees. 
When the young plants are drawn up too slender, their tops 
should be pinched off, which will make them grow bushy. It 
is always best to top plants while young, if wanted to grow 
neat; if let run up high, the knife must be used, which causes 
a wound that sometimes is unsightly. No leaves should be 
taken off any plants except decayed ones, for it weakens them 
very much. Taking off a large leaf from a young plant will 
generally kill it; a circumstance that few cultivators are ac- 
quainted with.” 

Cushing, who was long a propagator in the Hammersmith 
nursery, has left us the following directions, which, although 
something lengthened, yet as it is different from our own prac- 
tice, and also from that of the author last quoted, we will avail 
ourselves of the following extracts from his Exotic Gardener : 

*D 
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‘* The cuttings may be made almost every season of the year, 
yet the months of April, May, and June, are certainly the 
most proper, as the plants are at that season plentifully sup- 
plied with young wood, which, in most species, produce roots, 
when made into cuttings, much sooner than the old wood will 
if used in the same manner.” After detailing the manner in 
which the pots should be prepared for the reception of the 
cuttings, which is not different from what we have already no- 
ticed in treating of green-house plants, he proceeds: “ On 
the purity and clearness of the loam depends, in a great mea- 
sure, the success of many of the tenderer kinds of cuttings, 
particularly those that are obliged to be kept in a moist heat, 
as it is, when contaminated with other composts, very liable 
in these situations to cause damp and rottenness by the par- 
ticles of putrifying matter generally contained in mixed earths, 
and the properties of which are put in motion by the applica- 
tion of heat. As an exception to this rule, may be adduced 
sand, which is of great utility to mix with loam, should it 
happen to be rather stiff, for the nature of the cuttings; but 
then the sand proper for this use is of so pure a nature in 
itself, that it is evident it cannot have the effect noticed 
above in regard to mixed soils.” In regard to the choice of 
cuttings, the following observations are also in some degree 
different from that which we have already noticed. In select- 
ing cuttings, the same author observes, ‘‘ preference should be 
given to the firmest wood, of the same year’s growth; and of 
these, only such whose leaves have attained their full size and 
proper colour, which are generally to be selected from the 
lateral shoots, as the upright leading shoots are mostly too 
luxuriant to make good cuttings. The cuttings of many plants, 
if taken from the lateral shoots, never become proper erect 
stems, but are inclined at all times to form an irregular, bushy, 
weak head: this is but of small importance to those collectors 
who cultivate plants merely for the flower, as such heads gene- 
rally produce them sooner than luxuriant leaders. The lovers 
of handsome erect plants, however, choose their cuttings from 
the upright shoots early in the season, before they acquire that 
juxuriance of growth so unfit for the purposes of propagation. 
The tops of the shoots are to be preferred, unless they happen 
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to flag before used. To prepare them for insertion, most of 
the leaves must be trimmed off close to the stem, leaving only 
a few at the top, to allow a free respiration of air, so neces- 
sary to the life of the plant. This is a most essential article 
in the art of making cuttings, particularly those of evergreens ; 
for if they be deprived entirely of their leaves, or that they 
otherwise flag, or occasionally fall off soon after they are put 
in, there will be little or no chance of their growing. ‘The 
reason is obvious, because the inherent sap of the cutting being 
deprived of these organs of respiration that keep it in motion, 
and the cutting having no roots, by the efforts of which to pro- 
duce new leaves, the sap consequently becomes stagnated in 
the pores of the wood; which, like the stagnation of the blood 
in animals, will, in all likelihood, prove mortal, by occasioning 
an immediate mortification.” In preparing the cuttings, and 
inserting them, he observes: “‘ In shortening each cutting to 
the most convenient length, care must be taken to do it with 
a clean cut, in a transverse direction, at a joint, and by no 
means should they be left exposed, or to lie any considerable time 
before planting. In planting, a small dibble, or other conve- 
nient instrument, should be used to press the loam sufficiently 
tight to the base of the cutting, as that is the principal part to 
be made fast. As soon as the whole are inserted, and the 
surface of the mould made level, and a Jittle firm, give them 
a gentle watering to settle them; they should be left to soak 
about a quarter of an hour, and then covered with a bell-glass, 
which should be pressed pretty tight, so as perfectly to exclude 
the outward air. The atmospheric air being prevented by the 
glass from exhaling any of the juices of the plant, all its powers 
are forced downwards to produce roots, and these will soon 
prove their existence by producing young leaves and branches. 
If there be several cuttings of the same sort, they may be all 
put in one pot, unless they happen to be very large or curious 
sorts; but, in general, each species should be kept in a separate 
one, on account of the difference of time that some of them 
require to strike roots, and also that any scarce or valuable 
kind should be put only one in a small pot, as they are then 
not liable to be injured so much by damp, neither do they 
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require to go through the precarious operation of separate 
potting so soon after being struck. Should it be requisite to 
have a considerable number of cuttings made at the same time, 
it would be proper to have a one-light frame with close sashes, 
placed on a moderate hot-bed ready to receive them. It should 
be covered with saw-dust or clean tan, about a foot deep, in 
which to plunge the pots; but if there be only a few done, 
they may be plunged in any frame, amongst other things, pro- 
vided there be a moderate heat.” Many stove-plants strike so 
readily, that some cultivators put up a small hot-bed on pur- 
pose, which may be of the size of one or more lights, according 
to the number intended to be propagated; when this bed has 
come to a proper temperature, it is earthed over to the depth 
of a foot or fourteen inches, with the mould most congenial to 
the majority of the plants to be propagated. In this mould 
the cuttings are inserted pretty close together, and there they 
remain until rooted, when they are taken up and potted off in 
the usual manner. The principal feature of this method is, 
that the bed resembles what we may call one large pot, into 
which the cuttings are placed, the frame and lights being per- 
fectly tight, act, as it were, in the place of a corresponding 
large bell or hand-glass; very little air is consequently given 
while the cuttings remain without root, but as these are formed, 
air is admitted gradually to them. All the while damp must 
be carefully guarded against, and all appearance of it removed 
when it occurs. 

Dry-stove plants are propagated in the same manner, with 
the exception of such as are succulent. In regard to them, 
the cuttings or pieces of the branches should always have their 
top left uninjured, and none of the leaves removed where they 
exist, excepting such as would be inserted under the mould: 
such only should be removed, and that carefully, so as not to 
lacerate or wound the stem of the cutting. When the cut- 
ting is removed from the parent-plant, it should be laid by to 
dry for some days, more or less, according to its succulency ; 
for if planted immediately after being separated from the plant, 
they would be apt to rot or damp off. Some species of these 
plants may, however, be planted as soon as taken off, but by 
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far the greater part will require this precaution, and may in 
some cases remain unplanted for a week or more. ‘Those of 
this division of plants that make no side-shoots, like many of 
the Aloes, and some other genera, generally send up suckers 
from the roots, these should be taken off carefully, and when 
dried a day or two, planted at once into pots corresponding 
to them in size, &c.; others send out offsets from their trunk 
or branches, which should be gently rubbed off, and treated 
like suckers; some of them are, however, so short, as to admit 
of no part being inserted in the ground; but such is the fa- 
cility with which most of such plants reproduce themselves, 
that if they be only laid on the surface of the mould, and 
slightly fastened down, so as to prevent them falling off, they 
will emit roots, and soon fix themselves in the mould. 

In regard to the management of tropical cuttings, while 
forming their roots, much attention is required. A _ steady 
brisk heat must be kept up, and attention paid to shading, 
watering, &c. On this part of their culture, Cushing makes 
the following observation :—‘‘ They will now require the most 
particular attention as to watering and shading. ‘The water 
must be given twice or thrice, very moderately, until the earth 
becomes sufficiently moist, which, if once so, will retain the 
moisture for a length of time by being covered with the glass; 
but the shading is the principal care, whenever the sun’s rays 
fall on the glasses, as nothing will create rottenness sooner 
than letting the leaves flag, and lie upon each other, which 
will be the positive consequence of a want of shade. The 
most advisable method to obtain this end, is to have a few 
large sheets of strong paper to lay over the glasses within a 
frame, which, at the same time it shades the cuttings, does not 
prevent the sun’s rays from entering the frame, and clearing off 
any damp that may be accumulated therein, whereas, if mats 
be laid on the outside of the frame-light, it is evident they will 
tend to have the direct contrary effect. However, in the course 
of a week or a fortnight they will be able to withstand a little 
of the rays of the morning and evening sun,” and should after- 
wards be gradually accustomed to it until they can stand it 
with safety. 
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GENERAL CULTURE OF TROPICAL PLANTS, 


Having so far enlarged on the propagation of tropical plants, 
we will now offer a few observations on their general culture. 

As the majority of tropical plants are of rapid growth natur- 
ally, and rendered still more so by the close and high temper- 
ature in which it is necessary always to confine them, in a state 
of cultivation, it naturally follows that some are short lived, 
and many more are drawn up in the course of two or three 
years, so as to become naked at their bottom, and often very 
unsightly. Repeated propagation is the principal object to be 
had in view, so that as the older plants become either sickly, 
ill grown, or too large for the space allotted to them, they may 
be dispensed with, and their places supplied from the young 
stock. There i is, however, this objection to that rule, that if 
the object of the cultivator be to have large and magnificent 
specimens, care must be paid to cultivate fewer in number, so 
as to afford sufficient room for them to extend themselves on all 
sides; and if sufficient room be allowed them in the pots or 
tubs, and abundantly supplied with water, and sufficient tem- 
perature kept up, most stove plants will attain a large size in a 
short period. Large specimens of these plants should be 
allowed a house for themselves, and a smaller house should be 
allotted for those of smaller growth. 


WINTER TREAMENT OF STOVE PLANTS IN GENERAL. 
TEMPERATURE. 


All plants are naturally subject, in a certain extent, to the 
vicissitudes of winter, spring, and summer, it follows, therefore, 
that, ina state of cultivation, something analagous should be 
followed by the cultivator in imitation of those changes. To 
keep tropical plants at a high temperature during winter, when 
there is little sun-shine, is to excite their growing principle at 
a period when they should rather be at rest; and where such a 
practice is followed, the plants become drawn up weak and 
leafless, in consequence of the perpetual, or we may say, in this 
instance, unnatural, stimulus to excitement, which the applica- 
tion of heat produces. It appears from practice and observa- 
tion, that the temperature of the plant stove should be kept as 
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near to from 60 to 65 degrees as possible, during the dark days 
of winter, for all that is then required is to prevent the plants 
from being checked or chilled by cold during that season, so 
that, as spring naturally comes on, a farther, but gradual 
stimulus may be given them by additional heat, and most par- 
ticularly during the day. 


WATERING, 


Water must not be entirely withheld, particularly from some 
species, but a much less quantity of it is necessary than when 
the plants are in a growing state, and able to decompose a 
greater portion of that element. Some species require none for 
several weeks together, and such may be ascertained by their 
habits of growth, and are of the herbaceous and bulbous sorts. 
As these naturally ripen their foliage in autumn (or at whatever 
other season), and appear to die down to the ground, they 
should be observed, and collected as near together as circum- 
stances will admit of, and a suspension of watering should then 
gradually take place, and be continued in, till they begin to show 
signs of vegetation in spring, when they should be again sup- 
plied as usual. Some species which require very little water 
during winter, do not lose their leaves, nor die down to the sur- 
face of the pots; but it is only observation on the part of the 
cultivator, that can direct him in these instances when to water, 
and when to withhold it. It is (as we have repeatedly ob- 
served) one of those cases in horticulture for which rules may 
be laid down, but not wholly without exceptions, and must en- 
tirely rest on the judgment of the cultivator. Steaming the 
stove during winter is a material feature in the best manage- 
ment of such plants, and should be scrupulously attended to, 
both to soften the atmosphere of the house, as well as to pre- 
vent the increase of insects, particularly the red spider, which 
is sure to make its unwelcome appearance in a high and dry 
atmosphere. The most eligible time for steaming the house is 
in the evening, when the flues are hottest, and it is performed 
by pouring water on them, which generates steam readily. In 
time of very severe frost, this operation may be performed 
during the day, or dispensed with for a few days altogether. 
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‘he quantity of water required to produce a sufficiency of 
steam, depends on a variety of local circumstances, such as the 
size of the house, the way in which the water is put on the 
flues, &c. But it may be safely asserted, that more than 1s 
necessary is often used when it is poured on them by random, 
or done in too hurried a manner. In steaming all sorts of 
hot-houses, as well as in their whole management, it can only 
be expected to be well done when the operator feels an interest 
or pleasure in doing it. A few minutes more spent in applying 
it regularly and leisurely over the whole surface of the flues, 
will do much more good than sluicing a hogshead of water 
over the house in a careless manner. 


VENTILATION. 


During the winter months very little ventilation is required 
in these structures, for, unless the house be unusually well 
glazed, and in complete repair, a sufficiency of fresh air will 
find its way into it between the laps of the glass, and other 
openings. Indeed, greater care should be had to the exclusion 
of cold air during winter, than to its admission. The plants 
are, for the most part, (as observed above,) in an inactive state; 
and, therefore, not in want of those gasses which compose cer- 
tain parts of atmospherical air, and which are found so neces- 
sary for them when in a growing state. 


INSECTS. 


The destruction and prevention of insects should be always 
before the eyes of the cultivator, who is ambitious of healthy 
_ and fine plants ; during winter there are some species of them 
that make their appearance, or are probably permanently on 
the plants. Carefully examining plant by plant, and leaf by 
leaf, is the only sure and effectual method of getting rid of 
them; it is often objected that such a method is tedious, but 
let it be recollected that if so, it is sure, and time can better be 
spared during bad weather for this purpose, at this season, 
than at any other. Many boasted remedies have been puffed up 
for the total suppression and prevention of them, but when re- 
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duced to practice have been found of little avail. If any thing 
can be applied in a general way for this purpose, it appears to 
be one of those gasses, which are destructive to animal life, 
while, at the same time, it is not injurious to that of vege- 
tables. 

Insects are probably, in all cases, the effects of bad manage- 
ment, and the effects of disease more than the cause of it. 
When plants are well cultivated, and kept in a growing state, 
few insects appear to molest them; but whenever they become 
sickly, insects are sure to follow. 


SUMMER TREATMENT OF TROPICAL PLANTS.— 
TEMPERATURE. 


Fire-heat cannot safely be dispensed with in most seasons 
before the end of May, and shouid be regulated according to 
the coldness or warmth of the weather. The temperature, 
however, should begin to increase above that specified for 
the winter season about the beginning of February, and should 
be progressively increased as the plants begin to shoot out, 
and as the sun gets higher in our horizon, from 60° to 65°, 
it should be gradually increased to 70°, 75°, and by the end 
of March, or the beginning of April, may stand by sun-heat 
at 80°, and by fire-heat at or about 75 degrees, at the time of 
doing up the fires for the last time at night. This additional! 
heat is necessary to be kept very steadily, for nothing is so 
injurious to plants as sudden transitions from a high tem- - 
perature to a cold one, or the reverse. It is also necessary, 
at the above periods, to increase the temperature as the plants 
are then beginning to grow, and should be supplied with 
every stimulus abundantly to enable them to make proper 
shoots, for without the shoots are freely grown, they cannot 
be expected to produce flower-buds nor handsome plants. It 
is at the setting out of the season that this is to be effected, 
and not afterwards. Not but that many plants will shoot out 
a second time after being checked in their growth by want of 
heat or other causes; but let it be remembered that, with by 
far the greater part of valuable plants, such wood is seldom 
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sufficiently ripened in autumn to produce flowers the succeed- 
ing season, or to produce them in the same season in per- 
fection. 


WATERING. 


As the plants begin to grow, and the season advances, water 
must be supplied more liberally than hitherto, and if the 
plants be vigorous, and the pots have been properly drained 
previously to the plants being put in, then we may almost say 
that, with regard to the majority of the tropical plants in the 
moist stove, that they cannot scarcely have too much water 
supplied them. There are exceptions, and the chief of those 
are, sickly plants, succulent plants, such as have not began 
to vegetate, and such as are naturally impatient of much mois- 
ture, As the days begin to grow mild, and the sun to have 
some influence, syringing the plants over head should not be 
neglected, both to refresh and clean the foliage, and also to 
create a moist soft atmosphere within the house. At first, 
this mode of watering should be moderately done with a fine 
cap on the syringe, so as to resemble dew more than rain, and 
should be performed in the mornings before the sun is full 
upon them; but, as the season advances, it should be given 
in a much greater quantity, and with a moderately coarse cap, 
so that the foliage may be thoroughly washed, and cleared of 
dust and insects dislodged from under the leaves, young wood, 
and other hiding places. ‘Towards the end of April, the 
operation may be performed in the afternoon before the sun is 
fully off the house, and by the end of June, in the evening 
about six o’clock. This method of watering is not intended 
to be sufficient for the plants; for watering at the roots must 
also be attended to, as the plants may appear to require it, but 
not oftener. The water used at all times, in the early part of 
the season, should have stood some time within the house to 
equalize its temperature, or be rendered fit by the addition of 
water heated for the purpose. By the month of June the 
water from the cistern in the back-sheds, or under any other 
cover (except under ground), will be sufficiently warm. In 
watering over head, whether with the syringe, or otherwise, 
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during the heat of summer, and late in the spring, when the 
sun is then powerful, particular care should be taken that the 
operation be performed before or after the sun acts too power- 
fully on the house; for if done when it shines in full strength 
on the glass, the foliage would be liable to sustain serious 
injury. For the particles of water thrown on the plants form 
themselves into little spherules on the leaves, the surface of 
which spherules collect the rays of heat in a considerable 
degree, more or less, according to their convexity, and the 
consequence is, that the leaves will be burned into holes 
wherever the focus is formed. 


VENTILATION, 


As the season advances, ventilation must be increased; but 
before the beginning of June, it is seldom necessary that it 
be indulged in to any great amount, a few inches of the lights 
being opened during the middle of the warmest days in March 
and April will be sufficient. But care must be taken that the 
house be shut up vefore the sun goes off it, as by that means 
the temperature uf the house would fall too low before the 
usual time of lighting the fires, and, consequently, the plants 
would either become chilled, or else the fires will have to be 
lighted sooner, in order to keep it up, and thus occasion a 
waste of fuel that might be much better saved; for as sun- 
heat is much better than fire-heat, the less of the latter that 
is used, and the more of the former that can be retained, the 
better. By the middle of June, a change of air may be more 
freely admitted, and during July, and part of August, more 
bountifully indulged in. By the beginning of September it 
should be reduced, and so gradually to the end of autumn. 


INSECTS. 


During the spring months, insects will be rapidly increasing 
in numbers, and at that period are most injurious to plants, by 
attacking the young shoots and leaves. The process of pick- 
ing them off should be attended to on all proper occasions, 
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and if persevered in, will keep them under. ‘The red-spider 
is easily subdued by brushing the fiues over, when heated, 
with a mixture of flour of sulphur and water; but if the 
engine or garden-syringe has been sufficiently used, there will 
be little fear of its making its appearance. The aphides, or 
green fly, as well as the thrips, are destroyed by the well- 
known remedy of tobacco-fumigation, which should be had 
recourse to whenever it makes its appearance. 


SHIFTING TROPICAL PLANTS. 


Cultivators, for the most part, begin a general shifting or 
re-potting of their stove-plants about the middle or end of 
April. However convenient the practice of a general shifting 
may be, still it is subject to many objections. All plants do 
not require to be annually shifted, but are found to flower 
better when that operation is less frequently adopted. All 
plants, even in the same house, do not begin to vegetate at the 
same season; and, as the time when they begin to grow ap- 
pears the most natural to supply them with fresh food, it 
therefore follows that they should be shifted only as they 
attain that state. However, having made these observations, 
we may detail the process for brevity’s sake under this general 
head, and, according to our usual method, give the essence of 
the practice of others, as well as that of ‘our own. On this 
subject, Cushing observes, ‘ Being fully prepared, let a part 
of them be taken to the potting-shed together, that they may 
be no longer than necessary out of the stove: and, while these 
are shifting, the operation of turning the tan-beds should be 
proceeded with ;” but there are few modern cultivators who 
now use tan, as we have already noticed. After detailing this 
process, which differs nothing in principle from what we have 
explained in the pine-stoves, (see Forcing Garden,) he pro- 
ceeds, “In shifting the plant, the greatest nicety should be 
used not to injure the roots: because, if the roots, from a 
multiplicity of wounds, (which are more frequently lacerated 
than cleanly cut,) once become cankered, or contaminated in 
any manner, the branches must also be expected to suffer and 
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decay.” In preparing the roots of the plants, previously to 
their being repotted, he justly reprobates an old and erroneous 
practice, long pertinaciously adhered to by cultivators of the 
old school, that is, ‘‘ that of paring off the best part of the 
roots with a knife, that is the tips or ends of the fibres, which 
are undoubtedly the active agents in collecting the food for the 
stem, &c. ‘Then, without ever loosening the remaining part 
of the ball, set in the new pot with a little fresh earth thrown 
loosely about it: as a matter of course they think it must be 
completely drenched or flooded from the water-pot; and 
lastly, to crown the whole, perhaps immediately set it in a 
pan of water, when, if they only took time to consider the 
mutilated state to which they have reduced the roots, it is 
impossible they could ever conceive them to be in a state fit 
to undergo su¢h treatment with any kind of advantage. But it 
is the misfortune of many, who will not for a moment hesitate 
to undertake the care of tender and curious plants, as a matter 
easily understood, yet will not take the trouble of judging for 
themselves to follow the old tract of cutting and watering, the 
same, as they may have before seen practised on the hardiest 
geraniums or myrtles. Though the method may not seem to 
hurt some few kinds of strong freely growing plants, yet it 
never can be allowed as a proper mode of treatment for all 
plants indiscriminately, because they may happen to have a 
good portion of roots: indeed more plants have been destroyed 
by this practice than by any other particular part of the sys- 
tem of management which some so blindly follow. There are 
instances, however, wherein a knife is necessary to the roots, 
as well as the branches, viz. when they become broken, or 
otherwise contaminated, and also to such as are propagated 
by cuttings of the roots, as some species of Geranium may be, 
some Mimose also, and indeed any that are observed to pro- 
duce suckers; in all such cases they should be taken off with 
precision, and a sufliciency left to support the parent, if con- 
sidered worth preserving. In turning the plant carefully out 
of the pot, observe if the roots have perforated it in any part, 
so as to render it impossible to part them without breaking 
the one, or lacerating the other, in which case prefer the for- 
mer as the slightest damage: however, when the ball of roots 
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is divested of its pot, let the broken tiles, or whatever sub- — 
stance be used in draining, be carefully picked out without 
tearing off the roots which may have grown amongst them; 
also any caked or mossy substance on the surface, which will 
come easily off with the fingers. Then proceed to loosen the 
earth, and matted roots by gently patting them on the side of 
the ball with the hand, or otherwise, so as to open the pores 
of the earth without cracking the roots: shake off any, loose 
earth, and, having a proper sized pot ready prepared, put in 
a quantity of the fresh mould sufficient to raise the crown of 
the roots to about half an inch below the rim of the pot, on 
which set the plant, and add more earth, lightly shaking it 
in among the fibres: let the whole be pressed moderately 
tight, but not so as to render it hard in the least degree, nor 
by any means using a stick for this purpose, (another never- 
failing attendant on the former practice,) by which the roots 
are extremely liable to be torn or bruised; add mould sufhi- 
cient to raise the surface level with the rim of the pot, as it 
will settle to a proper depth with watering, and smooth the 
whole off neatly with the hand.” When the whole are re- 
potted in this way, they are immediately removed again into 
the stove, and, by shading and attention to watering, &c., 
are soon re-established to a growing state. 

On the same subject Mr. Sweet, in his Botanical Cultivator, 
remarks, “ In potting plants, care should be taken to drain the 
pots well with broken potsherds, or rough bits of turf; for 
nothing injures them more than letting them get sodden with 
too much wet. The best time to shift them into fresh pots is 
in spring, but some will require to be shifted again in autumn, 
to have them thrive well. The freely growing kinds cannot be 
well over-potted, if there be plenty of room for them in the 
houses; they will thrive and flower better for being in large 
pots. Others that are more tender, should be kept in as small 
pots as possible, as they may not get sodden and lose their 
roots.” 

Our practice has been to shift only such plants, and at such 
periods, as they may seem to require it, whether in spring, sum- 
mer, winter, or autumn; and, having the pots either new or 
well cleaned and drained, pot them, without injuring the roots 
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_as little as possible ; but, at the same time, reducing the ball, 
so that the pot may contain as little of the old exhausted 
mould as possible, which, having supplied the plant for some 
time previously, cannot possibly contain any store of sus- 
tenance for it in future; and, if left undisturbed of any size, 
prevents a sufficient quantity of new matter being put in the 
pot for its future supply. Unless in the case of very deli- 
cate species, or tender-rooted sorts, there is much less dan- 
ger in entirely reducing the ball and cutting out the decayed 
or broken roots, than there is evident injustice done them by 
re-potting with the balls almost entire, and only adding from a 
quarter of an inch to an inch of fresh mould round the roots, 
which is all that the plant has to support it; the interior of the 
pot being filled with a hard ball of exhausted useless mould, in 
which no root will hardly live, far less prosper. By the latter 
method, plants of a large size may be well grown in compara- 
tively small pots, as the whole body of mould is ina fresh state, 
and, consequently, fitted for the purpose it is intended ; whereas, 
by the former method, plants scarcely a foot in height we often 
gee occupying 2 pot nearly as much in diameter. Nothing 
looks worse than small plants in large pots; and, such is the 
case, that such plants never prosper. 


REMOVING TROPICAL PLANTS OUT OF THE STOVE. 


A very common practice exists amongst cultivators to remove 
a large portion of their stove plants into the green-house during 
the warmer weeks of our summers. So far this is beneficial to 
some of the plants, that it admits of them standing much thinner, 
and, consequently, enjoying much more air and sun-shine. 
But, in carrying this practice into execution, we would re- 
commend that the hardier species be chosen to be thus set out. 
Many of the delicate kinds, particularly those from the warmer 
parts of the tropics, cannot be injured, but be much benefited 
by all the heat that they can have, even in our stoves, during 
summer; and as air can be admitted, at least it should be ad- 
mitted to them by opening the ventilators or sashes of the 
house, they will thereby enjoy a sufficiency of that element 
without removal at all. However, when the house is crowded, 
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those that are hardiest, as noticed above, may be taken out. 
In regard to some of the inmates of the dry-stove or succulent- 
house, the case is otherwise, many of them are found to do 
better and to flower much freer when set out during summer. 
This is particularly illustrated in the case of some of the Cac- 
tuses, which seldom flower, if not exposed either to the tem- 
perature of the green-house or open air for a considerable 
period of the summer. When the plants are so set out, an 
opportunity will be afforded of cleaning such as are infected 
with insects; and, for this purpose, the practice of Cushing 
may be adopted. ‘‘ When the plants are set out in summer,” 
says that author, ‘every part of the house should be well 
washed with strong soap lees, in which a little of the same 
tobacco as is used for fumigating has been infused, in particular 
all the joints of the wood work, and also whatever nail-holes, or 
other crevices, may happen to be therein; as, in those places, 
some of the species, more especially the white mealy bug, is 
much inclined to secrete itself for breeding, 


AUTUMNAL TREATMENT OF TROPICAL PLANTS,— 
TEMPERATURE. 


Towards the end of September, or beginning of October, the 
evenings will begin to get cold, and, in order that the stove 
plants may not experience any check at this time, when most 
of aie are in full foliage, it will be necessary to resume the 
use of fire-heat. This may be commenced with by only light- 
ing the fires in the evening, and thereby merely warming the 
flues, which will diffuse a mildness through the house, which, 
in damp weather, will, in particular, be of much importance to 
them. 

To have tropical plants look well, the period of winter should 
be shortened as much as possible by artificial means, and this 
can only be attained by lengthening out the autumn, as it were, 
by an application of fire-heat, when that from the sun becomes 
insufficient; and again, by bringing on spring at an early 
period by the like means. ‘Tropical plants, in general, sustain 
more injury from allowing them to be checked in growth at this 
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period, much more so, than by any reasonable degree of cold- 
ness in the house during winter; an almost total stop is put 
too suddenly to vegetation, and, as a consequence, the juices 
of the plants are stopped while in full vigour, become stagnated, 
and soon vitiated; disease follows, and insects immediately 
commence their attacks; besides, the wood of many of the 
shrubby kinds are not properly matured, or what is technically 
termed ripened; and either a similar circumstance follows, or 
the buds do not expand into flowers in spring, from being not 
fully matured in autumn. It is well known that a favorable 
autumn has a very material effect in ensuring a crop upon trees 
in the open air, and it must have exactly the like effect upon 
those trees or plants under glass. 


WATERING. 


As the growing season of the plants draws to a termination, 
the supply of water must also be gradually diminished; and 
care must now be taken that none of them sustain injury from 
an over-abundant supply of it. The plants set on the bed, as 
they will be considerably shaded, and at a distance both from 
the glass and also from the action of the heat from the flues, 
will require to be attended in this respect, as the water which 
they receive from the syringe may be sufficient for many of 
them, particularly such as have ripened their wood, and ali that 
are naturally deciduous. ‘Those on the kirbs, or over the flues, 
will now, however, have to be supplied with an additional 
quantity, as they, particularly the latter, will be liable to be 
dried up, as the temperature is kept up by fire-heat. Nothing 
is SO injurious to stove plants during autumn and winter, as an 
injudicious application of too much water, for it not only stag- 
nates at their roots, but is apt to chill the house too much, par- 
ticularly towards the surface of the bed on which the plants stand. 
Steaming should again be commenced with, which is of itself a 
species of watering, and syringing should be persevered in, but 
with moderation. It should also be observed, that the water 
used both for syringing and also for application at their roots, 
should be placed in the house some hours previously to using, 
or otherwise warmed to nearly the minimum heat of the house. 
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VENTILATION. 


As the cold weather approaches, ventilation should be les- 
sened, both as the admission of air would tend to lower the 
temperature of the house, and also as the plants do not require 
so much of it at this season as hitherto. When from the heat 
of any warm days that occur, that opening the sashes may be- 
come necessary, it should only be for a short time, as the warmer 
the house is shut up at night, the less fire-heat it will require 
to maintain a proper degree of heat throughout the night. 


INSECTS. 


Insects, the almost constant attendants on tropical plants, 
will still require looking after. The means already proposed 
may be adopted, or others that may be more effectual may be 
devised by the cultivator ; at all events, vigilance and repeated 
application are necessary to keep them under. 
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AN ENUMERATION 


OF THE PRINCIPAL GENERA OF 


HOT-HOUSE OR TROPICAL PLANTS. 


WITH THE SOIL EACH GENUS THRIVES IN. 


INCLUDING THE MODE OF PROPAGATION, WHETHER FROM 
SEEDS, ROOTS, CUTTINGS, &c. &c. 


Genera. Soil. Mode of Propagation 
(broma.......Peat and loam .......By seeds and cuttings. 
Abrus........Loam and peat........ By cuttings. 
Acacia .......Peat and loam........ By cuttings, seeds, and cuttings of the roots. 
Acanthus. .,..Rich loam. .......... By cuttings. 


Cuttings taken from the tips of the young 
shoots root freely. 

Achras o.2 c0.s PROXCIUMORIT, J aisles viele Cuttings strike freely. 

Achyranthus .. Rich light loam. ...... By seeds and cuttings. 

By seeds, which may be brushed off the backs 
of the fronds, and by dividing the roots. 

Adansonia ....Rich loam. .......... By cuttings. 

Adelia ... .. Rich loam........ ..Cuttings root freely. 

Large cuttings, with the leaves left on, root 


Achania ....-.Loam and peat .,..... ; 
Acrostichum ..Decayed veget. matter. . 


Adenanthera ..Loam and peat ......, ; 


freely. 
Adiantum ....Decayed veget. matter..By seeds, or by dividing the roots. 
PEE awiew as atdCh LOM. ais. ees Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 
#Erua........Light rich soil ........By cuttings. 
ZEschynomene .Rich loam. ........ .. By seeds. 


Agava........Poor sandy soil. ...... By suckers. 


Aglia. .... etd and Beattie :.2 ae that are ripened at the base will root 
freely. 

Ailanthus..... Loam and peat .......By cuttings of the roots. 

Alanguim.....Peat and loam ....... Cuttings root freely. 

ee Aten Yona! oes ! eee of the ripened wood, having the leaf 
left entire, will root. 

Allamanda,... Rich light soil........By cuttings. 

Aloe aus «a we oe LAMO TODDIAN Sit 's'6 4s oe By suckers, which are produced abundantly. 

Alpinia.,.....Rich sandy loam...... By dividing the roots. 

Alstroemeria...Rich light soil........ By seeds, and by parting the roots. 

Alyzia...s20 Sandy loam and peat .. Cuttings of the ripened wood strike root. 

. sas , By seeds, which are sometimes produced, and 
Amaryllis.....Richlight soil ....... : ; feiddasks from the bulbs. 
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Soil. Mode cf Propagatioe 

Amerimnum ..Rich loam....... sae een with their leaves left cutie ae Boge 
freely. 

Amomum..... Rich sandy loam,.....Same as Alpinia. | 
Amyris.......Loam and peat...... . Cuttings root readily. 
Anacardium... Light loamy soil .. ... Cuttings of the ripened wood strike root. | 
Anemia ...... Decayed veget. matter. . By seed, and dividing at the root. > 
Angelonia ....Light rich soil........ Cuttings root freely. 
Angrecum ....Turfy peat .......... By dividing the roots. 
Anguria ,,....Light rich soil ........ By seeds and cuttings. 
ARGUE. Tic20< Rich loamy soil. ...... Cuttings of the ripened wood strike freely. 


Antidesma....Rich loam. ... ......By cuttings of the ripened wood. 
Aphelandria .. ; Ligh tary, eae } Cuttings of the young wood strike root. 


and peat ...... 
Aralia.,.. 0 oo MO ING. .osenceces Ripened cuttings strike freely. 
Ardisia. ...... Peat andloam ...... By seeds and cuttings. 


Areca........Light sandy loam. ....Only by seeds. 
Aristolochia. ..Sandy loam and peat ..Cuttings root freely. 


Artabotrys ,..Sandy loam and peat.. prep of the sipentd nae 2005 eee 


brisk heat. 
Atrocarpus,,..Rich loam. ......+6-- Bi cuttings of a large size, having their leaves 
entire. 
Asclepias . +++-Light rich mould...... Cuttings root freely. 
Asplenium ...Decayed veget. matter... By seeds, and by dividing the roots. 
Aspidium...... -Decayed veget. matter. . By seeds, and by dividing the roots. 
Astrapwa.....Rich loam. .......... Young cuttings root freely. 
Atalantia..... Light turfy peat ...... Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 
Averrhoa. ....Sandy loam,,...,....Ripened cuttings strike root. 
Avicennia. .,.Loam and peat .,..... Ripened cuttings strike root. 
Ayenia. ...... Rich light soil ....... Readily by cuttings. 
Bactris.......Sandy loam..........Only by seeds. 
Bambusa. ....Richloam..........+. By offsets. 
Banisteria..... Sandy loam | iiiiss 6 ves Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 


Barleria ......Rich loam and peat. ..Cuttings of the young shoots root freely. 
Barringtonia ..Loamand peat.....,..Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 


Bassia ...-++-+ Light loam....... .. Ripened cuttings root freely. 

Bauhinia. .. Richloam........ ..Cuttings of the half-ripened wood strike best. 

Begonia......Rich light soil ....... Readily by cuttings. 

Besleria ...... Light rich soil......... Cuttings root very freely. 

Bignonia. ....Loam and peat ....... By cuttings, but not very readily. 

BEA ccc e cess Loam and peat ,... .Easily by cuttings. 

ees VY?! 2 pene kph aay Be Sha of the ripened shoots root, but pot 
very freely. 

Blechnum ....Decayed veget. matter. . By seeds, and by dividing the roots. 

BletiawjchiwosTurky peat oc. cies .. «Rapidly by dividing the roots. 

Bocconia . ... Rich light soil..., ...By seeds, which ripen abundantly. 

Boerhaavia....Rich loam. ....., ... Cuttings root freely. 

Bombax.... .Richloam ..... ..... Half-ripened cuttings root freely. 


Bontia. ,...,.Loam and peat ..... .. By cuttings. 
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Soil. Mode of Propagation. 

Bouvardia ..., Loam and peat........Cuttings root freely. 
Brassavola ....Light sandy soil .,.... With difficulty by parting at the root. 
Brassia ....... Light sandy soil ......Readily by dividing at the root. 
Cuttings of either the old or young wood: root 

readily. 
Bromelia. ....Richloam ...........By suckers, which are produced in abundance. 
Brosimum ....Loam and peat....... Large old cuttings only will root. 
Brownea......Loam and peat.,.....Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 
Brucea. .....Rich loam....... ...Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 
Brugmansia... Rich loam and peat... .Cuttings of the young wood root freely. 
Brunsfelsia....Loam and peat........ By cuttings. 
Bryonia ...... Rich light soil........ Young cuttings root freely. 
Bryophyllum . . Light sandy soil .....,. Cuttings root freely, as does also the leaves. 
Bubroma. ....Light loam ......,...By cuttings. 
Bucida. ......Loamand peat......,.Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 


Brexia. ......Peatand loam ....eeee ; 


Bumelia...... Loam and peat........Difficult to increase by cuttings. 
Buonapartea . . Parasitical. 
SAGESEEA y= 6 o's Rich light soil ........Cuttings of a large size root freely. 


Burchellia ....Loam and peat. ......Half-ripened cuttings will root freely. 

Cuttings with their leaves uninjured will root 
in a brisk heat. 

Cacalea ...... Light sandy loam. ....Cuttings when partially dried root freely. 

Cactus.. .....Light sandy loam. ....Cuttings when partially dried root freely. 

Cania.-os. cen beat and loam... +... -By cuttings. 


Butea ........-Loamand peat.... -.. ; 


Difficult to increase. Sometimes the half- 
ripened wood will root in a moist brisk heat. 

Caladium. ....Rich soil .......-....By the tubers of the root. 

Calamus......Sandy loam .......... Difficult to increase. 

COU eS OC | .Cuttings root freely. 

Calenchoe ....Sandy loam .. ....... By the leaves. 

Callicarpa ....Loam and peat ......, Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 

Calophyllum ..Turfy loam and peat... Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 


Cesalpina ....Loam and peat....... ; 


Calyptrion....Loamand peat.......,Cuttings of the young wood root freely. 

Cameraria ....Loam and peat........ Readily by cuttings. 

Canella ....,.Loamand peat...... - ie cuttings of the old wood strike best with- 
out being deprived of their foliage. 

CBONA . 2.650 Rich loam. ,......,...By seeds, and dividing the roots. 

Capparis......Rich light loam ....., Cuttings root readily. 

Capavaria..... Peat and loam,.......Cuttings root readily. 

Capsicum .....- elf) ea . By seeds. 

fevies | ..2.|.aLoamy soil... 4025.20 ee cuttings not deprived of their leaves 
strike root in sand. 

Carissa. ......Loam and peat. ..... Readily by cuttings. 

EEN CoS eae ee eee taken off at a joint, and their leaves 
left entire, will root: in heat. 

CBEPOA. 555s ns ANGY LOAM .. «2 <,10'0, Managed like the other palms. 

Cassia........Rich loam . .........By seeds and cuttings. 

Calalpa . ....Light rich loam,...... Cuttings root readily. 


Catasetum ....Managed like the other orchideous plants. 
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Soil. Mode of Propagation. 
Catesbea.....Turfy loam .......... By cuttings. 
Cattleya ...... Managed like the other orchideous plants. 
Ceanothus ....Loam and peat. ......By cuttings. 
Cecropia...... Rich loam. ..........Large cuttings root in sand. 
Cedrela... 290. Loam and peat....... By cuttings. 
Cerbera ......Loam and peat. ......Cuttings root freely. 
Cheirostemon..Turfy loam ..........Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 
Chiococca ....Loam and peat. ......By cuttings. 
Chloranthus ... Loam and peat ....... Readily by cuttings. 
Chomelia. .... Loam and peat. ......Cuttings root freely. 
Chrysophyllum.Sandy loam ..........Ripened cuttings will root in a strong heat. 


ER Sandy lone i. i se’ karen of a large size with their leaves entire 
will strike root. 

Cinchona. ....Loam and peat....... Cuttings of the ripened wood sometimes root. 

CHEM. scvsees Rich light soil........Cuttings root freely. 

Citharexylum. . Loam and peat. ......By cuttings. 

Clematis...... Rich light soil ........Young cuttings root freely. 

Cleome.,.....Light rich soil........By seeds, which ripen freely. 

Clerodendrum . Light rich soil... ...... a a of the very JOS Sse 
pieces of the roots, make young plants, 

Clitoria ,.....Loam and peat .......Cuttings root freely. 

Clusia........Light sandy loam. ....Readily increased by cuttings. 

Coccoloba. ...Rich loam. .... ..s0. By cuttings. 

Codarium,.... Loam and peat........Ripened cuttings strike root. 

COMER. 6.00.05 ee RIOR 1OGM s ceccecsecs By seeds and cuttings of the ripened wood. 

OER « vac e'uactMa M0 bobs neeueadce Seeds are plentifully produced. 

Colbertia . ....Sandy loam ........-. Ripened cuttings root freely. 


Colnimes ' .. Peck aiid bands ; Readily increased by cuttings, but easily lost if 


too much water be given it. 


Combretum , ..Loam and peat.....-. Only by layers. 

Commelina . ,.Sandy loam and peat .. By dividing the roots, and by seeds. 

Conocarpus. ..Loam and peat....... By cuttings. 

Cookia. ......Sandy loam and peat ..Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 

Copaifera..... Sandy loam ...... ... Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 

Cordia. ..... Loam and peat. ...... By cuttings. 

Cornutia...... Loam and peat. ......By cuttings. 

Costas. csceoes Loam and peat....... By dividing the roots, and by seeds. 

Sn oie anes Rich light loam....... Cuttings root readily. 

Crateva ...... Loam and peat. ...... By cuttings. 

CO oe sce eKtich loam. icuseeedec By suckers at the roots, and by seeds. 

Crossandria. ..Light rich soil ........ Cuttings root freely. 

Crotalaria ....Loam and peat. ...... ie em of the young shoots, and some 
species by seeds, 

Croton. ......Loam and peat. ......By cuttings. 

Curatella. ....Sandy loam .......... Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 

Curculigo.,...Loam and peat....... By offsets from the roots. 

Curcuma ..... Loam and peat. ...., . By offsets from the roots. 


Cyathea ... .. Decayed veget. matter . By seeds, and dividing at the root. 
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Cyeas ........Sandy loam ........-.By knobs, which form round the roots. 
Cymbidium. ..Sandy peat........... By parting at the roots. 
Cymanchum...Peat and loam........ Cuttings strike freely. 
CYPEFUS .. ccen MGM SOU... ccse rene. By dividing at the roots. 


Dalbergia... ..Sandy loam....+---+++ Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 
Dalechampia ..Loam and peat....... By cuttings. 
Daphne ......Rich loam and peat. .. Ripened cuttings will root in sand. 
Dendrobium...Turfy peat...........- By dividing at the root. 
Dichondra .... Peat and loam....... Cuttings root freely. 
Dicksonia.,,..Loam and peat. ......By seeds, &c., like all other ferns. 

Ripened cuttings with their leaves entire root 
DANICA ore aes tAenit, 10AM ,. cess 00 pretty freely, and seeds are occasionally pro- 

cured from India. 


Dimocarpus ... Rich loam. .,......--- Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 

Dioscorea .....Rich loam ........... By parting the roots. 

Diplazium .. .. Decayed veget. matter..By seeds, or by dividing at the roots. 

Dolichos......Light rich soil........ By seeds, and sometimes by cuttings. 

Doryanthus. ..Rich loam..... Seat! ; Sometimes suckers are obtained from old plants, 
but sparingly. 

DYACene «4, 6s eMCO WOBM .. ccenssece Cuttings root pretty freely. 

Dracontium. ..Rich loam....... .«+»By dividing the roots. 

Duranta...... Loam and peat. ...... By cuttings. 


Echites.,.....Loam and peat.......By cuttings. 

Eleagnus.,...Loam and peat..,....Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 
Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely, and 

Elzocarpus...Loam and peat. ...... seeds may be obtained by assisting the im- 

pregnation. 

Elzodendrum . Peat and loam. ....., Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 

Elettaria. ....Rich sandy loam......By dividing at the root. 

Embryopteris. .Sandy loam ,.........Ripened cuttings strike freely. 

Ephielis......Light loam ..........Cuttings of a large size root freely. 

Epidendrum .. 5 Parasitic on other plants naturally ; and are often grown here hung up 

| in baskets filled with moss, &«. ‘ 

Eranthemum, .Rich light soil........ Readily by cuttings. 

Eriodendron ..Turfy loam ..,. . ...Readily by cuttings. 


Eriolena. ...,Turfy loam .......... Half ripened cuttings root freely. 

Erythrina..... BCH 1OAM. 6 cictiaas esie Cuttings of the plant root freely. 

Eugenia ...... Peat and loam,....... Ripened cuttings root readily. 

Euphorbia ... Sandy loam... ...... aad partially dried will root, and many of 
the species ripen seed. 


Euryale ,.....Am aquatic...........Seeds may be obtained by assisting impregnation. 

Fagara.......Loam and peat .......By cuttings. 

By cuttings, and some of the species will emit 
roots from the leaves. 

Flacourtia ....Loam and peat.......Cuttings will root freely. 

Flemingia..... Loam and peat ..... .Cuttings will root freely. 

Flindersia.....Turfy loam ..........By cuttings. 

Gertnera. ....Loam and peat.....,. Readily by cuttings. 


eC se RIE IONS. cn wee esas ; 
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Soil. Mode of Propagation. 
Galega. ......Loam and peat.... ..By seeds and cuttings. 
Galipea ...... Light loam ..........Cuttings root freely. 
Galphimia ....Turfy loam and peat .. Ripened cuttings root readily. 
Garcinia......Light loamy soil ...... Ripened cuttings will root in sand, 
Gardenia. ,...Loam and peat. ......Half-ripened cuttings strike root. 
Gaya..ccore .» Loam and peat. ..... Half-ripened cuttings root freely. 
Geoffroya..... Loam and peat....... Cuttings will root readily. 
Gesneria . ..-.Light rich soil ........ By cuttings. 
Getonia .,.... Loam and peat....... By cuttings. 
Globba ...... Loam and peat. ......By dividing them at their roots, 
Gloriosa...... Loam and peat. .,.... } Renally by dividing the roote, or by seeds, which 

ripen abundantly. 


j Readily by cuttings; the leaves planted in clear 


Gloxinia. ....Turfy loam and peat . ae ee ih eee grooil iid 
Glycine....... Loam and peat. .... Cuttings of the young wood root freely. 
Gmelina..,....Loam and peat,......By cuttings. 

Gomphia. ....Sandy loam and peat ..By cuttings. 

Gomphrena. .. Rich light soil.... ...Young cuttings root readily. 

Gonolobus .... Loam and peat. ......By cuttings. 

Goodyera.....Vegetable matter . ....By suckers. 

Gossypium ....Rich light soil .......-Half-ripened cuttings root freely. 
Gouania,.....Loam and peat. .....,.Ripened cuttings root readily. 

Grewia ...... Loam and peat. ......By cuttings. 

Griffinia ......Rich loam. ......00. offsets from the bulbs, or (ola bead 
Grislea. ....0. Loam and peat....... Young cuttings root freely. 

Gronovia. ....Rich loam..... --++e- Young cuttings root freely. 
Guatteria..... [Oar Ol snc'in we cat Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 
Guazuma..... Loam and peat ....... By cuttings. 

Guilandina . .. Loam and peat. .... .. By cuttings. 

Gustavia. ....Peat and loam,........Ripened cuttings root in sand ina wai heat. 
Haematoxylon Loam and peat........ By cuttings. 

Hamellia. .... Loam and peat ....... By cuttings. 


Hedychium ...Light rich soil ... +++. + eve the roots is the mode by which they 
2 are increased. 

Hedysarum ....Loam and peat. ...... By ripe seeds, which are often produced. 

Heliconia ..... Peat and loam ....... By dividing at the roots. 

Heliocarpus .,.Loam and peat....,., Cuttings root freely. 

By seeds, and by dividing at the roots, as all 


Hemionites ...Decayed veget. matter. . ; 
other ferns. 


Heritiera...... Sandy loam ,......:. Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 
Hernandia . .Sandyloam........ os es cuttings, with their leaves @atire, toot 
reely. 


Heynea ...-..Loam and peat ....,,Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 
Several species ripen seeds, by which young 
Hibiscus...,...Peatand loam...,.... plants are obtained, and others are readily 
propagated by cuttings. 
Mia sean ...Peat and loam,..... . «Cuttings root freely. 
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Soil. ‘ Mode of Propagation. 
Cuttings of both old and young wood will rogt 
freely. 
Hirtella ......Loam and peat .......By cuttings, 
Hoffmanseggia Peat and loam,,......Half-ripened cuttings root freely. 
Cuttings root in heat; and young leaves stuck in 
the ground will also form plants. 
Hura .........Light loam ..........Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 
Hymenza..,..Loam and peat.......By cuttings, but more readily by seeds, 
Ichnocarpus .,. Loam and peat.......By cuttings. 
Indigofera ..,.Peat and loam........By cuttings and seeds. 
Inga ......... Loam and peat....-... Young cuttings taken off at a joint root freely. 
Inocarpus ,,..Loam and peat ....... Ripened cuttings root freely. 
Young cuttings root freely, and seeds are often 
produced. 
Ixora .........Sandy loam and peat ..Cuttings root freely. 
Jacaranda ....Loamand peat,,.....-Half-ripened cuttings root freely. 
Jacquinia.,...Peatand loam.,......Cuttings root freely. 
Jasminum..... Loam and peat.... ...By cuttings. 
Jatropha..,,..Loamand peat........By seeds, which often ripen, and also by cuttings. 
Jussieua......An aquatic ...........Easily propagated. 
Justicia ...... Peat and loam . ......Cuttings root freely in most of the species. 
Legerstreemia Peat and loam........By cuttings, which root freely. 
Lagetta ......Loam and peat ...... Readily by cuttings. 
Lantana ......Loam and peat .......Cuttings root freely in fine sand. 
Cuttings of the ripened wood strike root, but 
not without care, 
Lawsonia .....Loamand peat....... . Readily by cuttings. 
Leea ......--Light loam .......... Readily by cuttings. 
Limonia ......Loam and peat .......Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 
Lisianthus ....Loam and peat ....-.. Readily by cuttings. 
Lobelia....... Light rich soil ........Cuttings strike freely. 
Lonchitis . ...Decayed veget. matter By seeds, and dividing at the roots. 
Lygodium ....Decayed veget. matter By seeds, and dividing at the roots. 
Macrocnemum Loam and peat ......, Cuttings root freely. 
Mesa .....+..Loam and peat ....... By cuttings, which root freely in heat. 
Malpighia..... Peat and loam.... ...Ripened cuttings will strike root. 
Ripened cuttings, with the leaves left entire 
root pretty freely. 
Seeds are often imported from the West Indies 
Mangifera...,.Sandy loam .....+++.. which vegetate readily, but it may be also in- 
creased by cuttings in a moist heat. 
Marauta......Rich soil ..-.........By dividing at the root. 
By seeds which ripen frequently, and also by 
dividing at the root. 
Melaleuca ...Sandy peat and loam ,.Cuttings root pretty freely. 
Melastoma ....Sandy peat .........+. Young cuttings root readily. 
Melhania .....Loam and peat ...,..By cuttings, which root freely. 
¥G 


Hippomane ...Loam and peat. ...... ; 


Hoya seccece candy loam ..-.ccece ; 


Ipomeea ......Rich light loam ...... ; 


Laurus.. .....Rich loam and peat.... ; 


Mammea......Sandy loam ....sesees ; 


Marica .......Loam and peat....... ; 
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Ntetia foes ean eae sy ie ripen, and cuttings will strike, if 
eo erst: nchvds oder 


Melicocca ....Light loam .........+.By cuttings. 
Melodinus ....Loam and peat .,....Cuttings strike root readily. 
met Ripened cuttings root freely, and it also takes 
Michelia......Loam and peat creed if inarched on the Magnolia pibpestaa ” 
Some species ripen seeds, and others are in- 
creased by cuttings. 
Mimusops ,...Loam and peat ......Ripened cuttings root readily. 
Monelia .....,Loam and peat ,.....By cuttings. 
Morinda.,,...Loam and peat ......By cuttings. 
Muntingia .,..Loamy soil .......... Readily by cuttings, 
Musa.,.......Rich loam ..........Readily by suckers. 
Mussenda ....Loamand peat ,.....Cuttings will root freely. 
Myginda...... Loamy soil ..........-By cuttings. 
Myrodia ......Light rich soil ........By cuttings of the young wood. 
By layers, although some of the species will 
Myrtus .......Rich light loam ..s..+ root by cuttings. Seeds, when they can be 
obtained, are to be preferred. 
Nauclea......Loam and peat ......By cuttings. 
By dividing the roots, but more abundantly by 


Mimosa ......Peat and loam,....... ; 


Nelumbium .,,An aquatic ....+..s0. ; 


seeds. 

Neottia ......Turfy peat .........+.Only by dividing the roots, 

Nephelium ...Rich loam ..... cevcee Cuttings root freely. 

Nephrodium ,.Decayed veget. matter 8 seeds, and by, dividing at the root, like all 
other ferns. 

Nerium.,,....Peat and loam ........Cuttings root freely. 

Nissolia . . Loam and peat ..,..,.Cuttings root freely. 

Ny ctenthion’® oes “I am and peat ......Half-ripened cuttings readily strike root. 

Nymphea ....Anaquatic ..........By dividing the roots. 

OGRNR cscc0ce. Loam and peat........By cuttings. 

Ochroma...... Loam and peat..... ..- Cuttings root freely. 

Oldenlandia .,Rich loam ........... Cuttings root freely. 

ORyrS.cccccseehieh loam soauveeres By dividing the roots. 

Omphalea ......Loam and peat ....... apn, having the, Jeanes (Je. eqns root 
readily. 

Oncidium.,,.. Parasitic ......... ..-By dividing at the roots. 


Seeds are often procured from the West Indies 
Ormosia....., Loam and peat ....... by which they are increased; it will, how- 
ever, also strike from cuttings. ' 
Ornithrophe ..Light loam.,....,..-..Cuttings root readily. 
Osbeckia...... Peak oo-saeeeee rep Cuttings of the young shoots root freely. 
Oxyanthus,...Sandy loam and peat .. Readily by cuttings. 
Oxystelma ....Loam and peat .,.....By cuttings. 


Pederia...... Loam and peat ....... Cuttings root readily. . - 

PADRE 22. 0c0 00 Loam and peat .,..... Readily by cuttings. 

Pancratium ...Rich loam......0+ «+> ; By seeds or suckers, which are almost annually 
produced. 
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The only means of increase in this country * 
Pandanus.,...Richloam ...... sees appears to be from suckers, and these are not 
often produced. 
By seeds, which are often imported, and also’ 
sometimes by cuttings. 
Cuttings, and if attention be paid to assist 
Passiflora .....Rich loam and peat ... impregnation, new and curious hybrides may 
; be produced. 
Paullinia .,,..Loam and peat ......, Cuttings root freely. 
Pavonia ..6<. Light soil... 26. bss Cuttings root freely. 
Pedilanthus ...Light sandy soil... ... onion: roct freely, if put into the bark-bed 
instead of mould. 
Peliosanthes ..Turfy loam ..........By dividing the roots. 
Pentapetes....Light rich soil........Cuttings readily root. 
Periptera .....Light rich soil....... Cuttings of the young wood root freely. 


Parkinsonia .,.Loam and peat ....... ; 


Persea.....:..Turfy loam ..........Generally by layers. 
Petiveria..,,..Light rich soil ........ Cuttings root freely. 
Petrea ....... Loam and peat .......Cuttings root freely. 
PRAFOS i560 s 5 we Lignt loam’. . esse Gee a By dividing at the root. 
From sceds only. The dates of the shops 
Phamie S70). Rien Toanr 3907 3.3 often vegetate, and, by that means, P. dacty- 
; ) lifera, is increased. 


Phrynium.....Rich loam... ....... By dividing at the roots, 

Phyllanthus . Loam and peat .....,.By cuttings. 

Phylloma.,..-Sandy loam .........+.Only by suckers. 

Phytolacca ....Loam and peat........ By seeds and cuttings. 

Cuttings of a large size root better tlan such as 
are small, 

Piper ....,,..Loam and peat .,.,... Very readily by cuttings and suckers. 

Cuttings are sometimes rooted, by which plants 
are obtained. 

Pitcairnia ....Sandy loam .......... By suckers from the rovts, 

Plukenetia ....Light rich loam .,.....By cuttings. 

Plumbago ....Peat andloam,.......By cuttings. 

Plumeria...... Light rich soil ..... . ..Cuttings of a large size root best. 

-Poinciana ....Loamand peat ......By seeds. 

Multiplied, like all ferns, by seeds, and by divid- 
ing at the roots. 

Pongamia ....Loam and peat ....... By cuttings. 

Pontederia ....An aquatic ..........By dividing at the roots. 

Polyspora ....Loam and peat .,.....Half-ripened cuttings root readily. 


Picramnin ....LOamy soil ...e.csace ; 


Piscidia ..e... andy loam er eeeereee ; 


Polypodium , .Any light soil reseed 


Portlan re gaint OA AS peat me edy" he haying their leaves left entire, root 
est, 

Pothos... ....Lightturfy soil..... ... By seeds, and by dividing the plant. 

Prestonia .,...Loam and peat .......Cuttings root freely. 

Priva ........Loam and peat ....... Cuttings root freely. 


Psidium eeeaee Rich loam seer eeeeeere he layers, but will also mat from cutting?y 
which produce the best plants. 
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Soil. Mode of Propagation. 
Psychotria ....Loam and peat .,.....Cuttings root readily. 
Pteris ........Any light soil ........By seeds, or by dividing at the roots. 


Pterocarpus ...Light loam ....+s+eee oma having their leaves left entire, root 


freely. 

Pterospermum Rich loam ...eeeeeees ine on ee —— 
freely. 

Quassia ...... Loam and peat ..... .. Cuttings of the ripened wood rvot freely. 


Quisqualis ....Peat and loam........Cuttings root freely. 
Rajania ......Rich loam ...,..+.... By dividing the roots, 


Randia ....... Loam and peat ....... Cuttings root freely. 
Rauwolfia ,...Loam and peat .......Cuttings root freely. 
Rhapis ..ccecs Sandy loam...........By suckers from the roots. 


Rhexia ..,...Sandy peat ..........Cuttings of the young wood root freely. 
Rhipsalis.. ...Sandy loam .......... Readily by cuttings. 

Rhopala .....Sandy loam ..........Cuttings strike root freely. 
Richardsonia ..Loam and peat ....... By cuttings. 

Rivina .c.ccees Loam and peat . ..... By seeds or cuttings. 

Robinia ...... Peat and loam........By seeds or cuttings of the young wood. 
Rolandra .....Rich light loam ......Readily by cuttings. 

Rondeletia,... Loam and peat,.......Cuttings root freely. 
Roscowa......Turfy loam ..........By dividing at the root. 

Roxburghia .,.Loam and peat .......By dividing at the root. 


Rubus ...ccens Light rich soil ........By suckers, cuttings, or seeds, 
Ruellia ....... Light rich soil .......-By cuttings. 

a Peat and loam........By cuttings. 

Russelia ...... Light rich soil ........Readily by cuttings. 


Sabal.........Sandy loam .... .....Occasionally by suckers. 
Saccharum ,...Rich loam ......+++++By suckers. 

Sagus ........Sandy loam ..........Occasionally by suckers. 
Salvia ........Peat and loam........Most readily by cuttings. 
Samyda ......Loam aad peat ....... By cuttings. 

Sanseviera ....Sandy loam..........By suckers. 

Santalum ....Light loam ..........By cuttings. 
Sapindus..,...Loam and peat ......Large cuttings root more freely than small ones. 
Sapium ......Loam and peat .......By cuttings. 

Sarcocephalus Turfy loam .......-...By cuttings freely. 


Sehinus ...... Peat and loam ........Ripened cuttings root freely. 
Schotia ....... Peat and loam........By cuttings, but not readily. 
Scopolia......Loam and peat ....... By cuttings. 


Secamone ....Loam and peat .......Cuttings root readily. 
Securidaca ....Loam and peat ......Cuttings root freely. 
Selloa........Light rich loam .......Cuttings of the young wood root very readily. ° 


Seriana.......Sandy loam ...... - +». By cuttings. 

Sesbana ...... Loam and peat .......By cuttings. 

oe a a ...Peat and loam... $48 weds Of thee ee 
country, young plants are easily obtained. 


Siderodendrum Peat and loam,.......Cuttings will root, but require time. 
Sloanea ..... Loam and peat .,......Ripened cuttings root freely. 
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Soil. Mode of Propagation. 

Most readily by cuttings, either of the young or 
old wood. 

Solanum....., Peat and loam........Cuttings.of most of the species strike freely. 

Sophora ......Peat and loam,....,..By cuttings. 

Spermacoce .,, Peat and loam,.......By cuttings. 

Spilanthes .,.Rich light soil ........Either by seeds or cuttings. 

Large pieces of the shoots made into cuttings, 
root freely. 

Stachytarpheta Rich soil.............Cuttings strike root freely. 

Nibley cn Tinie xen 20) 228 —— root most freely, but require to be 

partially dried before planting. 

Starkea....... Peat and loam........By cuttings. 

Stelis ........Turfy peat ..........By dividing them at the roots. 

Sterculia......Lightloam . ........Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 

Stilago........Light loam ..........By cuttings. 

Stillingia .,,..Loam and peat .......By cuttings. 

Seeds are obtained by assisting the impregna- 
tion, from which plants are obtained, and 
rooted suckers are often to be had from the 
old plants. 

Strophanthus,, Peat and loam........Cuttings of the young wood root freely. 

Swietenia ....Peat and loam..,.....Ripened cuttings root, but not freely. 

—— , Loam and peat........By cuttings. 
montana 

Tacca........Peat and loam........By suckers from the roots. 

Talinum,..,..Sandy loam ... .....Cuttings root freely. 

Tamarindus ..Loam and peat........By cuttings and seeds, which are often imported. 

By cuttings of the roots, and by cuttings of the 
young wood. 

Tectona ......Loam and peat .......Ripened cuttings root freely. 

Terminalia,...Sandy loam .,.......-Ripened cuttings root freely. 

Tetranthera .,.Light loam ..........Cuttings of the ripened wood root freely. 

Theobroma....Light rich soil........By cuttings. 

Theophrasta ..Sandy loam ..........Cuttings, with their leaves entire, will root freely. 

Thunbergia. ..Loam and peat ....... Readily by seeds and cuttings. 

Tillandsia ....Parasitical .......+..By suckers. 

Tournefortia .. Rich loam .,....++...Cuttings root freely. 

Tradescantia .Sandy loam ..........By seeds, and by dividing at the roots. 

Trevirana ....Sandy loam .. ......By dividing the roots. 

Trewia ......Loam and peat .....,.Cuttings root freely. 

io. Loam and peat ......Cuttings root, if kept ina good heat. 

Triopteris ....Sandy loam and peat .. Ripened cuttings will root readily. 

Triphasia ....Turfy loam ..........Half-ripened cuttings root freely. 

Triumfetta....Loam and peat .......By seeds and cuttings. 

Turnera ......Light loam ........-..By seeds and cuttings freely. 


Unona..,.....Lightloam ......+...Ripened cuttings root freely. 
By seeds, which are often imported, and it will 


sometimes produce suckers. 


Solandra......Peat and loam........ ; 


Spondias .,...Loam and peat ., .... ; 


Strelitzia......Light sandy loam .-... 


ae CRUEL noc u LER, IGEN cnceecas cee ; 


Hainia :....,, Riek loam’... eevee 
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Soil. Mode of Prupagation 
Urena ........Loam and peat .,,....By seeds, and also by cuttings. 
Uvaria .......Sandy loam -steseesRipened cttings strike root i a good heat 
Vanda, is. 26. Parasitical ...........By cuttings. . 
Vanguiera ....Sandy loam ..........By cuttings. bow eens 
Vanilla .......Parasitical ..... «++e+- Readily by cuttings. | 
Verbesina .....Loam and peat ........By cuttings. 
Vinca ........ Peat and loam,.......By cuttings. 
Vitex ........Peat and loam .......By cuttings. 
Volkameria .,,Loam and peat .,.....Cuttings root readily. 
Waltheria ..,.Loam and peat ‘+000 «Cuttings strike root freely. 
Witheringia ..., Loam and peat ......+Propagated by cuttings of the young wood. 
Wrightia...... Peat and loam ......,By cuttings of the half-ripe wood. . - — 
Xanthochymus Light loam ...........Half-ripened cuttings sueceed best. . 
Ximenia......Loam and peat .......By cuttings. - + dhol ak memens 
Xiphidium ....Loam and peat .......By dividing at the routs. 
Xylopia ......Sandy loam ..,.....,Ripened cuttings succeed best. ... . 

Some of the species by dividing at the root, 
Zamia........Sandy loam sessed and others by small knobs which grow on 
the principal roots. 

Zanthoxylum ..Sandy loam ..... ....By cuttings. 
Zingiber ..,...Loam and peat ... ... By dividing them at the root. 
Zizyphus .,...Loam and peat .,,....By cuttings. 
Zornia ....... Light rich soil.... ...By cuttings. 
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NURSERY AND PLANTING. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE term nursery, when applied to matters relating to 
horticulture, is understood to refer either to the commercial or 
public nursery, wherein are cultivated trees, plants, and often- 
times seeds, for the purpose of sale; or to the private nursery, 
in which trees and plants are propagated and reared by the 
proprietor, for the purpose of enriching or beautifying his 
park or domain, or for extending his plantations with a view 
to ultimate profit, and increasing the value of his estate. The 
spirit for planting has very much increased in this country 
within the last sixty or seventy years; and we find during that 
period, that the minds of men conspicuous for their learning, 
and admired for their virtues and patriotism, have been enthu- 
siastically attached to this pursuit, and the beneficial effects 
of their labours are, and will remain, monuments of their 
good policy, long after they themselves have “ reached that 
bourne from which no traveller returns.” 

The beneficial effects of planting have long ago been sufti- 
ciently demonstrated to be attended with a certain and pro- 
gressive increase of any given capital employed in it, and con- 
sidered either individually or generatly, must, in most cases, 
reward the speculator, although at a more remote period, 
with a far more certain return than almost any other specu- 
lation in which he can embark. Considered as a national 
advantage, planting must rank high in the list of improve- 
ments, and be indispensable in such countries as our own, the 
glory and independence of which depend so much on the 
strength of our navy and extension of commercial shipping. 
Our boasted oaks have been the envy and dread of our ene- 
mies, and the bulwarks of our safety, when invasion was 
threatened by the combined powers of almost the whole of 
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Europe. We are informed by Evelyn, the celebrated author 
of Sylva, that the commanders of the Spanish Armada had 
positive directions, that if, when landed, they should not be 
able to conquer this country, they were not to leave a tree 
standing in the forest of Dean, thinking that, by destroying 
that national forest, to weaken our maritime means of defence, 
and render us an easier prey to a future invasion. Britain 
has always been plentifully stocked with timber, and abounded, 
till the time of the civil wars, with natural forests of great 
extent ; for we learn, at the time of the compilation of Dooms- 
day-Book, that timber was not valued by measurement or 
quality; but the forests by the number of swine that could be 
maintained on the acorns and mast which they produced. And 
a writer in the time of Edward the Fourth, about four hun- 
dred years after that period, says, that England was then a 
well-timbered country. 

It does not appear that previously to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century that planting was much attended to as 
a matter of rural economy, although it is certain that, for 
particular purposes, and in certain situations, a considerable 
number of trees must have been planted long before that period. 
Between 1538 and 1616, we meet with several authors on the 
subject of planting, and the management of forest and copse- 
woods; and, as an anecdote connected with the horticultural 
literature of this country, we may be excused for the follow- 
ing digression. 

In 1538, Benose published a work on timber and planting, 
which was followed by another by Fitzherbert, in 1539; 
and in 1607 appeared Sir John Norden’s Surveyor’s Dia- 
logue. In 1612 was published, “ Of planting and preserving 
of timber and fuel, an old thrift newly revived by R. C.”; and 
in 1613, the year following, that by Arthur Standish, entitled, 
‘ Direction for planting timber and fire-wood.” In Googe's 
Husbandry of 1614, Planting for timber and copse is par- 
ticularly noticed; and Manwood’s * Treatise on Forests, and 
their original and beginning,” appeared in 1615; and that of 
Rathbone’s Surveyor in 1616. At so early a period it is 
something singular, says an intelligent writer, there should 
appear so many works on a subject then so little generally 
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attended to. Professor Martyn conjectures this circumstance 
to have arisen from the general attack made on the forest- 
trees in the twenty-seventh year of Henry the Eighth, when 
that monarch dispersed the religious houses, and seized on the 
church lands ; for after this time, we find the consumption of 
oak timber to have greatly increased, not only in consequence 
of the extension of commerce, but of the great additions 
to the royal navy, and the more general adoption of that 
timber in the building of houses, &c. For as Holinshead, who 
lived in the succeeding reign, observes, ‘in times past, men 
even were contented to live in houses built of sallow, willow, 
&c., so that the use of oak was in a manner dedicated wholly 
unto churches, religious houses, princes’ palaces, navigation, 
&c., but now nothing but oak is any where regarded.” 

The publication of Evelyn’s Sylva may be considered the 
grand impetus which exhibited a spirit for planting in this 
country, and the establishment of forest-tree nurseries which 
followed (during the seventeenth century), as a matter of, 
course facilitated its progress, the most antient of which, it 
may be observed, was that of Corbett, at ‘Twickenham, and 
that of Loudon and Wise, at Brompton Park, which is still so 
respectably kept up. Individuals about this period saw the 
advantage of planting, and, breaking through the trammels 
of ignorance and sloth, commenced planting timber-trees, 
many of which still exist as monuments sacred to their me- 
mory. Before the establishment of nurseries, as above stated, 
such trees as were planted were procured from the natural 
forests and woods, and were those which accidentally sprang 
from seed. 

The encouragements held forth by the Society of Arts, which 
was established about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
contributed in a very important degree to promote a spirit 
for planting and the improvement of landed property. ‘This 
planting became fashionable, and being noticed and patronized 
by the great, soon made rapid strides in improvement. ‘lhe 
appearance of the Sylva, edited by Dr. Hunter, became a 
second stimulus; and the examples and precepts of Kennedy, 
Young, Marshall, and Pontey, as authors and practical men, 
together with the encouragement from such men as the Dukes 

ad 
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of Argyle, and Athol, Earls of Haddington, Bute, Loudon, &c., 
and latterly from almost every country gentleman both in 
England and Scotland, that planting has now attained a posi- 
tion amongst the liberal sciences, that renders it a pleasing, 
profitable, and honourable employment to the great, and a 
source fraught with considerable advantages to the poor, whose 
state is ameliorated by the employment it affords, and the 
means of affording not only comfortable dwellings, but also 
abundance of fuel, which is sufficiently appreciated in those 
countries, where coal is either dear or not to be obtained. 
The effect which planting has in the improvement of our climate 
is sufficiently obvious to the most superficial observer, and the 
improvement of the general appearance of the surface, in a 
picturesque point of view, cannot but awaken pleasing asso- 
ciations in the mind of every man, who is not, like the great 
lexicographer, predetermined to hate every thing vegetable, 
and who can travel from Dan to Bersheba without once seeing 
-beauty in a single tree. 

Agriculture is improved by the shelter afforded by plan- 
tations both to the cattle and grain crops, and evidently derives 
much assistance from the facility which they afford of sub- 
dividing property and fields. Architecture, both civil and 
military, has never to dread a want of materials, while that 
spirit is fostered and promulgated; but a neglect of it would 
be fatal to both, and the effects of a decay in our maritime power, 
would, in all probability, end in the subjugation of our free- 
dom as a great and free people, and probably the blotting 
out of our name as the greatest of all nations, 


FORMATION OF A FOREST-TREE NURSERY. 


Proprietors who intend to improve their estates by planting, 
should, and many have proved the truth of the assertion, 
rear their own timber-trees from seeds, upon their own pro- 
perty, if their intention be to plant extensively, not only as an 
object of econorhy, but also as a matter of convenience. This 
doctrine has met with the most strenuous opposition, and many 
discouraging obstacles have been held out to those who pur- 
posed to adoptit. But it should be remembered that that op- 
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position was made by those, who considered their own private 
interests and emoluments to be at stake. ‘Times are now much 
changed, and men see, and are disposed to act more liberally in 
this respect; and we find most of our great planters originat- 
ing their own trees for their own use, notwithstanding that 
they can be, in many cases, purchased cheaper from the com- 
mercial nurserymen than they can be reared by the proprietor. 
This was not the case twenty or thirty years ago, and at that 
period, a vast annual sum passed from the hands of the planter 
to the nurseryman; and, as a consequence which might be ex- 
pected, opposition and party-spirit followed, and in the end 
trees could be purchased at, nearly 50 per cent. cheaper than 
they were formerly sold for. 

This may be attributed to a class of needy men, who, taking 
the advantage of the planting mania, established themselves 
over the country, and by underselling the regular and respect- 
able nurserymen, who had both credit and honor at stake, 
reduced the confidence of land-owners in them to that ebb, that 
for a time lands were planted by those who presented the 
lowest estimate. A system of this description was productive 
of both good and evil, for, in the first place, it acted as a stimu- 
lus to the more expeditious propagation of trees, and conse- 
quently of affording them to be sold ata much lower price, and 
this has ever since continued to be the case. But, upon the 
other hand, the evil which followed, was the total disappoint- 
ment of those proprietors who planted upon this cheap system, as 
few of them, after several years planting and re-planting, had, 
in the end, a ¢ithe of the trees so planted on their land. Dis- 
appointed in this manner, many established private nurseries of 
their own, and by degrees were able to supply their own de- 
mand; and where these were conducted on good principles, the 
result was highly satisfactory to themselves and an example 
which others followed. Such may be considered as the origin 
of private nurseries. ~ 

While the high price of trees continued, many landed pro- 
prietors were deterred from planting so extensively as they in- 
tended, in consequence of exorbitant charges; and when the 
low prices became prevalent, and a certain class of nurserymen 
became cheap contractors, not only for the supply of the plants, 
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but also for the planting, and, in many cases, for the enclosing 
and draining of the land, another evil followed, and of far worse 
consequences, namely, that the ground, in many cases, was not 
half planted; bad trees were used, and sorts unfit for the va- 
rious soils operated on, were injudiciously planted where they. 
should not have been; and, to crown the whole, sorts were 
planted which were in the greatest abundance, either in the 
estimation or stock of the contractor, without any regard to the 
interest of the proprietor, who, after a number of years of 
anxious expectation of having fine healthy plantations stocked 
with the trees of greatest value, found that he had his soil 
cumbered with Scotch fir, and probably larch, without a single 
oak or ash on an acre. 

Before proceeding further, we beg most distinctly to be un- 
derstood, that these remarks are not levelled indiscriminately at 
nurserymen in general, but to those who, by selling at a lower 
price than can cover the expense of rearing the trees in a pro- 
per manner, are without principle induced to adopt measures to 
ensure a sufficient profit for themselves, at the proprietors’ ex- 
pense and disappointment. Against these men, landed pro- 
prietors cannot be too sufficiently guarded. From our own 
knowledge, there are few professions in life wherein a greater 
number of respectable, honest, and honorable men are to be. 
found, than in that of nurserymen; but in this, as in all others, 
there are some of the above description, always ready to con- 
tract to plant and supply at prices which no discrete man can 
afford to do, without entailing upon himself a serious loss 
either of capital or credit. These are our views of the founda- 
tion of private nurseries in general, although some few proprie- 
tors, for the gratification of peculiar fancies, have and still con- 
tinue to rear their own trees; still by far the greater number 
have been induced to do so to prevent disappointment and im- 
position. 

Proprietors who intend to plant should either rear their own 
trees under the direction of their gardener or forester, or else 
purchase them at once from a respectable commercial nursery- 
man, and have the planting executed by labourers on their own 
estates, and under the direction of a person competent to the 
charge. There is no part of forest-tree planting that should be 
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let by the task or piece, excepting it be the cleaning, draining, 
trenching of the ground, and the digging the pits for the trees. 
The very best trees should be chosen, and as good trees cannot 
be reared but at avery considerable expense, a liberal price 
should be given. Many, however, thinking to act with great 
economy, purchase their trees from itinerant nurserymen, and 
from such as offer plants at an unreasonably low price; such 
persons, therefore, may to a certainty expect to be disap- 
pointed. It should also be considered, that in regard to trees, 
as is the case in all other marketable commodities, there are 
high and low prices fixed, according to the value of the goods. 
When a liberal price is offered, good trees can always be pro- 
cured ; and we are confident that every respectable nurseryman 
feels more satisfaction at sending out good plants to his cus- 
tomers than bad ones ; and we are also confident that good trees 
from the nursery, although high in price, are always much 
cheaper in the end than bad ones, which are got for nothing. 
Local situation has also some effect in inducing our recom- 
mendations of private nurseries, for when trees are brought a 
great distance, the expense must be considerable, and the injury 


‘ that they sustain no less so, from being a length of time out of 


the ground. In many sequestered situations, particularly in the 
north of Scotland, in Ireland, and Wales, where planting may be 
in progress, many unforeseen obstacles may delay the arrival of 
trees at their destination, several weeks after they have been 
taken up in the nursery; and, in these cases, a considerable 
number of trees are generally ordered at the same time, many 
of which often remain unplanted for three months ; laid (as it is 
technically called) in by the heels, and not unfrequently in bun- 
dles of from five hundred to a thousand trees each, closely tied 
together. There are few places where it is difficult to procure 
plenty of men to assist in planting, but we have always found it 
better to continue the season of planting to a greater length of 
time, than to employ too many hands, many of whom never 
planted a tree before in their life. For these, and other reasons 
of an equally important nature, we would recommend the form- 
ing private nurseries near to where the scene of planting is to 
take place, as, by that means, the trees may be taken up ac- 
cordingly as they are wanted; and it is reasonable to expect that 
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such trees will be much more likely to succeed, than if they 
were carried five hundred miles, and kept five or six weeks out 
of the ground. 

It has been advanced by many practical men, and, as Sang 
observes, ‘‘ Many are of that opinion still, that trees, in order 
to their being rendered sufficiently hardy, should be reared on 
the soil, and in the situation where they are ultimately to be 
planted; or at least in a soil and situation as nearly similar as 
possible.” We know that this plan has been extensively prac- 
tised by those who are engaged in the extensive plantations 
carried on in the Forest of Dean, and other places, with the best 
effect; but, as the intelligent author above-mentioned, further 
observes, “If the soil and situation in which the trees are 
ultimately to be planted, be favorable, we can see no solid 
reason for objecting to such a plan, particularly if the design be 
extensive, and such as may require many years for its comple- 
tion; because a conveniently situated nursery is, in that case, 
highly desirable, not only as saving the carriage of plants, and 
faciliating the business of transplanting, but as increasing the 
chance of success, on account of the plants remaining a much 
shorter time out of the ground than if brought from a distance. 
But if the situation ultimately designed for the trees be cold, 
high, and bleak, and the soil of course various, some good, 
and much of it bad, or of an indifferent quality, there it would, 
by no means, be advisable to attempt the establishment of a 
nursery, and especially a nursery to raise plants from seeds.” 

In the formation of a complete nursery, it is almost indispen- 
sible that the soil be of various qualities; and when this is not 
naturally the case, it must, to a certain extent, be made so by 
artificial means. But as natural soils are to be preferred, some 
care ought to be taken in the selection; and, as it is somewhat 
different in this case from that of a kitchen or fruit-garden, 
where it would be extremely inconvenient to have it in detached 
pieces, we cannot see any objection to have several small nur- 
series instead of one large one, if the natural character of the 
soils be sufficiently various to admit of this arrangement. Thus 
a moist piece of ground might be enclosed for peculiar species, 
a piece of bog or peat soil for others, and one of land of a light 
loamy texture for a third. Strong, rich alluvial soils, we con- 
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sider would, in many cases, be too good for rearing forest-trees 
in, although extremely well calculated for that of fruit-trees 
and many kinds of shrubs. A poor barren heath, with suffi- 
ciency of peat earth on the surface, on which heath, Erica 
vulgaris, &c. grows luxuriantly, or a soil of decayed vegetable 
remains, denominated peat, although rather moist, would be a 
suitable nursery for the majority of American trees and shrubs ; 
light friable, or light sandy loam, would be well calculated for 
forest-trees in general. 

In regard to the depth of soil, we may say from one to two 
feet, are sufficient for the generality of plants, but none, if it 
can be avoided, should be less than one foot; and, as the first 
step towards its formation, draining, if it be necessary, and en- 
closing in all cases, should be first and strictly attended to. 
Young trees will not succeed, with a few exceptions, in wet 
ground, nor can seeds ever be expected to vegetate in it, al- 
though the very plants that spring from them may, at a future 
period, prosper to the extent of our wishes in very moist situa- 
tions. Water, if possible, should be retained in tanks or small 
ponds, if it exist in the ground, but if not, it should be brought 
in pipes, or by other means, as, at the season of planting, and 
sometimes during dry summers, it is almost indispensable. In 
regard to enclosing, it is of the first consequence, not only suf- 
ficient to guard against the inroads of cattle, &c., but against 
the no less destructive quadrupeds, the hare and rabbit, which 
it is difficult to exclude, and which are very destructive to 
almost every species of tree in their young state. In countries 
where stone is abundant, walls of five or six feet will be more 
durable and impenetrable; and where such materials are not 
naturally to be had, pales of oak, or other durable timber, 
should be substituted; in the latter case, the ends of the pales 
should be let in a foot at least under the surface, for the better 
exclusion of rabbits. Where nurseries are intended for the 
exclusive purpose of rearing forest-trees, any artificial shelter is 
probably unnecessary, and is, when too much indulged, inju- 
rious; but such as are for the purpose of cultivating more 
delicate plants, shrubs, or fruit-trees, some attention ought to 
be paid either to select a sheltered spot, or to provide shelter 
by planting, &c. 
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A nursery in a private establishment may, with much pro- 
priety, answer the two-fold purpose of a nursery and auxiliary 
kitchen-garden ; and, by a judicious arrangement of rotation of 
crops, would be beneficial to both. The ground which has 
been under forest-trees two, three, or more years, is, with the 
addition of a little manure, in excellent condition for the majo- 
rity of‘culinary vegetables; and the cultivation of them in their 
turn, renders the soil in good condition for seed-beds, or for 
transplanting seedling-trees. We should observe, however, 
that potatoes should not precede a crop of seedling-trees, as it is 
with great difficulty that all of them are got out of the ground 
when the crop is removing, and those which are left will shoot 
up in the spring, and their removal will seriously injure the 
seedling-trees. Peas that have not been staked, but allowed 
to lie on the ground, are a good preparatory crop for seedlings, 
as they tend to clear the ground of weeds, by smothering them 
during summer. Carrots, onions, and similar crops, particu- 
larly the former, are excellent preparatory crops; the neces- 
sary hoeing or weeding also cleans the ground. 

By a rotation of this sort, nursery ground will seldom require 
trenching after its formation, as a constant change of crops, 
with slight manurings, will be always sufficient. In regard to 
the rotation of crops, Sang has the following excellent remarks, 
which, although differing from our own opinion and practice in 
the exclusion of carrots as a preparatory crop, we give it with 
pleasure, and with all due deference, knowing, as we do in this 
instance, that we differ in opinion from one who has had such 
extensive practice in this branch of rural economy, and from 
whose writings we have derived much information. ‘ There 
is one kind of crop,” he observes, ‘* which we judge peculiarly 
scourging for a nursery, and that is carrots; they are indeed 
rather severe for most lands, but we have seldom found a good 
crop of trees following one of carrots, while we have found 
peas, beans, and especially lettuces, easy and enriching crops, 
well adapted as preparers for succeeding crops of nursery 
articles. In so far as regards public nurseries, we had long 
remarked that those which partake as much of the character of 
market gardens as nurseries, generally produce the best seed- 
lings, and young articles for sale, provided that the ground be 
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any thing more than of a middling quality. This-fact, if one 
were wanting, is a sufficient proof of the utility of occupying 
the ground as above advised, in the double character of a kit- 
chen-garden and nursery.” 

The foregoing remarks are applicable only to such nurseries 
as are within the park, or contiguous to-some part of the do- 
main, and in which sufficiency of young stock may be reared 
for the most extensive plantations. A few hints may be here 
useful in regard to nurseries at a greater distance from home, 
and intended for containing the trees, from the time of their 
- being put out in nursery lines to their final transplantation. 
The situation of such nurseries is generally on or near the spot 
intended to be planted, and are not to be considered as of so 
permanent a nature as the home-nursery already noticed. A 
somewhat sheltered spot should also be chosen for this kind of 
nursery, and the soil, though poor, should be easily worked, in 
order to facilitate the operations of hoeing and cleaning. It is 
also of much consequence that such a spot be enclosed, suf- 
ficient at least to keep out cattle, if not hares and rabbits also. 
Here the young trees brought from the home-nursery, when 
fit to transplant into nursery lines, or to bed out, should be 
cultivated, till of sufficient size to plant out permanently. The 
preparation necessary for such a piece of ground consists in 
draining and trenching, or deep ploughing, which latter opera- 
tion should be performed at least three times during the sum- 
mer previously to planting, and be repeatedly harrowed, to 
break the surface sufficiently fine to receive the young seedling 
plants. Shelter may be obtained to such a nursery, first, by 
the selection of a spot naturally sheltered by rising grounds and 
fully exposed to the sun; or, secondly, by planting quick-grow- 
ing hedges, both as a boundary fence, and also for subdividing 
the enclosed space into convenient departments. The sorts of 
trees best calculated for these fences, are poplar of any sort, 
spruce, fir, elder, or privet. Larch has often been used for 
this purpose, but is justly condemned by Sang and other nur- 
serymen, as being liable to be overrun with the Coceus larixea, 
an insect peculiar to this tree, and which not only destroys those 
which might be used for shelter, but would, to a certainty, in- 


fect the young plants of that tree in the nursery lines. Spruce 
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being evergreen, is, of all others, the best calculated for this 
purpose, as affording shelter in winter and spring, when it is 
the most required. 

Unless the ground be very poor indeed, we would say that 
manure was unnecessary for such a nursery as that in view ; but 
if it be considered rather poor, lime, chalk, or marl, would be 
beneficial; and, indeed, we think either preferable to animal 
manures of any kind, in almost all cases, for nurseries, 

In the subdivision of nursery, grounds, it is essentially ne- 
cessary that walks be introduced, not only for the purpose of 
dividing it into regular quarters or pieces, but also for the con- - 
venience afforded by them, of enabling the owner or operatives _ 
to get to the different parts without difficulty, and without in- 
jury to the crops. A broad walk, sufficient for a cart, should 
surround the whole extent, and also intersect it at convenient 
distances, to facilitate the bringing in of manure, and the taking 
out the trees, &c. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


In offering the following remarks on the rearing and planting 
of trees, it may be necessary to observe, that the subject being 
so interesting, and embracing such a variety of objects, it 
cannot be so amply detailed in the following pages as could be 
wished, in consequence of the necessity of our being confined 
to certain limits; we will, therefore, endeavour to restrict our- 
selves to those parts of their culture which are most conducive 
to success, and chiefly treat on those parts most likely to 
be of use to the practical man. 

In the arrangement of the matter, we shall consider each 
individual genus under separate heads, and adopt the alpha- 
betical order of their names, as being the most perspicuous, 
and presenting greater facility of reference. It shall alse be 
our endeavour to point out the soils suitable for each; their 
mode of originating, whether by seeds, layers, cuttings, &c. ; 
their nursery culture, and their final transplantation ; offering 
occasionally any thing new, curious, or interesting in their 
physiology, size, &c. 
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Acacta.—(See Locust-tree.) 


ALDER.—(A/nus.) 


The common Alder (Alnus glutinosa) is a native of Britain, 
and abounds naturally in wet boggy soils, and by the sides of 
rivers and lakes. It is, however, found to grow upon soils 
that are high and even dry, but not with that degree of luxu- 
riance that it attains in soils of a moist nature. It seldom suc- 
ceeds in chalky or calcareous soils; indeed, in such it can 
scarcely be said to live. It is well calculated to plant by the 
sides of rapid running streams, or large rivers, as from the 
multiplicity of its roots, which also extend a great way, it is 
of much use in binding the banks together, and preventing them 
from being carried away by the stream. 

Alder is a tree easily propagated, succeeding well by cuttings of 
a large size planted in spring, where it is intended they are to 
remain, or, in common with almost all treés, from seeds, which 
vegetate freely if sown in arather moist soil. The seeds ripen 
in October, and should then be gathered, making choice of 
a dry day for the purpose, which should be invariably attended 
to in all cases of seed-gathering, as entailing less trouble in 
drying them, and guarding against damaged seeds. The 
seeds are extracted by laying the cones upon a floor in a dry 
loft, and by frequently turning them, the seeds will fall out; 
or the cones may be thrashed, and the seeds separated by 
sifting. When cleaned, they should be kept in sacks till the 
spring, when they may be sown in March or the beginning of 
April. In preparing the ground for alder-seed, care should 
be taken to render it smooth and even, as the seeds are small 
and liable to be buried too deep; the beds should be four 
feet wide, and of the length of the quarter or piece of ground, 
or less if required. In regard to the quantity of seed to a 
given space of ground, it would be difficult to determine, as, 
like some other forest-tree seeds similar to it, it is difficult to 
ascertain the real quality of alder-seed ; however, it is always 
better to sow thick in such doubtful cases, in order to ensure 
acrop. Alder-seeds are by some sown in autumn, as soon as 
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gathered, but this is not advisable, as they are very liable to 
be injured by the vernal frosts; and, independently of this 
risk, nothing in point of strength is gained by the plants. 
As the soil for sowing alder-seeds should be rather damp, the — 
young plants are often liable to be thrown out by frosts during 
the winter, care, therefore, should be taken when this is likely to 
occur, to deepen the alleys or footpaths between the beds, in’ 
order to allow the superfluous water a free channel for passing 
off; and as a further means of preventing this evil, tanners’ 
bark very much decayed, or rotten saw-dust may be sprinkled 
over the surface, but if this can be avoided, so much the 
better, for neither adds to the fertility of the soil, and unless 
very much decomposed, is evidently injurious to it. 

Alders, when one year old, that is, the plants which were 
originated from seeds in spring, should be gone over the following 
spring, and all the strongest plants taken carefully up, so as 
neither to injure themselves nor the remaining crop of weaker 
seedlings, which are left in the seed-bed to gain strength for 
another season. Previously to the plants being taken up, the 
ground should be got ready, into which they are to be trans- 
planted out to nurse. In choosing ground for this purpose, a 
loose and rather a moist sandy or boggy soil should be pre- 
ferred. But a strong clay, or dry burning gravelly or sandy 
soil should be invariably rejected, as being alike uncongenial 
to their welfare. When the ground is prepared, they should 
be set out at twelve inches between the lines, and four or five 
between the plants. For plants of two years’ growth, that is, 
those which were left in the seed-bed one year longer than the 
above, more room should be allowed them, and they should 
not be planted closer than fifteen inches between the lines, 
and six inches from plant to plant in the lines. This latter 
distance should also be allowed to those one-year old seed- 
lings which are intended to remain two years in the nursery- 
lines. ‘The routine of after-culture consists in keeping the 
ground perfectly clear of weeds, as nothing impoverishes the 
ground so much as allowing them to grow unmolested, and 
not only their robbing the plants of their due share of nourish- 
ment, but in cases where this is not strictly attended to; the 
plants are literally smothered with them. Of this we had last 
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year a very striking instance in regard to a very considerable 
piece of ground occupied by the plant in question, when we 
took the charge of a very extensive nursery of forest-trees, 
where the weeds were allowed to gain such a head that the 
scythe had to be employed to keep the coarse grasses and 
weeds as low as the tops of the trees; the consequence of 
which was, that out of fifty or sixty thousand alders that had 
been planted, not more than as many hundreds could be 
gathered out of the whole, and, independently of the loss of 
the trees, the ground had to be trenched and otherwise ma- 
naged, as if it had never been in a state of cultivation. Hoeing, 
if taken in time, is a very simple process in horticulture, and if 
soon done, and well done, is easily done; but, notwithstanding 
this is acknowledged by every cultivator, it is strange to see 
how little it appears to be practised. 

Alders, after standing from two to three years in nursery- 
lines, are very fit for final transplanting; but, if left longer 
than three years, they should be taken up and replanted in lines, 
at double the distance. ‘This tree, like many others, will suc- 
ceed well if planted young; and, in such cases, will make good 
progress if kept clear of weeds. ~But it possesses this advan- 
tage over many others, that it will transplant with safety when 
of alarge size. The banks of rivers, and low swampy soils, 
where only it should be planted, are very liable to be covered 
with luxuriant vegetation; therefore, before planting young 
trees of this sort, the ground should be properly cleared and 
kept so till the trees become established, and above the reach 
of danger. Where this is not convenient, and we know there 
are many instances of that kind, larger trees should be used ; 
and if carefully planted, will succeed as well as those planted 
younger, and where much expense has been incurred in trench- 
ing and manuring the soil. 

This tree, under the most favorable circumstances, attains 
only a middle size; it is deciduous, and sometimes assumes 
rather a picturesque outline; is of rapid growth, when _pro- 
perly situated, and affording a considerable bulk of fuei, if 
managed in the copse manner, that is, cut over at stated pe- 
riods. The timber is not reckoned valuable, but is used by 
turners, &c., and by carpenters, for roofing and flooring tem- 
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porary buildings. It has considerable claims to merit for 
durability in wet situations, and is therefore much used for 
supporting the roofs of coal and iron-mines, and also for em- 
bankments by the sides of ponds and rivers. The bark con- 
tains a considerable degree of astringency, and is used in the 
process of tanning leather, and by the native highlanders, in 
dying their ¢artan and other woollen stuffs. Charcoal is 
made of the wood, which is considered excellent in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. According to Evelyn, the oldest boats 
we read of, Noah’s Ark excepted, were made of this wood; 
_and this appears confirmed, by the following line of Virgil :— 


** And down the rapid Po light alders glide.” 


Vitruvius asserts, that the morasses round Revanna, in Italy, 
were piled with this wood, to support the foundations of their 
buildings. 

Of this genus, there are eleven species enumerated in the 
Hortus Brittanicus, nine of which are natives of Europe, and 
two of North America. ‘There are none of them but can be 
readily propagated by cuttings, and the most of them by 
seeds; nor are they cultivated with us with any view to utility, 
no farther than being considered ornaments to the park, lawn, 
or shrubbery. 


Asu.—(Fraxinus.) 


The common ash, I’raxinus excelsior, is a native of Britain, 
and is always found in the greatest perfection on dry loamy 
soils; and although its growth is, in such situations, less rapid 
than when in moist damp soils, it attains in them a greater age, 
and ultimately a larger size, and the wood is much more valuable. 
In wet soils, although, while young, it appears to be healthy. 
and vigorous, still it will decay before it attains a useful size. 
In over rich soils the wood is seldom good, being short and 
brittle, but in sandy soils it is tough, and therefore of much 
more value. Strong clays are, of all others, the least calculated 
for its growth. ‘ 

A prejudice appears to exist, by which the ash is almost ex- 
cluded from forming a part of park scenery, some objecting’ to it 
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on account of its lateness in coming into leaf in the spring ; 
others because it sheds them too soon, and others deny it any 
elegance of outline, with many more objections to which it ap- 
pears to be unfortunately liable; be this, however, as it may, 
it is evident that this prejudice has existed for ages, for in ge- 
neral there are few trees of this kind to be met with in parks, 


' where the other timber-trees appear to luxuriate. 


The ash is’ propagated by seeds, which are annually pro- 
duced in vast quantities, and vegetate freely. The seeds are 
ripe in October, and should then be collected and carried to a 
convenient part of the nursery, and laid in a flat heap, mixed 
with light sandy earth; care, however, must be taken that they 
be not laid too thick, for if this be not attended to, there is dan- 
ger to be apprehended from fermentation, to which they are 
liable when laid in too great a quantity together. ‘T’o prevent 
too rapid a state of fermentation, they should be frequently 
turned while in this state; and when all danger of ferment- 
ation is over, they may be covered up till wanted for sowing, 
Some sow these seeds the spring subsequent to the gather- 
ing, others not until the autumn, and others not until the 
second spring following. Seeds of many trees may be kept in 
the rot-pit, as it is called, one or two, or even more years, with- 
out their vegetating, provided that they be excluded from the 
action of air and warmth. 

Any part of the nursery, if not too wet, is suitable for sowing 
the seeds of this tree, as it is hardy and not liable to lose its 
vegetating principle. Before the operation of sowing is in- 
tended, the ground should be regularly dug and levelled, and if 
in a very poor state a little manure may be applied. When 
the ground is dug, the whole should be divided into beds of 
four feet in breadth, and on them the seeds should be sown, 
and regularly covered to the depth of halfan inch, or rather 
more. Some nurserymen sow in broad drills, as is often prac- 
tised for spinach in the kitchen-garden, and, by this means, the 
seedling plants have a greater share of air than when in broad 
beds, particularly when they come up thick, and are not thinned 
out sufficiently soon. During their stay in the seed-beds, they 
should be regularly weeded, which is all that is required till 
they be fit for transplanting out into nursery lines, which will 
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be the case the spring after sowing. As we observed in regard 
to alders of the same age, the strongest of these also should be 
selected first, and transplanted, which will not only improve 
themselves, but also be of much service to the smaller ones re- 
maining in the seed-bed. In regard to the distance at which 
they should be planted, one foot or fourteen inches will be 
suflicient between the lines, and from four to six inches from 
plant to plant. Hoeing and cleaning the ground must be at- 
tended to between the lines, and the seed-beds must also be 
kept perfectly free of weeds. When ash-trees attain the height 
of from eighteen inches to three or four feet, they are fit for final 
planting out, where they are to remain, and, like the alder, 
may be planted of a large size with success. In ground pre- 
pared for planting by ploughing or trenching, small plants may 
be advantageously used, but when this precaution has not been 
attended to, and the ground is rough and foul, the larger plants 
should only be used. No doubt can exist that land trenched, 
and otherwise prepared, will be more congenial to the first pro- 
gress of any tree; but it is seldom possible, we may say, to 
trench and manure land upon an extensive scale for the mere 
purpose of planting; and it is to be questioned if the superior 
growth of the plantation would pay more than the interest of 
the outlay. As for manuring land intended for extensive plant- 
ation, we confess we can see no real utility in it, were it pos- 
sible even to procure manure in sufficient quantity. A super- 
abundance, or even a sufficiency of manure, is only to be ob- 
tained round great and populous cities ; and, unfortunately, for 
those who recommend this practice, there is little ground in 
such neighbourhoods likely to be planted with forest-trees 
while capable of producing corn and hay. Upon small planta- 
tions, in rich and highly cultivated countries, this practice may 
probably be attended with advantages which can never be 
brought to bear on poor and mountainous tracts of land, where 
all the manure capable of being made is found scarcely sufficient 
for turnips, potatoes, wheat, and barley, crops of more imme- 
diate value ; and when the surface strata are such that it is often 
no easy matter to find soil enough between the fragments of 
rocks wherein to plant the trees, yet, in such situations, plant- 
ations have arisen within the last sixty years of thousands of 
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acres in extent, and stocked with every species of tree generally 
cultivated with a view to profit or utility in this country. ‘The 
extensive and thriving plantations of the Duke of Athol, the 
Karl of Braedalbane, and other proprietors, who have planted 
on the most rugged and barren hills, bear sufficient evidence of 
the truth of this assertion. ‘Those who have extolled the su- 
periority of expensive planting, are, for the most part, planters 
in miniature, who, in planting half-a-dozen acres, have lavished 
away a few pounds; and who, like a certain great horticulturist 
of the present day, have treated with contempt the more rational 
and substantial methods which have been sanctioned by ex- 
perience, and crowned with success, and which they have 
vainly tried to turn into ridicule. Planting must always be con- 
sidered as an appropriation of a certain capital laid out by the 
owner of land, with a view to ultimate profit and repayment. 
With this view, such land only should be planted that is in- 
eapable of producing a more certain and greater produce. As 
it is no inconsiderable sum that is required to plant extensively, 
we ought to study the most economical mode of proceeding ; and 
no one who attempts to plant to a great extent will ever, we 
think, attempt trenching and manuring his ground. 

As to final situation, the ash deserves a good soil, and not to 
be planted in quagmires, or on bleak barren sides of hills, as 
we have frequently observed, for in such situations the timber 
never can, nor will be good. It is said to impoverish the soil 
very much, and therefore to be unfit for hedge-row timber ; 
it were to be wished that the same fault could be discovered in 


every other timber-tree planted in similar situations, for then 


we might entertain some hope of being relieved from seeing, 
mile after mile for a long journey, those poor mutilated, dis- 
torted looking things called hedge-row timber-trees, by which 
many parts of the kingdom are so very conspicuously dis- 
figured. 

The valuable uses to which the ash is applied are so numer- 
ous as to be with difficulty enumerated. “It may be noted, 
however,” says a writer on this subject, ‘ that the ash possesses 
a very singular property, namely, that of being in perfection 
even in infancy, no other tree becoming so soon useful. A pole 


‘three inches in diameter, is as valuable and durable for any 
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purpose to which it can be applied to, as the timber of the 
largest tree. The plough and cart-wright, the coach-maker and 
cooper, are the chief consumers of ash-timber; though, in 
many parts of the country, it is likewise used for various uten- 
sils, and for some articles of furniture. The ash affords a 
greater quantity of pot-ash than any other sort of timber in this 
country.” 

Of this genus there are thirty-six species enumerated in the 
Hortus Brittanicus, of which twenty-five are natives of North 
America, two natives of Britain, four not known, and the re- 
mainder of the Levant, Corsica, Aleppo, and Tauria. Of the 
American species, only four were introduced prior to the be- 
ginning of this century, and, consequently, the merits of the 
others, as timber-trees, have not yet been ascertained with us. 
The accounts, however, we have of them, are sufficiently flat- 
tering to lead us to hope that ‘ere another century begins, we 
may have several species of them added to our British timber- 
trees. ‘The I. excelsior is the only one extensively cultivated 
for the value of its timber, but several of the others are suf- 
ficiently hardy, and of merits to demand the attention of planters. 
Most of the species perfect seeds, although not in this country, 
and are readily multiplied by that means. The varieties of F. 
excelsior, and those species which it is difficult to procure 
seeds of, increase readily by grafting on the common ash. 


Bercu.—(Fagus.) 


The beech (Fagus sylvatica) is also a native of our country, 
and is found naturally in sandy loams, and in calcareous soils, 
and abounds in many parts of Buckinghamshire and Hamp- 
shire, of a large size, in a natural state. It is found to prosper 
in almost all soils, but attains its greatest bulk, like the oak, in 
alluvial soils, in valleys near the sides of rivers. It will also 
become a valuable timber-tree amongst rocks and stones, where 
there is little mould to be seen; and it thrives in strong reten- 
tive clayey soils, even although the sub-soil be spongy and wet; 
but the most valuable timber-trees are found where it has been 
planted pretty thick, and drawn up to a tall straight trunk. It 
is one of the greatest ornaments to the park, the lawn, or the 
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avenue, and, in the two former cases, assumes a very graceful 
habit and beautiful outline. The beec is propagated by seeds, 
which are called mast, and ripen in October. It should be 
gathered as soon as ripe, as it soon after falls, and is eaten by 
squirrels, mice, pheasants, and other animals. The seeds are 
contained in a capsule, which opens when ripe; these are to 
be gathered as they fall or are shaken from the trees, and 
carried to a dry loft, when they will soon open, and the seeds 
can then be readily separated by sifting, which leaves it in a fit 
state, if dry, to be stored in till the spring. Nurserymen ge- 
nerally spread out the seed upon the floors of dry lofts, in pre- 
ference to keeping them in sacks, as they are apt to become 
musty when kept in the latter way. Traps should be con- 
tinually set during winter to protect it from mice and rats, both 
of which not only eat it on the spot, but carry it to their re- 
treats. 

In March, or the beginning of April, beech-seeds should 
be sown in beds, as already directed for alder and ash. The 
ground should be previously prepared by digging, and laid 
out in beds to the extent required: the seeds should not be 
sown too thick, as the leaves are pretty large, and the seeds, 
if well saved, will vegetate readily. When the sowing is 
finished, traps should be set for mice, and every precaution 
taken to keep off pheasants where they abound, for if they 
once get at them, it will be no easy matter to keep them off 
again. Weeding should be attended to during the summer, 
and by the following spring, many of the most forward plants 
will be fit to plant out into nurserylines. A precaution is 
very necessary to ke used in taking up seedling beech, for, 
like the walnut, chestnut, and some others, they have long tap- 
roots, which are liable to be broken off in attempting to pull 
them up by the hand. A spade therefore should be used to 
loosen them at their roots, but this must be done in a prudent 
manner, and only applied along the edges of the beds, which 
will be found sufficient. When the strongest of the plants 
are thus taken up, the remainder should be regulated, if at 
all disturbed in the process, so as to prevent the admission of 
drought to their roots. The distance at which the seedling 
beech, thus taken up, should be planted, may be the same as 
recommended for ash, and. the same attention paid them 
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curing summer, as to cleaning, hoeing, and weeding. The 
following spring the remainder should be taken from the 
ceed-beds, and in like manner planted out. Indeed, it is a 
rule from which only extraordinary circumstances can warrant 
a departure, that all seedlings, when two years old, should 
be taken up; if this be not attended to, the roots become 
naked, and the fibres few in number. The beds at this time 
on which the seeds were sown may be all destroyed, for it is 
only in the case of thorns, hollies, and a few similar sorts, 
whose seeds sometimes continue to come up for two, three, or 
more years, after sowing, that any more plants can be expected 
after the second year. In taking up all plants from the seed- 
beds more attention is required than is usually paid to them. 
The spade should be judiciously used for the purpose of loosen- 
ing the soil, and the plants pulled up gently with all their fibres 
and roots uninjured, for although the trees of which we are 
now treating are hardy and indigenous, they are nevertheless 
tender and easily injured in their young state. As they are 
taken up from the seed-bed, they should be immediately laid 
in by the heels, unless the operation of transplantation goes 
on sufficiently fast to use them as they are taken up. ‘They 
should certainly not be allowed to be on the surface in heaps, 
with their roots exposed to the frosty winds, which often pre- 
vail at this season, nor to the scorching rays of the noon- 
tide sun, which is equally injurious to them. The operation 
of transplanting would be more successfully done in damp 
showery days, provided the ground was not too wet, but this, 
when there is much to be done in this way, cannot be expected 
to be always the case; as a simple and excellent succedaneum, 
we would recommend puddling the roots previously to plant- 
ing, which will not take up much time, and will evidently 
tend to enable the plants to sustain their removal with much 
less chance of injury. We may here observe, that when trees 
are to be kept in the nursery longer than three or four years 
after their first transplanting, that they should be, if not every 
year, at least every second year, taken up and re-planted, 
allowing them greater room every time they are removed, 
in order that they may have room to extend themselves, and 
also a proper breadth of surface to stand on, to afford suffi- 
cient nutriment for their roots, 
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When beeches are from eighteen inches to three feet high, 
they are in good condition for final planting. But trees of 
larger growth are apt to become naked at their roots, and de- 
void of fibres, and, consequently, unfit for planting, at least 
with success. As to final situation, the beech will thrive in 
almost all soils, but in those that are light, loamy, light sandy, 
or calcareous, it is found to succeed best; where grounds of 
that description abound, the beech may be profitably planted. 

Its various uses are many, although in less repute now than 
formerly, when it was much used in various branches of ma- 
chinery; but it is now, in these cases, supplanted by metal of 
different kinds. It is, however, used for some parts of ship- 
building and machinery, and is in considerable demand with 
the cabinet-maker, tool-cutter, and turner. The small-wood 
and branches make excellent fagots, and are used for smok- 
- ing herrings and making charcoal. The leaves make tole- 
rable mattrasses, a circumstance noticed by Evelyn, as being 
prevalent in his day, and reminds us of the line of Juvenal-— 


** The wood’s a house, the leaves a bed.” 


Beech-hedges were formerly very prevalent, but are now 
less general in and about gardens. They are of rapid growth, 
and can be planted of a large size, which is often desirable 
when a hedge is speedily required. Of this genus there are 
four species enumerated in the Hortus Brittanicus, two of 
which are natives of North-America, and one only of Britain ; 
the native country of the fourth, 2’. comptoniefolia, which 
has by many been considered as only a variety of the common 
beech, is not correctly known. ‘The American species are 
said to be valuable as timber-trees, but have not yet attained 
a proper size, nor are they in sufficient number in this country 
to form a correct idea how far they might be advantageously 
planted with a view to profit. ‘The fourth species is seldom 
seen out of the arboratum or shrubbery; its merits, as a 
timber-tree, cannot be therefore calculated upon. Seeds are 
obtained of the American species from that country, by which 
they are increased, and the varieties, and the £. compionie- 
folia, are increased by grafting or inarching on the common 
sort. 
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Bircu.— ( Betula.) 


The Betula alba, the only species of this genus cultivated 
with us as a timber-tree, is a native of Britain, as well as 
some varieties which have originated from it. It is found 
growing naturally in almost every kind of soil, and at a con- 
siderable altitude above the sea, as well as in the alluvial 
soils by the sides of the lowland rivers. The most durable 
timber of this tree is obtained from trees growing on the sides 
of hills amongst rocks, where, although its growth is much less 
rapid than in more congenial situations, its timber becomes 
much more valuable, not only on account of its durability, 
but also for its singular beauty, and, in such cases, it is 
made into beautiful pieces of furniture. 

The fragrance of its foliage, and the elegance of its habit, 
claim a place for it in all ornamental plantations, and when 
planted out on the lawn, or in the park, its natural beauties 
are pleasingly developed. Upon the steep sides of hills, and 
in deep ravines, few trees are more beautiful than the white 
birch. The variety with drooping leaves (B. pendula) has 
long been held in high estimation, and, although anxiously 
propagated in England, is never likely to be so abundant as 
in the northern parts of Scotland, where, in many districts, 
it abounds more plentiful than the original with upright 
branches. 

It is propagated from seeds, which ripen in September, and 
should be then gathered and dried as directed for alder, which 
it very much resembles. In spring it should be sown in well- 
prepared beds, finely dug and raked, in a soil rather humid. 
Care must be taken not to cover the seeds too deep, as they 
are liable to be injured, and often rot in the ground; and 
therefore we find some nurserymen sow them on the surface 
of finely-pulverized earth without any covering whatever. 
Birch-seed is_not unfrequently successfully sown in autumn, 
that is, as soon as it is gathered from the tree, but unless in 
very favorable situations the young plants are liable to acci- 
dents during the winter. It is not easy to say how thick the 
seeds should be sown, as it is difficult to ascertain their quality ; 
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however, they should be sown thick to ensure a crop, anu if the 
plants come up too closely, they must be thinned before they 
begin to injure one another. During the first winter after sow- 
ing, young birch-plants are liable to be thrown out of the ground, 
and in time of frosts care must be taken to prevent this as much 
as possible, for which purpose nurserymen cover the beds 
with a thin sprinkling of rotten tan, which has undergone a 
long period of decomposition, and some, with less propriety 
cover them with fresh saw-dust. As the ground is generally 
moist in which birch-seeds are sown, we would suggest that 
the alleys, or foot-paths, between the beds be cleared sufii- 
ciently to allow of all superabundant moisture passing freely 
off, as the drier the beds are kept during winter, the less 
liable will the plants be to be thrown out by frost. 

The strongest plants will, in the spring following the sow- 
ing, be in a fit condition to prick out into nursery-beds, or 
into lines; in the former case they should stand at from three 
to four inches apart, if very small; but if larger, should be 
allowed nearly double that room; and if put out into lines, 
they should be from twelve to fifteen inches distant, and from 
four to eight inches in the line, according to their size and 
strength. 

Their future routine of culture consists in keeping the 
ground perfectly clear of weeds, and if not planted out per- 
manently from these beds or lines, they should, the season 
after their first planting, be taken up and planted in lines at 
a greater distance from each other. Birch is seldom planted 
with a view to attain large timber-trees, its natural size being 
that of a tree of the third or fourth class of magnitude, 
although solitary instances occur of its attaining a very con- 
siderable size. 

As a copse-tree, the birch becomes valuable, and bears cut- 
ting at stated periods profitably. It also obtains a place in 
all ornamental plantations, in consequence of the fragrance of 
its foliage and singular beauty of its outline; and few trees 
are more pleasing when grouped or planted singly in the park 
or lawn. By the sides of ponds, lakes, or rivers, the birch 
flourishes and gives a richness to the scene by the diversi- 
fication of its growth, as well as its distinct character of head, 
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from that of almost all other trees. The sides of hills, and 
chasms between rocks, are also peculiarly improved by the 
varied and undulating character of this tree, and when planted 
en masse, or scattered promiscuously through the grove, it 
becomes equally interesting, 

In England, the timber of the birch is less regarded than 
in Scotland, where the highlanders make use of it for almost 
every purpose where useful, durable, or beautiful timber is re- 
quired. But only there is it to be found in perfection. Asa 
fuel-timber, the birch has this peculiarity of burning clear, 
and emitting a pleasing perfume, without producing near so 
much smoke as most other timber, and is therefore much used 
in the smoking of herrings, and in the preparation of malt 
for the most esteemed whisky. Houses are built of it with 
the bark left on, which last for many years; and furniture is 
made of it, little inferior to that inlaid with satin-wood. The 
wheel-wright, mill-wright, and turner, use it extensively, and 
of late years its value was much enhanced, for the purpose of 
making barrels for the herring-fisheries. 

The bark contains a considerable degree of astringency, 
and is probably next in value to that of the oak. The juice 
extracted in spring, affords when it has undergone the vineous 
fermentation, a pleasant liquor, known as birch-wine. Pro- 
fessor Pallas states, that the highly-prized Russian leather 
owes its agreeable smell to an oil extracted from this tree. 
“ The oil,” he says, ‘‘ is prepared from the white bark, either 
taken from the live tree, or collected from those that are 
putrid in the woods. It is best made from the latter: because, 
by the putrefaction, it is freed from the inner bark; and the 
external white bark remains uncorrupted for ages, as appears 
by the old burial-places of Janisea, and the vaults of the 
very ancient city of Moscow, which he observed covered with 
birch-bark. The bark is gathered into a heap, and pressed 
into pits made in the shape of a funnel, prepared in clay-soil, 
and when set on fire it is covered with turf. The oil, distilling 
through the clay-hole at the bottom of the funnel, drops into 
a vessel placed to receive it, and it is then tunned into casks 
made of the hollowed trunks of trees. The pure limpid oil 
swims at top, and is in the greatest request for anointing 
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leather, on account of its antiseptic quality. ‘lhe residuum is 
thick and sooty, and is employed for various common uses. 

Of this genus there are seventeen species enumerated in the 
Hortus Brittanicus, ten of which are natives of North-America, 
two of Britain, and the remainder of various parts of Europe. 
Some of the American species have merits as timber-trees, 
but those of Europe, excepting the B. alba, and its varieties, 
are merely cultivated for ornament. All or most of them are 
originated from seeds, which they ripen in their native habi- 
tats. ‘The varieties of either may be successfully increased 
by grafting and inarching on the common sort. 


Cuerry oR GEean.—( Prunus.) 


The common cherry, Prunus cerassus, is considered as 
indigenous to this country, and is found in so many situations, 
and under such a variety of circumstances, as seems to justify 
the conclusion. The wild cherry, or gean of the Scotch, is 
a different species, and described under the name of Prunus 
avium, or pubescent-leaved cherry. Both attain a consider- 
able size; but the latter is by far the most valuable timber-tree. 
The wild-cherry, or gean, considered as a fruit-bearing tree, has 
considerable merits, and many varieties of it are to be met with in 
the gardens of the Scotch, who are fond of the fruit. Considered 
as a timber or ornamental tree, it has also considerable merits, 
and adds much to the beauty of our woods, groves, and parks, 
in spring, with its profusion of snow-white flowers, and in autumn 
by the varied and rich hues its decaying foliage gives the land- 
scape ; a circumstance often noticed and availed of by the artist. 
The soil and situation most congenial to the wild-cherry, are 
that of a sandy loam, on low ground or sloping banks. In wet 
cold soils it seldom succeeds; and if planted in rich soils, al- 
though it attains there a considerable bulk, becomes much less 
valuable, the timber being soft, light coloured, and of no dura- 
bility ; whereas, in sandy loamy soils, it becomes hard and 
beautifully variegated in the wood, and of great durability. 

The wild cherry is propagated from seeds, which are ripe in 
July, and may be either sown immediately, or preserved in 
sand till spring ; it requires to be planted out in nursery lines 
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from the seed-bed, where it may remain till planted out; or if 
wanted of a larger size, should be transplanted when two years 
old, at sufficient distance to allow the trees to attain a proper 
size for final transplanting. Stocks whereon to bud or ingraft 
the different varieties of the cultivated cherry, are obtained by 
sowing the seeds or stones of the different varieties of the wild 
and cultivated cherries; and when such is the case, the two 
vears old seedlings should be attended to in the nursery lines, 
and properly pruned and trained to model them into stocks, 
either for producing dwarfs or standards, as may be required. 
The wild cherry attains a size sufficient to produce timber in 
planks of from one foot to two feet in breadth ; and if grown in 
a light sandy loam, will be durable, and of a beautiful colour. 
It has attained the name of Scotch mahogany, which it very 
much resembles when polished and stained. It is in consider- 
able request amongst cabinet-makers, and by them manufac 
tured into chairs, tables, and such like articles of furniture. 


CuestNnut.—(Castanea.) 


The sweet or Spanish chestnut, as it is generally called, pro- 
bably to distinguish it from the horse-chestnut is by some, con- 
sidered to be a native of this céuntry; and if so, it must have 
been much less cultivated than it now is, or else much less 
abundantly diffused, for there are very few instances of its being 
found of a great age, unless in situations where it must evidently 
have been planted. It is more probable that it has been in- 
troduced into this country ; and some date its introduction to the 
time of Tiberius Czesar, who is said to have brought it from Sar- 
dis into Italy, and from thence it might find its way into Britain, 
either by the Romans or the clergy. 

The Romans gave this tree the name of Castanea, after a 
city of that name in Thessalia, from whence they first procured 
it, and where it is grown in great abundance by the Gre- 
cians; and what may be considered a singular cireumstance, 
it still retains the same appellation in all the European lan- 
guages. 

Amongst those who affirm the chestnut to be indigenous to 
this country, may be noticed Dr. Ducarel, who states, in his 
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Anglo-Norman antiquities, that it is a native tree, and brings in 
as a proof, the existence of the wood in some of the oldest 
houses in London; but it is probable that what he has taken 
for chestnut, was only oak of a similar grain. He, however, 
appeals to a deed of gift, which is still in existence, from Henry 
the Second to Flexly Abbey, of the tithes of all his chestnuts 
in the forest of Dean. 

The historian Camden informs us that Cowdery Park, in 
Sussex, abounded with fine trees of this kind; and Cheshunt, 
a village in Hertfordshire, is supposed to derive its name from 
the chestnut trees, which once abounded in its vicinity. 

We certainly agree with Philips in believing that it was in- 
troduced by the Romans, who, having been masters of this 
country for nearly four hundred years, and being so much at- 
tached to horticultural pursuits, we may naturally conclude, 
would not fail to transport hither their hardiest kinds of fruits, 
and particularly those which were used as a substitute for bread. 

The oldest specimens, probably, of this tree, which we 
have any account of in this country, is that of the great chest- 
nut of Tortworth, in Gloucestershire, which has been noticed 
by the earliest historians of our country, and is supposed to have 
been 1100 years old. ‘This tree is one of the most magnificent 
of our timber-trees, and equallifg the oak both in height and 
bulk. Its longevity is great, as is sufficiently proved by the 
celebrated specimen on Mount Etna, which has attained the 
astonishing circumference of 204 feet. Some instances occur 
both in England and Scotland of its attaining the size of from 
thirty to forty-five feet in circumference ; and, upon a moderate 


’ ealculation, it would require a period of more than 500 years 


to attain that size. The chestnut not only thrives in any soil 
in which the oak is grown in perfection, but also attains a con- 
siderable size in soils of a poorer nature, and will make excel- 
lent copse-wood in almost any soil. Wet strong soils are, of 
all others, the best suited for this tree, when the object in view 
is to attain fine timber-trees. As an ornamental tree, few ex- 
cel it, either in the beauty of its foliage, flowers, or the mag- 
nificence of its habit. “It is therefore very proper,” Sang 
observes, “ for the decoration of the park and of the lawn. 
Many chestnut-trees, however, should not be planted close to 
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a residence, because,” as he observes, ‘‘ the flowers emit a very 
disagreeable odour, which is offensive to most people.” 

It is observed by Philips, that it is the tree which graces the 
landscapes of Salvator Rosa, who painted on the mountains of 
Calabria, where it flourishes. Its ramifications are more strag- 
gling than even those of the oak, while its foliage, which is 
more loose and brilliant in colour, is less subject to the attacks 
of insects; and its yellow and umber tints greatly relieve the 
sable hue of the fir and the pine, and act like a blossom to en- 
liven the month of November. 

This tree is propagated from seeds, which ripen in England 
in October in fine seasons, but seldom, if ever, in Scotland. 
Nurserymen are supplied with home-saved seeds in good sea- 
sons, but, in unfavourable ones, from Spain, where this fruit is 
yearly ripened and imported into this country from thence as an 
article of luxury, and appears at our desserts from October till 
April. Chestnuts imported are by far the best either for the 
purpose of sowing or eating. ‘They should be sown as soon as 
gathered or imported, in seed-beds or in drills, and covered to 
the depth of two or three inches. Mice and rats are very fond 
of this seed, and if once they find them in the ground, it is no 
easy matter to keep them off; attention should therefore be 
paid to guard them against su¢h enemies. When the young 
plants appear in spring, and during the time they remain in the 
seed-beds, they should be kept clear of weeds; and the spring 
subsequent to the sowing they should be taken up, sized and 
transplanted into nursery lines twelve or fifteen inches distant, 
and five or six inches apart in the line. The season following 
they will require to be taken up and transplanted at greater dis- 
tances, to afford them space to attain a proper size for final 
planting out. Chestnuts may be planted out when three years 
old, if the ground has been at all prepared for them; or they 
may remain in the nursery till they be five or six years old, and 
then may be planted out with success. 

The timber of the chestnut-tree very much resembles that of 
the oak, and, according to Sang, approaches it in value next 
to the ash and Scotch elm. But what has been long mistaken 
for this wood in the roof of Westminster-Abbey, and that of 
the Parliament-House at Edinburgh, and other old buildings 
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in both of those cities, as instanced by Sang, seems very 
doubtful, and particularly so if this be not a native tree, which 
we see little probability of being able to confirm. It is much 
more rational to suppose, with Daines Barrington, and Pro- 
fessor Martyn, that what has been mistaken for chestnut, is 
in reality nothing but oak of a different grain; and the old 
pipes which are supposed to have been laid to convey the first 
water to the metropolis, and stated to have been of this wood, 
were, in all probability, nothing else but oak. The timber of 
this tree is, however, truly valuable, and will stand in situ- 
ations exposed to wet and dry, when divested of its sap-wood, 
longer than oak; and for gate-posts ranks in durability next 
after the Acacia, yew, and probably also longer than the larch. 

The following is adduced in support of its durability when 
exposed to wet and dry, and is extracted from the Trans- 
actions of the Society of Arts for 1789.—‘‘In or about the 
year 1763, some gate-posts of oak, and others of chestnut, 
were to be repaired ; they had the appearance of being put in 
at the same time, but the latter were much more sound, inso- 
much that some of them were adjudged good enough to remain 
as gate-posts, and are now to be seen there (1788). Such as 
were too small were taken up, and set as posts to fix rails to. 
At the same time some new posts of oak were put in, there 
not being enough of the old chestnut posts. Though these 
were old when put in, twenty-five years ago, they are now 
(1788) more sound than the oak posts, which were then new. 
One side of the chestnut posts was the outside of the tree, 
but the timber is as sound there as in any other part, which 
would not have been the case with oak, the sap of which, 
next the bark, soon decays. ‘The chestnut gate-posts had 
been put down many years before 1745; they have, therefore, 
probably stood the weather above half a century.” 

Philips, in his History of Fruits, informs us, that the chest- 
nut wood has recently been successfully applied to the pur- 
poses of dying and tanning, thus forming a substitute for 
logwood and oak bark. Leather tanned by it is declared, by 
the gentleman who made the experiment, to be superior to 
that tanned with oak bark; and in dying, its aflinity for wool 
is said, on the same authority, to be greater than that of either 
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galls or sumach, and, consequently, the colour given is more 
permanent. 

The wine casks in Italy and Spain are almost all made of 
this wood, and are preferred to any other, as being less liable 
to shrink or to communicate a disagreeable flavour to the 
contents. The bark has a considerable degree of astringency, 
and contains the tanning principle in about the same proportion 
with the larch and mountain-ash. ' 

Of this genus there are three species, the common or sweet 
chestnut, the C. Americana, and Pumila, natives of North 
America. They are all propagated by seeds, which are occa- 
sionally imported, and the varieties are increased by grafting 
or inarching upon the common sort. 


Horse-cuestNuT.—(A2sculus.) 


The common horse-chestnut, 4iseulus hippocastanum, is 
a native of Asia, and was introduced into this country in 
1629. As an ornamental park-tree, few trees excel it, 
either in the splendour of its bloom or beauty of its foliage. 
It requires a loamy soil and sheltered situation, but is seldom 
injured by our severest frosts. As 1 timber-tree it has no 
pretensions, for although it attains a large size of trunk, the 
quality of the wood is such as to render it of little estimation 
in the eye of the profitable planter. 

Gilpin observes, it is far from being a picturesque tree, its 
outline being that of a parabola; but all beauty is not pic- 
turesque beauty, and the foliage and leaves will ever advocate 
the cause of this tree, which, as Daines Barrington observes, 
may be compared to a giant’s nosegay. It was formerly much 
used as an avenue-tree, both on the continent and also with 
us, as abundant examples are still in existence to prove. 

It is propagated from seeds, which ripen most seasons with 
us in October; they generally drop out of their seed-vessels 
when ripe, and are gathered from the ground. They should 
be sown as soon as gathered, either in seed-beds, covered to 
the depth of two and a half or three inches, or in drills, to 
the same depth. If it be not convenient to sow them as soon 
as gathered, they should be slowly dried on a dry floor, and 
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frequently turned over, to prevent them from turning mouldy, 
a circumstance which often happens when they are kept in 
sacks, or too closely confined. The same enemies attack them 
that attack the sweet or Spanish chestnut, both in the seed- 
house, and also after they are committed to the ground. What 
has been said on the after-culture of the sweet chestnut is 
applicable to this tree also, only as the timber is far less va- 
luable, of course a much less number of plants should be ori- 
ginated. The horse-chestnut, like most other soft-wooded 
trees, may be safely removed when of a large size, and when 
planted with a view to give effect in park scenery, should not 
be less than from six to ten feet high when planted; by which 
means, and by carefully guarding them for a few years against 
the attacks of cattle, they will the sooner be able to stand un- 

protected than if planted when of a smaller size. 


Eim.—(Ulnus.) 


Of this genus there are six species, which are natives of 
this country, and all of them possessing considerable merits 
as timber-trees. Of these, the Ulmus campestris, English 
elm, and Ulmus montana, Scotch or Wych elm, are considered 
the most valuable. The former of these is a very ornamental 
tree, considered either as a hedge-row tree, or to stand singly 
in the park, and several beautiful specimens may be seen of 
it in many of our best planted English parks. It is an ex- 
ceedingly useful tree all over England, and it is with regret 
that we see it so frequently, nay, almost universally mutilated 
into so disgusting and ugly a state in our hedge-rows. “ No- 
thing certainly can be more tiresome,” says a very intelligent 
author, and keen observer of the mismanagement of this tree, 
‘in travelling through the flat countries than the continual 
succession of meagre elms, like poles; from which we are 
now and then relieved by Lombardy poplars! which are worse, 
if possible, though occasionally, no doubt, by a much finer 
plant than either, the elder.” 

The wood of the English elm 1s very far inferior to that of 
the Scotch elm, both in durability and value. It is stated by 
Sang, in confirmation of this assertion, that, ‘‘in the sales 
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of these timbers, the English elm, amongst good judges, sel- 
dom brings more than a half, or even a third of the price of 
the Scotch elm, although both be of equal size and age. 
Prejudice, no doubt, may have some share in this matter, but 
certainly the timber of the one is very inferior to that of the 
other. Indeed, if it be considered that the one species is 
exceedingly hardy, and universally raised from seeds, and 
that the other may be even termed delicate, at least in Scot- 
land, there can be little hesitation in determining which de- 
serves the preference as a forest tree. The English elm 
is too frequently raised from layers or suckers. These never 
make the best trees; and they always produce suckers from 
their roots, and disfigure the grounds in which they stand. 
When intended for ornamental trees for the park or the 
lawn, they ought to be budded or grafted on the Scotch elm; in 
this way trees of superior vigour and figure will be obtained, 
and will never produce a sucker.” Of this elm there appears to 
be very many in Scotland, although there are few of the Scotch 
elms, comparatively speaking, to be met with in England. 

The Scotch elm attains a considerable magnitude, one of 
which is described in the Selkirkshire Report, p. 287, as being 
thirty feet in circumference, at four feet from the ground. And 
another, which we have frequently measured, which stands on 
the lawn at the east end of Taymouth Castle, is still a growing 
tree, and is fifteen feet nine inches in girth, nearly six feet from 
the ground. The merits of this species, in respect to its effect as 
an ornamental tree, places it next to the oak, to which it nearly 
approaches in its appearance, when cultivated in the grove or 
profitable plantations; ‘if properly nursed ang trained, it 
becomes a straight, tall, and large-stemmed tree. In hedge- 
rows it also becomes most useful and durable timber; and 
in open woods it naturally assumes many fine casts and forms 
for the purpose of ship-building and the like. In short, the 
timber of this tree is so useful and valuable, that it is always 
prized next to the oak.” 

The soil in which this elm seems to prosper best is in a 
deep rich loam, although it will accommodate itself to almost 
all soils. In Jight sandy soils, upon a rocky bottom, this tree 
becomes most valuable in regard to its timber. Wet tilly clays 
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are of all soils the least congenial to it, but even in the crevices 
between rocks, where there is little soil of any kind, and on 
bleak exposed hills, this elm will attain a considerable size. 

The different species of elm which perfect seeds, should be 
always originated from them: this is, however, not generally, 
by any means, the case; and hence follow, as a natural cause, 
the many distorted and worthless trees, which we daily see in 
plantations and forests, where more expeditious means have 
been used to produce plants of fit size for sale or planting. 
Our opinion is (although differing from men whom we esteem, 
and from whose writings we have derived much pleasure and 
advantage) that no tree should be propagated by other means 
than by seeds, unless extraordinary circumstances warrant a 
departure from that natural rule; and in collecting the seeds 
of all trees, greater care should be taken to select the seeds 
from the healthiest and most vigorous specimens, and not in- 
discriminately, nor by people unacquainted with the distinctions 
between a good and a worthless tree. 

The seeds of the Scotch elms ripen abundantly about the 
middle of June, and should then be collected, and sown im- 
mediately after. Upon this subject Sang offers the following 
rational remarks :—‘‘ Elm-seed, when newly gathered, espe- 
cially at this season, and kept together in a large quantity, 
has, on account of the juicy nature of its capsule, a great 
tendency to heat. It will, therefore, be proper to gather no 
more on one day than can be sown on the following morning ; 
and it will even be right to spread the seeds thin during the 
night. The necessity of this precaution generally shows itself, 
for before they can be brought home in the evening of the day 
on which they are gathered, if there be a bushel or two in the 
sack, they will be found very hot. We have often observed 
them so much so, that if they had lain in that state till the 
morning, many of them would never have vegetated.” Some- 
times, however, elm-seeds are gathered with a view to keeping 


- them for some time, as is the case when it is not convenient 


or possible to sow them till autumn or even spring; and it also 

happens when the intention is to send them to a distance. In 

these cases, some attention is requisite, both as to the gather- 

ing of the seed, and also to curing it, so that it may be kept 
* bs 
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tur some time with safety. When the seeds are observed to be 
perfectly ripened, they should be gathered immediately, as the 
procrastination of a single day often defeats the object in view, 
particularly in wet and windy seasons, as has been the case at 
the very time we were writing this article. High winds and 
rain have followed so closely, that we have been unable, with 
all diligence, to collect a single bushel of this seed. The fol- 
lowing extract we are induced to give upon this subject from 
Nicol’s Planters’ Calendar, edited by Sang, a very respectable 
and excellent nurseryman; and we are the more induced to 
adopt this step as it is in unison with our own ideas upon the 
subject, although differing in principle from that of some of 
the writers of the present day:—‘‘ In gathering elm-seed, it 
should be chosen from the tallest, and most handsome, and 
healthy trees. Indeed, in every case, seeds should be col- 
lected from the most promising and healthy trees of their kind. 
Plants, like animals, in some measure, convey to their progeny 
their appearance and habits, whether good or bad. Therefore, 
although a tree have an abundance of apparently perfect seeds, 
if it be either visibly diseased, or be an ill-formed plant, not 
a seed should be collected from it. It is well known that 
disease and deformity in plants frequently do not prevent them 
from abundantly procreating their species. Indeed, in gar- 
dening, we always find that retrenching the roots of very 
healthful young plants is the surest method to throw them into 
fruit; though such retrenchment evidently makes the plant less 
healthy than it previously was.” 

As the English elm seldom, if ever, ripens seed in Britain, 
its best mode of propagation is by grafting on the Scotch elm, 
and not by layers, which is so generally the case. Grafting 
elms has been long a practice amongst nurserymen; and 
Langley relates a case of a nurseryman at Brentford-End, who 
purposed obtaining a patent from George the First for graft- 
ing and budding the English elm upon the Dutch elm, with a 
view to improve the growth of the former; and Virgil asserts, 
but which we much doubt the truth of, that a union will 
take place between the elm and the oak. Our ingenious 
countryman, Evelyn, speaks of the grafting of elms as being 
known and practised in his day. 
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Elm-seed may be sown as soon as collected from the trees, 
but we would rather advise saving it till March or April, or 
making three sowings: one in June, when the seed is gathered, 
one in March, and a third in April. The ground for the seed- 
beds should be rather rich, having been under a slight crop 
the preceding season; and if not manured for it, it should be 
done previously to sowing the elm-seed. As this seed does 
not require to be deeply covered, it is necessary to have the 
ground finely dug and raked before the beds are formed, which 
should be four feet in breadth, and the seed covered to the 
depth of half an inch. Sometimes the crop of summer-sown 
elms is destroyed in winter, when the season has been dry and 
the plants weak, and in such cases they are liable to be thrown 
out of the ground by the frost. Sometimes the spring crop is 
destroyed, if sown too early and severe frosts occur just as 
the tender plants are coming up, but by sowing at the three 
stated periods above recommended, we have three chances of 
obtaining a crop. It is advisable to sow elm-seed rather thin, 
as the seeds are in general good; and as it is better that the 
plants should remain two seasons in the seed-bed previously to 
their being planted out into nursery-lines, they will have a 
chance of attaining greater strength than if they were too much 
crowded in the seed-bed. 

The after-management of elms, while in the nursery, differs 
not from that of other trees already noticed. They may be 
planted permanently out on trenched or prepared land, when 
four years old from seed; or, if in unprepared ground, they 
should be allowed one or two years longer. All the species of 
elm succeed, though planted of a large size; although, like 
most other trees, they prosper much better when planted be- 
fore they attain too great an age. 

Of this genus there are seventeen species enumerated in 
the Hortus Britannicus, six of which are indigenous to this 
country, five of North America, one of China, two of Siberia, 
one of Hungary, and two undetermined. ‘The British species 
are the most valuable with us, although there are several of 
the North American ones which would, in all probability, be 
worth the notice of the planter; of the remainder, their merits, 
as timber-trees, are of no account. Such of this family, of 
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which it is difficult to procure seeds, may be readily increased 
hy grafting or inarching: by either process a union s 
takes place. The Dutch elm, U. Major, of English botany, 
V7. Suberosa, of Willdenow, although enumerated as a British 
species, is supposed to have been introduced here in the 
time of King William. The tree is of rapid growth, but the 
timber is not of much value. Dr. Walker even doubts if the 
common English elm, U. Campestris, be not also an intro- 
duced plant, and asserts that it was originally brought from 
the Holy Land. 


Hawruorn.—( Mespilus Oxyacantha.) 


The hawthorn, although it is sometimes to be met with of 
a large size, cannot be altogether considered as a timber-tree, 
neither is it planted with a view to its attaining that size. It 
is, however, no less valuable, when considered as the best 
plant we have for the purpose of making living fences. It is 
widely diffused through the greater part of Europe, and with 
us in particular ; it is found naturally in a variety of situations, 
and obtrudes itself upon our notice in the various characters 
of underwood in the forest or copse, as a detached tree in the 
park, and forming, as it were, natural fences by the sides of 
fields, &c. 

« As underwood in the forest,” Sang observes, * where it 
grows spontaneously, it may rather be considered as out of 
place, and a nuisance. In the park, if growing at the foot of, 
or near a fine oak, it has an excellent effect. As a detached 
tree, if large and well formed, the hawthorn never fails to 
please. When clustered in handsome groupes on the lawn, haw- 
thorn trees are very ornamental, particularly when in blossom. 
As a shrub, or a bush overhanging a rill, in a valley or dell, 
by the end of a mill, or the side of a cottage, the hawthorn 
appears to great advantage.” 

The timber of the hawthorn, when it attains a proper size, 
is very valuable, and was much used by the millwright pre- 
viously to the use of cast-iron, which has latterly been substi- 
tuted for it. Sang observes, that the timber of this tree is 
often spoiled through inattention after cutting. If it be allowed 
to lie in the tree, it soon heats, and becomes brittle and worth- 
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less. It ought, therefore, he says, to be instantly cut up into 
plank, and laid to dry. 

The principal use to which this plant is applied, is in the 
forming of fences, for which it is well adapted, and for this 
purpose is yearly propagated in vast quantities by the nursery- 
men. It is propagated from seeds which ripen in October, 
and may, in most seasons, be collected from old hedges in any 
quantity. As the seeds are collected, they should not be al- 
lowed to remain in sacks, nor too many of them put together, 
as they are extremely apt to ferment; and if such a circum- 
stance occurs, many of them will be spoiled. As they are 
collected, they should be carried to the nursery, and spread 
out in a convenient spot (which, from the process the seeds 
undergo, is termed the rot-ground) not more than ten or twelve 
inches thick, and mixed with any light dry sandy soil. While 
in this situation, great care must be taken that they do not 
ferment too much, for fear of injuring their vegetative pro- 
perties; if at any time fermentation becomes too great, they 
then should be turned over once or twice, which will suf- 
ficiently counteract that tendency, as well as hasten the decay 
of the pulpy matter with which the seeds are covered. In 
this situation they should remain for one year at least, although 
some nurserymen leave them for two. ‘The intention of thus 
placing them in such a situation is, that hawthorn, ash, moun- 
tain-ash, and some other seeds, do not vegetate the first season 
after being gathered; and were they sown at that period, 
would be one year at least in the ground without vegetating. 
During that time they would be liable to be destroyed by 
vermin, the ground would be occupied to no real advantage, 
and an unnecessary expense would be incurred in weeding and 
cleaning the ground. As some of these seeds commence vege- 
tating about eighteen months after they are gathered, it is 
iudged the best practice to sow them into beds at that time, 
that is, the February or March following. In choosing ground 
wherein to sow hawthorn-seeds, it should be light; and if not 
moderately rich, should be made so by the application of good 
rotten manure. 

It is likely that the beds now formed will require to 
remain so for three years, as it will not be before that period 
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that all the seeds will have vegetated, and the young plants 
attained a size fit for transplanting into nursery-beds or lines. 
In sowing this, and most other seeds, the ground should be 
deeply and finely dug; and as the beds for this seed are to be 
formed by having a portion of the surface pushed off with the 
back of a rake, or what is called cuffing, amongst nurserymen, 
it is necessary, for the better executing that process, that the 
ground be deeply and finely raked as the process of digging 
goes on. When the ground is thus prepared, the beds are 
marked off at the required breadth, which is generally from 
three to four feet, and the process of cuffing is then proceeded 
in, in the following manner :— 

‘* After the ground is dug, and raked fine, as above, measure 
the purposed width, stretch the garden-line, and run it off 
along the side by the tread of your feet; return with one foot 
in the tread of the other, and so as to form an alley of three 
times the breadth of your foot. Having shaped the bed by 
these means, and being provided with a wooden-headed or 
cuffing-rake, stand on the alley on the opposite side of the 
bed; turn the rake on its back, and push off the earth from 
the one half of the bed to the purposed depth, as far as the 
side of the alley marked by your feet, being careful to keep 
the earth so pushed off quite straight. When one side is 
finished, turn round, and do the other in the same manner. 
Having completed the cuffing of the bed, carry the rotted haws 
in a close-wrought basket in one hand, and with the other lift 
them out; and with a sudden dash, cast them along the half 
of the bed next to you; turn round, and do the other side in 
the same manner. If your seeds be good, they should lie 
within one-fourth of an inch of each other. Having com- 
pleted the operation of sowing, if the state of the seeds will 
allow, draw aroller of about sixty pounds weight, and exactly 
the breadth of the bed, along it, which will press in the seeds, 
so as they will maintain their place during the operation of 
drawing on the earth again, which is presently to be done. 
If, however, the seeds be too moist to allow the roller to pass 
uver them without sticking to it, beat them in with the back 
of the spade. The operation of fixing them in the soil being 
performed by one or other of these means, take the rake, 
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stand on the alley on the opposite side of the bed, put in the 
teeth of the rake immediately beyond the cuffing or ridge of 
earth pushed off, and by a sudden pull draw it on the bed, 
so as to cover its lower half equally; and having finished this 
half, turn round, and finish the other in like manner, and the 
operation is completed.” 

Sometimes haws are sown in drills, which, upon the whole, 
is a much better way, as affording a freer circulation of air to 
pass through the plants; and as the largest and best plants 
are always to be found on the outsides of the beds, sowing in 
drills, instead of beds, presents a greater number of outsides, 
and consequently a greater number of strong plants. When 
this mode of sowing is to be adopted, it should be carried on 
as the ground is dug; thus having dug the breadth of eighteen 
inches or two feet, stretch the line parallel to the trench, and 
with a broad hoe or spade form a drill about nine or ten inches 
broad, into which sow the seeds, and cover with the mould 
taken either out of the drill already sown, or from the next 
following. While performing this operation, the operator 
should stand in the trench, which will not tread the dug 
ground; having sown one drill, proceed to dig another breadth, 
and so on until the whole be finished. 

When the seeds of hawthorns have been one year sown, it 
will be necessary to draw the strongest plants from the seed- 
bed, to be transplanted out into nursery-beds or lines; in 
taking up these plants, the greatest care ought to be taken 
both to preserve the roots of the plants removed from injury, 
as well as the seeds which may not yet have vegetated, and 
the small plants left to gain strength for another season. To 
facilitate the pulling up of the young plants, the beds should 
be loosened with a fork in a careful manner; and when the 
plants are removed, the beds should be regulated so as to 
leave them that the drought may not penetrate to the tender 
roots of the plants which are left. Those taken up should, 
as soon as possible, be planted either into beds, at about four 
inches apart, plant from plant, or into lines twelve inches dis- 
tant, and four inches apart, plant from plant, where they are 
to remain, if in-beds as above, for one season only; but if 
in lines at the above distance, they may remain for two years, 
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by which time the most forward of the plants will be fit fur 
planting out for hedges, and the less forward should be 
planted again in the nursery, to gain strength for another 
season or two. 

When hedges are to be planted, and afterwards attended to 
in a proper manner, the younger the plants used the better. 
But it must be confessed that, in general, the management of 
hedges is very little attended to, even by those who ought to 
be most sensible of their utility; and we find it very frequently 
the case, that after a hedge has been planted, very little is 
thought of it afterwards. Cattle are allowed to browze on it, 
if the plants ever attain a size sufficiently large to rear their 
heads above the weeds, with which they are allowed to be 
smothered; and if they be fortunate enough to attain any 
height, they are often allowed to grow on until they become 
quite thin at the bottom, and after being five, six, or ten 
years planted, are probably cut down to the bottom, to be 
again, for a year or two, liable to all the disasters and accidents 
which they had weathered in their growth. Those who wish to 
have good and substantial hedges, must pay some attention 
to the plants during their first few years’ growth. Keeping 
them clean, guarding them against the browzing of cattle, and 
a judicious application of the hedge-knife, is all that has to 
be attended to; and if judiciously done, and followed up, good 
and substantial fences may be expected. Upon this subject 
Sang offers the following excellent remarks:—‘‘ The rapid 
progress of the hedge depends, in a great measure, on the 
goodness of the plants employed. The goodness of these, 
however, does not so much consist in the thickness of their 
stems, as in the numerous fibres of their roots. A very thick- 
stemmed plant may have hardly a fibre at its root to support 
it when planted. The most desirable plants are, therefore, 
such as have the greatest number of fibres at their roots with 
a clear and vigorous stem. It must be observed that, if thorns 
stand in the nursery-line more than one, or, at the most, two 
years unremoved, their roots become thinner of fibres, which 
consequently render them less fit for the purpose of planting 
for hedges, than if they had been removed at an earlier period 
of their growth. One-year seedlings of good growth, nursed 
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for one year in rich earth, will generally make fitter plants for 
planting out than when they are allowed to stand for two or 
three years in the nursery-lines. Two-year seedlings, care- 
fully lifted from the seed-bed, so as to preserve their roots 
entire, and when one year nursed in rich mellow earth, will 
also make excellent plants for hedges. Indeed, plants of these 
ages, so treated, will outgrow those of greater size in any soil 
or situation whatever. The obvious cause is, that small 
plants, even by the same treatment, are raised with better roots 
in proportion to their stems than larger plants. In the choos- 
ing of quicksets, respect should therefore be had to the roots 
more than to the tops of the plants. 

«‘ But there is a double advantage in using young plants as 
above recommended. If they are to be bought, they will cost 
less money than older ones. If they be reared in a private 
nursery, less time is required, as well as less labour to pro- 
duce them. Further, they are better fitted for very exposed 
situations than such as are older: not because their tops are 
less bushy, which, since these are to be cut off, is immaterial, 
but because they have better roots and more fibres in pro- 
portion to the stems, and of course are better fitted, to seek 
pasturage for their sustenance, and to take a firm hold of the 
soil.” 

Previously to planting quicksets or thorns, it is necessary 
to shorten them considerably, and this is done by taking them 
up in small handfuls; and having laid them straight, the tops, 
to within about six inches of the part of the plants that were 
under ground, are cut off with a sharp hatchet on a block of 
wood. Some people shorten every plant individually with a 
knife; but if the other method be properly done, it will be 
found far more expeditious aud equally complete. When the 
plants are so shortened, only the tips of the long tap roots, 
or such as are without young fibres, should be shortened, and 
that only to a very limited extent. 


Hotiy.—(Ilex Aquifolium.) 


The holly is a native of Britain, and found growing in 
woods and forests as underwood, and also on elevated and 
~ * 
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bleak hills and deep valleys in many parts of the kingdom, It 
is an evergreen-tree, of great longevity, and valuable, either 
when considered as ornamental or useful. There are many 
varieties of this genus to be met with in those situations where 
they abound, and in a cultivated state above forty pretty dis- 
tinct varieties are to be had, many of which are exceedingly inte- 
resting andcurious. Asa timber-tree, it becomes valuable when 
of a great age, and is in all stages of its growth, admitted into 
the park, the lawn, and the flower garden, with good effect. 
Hedges are made of it, which are impenetrable, and some 
beautiful specimens still exist, which must have been planted 
above two centuries. Hollies are propagated from seeds, which 
ripen abundantly every season, and the varieties are increased 
by budding and grafting them upon the common sorts. In 
October the berries are ripe, and should then be gathered, 
and, as observed in the case of hawthorn-seeds, they should - 
not be allowed to remain in sacks nor heaps together, as they 
are apt to ferment violently, and in such cases many of them 
would be spoiled. As they are gathered, they should be car- 
ried to the rot-yard in the nursery, and treated as already 
observed in the case of haws. Holly-seeds generally require 
to remain for two years in the rot-yard, to secure their speedy 
vegetation when sown, but as some of them will vegetate the 
second year, it is considered good practice to sow them after one 
year’s rotting ; when sown, they will continue to come up for two 
seasons, and probably a few will not spring before the third. 
When the seeds of this tree are to be sent to a distance, pro- 
vision ought to be made to prevent them from heating too 
much while closely packed up, a circumstance which very fre- 
quently happens, to the loss of the purchaser. Sang recom- 
mends packing them in deep narrow hampers, and to put not 
more than one bushel into each. Were it equally convenient 
to the parties, it would be a much safer way to dispose of 
those seeds only that have undergone the change in the rot- 
heap, instead of the fresh-gathered berries. In the latter 
case, there would be much less danger to be apprehended 
from fermentation, and no possible injury could happen to the 
seeds in the one way more than the other. In regard to sow- 
ing the seeds of holly, the same precautions should be used 
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in preparing the ground, in forming the beds, and covering 
_ the seeds, as recommended in the last article. When the plants 
have been two years in the seed-bed, they should be taken 
up, and transplanted into nursery-lines, or into beds, allowing , 
the plants in the latter case to stand at from four to six inches — 
apart, and in the former, one foot between the lines, and four 
inches plant from plant in the line. All evergreens are im- 
patient of drought at the time of their removal, therefore, 
dull, cloudy, or wet weather should, if possible, be chosen for 
that purpose, and a rather damp or shaded spot is the most 
favorable for them to be planted in. In such beds, as above 
directed, they should be allowed to stand for two years to 
_gain strength; at the end of which period they should again 
be taken up, and planted in lines at a greater distance, where 
they should also remain for two years; at the expiration of 
which time, many of them will be in a fit state to plant out 
permanently in the shrubbery or plantations. The smaller 
ones being selected, should again be planted in lines at least 
fifteen or eighteen inches distant, and from a foot to fifteen 
inches apart in the line, which will be sufficient room for them 
to attain a size fit for the final planting. 

The holly, under all circumstances, is a slow-growing tree, 
and although it bears transplanting, while young, with safety, 
it nevertheless is very considerably checked in its growth by 
being removed, unless very great care be taken to remove it 
with a large ball. This is not always practicable, as the soil 
in which the holly delights, which is of a light and rather 
sandy nature, little of the surrounding mould can be taken up 
with the roots. Dull damp weather should therefore be chosen, 
and April, August, and September, may be considered the best 
seasons ; although holly, as well as most evergreens, may be 
removed at any period of the year, for particular purposes, 
except only while they are making their young shoots. Pud- 
dling the roots should never be neglected ; and when they are 
planted, a liberal supply of water should be given them, both 
at their roots and also over their heads, unless the weather 
should be sufficiently wet to render such labour unnecessary. 
Wet weather should therefore be chosen for planting all ever- 
greens; and if only ordinary care be taken in removing .the 
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plants, little doubt can be entertained of success. Hares and 
rabbits are very destructive to this plant; and as it is some 
years before it attains a size sufficient to protect itself against 
their attacks, some defence or other should be devised for 
their protection. The ground also where they are planted 
should be kept clear of weeds round them, which, if not at- 
tended to, will, in many cases, completely check them. Hollies 
succeed well under the shade of other trees, and to a cer- 
tainty are more successfully planted in such situations than 
when fully exposed to the rays of the sun; and when planted 
in the park, or in exposed situations, a two-fold benefit may 
be obtained by surrounding them with a close-wattled fence, 
both for the purpose of defending them from the attacks of 
hares, rabbits, &c., and also to afford them a partia) shade 
until they be completely established; after which, few trees 
are more hardy and capable of defending themselves against 
their enemies. 

A curious physiological circumstance has been often noticed 
by botanists in regard to this tree, which is, that it is fur- 
nished with prickly leaves near the ground, and entirely 
smooth ones towards the top, when growing in situations which 
render it liable to the attacks of deer or other animals. ‘The 
large hollies in Needwood Forest are described to be of this 
sort, and are armed with prickly leaves for about eight feet 
high, which would seem to imply a consciousness in the trees, 
that when their branches were out of the reach of the deer, 
they had no occasion for arms. 

Holly-plants, for the purpose of making hedges, should be 
planted as such, when they have been nursed for two years 
from the transplanted beds, that is, when they are four years 
old. In planting them, they should stand at the distance of 
nine or ten inches apart; and if protected for the first five or 
six years, will, soon after that, under good management, de- 
fend themselves from all attacks, and make excellent fences, 
affording shelter, as well as a boundary either to fields or 
plantations. 

The holly attains a large size both in height and girth of 
stem, and specimens are to be occasionally met with above six 
feet in circumference. The value of the timber of such trees 
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is very great, although few who are possessed of such trees 
will be induced to fell them, unless under peculiar circum- 
stances. 

The remains of considerable sized forests of holly are to be 
seen in some parts of Aberdeenshire, on the banks of the 
Dee, and also at Gordon Castle, in the adjoining county. 
An interesting account of these trees is given by Mr. Sabine, 
in the Horticultural Transactions, who was particularly struck 
with their venerable and magnificent appearance. The timber 
is as white as ivory; it is often used as a substitute for 
that article, in inlaying and veneering, and is in much request 
by the makers of mathematical instruments and turners. ‘The 
well-known glutinous substance, bird-lime, is made from the 
bark of this tree when freed from the woody fibre 


HornseamM.—(Carpinus Betulus.) 


This tree is also a native of Britain, and is found naturally 
in a variety of soils and situations, and prospering in every 
one which is capable of being planted. It is, however, far 
less prevalent in our woods and plantations than almost any 
other of our indigenous timber-trees; and this circumstance 
has been accounted for in the following manner:—In the early 
years of horticultural improvements, hornbeam-hedges were 
much in fashion, and nurserymen then propagated them from 
layers, which was judicious enough for the purpose for which 
they were then intended; but from such layers, fine trees 
never could be expected, and hence the majority of those which 
were planted with a view to attain the size of timber-trees 
continued meagre, strageling, deformed bushes, and few of 
them ever attained any useful size. Miller reprobated this 
mode of propagation, and since his time, the hornbeam has 
been more generally originated from seeds, and now we find 
fine specimens of trees of that age; but as a forest-tree, it appears 
to be still too much neglected. The general character of this 
tree resembles that of the beech; the timber is also very simi- 
lar, and is applied to every purpose for which the beech is 
used ; indeed, for millwright’s work, it is considered superior. 
As has been already observed, it is increased by seeds, which 
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ripen in September and October, in great abundance, in the 
English woods, but rarely, if ever, in Scotland. The seeds 
should be sown as soon as gathered, in beds of the ordinary 
sizes, and in almost any tolerably good nursery-ground. Many 
of the seeds will vegetate the first year after sowing, and all 
of them the second. When the young plants are sufficiently 
strong in the seed-bed, they should be carefully removed and 
transplanted into nursery-beds, or lines, as already directed 
for beeches, their whole nursery culture being similar to that 
of that tree. As to final situation, the hornbeam is not par- 
ticular in its choice of soil, nor of situation. However, in 
common with every other tree, it will attain a greater bulk 
sooner in good soil and sheltered situations. It is not much 
planted as a forest-tree, but evidently deserves to be more 
attended to. Asa copse-underwood, it is valuable, and affords 
excellent shelter for game, for, like the beech, the half-decayed 
leaves remain on the trees till spring. It also yields a con- 
siderable bulk of fagot-wood, and makes excellent fuel, dead- 
fences, and hurdles. 

There are several varieties which are met with in cul- 
tivation, but they can only be considered as merely orna- 
mental, and as such deserve a place in the arboratum or 
shrubbery. 

The varieties are multiplied by grafting on the common 
sort, and the true exotic species C. Americana and Orientalis, 
are increased by the same means, or by seeds imported from 
their native habitats. 


Locust-TrrEe.—(Robinia Pseud-Acacia.) 


This family may chiefly be considered as ornamental, and 
as such deserve a place in every shrubbery of extent. The 
R. Pseud-Acacia attains a considerable size of trunk, but is 
more regarded in consequence of the great durability of its 
timber, which, if we can credit Mr. Cobbet, is almost incor- 
ruptible. This species has been long cultivated here, and 
some considerable sized specimens are occasionally to be met 
with on the lawn, and in the plantations of some of our best 
planted residences ; but if not planted in very sheltered situa- 
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tions, it is apt to be broken, and the timber injured by the 
boisterous winds with which we are visited during spring and 
autumn in this country. Its flowers and foliage are peculiarly 
interesting and beautiful; but, as an ornamental tree in its 
general outline, it cannot be allowed much merit. Its leaves 
are late in spring before they appear, and they fall again early 
in autumn. It is of rapid growth while young, and better 
calculated for copse-wood than for forest planting. It is a 
native of North-America, where it is much prized on account 
of its durability ; and for gate-posts, palings, and similar pur- 
poses, has considerable merits, and may be advantageously 
planted with us. It is not likely ever to become a timber-tree 
of the first class in this country; but in North-America it 
attains a large size, and the wood is esteemed by the cabinet- 
maker more than that of any other timber whatever. It pre- 
fers a deep sandy soil, and bears cutting freely, and in this 
way has been advantageously cultivated as a copse-tree, as 
appears from a communication to the Board of Agriculture. 

It ripens its seed in September, by which it is readily in- 
creased, and which should be saved till spring, and sown in 
any moderately good nursery-ground, where it will soon come 
up, and will be, by the spring following, in a fit state for 
transplanting into nursery-lines, when, after one or two years 
growth, it may be planted out, where it is permanently to 
remain. 

This tree succeeds best when planted young, for from the 
nature of its roots, which are long and thinly furnished with 
fibres, it seldom succeeds well, if planted when of a large size. 


Lasurnum.—(Cytissus Alpinus.) 


The tree, or Scotch Laburnum, is so called to distinguish 
it from the common laburnum, with which it is often con- 
founded, but which are very distinct species, the latter only 
attaining the size and character of a straggling large shrub ; 
whereas the former attains that of a considerable sized tree. 
They are both natives of Europe, and have long been culti- 
vated in this country as plants of ornament; the former, how- 
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ever, is also valued for its timber, which is much prized by 
the cabinet-maker and turner for its hardness, beauty, and 
durability. It is the false ebony of the French, and is some- 
times used as a substitute for that wood by the British artists. 
No tree which is cultivated in our plantations has greater claims 
on our attention as a tree of ornament, either planted on the 
skirts of plantations, or on the lawn, or in the park. When 
planted with a view to produce timber, it should be intermixed 
with other trees, and attention paid to training it up to one 
proper stem; it is not slow in growth, and will, in favorable 
situations, attain a large size in thirty years. Sang records 
an instance of this timber being sold at a public sale, in 1809, 
as high as half-a-guinea per foot; and gives another instance, 
in 1806, of its being sold for seven and sixpence,—a price 
which no other timber that is produced in this country would 
ever be expected to bring. The tree laburnum is propagated 
by seeds, which ripen yearly in great abundance. It is in 
perfection in October, and is easily distinguished from the 
common or shrubby sort, by the largeness of its leaves and 
flowers, as well as by its attaining the character of a tree, 
while the other attains only that of a shrub. It is difficult, 
notwithstanding, to obtain genuine seeds of the tree kind, as 
so little attention is unfortunately paid to the collecting of seeds 
in general. Whoever wishes to propagate both sorts sepa- 
rately, should be particular from what trees the seeds are 
obtained. When the seed-pods are gathered, they should be 
left to dry in an airy loft, and, when sufficiently dry, they 
should be stored by in sacks, still enclosed in the pods, where 
they ought to remain till the spring, when they may be taken 
out and sown. The end of February, March, and April, is 
the proper season to sow this seed, which should either be 
sown in drills or beds, as already noticed for haws, but they 
need not be so much covered. ‘They will soon vegetate, and 
the spring following will require to be drawn from the seed- 
bed. The strongest plants may then be transplanted into 
lines, one foot apart, and the plants six inches apart one from 
another. ‘The smaller ones may be placed in beds, about four 
or five inches apart. 
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Larcu.—(Pinus Larix.) 


The larch is a native of Alpine situations in the South of 
Europe. The finest trees and most valuable timber being 
found in chasms on the north sides of mountains, where least 
exposed to the sun, and where the summer may be said to be 
of short duration. Many opinions have been offered as to the 
exact date of its introduction into Britain. It appears to have 
been cultivated by Parkinson in or previously to 1629; and 
in 1664, we find it noticed by Evelyn as having attained a 
considerable size at Chelmsford, in Essex. Harte, in 1715, 
recommends it in his essays, and has left us a drawing of the 
tree. It is rather singular that Langley, who wrote so soon 
afterwards, should not mention this tree. Its introduction 
into Scotland is stated by Mr. Lambert to have been effected 
by the celebrated Lord Kames, in 1734, and planted on the 
Blair Drummond estate; and, in 1741, it was extensively 
planted by the Duke of Athol, at Dunkeld, who, according 
to Dr. Walker, had introduced it from London, as a delicate 
exotic, in 1727, along with some orange-trees, and these are 
said to have been kept in the green-house at Dunkeld, until 
their hardy properties were discovered, and then that they 
were planted out in the garden, where they remain to this 
time, and one of them has attained the great size of one 
hundred feet in height, and ten feet in circumference. There 
are, however, specimens of this tree of much larger size, in 
the garden of General Campbell, at Monzie, in Perthshire, 
the largest of which is seventeen and a half feet in circum- 
ference, and another nearly as much. The larches planted 
throughout Scotland, about fifty and sixty years ago, are now 
trees of vast magnitude, and have fully answered all the eulo- 
giums which have been bestowed on it, so much so, that the 
larch is now considered, on the whole, the most useful and 
valuable timber-tree, not even excepting the oak. Some of 
these trees, on the Dunkeld property, have attained the height 
of one hundred and twenty feet in the space of fifty years, 
that is, an average growth of above two feet four inches annu- 
ally; and some of them, in eighty years, upon poor hilly land, 

*o 
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fifteen or sixteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, have 
attained the astonishing size, as to produce three hundred feet 
of measurable timber. As to soil, the larch will flourish in 
every soil, ‘on hill, on dale or mountain, in loam, in clay, 
in gravel; in peat-earth, in moor-earth, amongst rocks and 
stone: in short, every where, excepting in standing water.” 
There are, however, soils, in which it attains a greater size and 
a better quality than in others. Rich soils, in general, are 
unfit for the larch, but none are too poor for it; although it 
will grow for the first few years luxuriantly, and even attain a 
large size in rich soils, nevertheless, in such it is apt to decay 
at the heart, and consequently be rendered useless in point of 
timber. It is not, therefore, the soils in which this tree 
appears to make the most rapid progress while young that are 
most congenial to it, but actually the reverse; and it also 
appears that a certain degree of altitude of situation is neces- 
sary to produce it in perfection. The larch is not only valu- 
able in itself when fully grown, but is the best of all trees for 
nursing others in bleak and exposed situations. ‘* Indeed,” 
says Sang, “ no tree is so eminently qualified for this office. 
In most situations, even in the most exposed places, and thin 
soils, it outgrows all other timber-trees for the first ten or 
twenty years after planting; and if planted in sufficient 
numbers, in proportion to the principal trees to be nursed, it 
affords them good shelter; while, by its towering, it tends to 
draw them up for timber. It will arrive at a timber size in 
almost any situation or soil, (as already noticed,) and of course 
it may with propriety be planted on a broad and extensive 
scale, and may be expected to make the most durable timber 
on the more elevated and exposed situations, where the soil is 
not of a very rich quality. Certainly, had the vast forest 
tracts, which have been planted with Scotch fir in many parts 
of the country, being planted with larches, at least in those 
soils and situations adapted for them, the estates would have 
been enhanced in value; the larch bearing the ascendancy 
over the Scotch fir in the following important circumstances :— 
that it brings double the price at least, per measurable foot; 
that it will arrive at a useful timber size in one half or a third 
part of the time in general which the fir requires: and, above 
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all, that the timber of the larch at thirty or forty years old, 
when placed in soil and climate adapted to the production of 
perfect timber, is in every respect superior in quality to that 
of the fir at a hundred years old. ‘The general usefulness 
of the larch-timber is now pretty well known in most parts 
of this country; it is therefore hardly necessary to enumerate 
the purposes to which it is applicable. It may be sufficient, 
perhaps, to state, that it is useful in ship-building, house-build- 
ing, in husbandry, and in cabinet-making.” The larch is 
possessed of the properties of durability to an extraordinary 
extent, and is therefore well adapted for piles for the foun- 
dation of bridges, embankments by the sides of rivers, gate- 
posts, and indeed for every purpose where strength and dura- 
bility are required. 

The larch, like most of the resinous trees, is better when 
propagated from seeds than by other means. Indeed, with 
this division of plants, it is a difficult matter to increase them 
otherwise, although some of the rarer species of Pinus are 
occasionally increased by layers, and some few by grafting. 
The larch produces seeds abundantly with us, not only on 
old trees but upon young ones also. ‘The cones are ripe in 
November, December, and January, and should be collected 
from the healthiest and best trees. There are often cones of 
two years’ growth upon this tree; but, in gathering, care should 
be taken to select those of the last year’s growth. As they 
are gathered, they ought to be dried, so as to prevent a dis- 
position to turn mouldy, which would injure the seeds, if 
allowed to go too far. When sufficiently dry, they should be 
laid up in a dry loft till the spring, when they will require to 
be taken out of the cones previously to sowing. Some, how- 
ever, take out the seed during winter, but it is much better to 
keep them in the cones till spring. 

As the process is the same in regard to taking out the seeds 
from the cones of all the pine or fir tribe of trees, we will, 
for greater brevity, detail that process under a separate head, 
and where it is applicable to the others, we will occasionally 
refer to it. 
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EXTRACTING THE SEEDS FROM THE CONES OF THE PINUS FAMILY. 


As the seeds of this valuable division of trees are matured 
within a hard scaly seed-vessel or cone, it is not without diffi- 
culty that they are extracted when they are required to be 
sown. Of all the coniferous trees, the larch, Scotch fir, cedar 
of Lebanon, and black American spruce, are the most difficult 
to part with their seeds, and hence many methods have been 
devised and adopted to facilitate that object. 

The use of fire-heat in differently constructed kilns has been 
very generally used, particularly with the extensive nurserymen 
in the North, for the purpose of opening the cones, Splitting 
the cones, with an instrument for the purpose, has been used to 
a great extent; and grinding, either by the cone-mill or com- 
mon improved bark-mill, has been still more generally adopted. 
When the quantity of seed required is small, the most conve- 
nient method of separating them is to split the cones into four 
equal pieces, by means of a small triangular iron or steel in- 
strument sharpened to a point, and having three cutting angles, 
put into a wooden handle like a shoemaker’s-awl. In per- 
forming the operation of splitting, the cone should be held 
between the fore-finger and thumb of the left hand, with 
the smaller end or point resting on a board, The point 
of the instrument is inserted in the centre of the broad or 
bottom end of the cone, and with a slight effort, the cone is 
divided into two portions; the same operation is performed 
with each half, which leaves the cone into four equal parts. 
The cones, thus divided, may then be placed on a sieve before 
a moderate fite, and the seeds will soon drop out on a piece 
of paper or cloth placed underneath on purpose to receive 
them. The splitting of the cones is often carried to a great 
extent by commercial nurserymen, and as the operation is 
performed in bad weather, or by old people or children, the 
expense is always covered by the larger quantity of uninjured 
seeds which is obtained by this method than by grinding them, 
which, although more expeditious, is destructive to a large 
portion of the seeds. Many of the pine tribe will open their 
cones before a moderate fire without being split, and when 
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there is the conveniency of hot-house flues being kept mode- 
rately warm, seeds may be obtained in large quantities. We 
have often extracted considerable quantities of coniferous seeds 
by the simple process of placing the cones in baskets, sieves, 
or shallow boxes, having a large sheet of coarse paper spread 
over their bottoms on which the cones are placed. These are 
then placed on the top of the flues in the pine-stoves, vineries, 
_ or in any other house of equal temperature. Once a-day they 
are examined, and the seeds which have dropped out on the 
paper are removed and sprinkled with a little water. They 
are then laid on a table in the seed-room, until a sufficiency be 
extracted to fill a bag or drawer, when they are reserved till 
sown. Seeds of the larch, stone-pine, pineaster, &c., are 
readily obtained by this process. When the quantity to be ob- 
tained is considerable, the cone-kiln, as described by Sang, and 
which is the most general in use, is much to be preferred, and 
is as follows :— The cone-kiln is constructed after the manner 
of a common malt-kiln, the bearers should be about nine feet 
disiant from the fire, and two inches apart. A hair-cloth is 
spread over them from side to side of the kiln, and the cones 
are laid on it to the thickness of twelve or fourteen inches. A 
gentle fire is then applied, and regularly kept up till the cones 
become opened. During the time of drying, the cones must 
be frequently turned upon the kiln, and when the seeds begin 
to drop out, they must be removed to a dry barn, and sifted 
till all the seeds which are loose fall out, and are taken from 
among the cones. The cones are afterwards to be thrashed 
severely with flails, and sifted as before, and so on, till the 
seeds are taken out as completely as possible.” 

This we look upon as by far the most safe method of sepa- 
rating the seeds from the cones, and requires only care in the 
application of the fire-heat; which, if it be too violent, would 
not only scorch and dry up the seeds and render them useless, 
but from the quantity of resinous matter contained in the cones 
might set fire to the whole fabric. As an improvement upon 
this plan, we would suggest, as has been recommended by 
Sang, the operation of splitting the cones previously to their 
being laid on the kiln, the extra expence of this operation will 
pe more than repaid in the extra quantity of good seed. 
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The use of the cone-mill, as well as that of the bark-mill. 
is radically bad, as many of the seeds are bruised and 
rendered useless that have passed through them, and this also 
appears to have been the conclusion drawn by Sang, who had 
a very extensive knowledge in these matters in the Kirkaldy 
nurseries, which he so long and so scientifically managed and 
possessed. Indeed,” he says, “among all the methods 
which we have known adopted, to perform the painful and 
laborious work of extracting the seeds of the larch, the plan 
of splitting them singly is infinitely the best and safest for the 
seeds, and ought to be adopted by every one who has occasion 
to use only naa quantities of seed.” 

To facilitate the process of splitting cones, particularly 
such as are large, like the cedar of Lebanon, cluster-pine, &c., 
steeping them in water for a day or two previously to splitting 
them, may be advantageously adopted. 


——————$_$__—_—_______________________ } 


The beginning of April is a very proper time to commence 
sowing larch-seeds, and from that period to the end of the 
first week in May, but after that it may be considered too late 
for the purpose. The ground for the larch seed-beds should 
be well prepared previously to this time, that is, it should be 
winter-fallowed, or dug two or three times during winter, but 
always in dry weather. Nurserymen, of great experience, 
recommend as the best preparatory crop for seedling-larches, 
that of two-year seedling Scotch firs, or if that cannot be had, 
land from which a crop of two-year seedling-larch has just 
been taken up. If the soil be moderately good of itself, a 
very slight dressing of rotten manure may be given, but this 
should be neither rank, nor in too great a quantity. The 
ground should be well broken in the process of digging, and 
rendered as fine as possible on the surface by repeated rak- 
ing; and divided into beds, which is the best form for all the 
fir-tribe seeds to be sown in. If the seeds be good, and have 
been taken from the cones by the process of splitting them, 
they should be sown about a quarter of an inch apart, seed from 
seed; but, if they have been extracted by the mill, they should 
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be sown thicker, as a considerable number, to a certainty, will 
prove abortive, having been bruised in the operation. 

When the seeds are sown, they should be covered to the 
depth of a quarter of an inch, and previously to their being cover- 
ed, a light wooden roller should be drawn over them to press 
the seeds firmly into the bed, as well as to place them all at an 
equal depth. While in the seed-beeds, larches should be care- 
fully and frequently weeded, for, if once overgrown with weeds, 
they will seldom do much good, at least for one season to come, 
however well they may afterwards be kept. This rule is ap- 
plicable to all seedling plants, and cannot be too often, nor yet 
too strongly recommended. 

In one season after sowing, the young larches will, if all 
circumstances have been favourable, have attained a sufficient 
size for transplanting; but, as it is often desirable to have a 
number of two-year old seedlings, we would therefore propose 
selecting the strongest plants of the one-year old seedlings, 
which may be done with safety, if a little care be taken in the 
operation; and when they are taken up, they should be imme- 
diately again planted in nursery-lines, and are henceforth 
called transplanted trees, to distinguish them from those 
taken at once from the seed-bed, and planted out where 
they are to remain. If they are to be transplanted in the same 
nursery in which they have been reared from seed, no more 
ought to be drawn from the seed-bed on one day than it is 
intended to plant before night, as nothing is so injurious to 
young trees in general, as to pull them from the seed-beds and 
leave them in the sheds, probably tied up in bundles, for a 
week, or even a month, before they can be planted. This, 
however, we often see done, and by those who ought to know 
better, and is like many other methods which are erroneously 
called by them saving of labour, but which is decidedly the 
very reverse, and is always fraught with the most serious in- 
jury to the plants. Larches, when transplanted into nursery- 
lines, should be allowed at least twelve or fifteen inches be- 
tween the lines, and from four to six in the line, and, during 
their stay in the nursery department, should be kept clear of 
weeds, &c. In regard to the size which the larch should be 
when fit to plant out, where it is to remain for timber, or for 
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nursing up other trees, a considerable latitude may be taken; 
but as a principle, which should never be overlooked, the 
younger they are planted out the more likely are they to 
succeed. Most of the deciduous coniferous trees are difficult 
to transplant when of a large size, whereas few trees succeed 
better when they are planted young, and of course of a dimi- 
nutive size. Those, who have most successfully and exten- 
sively planted the larch, prefer trees not more than one year 
old, as seedlings, and which have been one year nursed in 
good ground, and those will be by that time about from six 
to nine inches in height, and if the soil has been good, will 
have an abundance of fibres; a circumstance of far more im- 
portance to their future welfare than if they were twice as large 
in branches. Indeed, we would say, that larches above 
eighteen inches in height are much too large for planting, let 
the ground be ever so well prepared for them, and such as 
have pertinaciously persisted in planting them of a larger size 
have been uniformly disappointed in the end. 


Lime.—( Tilia Europea.) 


The lime is a native tree, and one of great beauty and in- 
terest, when considered merely in an ornamental point of view, 
and is suited either for the park, the lawn, or the avenue; 
indeed, for the latter purpose, it would appear that it has been 
chosen by common consent at least for two centuries. As a 
timber-tree it has few merits, being in general used by carvers, 
gilders, &c., as the wood is soft, and easily cut; it is also used 
for charcoal for making gunpowder, and the inner bark is 
made into bass mats, so useful in covering up garden preduc- 
tions, and packing of goods in general. The flowers are 
fragrant, and afford a great store of food for bees, and are, on 
the same account, often planted near the mansions of the 
great. Evelyn was exceedingly partial to this tree, and asserts, 
that the fragrance of its blossom is an admirable preventative 
against the epilepsy, or falling sickness. 

Limes are in general increased by layers, as being the most 
expeditious way, but as they ripen their seeds so plentifully, 
we can see no real reason why such a slovenly method of in- 
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creasing them should be countenanced; as it is well known 
that trees, originated from layers, cannot ever be expected to 
be equal to those propagated from seeds. The lime ripens its 
seeds in October, and should be sown as soon as gathered, by 
which means the seeds will vegetate the following spring; 
whereas, if not sown till the spring, they would not vegetate 
till the following year, and consequently one season would be 
entirely lost. Their after management, while in the nursery, 
is not different from that of other trees under similar circum- 
stances, and consequently need not be repeated. 

The lime is one of those few trees that will grow freely, 
although planted of a large size; however, the best-sized trees 
from a nursery, to plant with a view to profit, are those from 
eighteen inches to three feet in height; nevertheless plants 
from that size to five or six feet, may be safely planted. As 
to soil, the lime is not particular; it will grow in almost all 
soils, but flourishes best in a deep loam where it is moderately 
sheltered. Indeed, the lime is not a tree that is calculated to 
stand in the most exposed situations, and it is seldom planted 
in such, at least not in this country 

Limes propagated by layers may be operated upon in spring 
or in autumn, and at these seasons, March and October may 
be considered the best. In laying limes, the various processes 
of tonguing, sliting, ringing, &c., are dispensed with, as the 
plants are found to root so freely, when laid in the more simple 
method of merely bending a part of the shoot, so that it may 
be buried about three inches under the surface, having the 
leading end of the shoot shortened back to one eye, and that 
eye only a little above the surface of the ground: this bend is 
so performed, that the bark is not even cracked in the pro- 
cess. Those shoots laid in spring, will, for the most part, be 
fit to remove from the stool, and to be planted into nursery- 
lines the spring following that in which they have been laid, 
and so in most cases will it be with those which are laid in 
autumn. When the young plants are removed from the stools 
or mother-plant, they should be immediately planted out in 
nursery-lines about two feet apart, and a foot or fifteen 
inches apart, plant from plant, in the line. Here they may re- 
main until planted out, where they are to remain. The stools 

ce 
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from which one crop of layers has been taken, will continue, 
under good management, for a number of years to produce 
yearly crops of plants; and as these plants in favorable soils 
are of sufficient size for sale the year after being removed from 
the stocks, at least they will be larger than plants of five 
years growth originated from seeds. Nurserymen find a 
great saving in adopting this mode of propagation, but the 
consequence falls on the planter, who is thus filling his 
ground with trees which will never be equal to those which 
have been originated from seeds. The consequence is of 
far less importance if such trees be planted for copse-wood, 
as when cut down to the root, the future tree may, under proper 
training, be much altered for the better. 


Mapte.—(Acer. Campestre.) 


The common maple is acknowledged as indigenous to Bri- 
tain, and is found in situations which can leave no doubt of 
the assertion. It is not a tree of value for its timber, but is 
ornamental, particularly when old, and probably less culti- 
vated than any other of our indigenous plants. It is propa- 
gated in the same manner as the sycamore, to which it is bo- 
tanically connected, but which is a far more valuable tree. 


Oax.--(Quercus Robar.) 


The oak has long and justly been regarded as the monarch 
of the wood, and it is one of the most generally useful and 
highly-prized trees that abound in our forests. The oak 
appears to be almost peculiar to Britain, no other country 
excelling us either in the beauty, magnitude, or quality of our 
oak timber, and this has been long ago noticed by our poets, our _ 
statesmen, and historians. Although Scotland abounds with 
oaks, yet there are not such specimens to be met with there 
as in England, some of which we have measured from thirty 
to forty feet in circumference Indeed, the larch may be now 
called the national tree of Scotland, for which that country is 
likely to be as famous as England has long been for the number 
and magnitude of its oaks. The oak is not very choice in 
regard to soil, for it prospers, although not with the same 
degree of vigour, in almost all soils, and in almost all situ- 
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ations. ‘Jt thrives best,” Sang observes, ‘‘ however, in strong 
deep loams, incumbent on gravel or dry rock; but in all soils, 
in which there is any considerable proportion of loam, it will 
thrive in a greater or less degree. In low situations, where 
the soil is deep and moist, it grows rapidly, and attains to a 
great size; but in such places it is found to decay sooner than 
it does in a more elevated situation, with a drier soil. In light 
soils of little depth, although it grows slowly, it becomes firm 
in texture: and the timber, though smaller in size, acquires 
a state of maturity sooner than that grown on more cool and 
retentive soils. In deep cold sand it will root firmly, and 
arrive at a great size. In clay, incumbent on till, to which 
all other trees, excepting the beech and the sycamore, have 
an aversion, the oak will grow, and produce useful timber.” 
In good soils, and in sheltered situations, the oak will make 
the most progress, and will keep pace with many other kinds 
of trees; whereas, on poor soils and in bleak exposed situ- 
ations, its progress will be but slow. In planting young oak 
plantations, therefore, it is necessary to plant other ‘vees of a 
hardier nature as nurses, to shelter and draw up the oaks, 
which, without this assistance, would never attain the charac- 
ter or habit of fine timber-trees. ‘The best tree to use for 
nursing up oaks is evidently the larch, which is a rapidly- 
growing tree, as well as a profitable one, even while in its 
young state. The oak is propagated only by seeds when the 
end in view is to propagate extensively; but the scarce va- 
rieties and species of exotic oaks are and may be increased by 
grafting or inarching upon the common kind. 

The seeds of the oak are known by the name of acorns, and 
ripen every season in more or less quantities in England, and 
are in proper condition for being gathered about the middle 
of October. Acorns were the food of the early race of man- 
kind in almost every part of the temperate world, and in the 
days of Strabo the inhabitants of the mountainous parts of 
Spain ground them into meal. In times of scarcity they have 
been ground and made into bread, both in this country and in 
many parts of the continent of Europe. ‘The study of 
Botany, and the encouragement given to agricultural and 
horticultural pursuits,” Philips sensibly observes, “ have so 
wonderfully improved the state of this country, that what in 
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early ages a king would have feasted on, the beggar now re- 
tuses, and the acorn is scarcely known as affording nourish- 
ment to the human species, even among the wandering vagrants 
who pitch their tattered tents, and cook their scanty fare 
beneath the branches of the trees that produce them. 

‘* Acorns continued to be of so much importance, for many 
ages after they had been relinquished as the food of man, that 
a failure of them frequently caused a famine, as the swine, 
which our woods and forests maintained, formed a principal 
part of the food of our ancestors. The author of the Saxon 
Chronicle, after describing the extraordinary famine and mor- 
tality of the year 1116 records particularly the failure of masts 
in that year. 

‘* We find that, as early as the end of the seventh century, 
our Saxon ancestors had a law, and particular directions given 
them by King Ina, respecting the fattening of swine in woods, 
since his time called pawnage or pannage. Elfhelmus reserves 
the pannage of two hundred hogs for his lady in part of her 
dowry ; and acorns are particularly mentioned about the middle 
of the eleventh century, ina donation of Edward the Confessor. 

“ Before the Conquest, the Wealds of Sussex were one 
continued forest from Hampshire to Kent, principally of oak- 
trees, that were only valued by the number of swine which 
the acorns maintained ; and so accurately was the survey taken 
in William the Conqueror’s time, that woods are mentioned in 
Doomsday Book, of one hog.” The Romans, in the time of 
Strabo, were supplied principally with hogs fatted in the woods 
of Gaul, and with us, to this day, acorns are used for the same 
purpose, as well as for the fattening of deer. 

Acorns are often sown immediately after being gathered, and 
in that way succeed perfectly well; they are also often kept 
in sacks or on a dry floor till February, when they are also 
sown with nearly the same success. In gathering the seeds, 
choice should be made of the finest specimens of trees, which 
has been already noticed, as they are more likely to produce a 
healthy and vigorous progeny than those which are ill grown 
and stinted in their growth. 

At whatever season the seeds are sown, whether in autumn 
or spring, a much less difference will attend the result than is 
allowed by some; if the seeds have -been carefully selected, 
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and the ground properly prepared for them, plants trom either 
sowing may be expected to prosper equally well. It is im- 
portant that the ground be sufficiently prepared for the recep- 
tion of the seeds, for if it be not done now, it cannot be done 
afterwards. For this purpose, it should be deeply and finely 
dug, and rendered fine and smooth by the use of the rake, 
and if the ground be not in a tolerably rich condition, we 
would recommend a moderate supply of well-rotted manure. 

The acorns may either be sown in beds or drills, but the 
latter is by far the better way where the intention is to allow 
the seedlings to stand more than one season before transplant- 
ing, that is, in the seed-bed. ‘They should be equally distri- 
buted either in the drill or on the bed, at about the distance 
of half an inch apart from each other, or rather more, and 
covered to the depth of two inches. 

After sowing, a watchful eye must be kept on the beds or 
drills, to guard them from the attacks of mice or rats, either of 
which would be equally destructive to them before they begin to 
vegetate. Traps should be thickly set over the ground, and 
other means adopted to keep under such destructive enemies. 

The general routine of nursery culture, as to transplanting 
into nursery-lines, beds, &c., is the same as has been detailed 
for other forest-trees already noticed; any reference, therefore, 
at present, to that part of their management, may be deemed 
superfluous. 

A tree of so much national importance as the oak, deserves 
our greatest care in rearing and finally planting out. Many 
plant at random, and never think that different species of 
timber-trees require different soils to bring them to the greatest 
degree of perfection, but such is the case; and where adapt- 
ing the trees to the soil and situation has been attended to, 
the result has been highly satisfactory; whereas, a total neg- 
lect to such arrangements has been attended with disappoint- 
ments. Upon this subject Sang offers the following rational 
observations, which, we may add, are in accordance with our 
own :—‘‘ We are clearly of opinion,” says he, “ that the best 
method is to plant each sort in distinct masses or groups, vro- 
vided the situation and quality of the soil be properly kept in 
view. There has hitherto been too much random work carried 
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on with respect to the mixture of different kinds. A longer 
practice, and more experience, will discover better methods in 
any science. ‘That of planting is now widely extended, and 
improvements in all its branches are introduced. We, there- 
fore, having a better knowledge of soils, perhaps, than our 
forefathers had, can with greater certainty assign to each tree 
its proper station. We can, perhaps, at sight decide that 
here the oak will grow to perfection, there the ash, and here 
again the beech; and the same in respect to other trees. 

“If, however, there happen to be a piece of land, of such 
a quality that it may be said to be equally adapted for the 
oak, the walnut, or the Spanish chestnut, it will be proper 
to place such in it in a mixed way, as the principals; because 
each sort will extract its own proper nourishment, and will 
have an enlarged range of pasturage for its roots, and con- 
sequently may make better timber-trees. 

‘«« Although by indiscriminately mixing different kinds of hard- 
wood plants in a. plantation, there is scarcely a doubt but 
that the ground will be fully cropped with one kind or other ; 
yet it very often happens, in cases where the soil is evidently 
well adapted to the most valuable sorts, as the oak, perhaps 
that there is hardly one oak in the ground for a hundred that 
ought to have been planted. It not unfrequently happens, 
too, that even the oaks, or other hard-wood trees which are to 
be met with, are overtopped by less valuable kinds, or perhaps 
such as, all things considered, hardly deserve a place. 

‘‘Such evils may be prevented by planting with attention 
to the soil, and in distinct masses. In these masses are in- 
sured a full crop, by being properly nursed for a time with 
kinds more hardy, or which afford more shelter, than such 
hard-wood plants. 

‘«‘ There is no rule by which to fix the size or extent of any 
of these masses. Indeed the more various they be in size, 
the better will they please the eye of a person of taste when 
grown up. They may be extended from one acre to fifty, or 
a hundred acres, according to the circumstances of soil and 
situation: their shapes will accordingly be as various as their 
dimensions.” In regard to the size of oak trees at their time 
of planting, opinions are at variance, some aayocating plants 
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of a considerable size, and others such as are quite small and 
young, while a third recommends sowing or planting the acorn, 
where the future tree is intended to grow. Large plants of 
any tree cannot be with propriety planted to any extent, when 
' the object is profitable planting ; and too small plants are also, 
‘ in many cases, objectionable, particularly when the surface is 
rough, and the ground not prepared by ploughing or trenching. 

Oaks, that have stood two years in the seed-bed, and which 
have been afterwards planted out into nursery-lines for one 
year more to strengthen, may be considered the best of all 
plants for successful planting, and at that age are better fur- 
nished with fibres than when of a greater size or age. Next to 
these, we would say that the oaks which have been transplanted 
from the seed-bed, when one year old, into nursery-lines, and 
left in them for two seasons to attain strength, are the best. 

There are above forty species of oaks introduced into this 
country, all of which are timber-trees in their own countries, 
but are of too slow a growth, or of too delicate a nature, to 
attain a profitable size in this country. The two native spe- 
cies, the Quercus robar and Q. pedunculata, are by far the 
most valuable; and to them may be added, if planted in favor- 
able situations, the Turkey oak, Q. cerris, which promises to 
become a most valuable addition to our forest timber-trees. 
Little attention has hitherto-been paid by the collectors of 
acorns, to distinguish between the two British species above ; 
but this, like the gathering of seeds in general, is committed 
to those who know or care little about the matter. This, 
however, deserves attention, as the merits of the Q. pedun- 
culata are evidently much greater than those of the Q. robar, 
and is readily distinguished from the latter by the circumstance 
of the acorns being placed on long foot-stalks, whilst those of 
the robar are nearly sessile; and, independently of the supe- 
rior utility and hardness of the timber, the pedunculated oak 
is, in fact, the most magnificent of the two British sorts. 


Pine. —(Pinus.) 


Of this very useful and interesting family there are about 
fifty species introduced. The greater part of which are, how- 
ever, cultivated only in a botanical point of view. ‘The spe- 
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cies cultivated for timber are the P. Sylvestris, or Scotch fir, 
Pinus Larix, already noticed, Pinus Picea, silver fir, and 
Pinus Abies, or Norway spruce fir. It is, however, very 
probable, that some of the other species may be worth culti- 
vation, as they appear abundantly hardy, and the timber 
appears to be equally valuable, when of sufficient age and 
size. Of these, the Scotch fir (Pinus Sylvestris) is by far 
the most generally planted, if we except the larch, either with 
a view to attain a timber size itself, or to nurse up other trees 
of a more valuable nature. 


SCOTCH FIR. 


This is probably the most hardy tree indigenous to our 
country, and is found, although in a stinted state, throughout 
the North of Europe, almost within the limits of perpetual 
snow, and is also found within the tropics. It appears to be 
naturally an inhabitant of barren mountainous districts, and in 
such is found to flourish much better than in more fertile and 
sheltered valleys. In rocky, sandy, or the most barren kinds 
of soils, its timber becomes most vaiuable, both in durability 
and beauty, and trees, self-sown, are, for the most part, pre- 
ferable to all others. The Scotch fir, like the larch, is only 
to be found in perfection in the highlands of Scotland ; and in 
that country are still to be met with the remains of forests of 
a very ancient date. The proper soil and situation for this 
tree are, according to Sang, “on the sides of mountains, in 
dells and hollows, among stones and rocks, beside rapid rivu- 
lets or mountain torrents, it is found in high perfection; and 
if it stand single, it is of great beauty. In many parts of the 
Scotch highlands, where the soils are extremely various and 
much mixed, the Scotch fir has arrived at a good size, and 
often attained remarkable dimensions, In any kind of soil, 
from a sand to a clay, provided the substratum be rubble, or 
rock, it will grow and flourish: but, in wet, tilly soils, it ought 
never to be planted: because, wherever the roots have ex- 
hausted the turf or upper-soil, and begin to perforate the sub- 
soil, the tree languishes and dies.” It will, however, grow, 
and indeed flourish, in almost every soil and situation, if not 
too rich, but not with the same degree of vigour; neither will 
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the timber, in such, be alike valuable. How it attained the 
name of Scotch fir, is difficult to say; for we do not find it to 
be a native particularly of that country, but also of most parts 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and is found in perfect- 
ion in the torrid, temperate, and frigid zones. 

*“‘ It may, indeed,” as Ponty observes, ‘‘ be called the Plant- 
ers’ Forlorn Hope, as, where it fails, the case is truly despe- 
rate. For instance, it is planted with success on the most 
barren commons, where no other tree nor plant (the heath ex- 
cepted) will grow. On sites, which are elevated and ex- 
posed to particular currents of wind, it often proves the only 
tree that can be got up, except so far as others may rise under 
its shelter. In the sea-breezes, too, it is frequently observed, 
that while every plant around it bends to the blast, as if seek- 
ing protection, this holds its head erect, and bids defiance to 
the noxious gale.” 

As a nurse, no other tree equals the Scotch fir, and, like the 
larch, it will become a large and valuable timber-tree, in soils 
and situations where no other tree would at all succeed. 
The disrepute into which this tree has fallen, of late years, is 
probably more to be attributed to the planter than to the tree. 
In soils, capable of bringing the oak, ash, chestnut, and 
similar trees, to perfection, it would be wrong to plant this fir, 
unless, as a nurse-tree, to be cut out while young, while it 
may, with every propriety, be planted with a view to produce 
timber-trees, in soils and situations decidedly unfit for either 
of these to prosper in. Choosing fit soils and situations for 
different trees to be planted in has been too little attended 
to, and the erroneous practice of planting trees promiscuously 
in the same plantation, whatever the soil may have been, has, 
we think, been attended with sufficient disappointments to 
convince the observing planter of the truth of this assertion. 
The most successful result will always be from such plant- 
ations where the kinds of trees have been suited to the soil 
and situation. 

The Scotch fir is increased most readily by seeds, which 
ripen in cones, annually, in December and January, and should 
then be gathered and laid in a dry loft or barn till the seeds 


are to be extracted from them, as has been directed for larch. 
#Q 
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The seeds of various species of the Pinus family will re- 
tain their vegetative properties for two or three years, if left 
within the cones, but soon lose that property after being 
extracted from them. Nurserymen, therefore, seldom take out 
the seeds until near the time of sowing, and, in a great mea- 
sure, calculate upon securing a crop of firs by strictly attend- 
ing to this point. In April, the seeds should be sown in beds 
of any convenient breadth, in ground which has been pre- 
viously prepared by digging, &c.; and if the ground be poor, 
manure should be added; but if manured for a light previous 
crop, it will be better. Ground, upon which a crop of peas 
has been grown the preceding summer, or any other kitchen- 
garden vegetable, excepting carrots, will be very suitable for 
a crop of seedling firs. The ground should be well broken 
in the process of digging, and should be raked as that process 
proceeds. When the beds are laid off, the seeds should be 
regularly sown on them, so that the plants may come up about 
a quarter of inch from each other. It is very necessary that 
care be taken in covering the seeds, that they be not buried too 
deep, nor yet left too near the surface; upon an average, half 
an inch may be considered the proper depth at which they 
should be covered. After the seeds are sown, a watch should 
be kept over them, as they will be liable to be destroyed by 
birds of various kinds; the usual methods of protecting seeds 
in gardens should be had recourse to, and persevered in, for 
if the birds once find their way to the seeds, it will be no 
easy matter to keep them off. When the seeds vegetate, and 
are a little advanced, they should be carefully gone over and 
hand-weeded, for, however trifling this may appear, nothing is 
so injurious to crops of young firs, than to allow them to be 
overrun with weeds in the first stages of their growth. The 
earlier this work is performed, the less injury the crop will 
sustain, and the less time it will take to perform. A thick 
rising crop of seedlings,” says Sang, “ is often converted into 
a thin one by delaying the weeding: while a thin crop is much 
improved by a timely and continued attention to weeding. A 
nurseryman who can neglect his young trees in the above 
respect, or even walk through his grounds when his young 
plants languish under weeds, without the severest compunc- 
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tion exciting him to relieve them, is in no respect entitled to 
the name which he assumes.” 

Scotch firs are sometimes transplated from the seed-bed, 
when one year old, and put out into nursery-lines, in which 
they generally remain for two years; but more generally they 
are allowed to remain for two seasons in the seed-bed, and are 
then put out into nursery-lines for one year: at the end of 
that time they are in excellent condition for final planting out. 
When Scotch firs are allowed to stand more than two years 
in the seed-bed, they are entirely spoiled, and should seldom 
be allowed to stand more than one in the nursery-lines. The 
ground into which young firs are transplanted should be in 
good condition, and not exhausted by previous crops, and, 
indeed, if a light manuring be given it previously to their 
planting, they will be benefitted thereby. During their nursery 
culture, attention should be paid to keeping them clear of 
weeds, and in transplanting them to allow not less room than 
one foot between the lines, and the plant from plant in the line 
half that distance. When they have been for one year in 
the nursery-lines, having been transplanted when two-year old 
seedlings, they will be (if the ground be in a proper state) 
in much better condition for planting out than at any other age. 
This tree does not succeed when planted large, and few succeed 
better when of a proper size and age. ‘Towards improving the 
quality of this timber, some attention should be paid to the 
trees from which the seeds are collected. The fir, like most 
other vegetables, which are continually originating from seeds, 
must be sporting into varieties, some of which have greater 
merits than others. This circumstance has given rise to a 
variety of opinions as to whether there be not several distinct 
species confounded under the general name of Pinus Syl- 
vestris, or Scotch fir. 

Amongst the most eminent of those who entertained that 
opinion was the late Mr. Don, of Forfar, who, in a very ex- 
cellent paper in the Mem. of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, Vol. IL p. 121, describes several varieties ; and we 
find that notice has been taken of the red-wooded variety by 
the celebrated Karl of Haddington, who may be considered 
the father of planting in Scotland. Others again deny the 
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existence of distinct species, or even varieties, and assert that 
soil and situation are all that are concerned in the matter. 
Soil and situation have certainly great influence on the quality 
of timber, and probably, in no other case, so much as the one 
in question; but that there exist numerous varieties, if not 
distinct species of pines in our forests, we think few reason- 
able men will deny. As a consequence, which must then 
naturally follow, some of these varieties are better in the qua- 
lity of their wood than others, and when such can be ascer- 
tained, the preference certainly should be given to them, and 
we doubt not that, by these means, the quality of Scotch fir 
timber might in future be much improved. ‘The variety pre- 
ferred by Mr. Don, in the above communication, “is distin- 
guished by the disposition of its branches, which are remark- 
able for their horizontal direction, and for a tendency to bend 
downwards close to the trunk. The leaves are broader and 
shorter than the common kind, and are distinguishable at a 
distance by their much lighter and beautiful glaucous appear- 
ance. The bark of the trunk is smoother than in the common 
kind. The cones are thicker, and not so much pointed.” 
That distinguished botanist considered this variety as much 
more hardy, that it grows freely in almost all soils and situa- 
tions, and that it arrives at a considerable size much sooner 
than the common sort. 


SILVER FIR, 


[s a native of the Alps and Germany, and is ascertained to 
have been cultivated in this country in 1603. It is of very 
rapid growth while young, exceeding all the pine tribe in this 
respect, excepting the larch; it attains a very magnificent size, 
and is peculiarly interesting in an ornamental point of view 
Beautiful specimens are to be seen at Woburn Abbey, which 
were planted by Miller, and at Cranberry-house, and other 
places. It attains the height of upwards of one hundred feet; 
and one of the trees at Woburn exceeds nine feet in circum- 
ference, four feet from the ground, and has a clean pruned 
trunk of seventy-five feet. The timber of this tree is in per- 
fection when about forty or fifty years old, and is equally 
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valuable for most purposes to any other tree of the tribe. In 
regard to soil and situation the silver fir is not so particular as 
has been supposed, and is found to succeed on very opposite 
ones. ‘“ In a loamy soil, and elevated situation, (as at Castle 
Howard,)” Sang observes, “‘ on a sandy or gravelly hill, (as at 
Woburn,) and in clayey soil, incumbent on till, ona high situa- 
tion, (as at Panmure,) the silver fir has arrived at a very large 
size.” This tree has not hitherto been much planted merely for 
its timber, having been considered rather as an ornamental tree 
than a useful one, but there can be no doubt of its deserving the 
attention of planters, as the rapidity of its growth, and the 
value of its timber, which is not liable to warp, are equal to 
that of any other of the pine tribe. 

The cones of the silver fir ripen in October, and should be 
gathered as soon as ripe, for if left longer they are apt to open 
and give out their seeds. When gathered, they should be 
stored by in a dry loft till spring. In Aprii, the seeds should 
be taken out of the cones and sown in beds in land of a mellow 
texture, and not exhausted too much by previous crops. In 
regard to the quantity of seed, it should be regulated in sow- 
ing so that the plants may come up about three to a square- 
inch, or if hardly so thick, the crop may be reckoned sufficiently 
plentiful. In covering, the necessary precaution must be taken 
that it be done in a careful and regular manner, so that all the 
seeds may be of an equal depth ; for when this is not attended 
to, some will be buried too deep, while others will not be deep 
enough, and both are thereby alike liable to be destroyed. The 
covering should not be less than one inch in thickness, and 
when laid on the bed, should be smoothed with the back of a 
rake, to give the whole a neat and finished appearance. 

Silver firs should be allowed to stand two years in the seed- 
beds, and during that time they should be kept entirely free of 
weeds. When planted out at that age into nursery-lines, they 
should be allowed at least nine inches between the lines, and the 
plants six inches apart in the line, if the intention be for them 
to remain only for one year in that state; but if they be in- 
tended to remain for two years, they should be allowed two- 
thirds more room. ‘The silver fir, from its habit of growth, 
requires more room than most others of the same family; and 
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if they be stinted for room in the first instance, they seldom, if 
ever, recover. ‘The silver fir requires at least to be nursed for 
two years from the seed-bed, before it be ina fit state for final 
planting out, although some plant them when only one year 
nursed; and, at that size, adopt the slit-method of planting. 
We would, however, recommend giving them not less than two 
years in the nursery-lines; and when planted out, to be pitted, 
as a more likely way of ‘ensuring success. ‘This fir, like most 
ever-greens, may be safely transplanted at a considerable age 
and size ; but when the object in view is profitable planting, those 
of the above size will be found, under most circumstances, to 
succeed the best. 


Spruce Fir or Norway Fir.—( Pinus Abies.) 


Is a native of the north of Europe, and is particularly abund- 
ant in Norway, and is imported by us from that country under 
the name of white deal. It is supposed to have been cultivated 
in this country about 1548, and has been, and continues to be, 
very generally planted in all parts of the British empire. It is 
one of the loftiest of our hardy trees, and has been known to 
have attained 150 feet in height. 

This is a valuable tree, considered as a nurse for protecting 
other trees, as it is extremely hardy, and being ever-green, is 
calculated for affording a better shelter than the larch, and 
equally, if not better, than the Scotch fir; but it excels the 
latter in being much more valuable in its young state, and is 
peculiarly adapted for masts, spars, scaffolding poles, &c., as 
its habits in general, whether growing in groups or individually, 
is perfectly straight and erect. 

When grown into a timber size, it is inferior to that of the 
Scotch fir in durability and bulk; and being often knotty, is 
less fit for supporting horizontal pressure. In regard to soil 
and situation, the spruce is by no means difficult to be accom- 
modated; it will grow and thrive in soils of very opposite 
qualities. It, however, succeeds best in deep loams and low 
situations. In sheltered situations where the soil is middling 
good, the timber becomes most valuable. The seeds of this 
fir are abundantly produced, and ripen in December, at which 
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period they should be gathered and kept in the cones till April, 
when they should be taken out and sown in every respect as 
already noticed for Scotch fir. 


Baum of Giteap Fir.—(Pinus Balsamea.) 


Is a native of America, of much smaller and more delicate 
habits than the silver fir, and of little value as a timber-tree. 
It is not unfrequently cultivated round the skirts of our plant- 
ations and shrubberies as an ornamental tree; and for such 
situations it 1s not unaptly calculated, as the tree, during sum- 
mer, sends out a pleasing turpentine odour, and the resin oozing 
from the cones has a singular appearance. 

In its native country, this species attains the size of a con- 
siderable tree; but is not likely ever to become an inhabi- 
tant of our forests in the character of a profitable timber-tree. 
Its seeds ripen freely with us, and should be taken out and 
sown as directed for silver, and other trees of the same genus. 


/ 


American Spruce F irns.—(Pinus Nigra, Alba and Rubra.) 


These three species are natives of America, and abound in 
that country in many different soils and situations. They are 
imported by us in great quantities annually, under the name of 
American pine, to distinguish it from Memel or Baltic timber, 
which is the wood of the Norway spruce. 

Of these the black spruce, P. nigra, is considered the best 
and most durable, and is much used in American ship-building. 
The timber of the red spruce, P. rubra, is much prized for sail 
yards throughout the United States; and, indeed, for the same 
purpose it is imported into Liverpool from Nova Scotia. Sang 
asserts that the white spruce, P. alba, isa very hardy tree, and 
will thrive better, and make finer plants in exposed situations 
than the common or Norway spruce. ‘ It can hardly be ad- 
mitted,” he says, “ as a border-tree in a shrubbery or small 
plantation, because it quickly attains so great a size, and offers 
to make valuable timber. It is now pretty generally raised 
from seeds, and is sold in most of the nurseries as a forest-tree.” 
The red and black spruces have been treated with unjust con- 
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tempt, in consequence of their being in general propagated by 
layers; a mode of propagation, of all others, the most likely to 
bring into disrepute any tree, whatever its natural merits may 
ve. The seeds of these species are readily procured from 
America, and such only should be used in the production of 
young plants. 

In regard to soil and situation, the American spruce will thrive 
in moist loamy soils and somewhat sheltered situations; yet, 
in light and dry soils, it attains a considerable size, provided 
shelter be but very moderate. The white spruce should be 
allowed to remain for two years in the seed-bed; and when 
transplanted into nursery-lines, should be allowed a foot dis- 
tant between the lines, and six inches between plant and plant 
in the line; and in such lines they should remain for two years, 
by which time they will, under reasonable circumstances, have 
attained a size fit for final transplanting. Seeds of this species 
often ripen in this country, but those from America are always 
to be preferred. The cones of the black and red spruce also 
ripen but rarely; therefore the nurserymen chiefly depend on 
seeds from their native country. The seeds are not difficult to 
be taken out of the cones; and, indeed, if laid on the floor of a 
room, spread on paper or cloths before a moderate fire, the 
seeds will, with little difficulty, be extracted. 

When sown in April a rather damp, and somewhat shaded 
spot should be chosen for them; and when they have been up 
for two years, they should be taken up from the seed-bed and 
transplanted into lines, where they should remain two years 
longer, when they may be considered fit for planting out. 


Cepar of Lesanon.—(Pinus Cedrus.) 


The cedar has always been considered a most valuable tree, 
but with us it can be considered scarcely in any other light than 
that of an ornamental one, although there are many specimens 
in this country of a large size; still the time which they require 
to attain that bulk is so long, that they are not likely ever to be 
planted with an eye only to profit. As an ornamental tree no 
other excels it; and in situations moderately sheltered, it may 
be obtained in considerable perfection. It is a native of the 
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coldest parts of the mountains of Libanus, Amanus, and Tau- 
rus, but is not now to be found in those places in any great 
abundance. We are informed by Maundrell, in his journey 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem, in 1696, that he could reckon only 
sixteen large trees of this kind, one of which was twelve yards 
six inches in circumference, and thirty-seven yards in the 
spread of its boughs. It is calculated that there are now many 
more cedars in England than in all Palestine, although only 
introduced in 1683, The oldest specimens are supposed to be 
the two in the Apothecaries’ Botanic Garden at Chelsea; but 
there are some of much greater dimensions in various parts of 
England. Zion House, Whitton Park, Stow, Warwick Castle, 
and Pain’s Hill, are all noted for the size of their cedars ; and 
we have reckoned above one hundred trees in the park at Clare- 
mont alone, the majority of which are supposed to have been 
planted by Lord Clive, and have attained a very considerable 
size. The cedar ripens its seeds in many parts of England, 
and from such seeds plants are often obtained; but the best 
seeds are procured from the Levant, and seldom are found de- 
fective, as the seeds will keep quite safe in the cone for several 
years after being taken from the tree. In regard to such cones 
as are procured in this country, the seeds should be extracted 
in spring, by splitting the cones with a triangular instrument; 
and to facilitate this process the more, the cones may be steeped 
in water for a day or two before the splitting commences. 

The seeds of this tree, unlike that of almost all other trees, 
are improved by keeping for atime; at least it is found in prac- 
tice to be beneficial to allow them to lie by for one year at least 
after gathering, during which time the seeds, which are quite 
soft when taken from the tree, become hard, and the rosin with 
which the cones are so fully charged, is gradually discharged. 
When the seeds are taken from the cone, they should be im- 
mediately sown in boxes or pans, in properly prepared light 
loamy earth, and covered to the depth of half an inch; or they 
may be sown on a well-sheltered border, in a similar soil, and 
kept clear of weeds after they come through the ground. When 
one year old, they should be transplanted into nursery-lines, 
in which they should remain for two years to gain strength; 
and afterwards, if they be taken up and replanted carefully 

“2 
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at greater distances, they will, from thence, be fit to plant ont, 
where they are permanently to remain. 

The cedar, in most soils, makes few fibrous roots ; hence the 
difficulty of getting large-sized plants to succeed, and small 
plants, although ultimately they will out-grow such as may 
have been planted of greater size, are not always profitably 
planted, as it is several years before they can at all protect 
themselves. ‘To remedy this defect, as well as to have a sup- 
ply of good-sized trees on sale, the best nurserymen grow them 
in pots from the time they are sown until they are planted, at 
probably a height of six or ten feet. The seeds are sown in 
pans, and when fit for removal, are potted into small pots, one 
plant in each ; as they grow, they are repotted into larger pots, 
and their leading shoot carefully trained as it advances, so that 
fine trees may be obtained of a large size; and the roots being 
well supplied with fibres, and the ball compact, they may be 
planted or sent to a great distance with perfect safety. The 
cedar, like most of the pine family, does not thrive well in the 
vicinity of large towns: the proper situation for all the species 
is that of an elevated spot and pure air. 


WeymoutH Pine.—( Pinus Strobus.) 


This species is a native of America, and forms the connecting 
link between the pine and larch tribe. It is a valuable timber- 
tree in its native country, and attains the height of one hundred 
feet, but is by far of too delicate a nature ever to lead us to ex- 
pect it will be beneficially planted here, unless in situations 
peculiarly sheltered and warm. From its well-known merits as 
a timber-tree, it has been extensively planted in many parts of 
the kingdom, but we are not aware of its having succeeded to 
any useful extent. It was introduced in 1705, and very rapidly 
spread over the empire, as it was then supposed to be the most 
valuable tree of the genus, next to P. Sylvestris. 

The Weymouth pine ripens its seeds in this gountry, although 
it is not sufficiently hardy to become a large or useful tree. 
The seeds are ripe in October, and should be gathered without 
delay, as they are very liable to drop out of the cones, if left too 
long on the trees. When collected, they should be laid up in 
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a dry loft till spring, when the seeds may be taken out and 
sown in April, in beds of mellow ground, where they should 
remain not more than two years, and should not be transplanted 
sooner. A half humid soil is the most favorable for them while 
in the nursery ; and a period of two years nursing in lines fits 
them for final planting out, where they are to remain. The 
elegance of this tree renders it admissible into all ornamental 
plantations. As a single tree, in a sheltered rather damp 
situation, it becomes a large and handsome tree ; but it is only 
in the grove, when planted closely together, that it is to be 
looked for as a tree of value. Indeed, such is the case with all 
the fir tribe, to have fine clean timber-trees, they must be 
closely planted, so as to shelter, draw up, and prune each 
other. 

It is successfully transplanted when of a considerable size, 
but always succeeds best when planted out for good when 
about four years old from seed. 

The remainder of this family that are likely to be profitably 
planted, are the pinaster or cluster pine, (P. pinaster,) and the 
stone pine (P. pinea); but as neither is equal to those 
already noticed, we may merely observe that as both ripen their. 
seeds with us about December, their gathering, sowing, and 
nursery culture are the same as that already laid down for the 
other species of the Pinwuws genus. The former was introduced 
in 1596, and the latter in 1570. Its seeds are esteemed a de- 
licacy by the Chinese, as well as the natives of the south of 
Europe, and appear in their ripe state as an article in their 
choicest desserts, 


Sycamore, or PLane.—(Acer-Pseudo-platanus.) 


Is an indigenous tree, and attains a magnitude equal to that 
of any other of our native trees, and although more tame in its 
outline and form than the oak, is nevertheless a handsome park 
tree. Itattains a large size in almost all soils which are not 
over wet, and in almost all situations. In poor dry soils it 
attains a valuable size; but in a loamy soil becomes very large 
within a century. Sang says it outlives the ash in elevated 
situations, and becomes of a very large size in alluvial soils of a 
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sandy nature. It attains a great age, and is, in that respect, 
perhaps, next to the oak and yew in point of longevity. Sang 
instances the Prior-Letham Plane, a tree of some notoriety, 
being one of the ¢wo trees discovered in Scotland by Dr. John- 
son in his Northern Tour. This tree has attained the amazing 
bulk of twenty-four feet eight inches in circumference at the 
surface of the ground, and at the parting of the branches nine- 
teen feet. The trunk is twelve feet high, and at that height 
divides into ten large branches, each equal to a considerable 
sized tree. It is mentioned in a lease that was granted of these 
grounds nearly two hundred years ago, and is there called 
‘‘ the large Plane,” and cannot probably be less than five 
hundred years old. The plane succeeds in all ordinary soils 
and situations, and is, with the elder and larch, the best deci- 
duous nurse plant we have. It is well calculated for a hedge- 
row tree, as it affords more shelter when grown up than any 
other tree. It is a quick grower, and will endure the sea 
breeze better than any other tree, nor is it liable to grow to 
one side when exposed to winds which blow chiefly in one 
direction; should it be too closely pressed, and become mis- 
*shapen by other trees or obstructions, it will, very soon after 
the removal of the obstruction, assume its own regular form, 
and become equally poised. 

The seeds or keys ripen in September, and are easily pro- 
cured, but should not be allowed to become too ripe, as, in that 
state, they are liable to be shaken down by the wind. They 
should be collected when perfectly dry, and laid by in a dry airy 
loft, and frequently turned over during the winter to prevent 
mouldiness or decay. ‘They should be sown in March or April, 
in light mellow ground; and as the foliage, even of the young 
plants, is pretty large, they ought not to be sown too thick. 
Having been one season in the seed-bed, they are in a fit state 
for transplanting into nursery lines, and when nursed there for 
two seasons, may be planted out for good. When plants of a 
larger size are required than those which have been transplanted 
two years, they should, in that case, be taken up at the end of 
the second year, and replanted in lines, allowing from one-third 
to One-half more room between the lines and plants. Syeca- 
mores succeed when planted of a considerable size and age, but 
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in extensive plantations, plants from four to five years old from 
seed will always succeed best. 

There are many species of maple, (to which family the Syca- 
more belongs,) but none of them are likely ever to be cultivated 
with a view for timber-trees in this country; and indeed the 
demand for this timber has been on the decline of late years, 
_ since the demand of wooden household dishes has been almost 
supplied by the superior manufacture of earthenware, and the 
wood of the sycamore is now used chiefly by the cooper, and in 
some parts of machinery. 


Poptar.—( Populus.) 


Of this genus there are several species that may be considered 
as timber-trees, and are all of them of exceedingly rapid 
growth; of them the white poplar, Abele, (Populus Alba,) is con- 
sidered one of the most valuable, and with the black, (P. Nigra,) 
the trembling, (P. ¢remula,) and the Lombardy poplar, (P. dila- 
tata,) may be considered the most valuable to the profitable 
planter. The other species merit more general cultivation 
than they appear to do at present, as they are all extremely 
ornamental when in selected situations, and under certain cir- 
cumstances. ‘The wood of all the species is soft, as is the case 
generally with rapidly growing trees, and although they are upon _ 
the whole short lived trees, compared with their neighbours in 
the grove, yet the wood of them is by no means liable to decay. 
The wood being soft, is much used by the sculptor, turner, and 
toy-maker, and occasionally by the cabinet-maker and musical 
instrument maker. ‘The bark of P. nigra is sufficiently astrin- 
gent to be used successfully in the process of tanning leather. 

The Abele may be said to have been principally brought into 
notice as a valuable timber-tree, by Lord Sheffield, who used it for 
floors at Sheffield Place, Sussex; and by Ponty, who not only 
recommended it in his valuable work on profitable planting, but 
also introduced it in many of the extensive plantations which he 
has so successfully superintended in various parts of England. 
The latter, speaking of the above floors, says that, in appear- 
ance they ‘are superior to any other floor he has seen, whether 
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of deal or oak ; and, as to durability, I see” he says, ‘ no reason 
to doubt of that, if the density and weight of the article be con- 
sidered in connection with such testimonies as books afford rela- 
tive to the point. Floors are, however, only one of the many in- 
Jerior purposes for which it is applicable, as it is certainly proper 
for almost every article of furniture usually made of mahogany. 
For the lighter descriptions of it, now so fashionable, it may 
be made a very good substitute, without any other addition to 
the natural colour of its heart, than the means cabinet-makers 
usually resort to, in order to heighten the colour of such wood ; 
and with respect to the sap, and where more of colour is re- 
quired, the aqua-fortis stain will instantaneously produce it, so 
far as that it would be difficult to distinguish it from real ma- 
hogany. Indeed it is equal to the best in colour and smooth- 
ness of surface, and much superior to the plane, or inferior 
sorts in those respects, as well as transparency and variety; 
and it has the further advantage over mahogany, and most 
other woods, that it takes but little of either oil or rubbing, to 
produce upon it the sort of mellow shining surface so much 
admired in furniture that has been some years subjected to 
proper attention.” The Dutch, in Evelyn’s time, had so high 
an opinion of this tree, that they looked upon a plantation of 
them as an ample portion for a daughter, and none of the least 
effects of their good husbandry. 

The black Italian poplar appears to have been introduced 
into this country since the days of Miller, as no mention is 
made of it in his dictionary; as a timber-tree it begins now to 
rank rather high, and is strongly recommended by Ponty, whe 
says it was first sent to Scotland from America, and dissemi- 
nated through the extensive connexions of the Dicksons and 
Co. of Hassendean-burn. It is not easily accounted for how it 
should have obtained the name of black Italian, as it is unknown 
even in a general cultivated state inthat country. Thisspecies 
is an astonishingly quick grower, even, as Ponty observes, 
** on every sort of soil that may be called tolerable, though it 
certainly luxuriates most of all in deep fertile ones, while its 
timber is applicable to purposes sufficiently numerous; among 
which is that of making good floors; and therefore no doubt 
need be entertained of its always commanding purchasers. In 
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that sort of planting, which perhaps may be considered the most 
profitable of all, namely, that which adds to the comfort and 
consequence, and, of course, the value of a place, before but 
scantily furnished with that important appendage—woon, this 
tree is excellent; as, in judicious hands, it may be made to pro- 
, duce very considerable effects, while many others (highly 
esteemed) would produce them in prospect only. In short, for 
distant scenery, when wood, not species, is the immediate ob- 
ject, this plant, hitherto in many places a stranger, is clearly 
superior to all the family of the forest.” 

The poplar family flower in March and April, and perfect 
their seeds in about three or four weeks afterwards; but as 
poplars are seldom originated by seeds, but by cuttings, we 
need only say that when it is intended to propagate by seeds, 
they should be sown as soon as gathered, in moderately rich 
soil, somewhat moist and finely pulverized, and great care taken 
in covering the seeds, as they are very small and liable to be 
buried too deep. ‘The mode of originating by cuttings is much 
the speediest method, and is therefore the most practised. The 
facility by which even large branches of most of this family 
emit roots is such, that cuttings of several feet in length and 
some inches in diameter, are not unfrequently made use of; but 
to obtain the best trees, to be afterwards planted, cuttings of 
much smaller dimensions should be chosen. ‘There area few 
species which are found to propagate better by layers than by 
cuttings, among which are the black Athenian (P. Greca), and 
some others. ‘The best cuttings of poplars are taken from the 
wood of the preceding year, and when made, each cutting 
should be nine inches in length, and planted in nursery lines 
eighteen inches apart, and the cuttings about six inches distant 
from each other. When inserted in the ground, they should 
be put in deep enough to resist the drought, and if only two ; 
inches of the top appear above ground, it will be found sufficient. 
In two years, or three at most, these cuttings will be fully 
grown to fit them for being finally planted out; but if they are 
- to remain the third year in the nursery, they ought to be taker 
up and replanted at a greater distance. The white poplar 
often sends up naturally vast numbers of suckers from its roots, 
and such are sometimes used for young plants; cuttings are, 
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however preferable. Langley asserts, that he has known 
great quantities produced by chips only, where the trees had 
been hewed after felling; and one old author has proposed 
ploughing down these chips with a view to produce an eco- 
nomical copse. 


Watnut.—(Juglans regia.) 


The walnut-tree is evidently a native of Persia and China, 
and the Grecian names for its fruit, says Phillips, of  Per- 
sicon and Basilicon, Persian or royal nut, bespeak it to have 
been brought from Persia either by the monarchs of Greece 
themselves, or sent thither from the kings of Persia.” The 
name, walnut, seems to be derived from Gaul nut, the seeds 
or nuts being first imported from France, and the generic 
name, Juglans, from J ovis-glans, a name given them, according 
to Pliny, by the Romans, and which the Latins translated 
Diu-glans, from whence our Juglans. The walnut is one of 
the trees which was well known to the ancients, and is much 
noticed by their poets and historians, and many extraordinary 
virtues are related to have been due to this tree. 

It is stated in the Hortus Kewensis to have been introduced 
in 1562, but there is reason to suppose that its date of intro- 
duction must be much earlier; for old Gerard, who wrote 
about thirty years only after that date, says, ‘The walnut- 
tree groweth in fields neere common highwaies, in a fat and 
fruitfull ground, and in orchards.” And Turner, in his Herbal, 
of 1564, speaks of it as being so common as to need no de- 
scription. It appears to have been extensively cultivated in 
this country for the sake of its wood, which was almost uni- 
versally used for all kinds of valuable furniture previously to 
the introduction of mahogany, which latter circumstance did not 
take place till the beginning of the eighteenth century. In some 
parts of Germany, no young farmer is allowed to marry until 
he gives satisfactory proofs of having planted a stated number 
of walnut-trees. The walnut has never been very extensively 
planted in this country, considering the size to which the tree at- 
tains, and the usefulness of the timber, and this is the more sin- 
gular as this timber has been known to have brought very high 
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prices, particularly during the late war, for the purpose of 
making gun-stocks. ‘The tree is hardy, and we do not recol- 
lect to have seen, even in the north of Scotland, a disposition 
in this tree to become stinted in growth, where the soil was 
at all good and the situation sheltered. It thrives in almost 
all soils that are not too wet, but it attains the greatest bulk 
in such as are rich and deep; but the timber on such as 
are thin and poor, is far more valuable, although less in 
bulk. In loamy or light clayey soils, it attains a good timber 
size within a century ; and for gun-stocks, for which it is prized 
above all other woods, it is fit at fifty years’ growth or sooner. 
As an ornamental tree, the walnut has very just pretensions ; 
the general habit of the tree, as well as the beautiful lobed 
leaves, associate well with garden scenery. It is fit for the 
decoration of the lawn or the park as a single tree, but when 
valuable timber is in view, it should be planted in the grove 
fashion, so that one tree may draw the other up. The best 
specimens of this tree that we have observed, have, to all 
appearance, been so drawn up; and when cleared, at a proper 
age, of the surrounding trees, have become magnificent objects. 

Walnuts produce their seeds in most seasons in this country, 
and by that means are readily increased. The nuts or seeds 
ripen in October, and should be gathered, and either sown 
immediately or packed in boxes of sand till the spring. Upon 
this subject Miller observes: ‘ All the sorts of walnuts which 
are propagated for timber, should be sown in the place where 
they are to remain; for the roots of these trees always incline 
downwards, which being stopped or broken, prevent them 
aspiring upwards, so that they afterwards divaricate into 
branches, and become low spreading trees. But such as are 
propagated for fruit are greatly improved by transplanting, for 
thereby they are rendered more fruitful, and the fruit is, there- 
fore, larger and better. It being a common observation, that’ 
downright roots greatly encourage the luxuriant growth of 
timber in all sorts of trees, but such trees as have their roots 
spreading near the surface of the ground are always the most 
truitful and best flavored.” Evelyn, who wrote previously, 


says, that those who plant nuts for the sake of the fruit, should 
al 
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place a tile below the nut, that the roots may be obliged to 
spread out horizontally. 

The nursery practice of rearing walnuts, is to sow the seeds 
either when gathered or in the February or March following, 
in beds of moderately rich ground, and the trees are managed 
similar to those which have originated in the same way. In 
transplanting walnuts, either in the nursery or at a future 
period of their growth, great care should be taken that their roots 
be as little injured as possible, neither should their branches 
be broken upon any account, both of which is injurious to 
them. ‘The best time for transplanting them is in autumn, as 
soon after the foliage drops as possible; and trees of a small 
size, let it be remembered, will succeed better than such as 
are large. The walnut seems impatient of pruning, and is, 
upon the whole, more injured by an application of the knife 
than an almost total neglect of it. The pruning of nature is 
the best for this tree, in common with several other forest 
trees; and if planted in the grove manner, either by them- 
selves or along with other trees, the lashing of each other's 
branches will be sufficient to effect what the pruning-knife 
never could have done, without evident injury to the timber. 


Wittow.— (Salia.) 


Although some species of willow attain the size of timber- 
trees, by far the greater portion of them are small shrubs, and 
only fit for cultivating in osier grounds. Of those that attain 
a timber size may be noticed, as the best, Salia alba, the 
Huntingdon willow, and Salix Russelliana, the Bedford wil- 
low. The upland willow of Ponty, appears to be only a va- 
riety of the former, and is distinguished by its silvery-like 
leaves and deep red shoots. 

The Huntingdon willow attains the size of a lofty tree, and 
seems common over all Europe, being found both in a natural 
and cultivated state in Russia, Sweden, and Italy. The Bed- 
ford willow is so called in compliment to His Grace the Duke 
of Bedford, who is an enthusiastic encourager of every thing 
connected with rural economy and the arts. The Woburn 
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collection of willows is amongst the richest in the kingdom. 
This latter tree has a great resemblance to the former, in general 
habit, and like it, is a very rapid grower, and soon attains a 
great bulk of timber. The willow tribe, considered as timber- 
trees, have hitherto been much neglected, and as Ponty very 
justly observes, ‘ This plant, though well known as a pollard, 
has been very little cultivated as a timber-tree, and hence fur- 
nishes a striking instance of the supineness of mankind in 
regard to the properties of many sorts of wood. [Every one 
knows the willows are quick growers, and yet it is considered 
a sort of heresy to suspect that the wood of any of them can 
be at all durable. There is, besides, an objection to this wil- 
low, inasmuch as it usually divides itself into a number of 
large arms before it acquires any tolerable length of stem: this 
defect is to be entirely imputed to ignorance or inattention, 
as few trees require so little management to be made grow 
with a long clean and straight trunk.” In regard to ornament, 
this willow is not without its share; and, as Sang observes, 
** Were the Huntingdon willow not so very common, and so 
frequently met with in low or mean scenery, it might perhaps 
be reckoned more ornamental than many of the other kinds. 
They certainly are very elegant plants while young and in 
middle age; and if not picturesque when grown old, yet there 
is something very striking in their hoary and reverend ap- 
pearance.” | 

Willows are naturally found in damp situations, by the sides 
of rivers, lakes, or brooks, and in such situations are success- 
fully and profitably cultivated; as no other tree, the alder ex- 
cepted, would grow in such situations. The Huntingdon 
willow, however, will prosper in situations perfectly dry, and 
even elevated ; and, if planted in the grove manner, will make, 
next to the larch, probably the quickest return of any other 
tree. Its bark is used in tanning, and contains about the 
same proportion of astringency as the birch or mountain-ash. 
The timber of the willow is used in turnery, machinery, and 
by the cooper, both for staves and hoops. 

To the willow-planter we may add, that the following are 
and may be profitably planted in situations too wet for other 
trees to succeed in:—The golden willow (Salix vitellina) ; 
triandrous willow (Salix triandria) ; the common osier (Salix 
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viminalis) ; the green osier (Salix rubra); the eared willow 
(Salix stipularis) ; the basket willow (Salix forbyana) ; and 
the velvet osier (Salix mollissima): these are valuable wil- 
lows, and in most situations will pay better than any other 
plant. The two-year-old shoots of the second and last sorts 
are valued by the basket-maker ; and those of one year’s growth 
of the others are in equal request. They are all propagated ° 
by cuttings which root freely, and plantations of them are 
often formed in this manner: Willows are generally planted 
by being pushed into the ground by the hand, which must be 
well defended by a piece of strong leather ; but sometimes in 
pushing in the cutting, the bark is pressed off. In order to 
prevent this, it is better to use a common dibble, shod with 
iron, and have them planted by it like ordinary planting in 
the nursery. Where the ground is any way hard, or where 
there is a danger of pushing off the bark, they should be 
planted so as to leave five or six inches above ground, that 
when it may become necessary the top of the stools may be 
cut off, in order to renovate them. This may happen to be 
in ten or twelve years after planting, and the practice will be 
found of considerable advantage. It is a matter of indifference 
whether cuttings be planted in a sloping or perpendicular 
position. 


Having noticed the propagation of the useful forest-trees cul- 
tivated in this country, with a view to profit as well as orna- 
ment, we will now proceed to notice the various methods of 
propagating such as are planted for ornament alone, or do not 
attain a size, under ordinary circumstances, in this country, to 
warrant their admission into the forest. 


Yew.—( Taxus Baccata.) 


The yew is a native of many parts both of England and 
Scotland, but particularly the former, and is a tree of great 
longevity and hardihood. It is most generally found in sta- 
ture little other than a large shrub, but, as Sang justly ob- 
serves,—* Whoever has seen that at Tortingale, and those at 
Kincardine in Perthshire, and at Himley Hall in Staffordshire, 
will allow an aged yew to be a very picturesque tree.” The 
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former of these trees we have more than once measured, and 
found it to exceed fifty-seven feet in circumference, an increase 
of about five feet since 1770; about which time it was mea- 
sured by the Hon. Judge Barrington, and by him stated to 
be fifty-two feet round. 

As an ornamental tree, the yew has considerable preten- 
sions, and as such we find it generally admitted into the best 
_ laid out pleasure-grounds. It makes excellent hedges, and it 
appears to have been much more generally used for that pur- 
pose formerly than now. ‘No plant,” says Sang, “is better 
adapted for underwood than the yew; it will thrive under the 
drip of other trees equally with the holly. A grove of yew- 
trees, in a recluse coiaer, would be a solemn passage to the 
grounds of a place. As the cypress in the East, the yew in 
Britain, has been appropriated to the decoration of sacred 
ground from time immemorial: it is therefore a fit accompa- 
niment to the temple and the mausoleum.” Such appear to 
have been the ideas of our forefathers, and hence we find 
these trees in church-yards, and near places of worship, of a 
vast size, and often in considerable numbers, even in parts of 
the country where it is almost otherwise unknown. This cir- 
cumstance has been often noticed, but never satisfactorily 
accounted for; some asserting that the branches of this tree, 
used on Palm-Sunday, and other days, for the decoration of 
churches, gave it a place near at hand; while others, with 
less probability of truth, suppose the yew to have been planted 
near churches to afford materials for cross-bows, should the 
congregation be surprised by an enemy. ‘The sombre appear- 
ance of its dark green foliage may be supposed emblematical 
of eternity, and, like the cypress of the ancients, has given 
it a place near the resting-place of the dead. 

The yew ripens its berries, or seeds, annually with us in 
October, when they should be gathered and deposited in the 
rot-heap, mixed with sandy earth, and there left till the Sep- 
tember or November following, when they should be sown in 
beds of rich, well-broken mould, and should be allowed to 
remain in the seed-bed for two years before they be planted 
out into nursing-lines. Yews are also often increased by cut- 
tings, and sometimes by layers. Cuttings of the young wood 
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root freely; and having been once rooted, they should be 
transplanted out into nursing beds or lines to attain sufficient 
size, age, and strength, for final planting out. Yews will 
succeed, although planted of a large size, and such are 
often planted for particular purposes; but, when extensive 
plantations are intended, plants from eighteen inches to two 
feet will always succeed best. It is but seldom, if ever, that 
this tree is planted to any considerable extent with a view to 
attain a timber size; but, although a slow growing tree, cir- 
cumstances may warrant, in favorable situations, extensive 
plantations to be made, as the timber is valuable when of a 
large size, and of great durability. 


OrtentaL PLane.—(Platanus Orientalus.) 


This is a very interesting and highly ornamental tree, and, 
although not suited for extensive cultivation in this country, it 
is nevertheless a tree which should be found on every lawn, 
where any thing like decorative planting is attempted. It is 
sufficiently hardy to withstand our severest winters, and has 
stood those that have killed trees considered of a much hardier 
nature. The Oriental plane is a native of the Levant, from 
whence it was introduced here in 1548. ‘The Romans intro- 
duced it from the same place to Italy, and spared neither cost 
nor pains in its cultivation. Cicero and Hortensius Are said 
to have been so partial to this tree, that they spent much time 
in attending to its cultivation; and to such an extreme did they 
carry their regard for it, that they are said often to have 
poured wine to its root instead of water. This tree, in favor- 
able situations, ripens its seed in England, and is, by that 
means, increased by those who take the trouble of rearing 
trees from seeds. It is, however, by far the most frequent, but 
less rational practice, to increase it by layers, which root freely, 
and make larger plants in less time than seedlings, but the 
former never make such fine trees as the latter. The seeds 
should be looked for in fine seasons in October, and gathered 
when ripe. They should be sown as soon after they are 
gathered as possible; and if put into a fine pulverized rich 
soil, will make their appearance in due time, in March or April 
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following. When the process of laying is to be adopted, it 
should be done in October, and will, by the autumn following, 
be well rooted, when they should be taken off the stools, and 
planted out in nursery-lines to get strength. As the foliage 
of this tree is large, it is therefore necessary to allow it plenty 
of room in the nursery; say, from twenty inches to two feet 
between the lines, and from a foot to eighteen inches from 
plant to plant, in the line. Aélian, and other authors, have 
given strange accounts of this tree; such as the effect it had 
on Xerxes, at the head of his army, and his having medals of 
gold stamped with its figure, which he carried constantly 
about his person. The Licinian Platanus has been recorded to 
have exceeded eighty feet in circumference, and capable of 
accommodating within its trunk the Consul Licinius Mutianus 
and his retinue. It has not ever attained any extraordinary 
bulk in this country, and, considering its early introduction, 
may rather be considered a rare tree, particularly as it has not 
fallen a sacrifice to the severity from climate like the following. 


AMERICAN Puiane.—(Platanus Occidentalis.) 


A much tenderer species than the last, and introduced 
here from America, as the name implies, in 1640, about 
one hundred years after the Eastern Plane. This, like the 
last, attains an enormous size in their native countries, but 
with us can only be reckoned upon as a tree of the third or 
fourth class of magnitude, and limited to the lawn or more 
sheltered parts of the park. The almost general destruction 
of this species by frost, about the middle of the last century, 
and the partial loss of many others in 1809, have alarmed 
planters from propagating this tree so extensively as could 
have been wished. Many trees of this species, of a consider- 
able size, existed previously to the first of these disasters in 
many parts of England, as at Sion-House, Pain’s-Hill, Kew, 
Stow, and some other places, but which fell a sacrifice to the 
inclemency of our climate. And, in 1809, almost all the trees 
of a large size of this species were killed, while those from 
twenty to twenty-five feet were not materially injured, and 
those of a smaller size were not injured at all. The winter's 
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frost does not seem to injure them so much as the late frosts 
in spring, and the occasional ones of summer, as was the case 
in 1809, when the frost of June, which was unusually severe, 
just as the trees were coming into foliage. The leaves were 
killed, and the trees pushed, late in the season, into a second 
foliage and shoots, which were killed by an early autumn 
frost. The trees made an effort to push in the spring follow- 
ing, but failing, finally languished and died. The seeds of 
this species ripen more freely in this country than the last 
species, and should be collected in October when they are ripe, 
and sown immediately, by this means plants are to be obtained 
in plenty; but nurserymen seldom originate them by this 
means, and have recourse to the process of laying, and some- 
times by cuttings. Cuttings, if put in, in autumn, succeed 
pretty well, and may be by the autumn following expected to 
be sufficiently rooted for planting out into nursery-lines; and 
layers, laid down in autumn, will also by the autumn following 
be sufficiently rooted to be fit to plant out in lines also. When 
cuttings are to be made use of for propagating this tree, those 
shoots of the last season’s growth which are well ripened 
should only be made choice of, and should be from nine to 
twelve inches in length. These, if planted in moderately rich 
ground, will root freely, and make fine plants. 


ORNAMENTAL PINES. 


Under this head may be included a number of extremely 
curious and interesting species of the Pinus genus, which, 
either from their delicate habits, diminutive growth, or other 
circumstances, render them unfit fox planting in the general 
plantations, and are generally admired and most in character 
when planted singly on the lawn, or in systematic order in the 
arboratum, &c. So numerous and interesting is this genus, 
that they may be said to form of themselves a very complete and 
interesting collection, and as such have been exemplified at Drop- 
more, the seat of Lord Grenville, where there is the finest col- 
lection in cultivation in Europe, and contains fifty-two species, 
including the three species Araucaria, Cunninghamia, and 
Dammara, to which they are nearly allied, and which are 
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of extremely interesting habits, and if naturalized into our 
pleasure-grounds, would materially alter their characters in a 
pictorial point of view. The majority of these are to be pro- 
pagated from seeds imported from their native countries, 
when they do not ripen with us; and when such cannot be 
obtained, recourse must be had to the usual modes of propa- 
gation, namely, by layers and cuttings, and probably some 
species might be increased by grafting or inarching. Seeds 
are the natural mode of propagation, and always succeed best, 
and make by far the finest trees. But seeds of many of the 
rarer species are difficult to be procured, and some lose their 
vegetative property before they can reach this country. 

Several species of this genus will strike roots by cuttings, 
but they seldom form a leading shoot to give them the charac- 
ter of a future tree. Such is the case with Pinus lanciolata, 
now Cunninghamia lanciolata, which may be said to root by 
cuttings freely, not one in ten of such plants, if left to them- 
selves, will ever form a proper leader. It has been suggested, 
and indeed almost proved, that plants so originated when cut 
down to the collar, or to that part which may be said to divide 
the root from the stem will shoot out proper shoots from which 
a leader may be selected, and which will form a future tree. 
The celebrated Araucaria excelsa, when propagated from a 
cutting, the only method of increasing it in this country, con- 
tinues little other than a branch, but is said to be completely 
altered in its character by a similar process. It has also 
been suggested, that if those plants which have been increased 
in this manner be laid down at their whole length, and their 
principal stem bent so as that several parts of it will protrude 
through the surface, that upright shoots will be sent up from 
such parts that will form proper leaders; when such is the 
case, and when the parts under ground have emitted sufticient 
roots, they should be separated by cutting the original leading 
branch into pieces, each of which will form a future tree. So 
desirable a tree as this, and one that, if once acclimated to 
our sheltered lawns, would be so very ornamental, deserves all 
our care in order to propagate it, and likewise to protect it 
should it once be increased, One of this genus, A. imbricata, 
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has for several years stood out in the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
and has only to be seen to be admired. 

Cunninghamia lanciolata, of which the annexed wood-cut 
engraving is a very faithful representation, and drawn on the 
spot expressly for this work, has stood out in the pleasure- 
grounds at Claremont for twelve years, and one of them has 
attained the height of sixteen feet, and nearly as much in 
diameter through the branches, and is supposed the finest 
specimen in the kingdom. 
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Pinus longifolia, a native of the East-Indies, has stood 
out at Dropmore seven or eight years; P. sinensis, a Ma- 
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tive of China; P. canartensis is from the Canary Islands; 
P. excelsa, from Nepal, in the same collection, are thriving 
trees. 

There are many others, although sufficiently hardy to stand 
unprotected in our climate, that are almost unknown to the 
generality of our pleasure-grounds, of these may be noticed 
the Hemlock Spruce, P. canadensis, from North-America, 
where it attains a very great size, both in altitude and dia- 
meter, but with us only that of a large shrub or very dwarf 
tree. It is exceedingly ornamental, but to be such requires 
_to be planted in rather a moist and shaded situation. In dry 
exposed places, it seldom looks healthy, and is apt to divide 
into too many irregular branches, and seldom to attain a 
leader amongst them. It is propagated by seeds, which are 
imported annually from America, and should be sown in 
March or April, in finely prepared, rich, light mould, in shal- 
low boxes or pans, and placed in a frame or shaded situation. 
During summer, they should be regularly supplied with water, 
and the spring following the sowing they may be transplanted 
out into lines, at the distance of one foot apart, and six inches 
apart in the line. If it be wished to obtain large plants of 
this species, they will require to be once or twice taken up 
during their stay in the nursery, and again transplanted, 
allowing more room between the plants each time. 

The Pinus cembra, Siberian stone-pine, is also a rare 
plant, comparatively speaking, in our pleasure-grounds, and 
exceedingly ornamental in all its stages of growth, parti- 
cularly when it attains a considerable size. It is of slow 
growth in all situations, but sufficiently hardy, as its name 
implies. It is propagated from seeds, which are occasionally 
imported, and there is reason to hope that a sufficient supply 
may be yet obtained from trees in our own country. Such 
trees as those at White Knights, Claremont, and Powis 
Castle, are very likely to produce seeds, as they have attained 
both size and age sufficient to lead us to expect such a result. 
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A Calculation of the number of Plants requisite to plant an English 
acre of ground, according to their sorts and sizes; the plants 
at the under-mentioned distance. Also, the number of rods, 
yards, and feet, when let to labourers to trench, or to prepare 
Sor planting. 


Feet apart. No. of Plants. _—- Feet apart. No. of Plants. 
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MG) Rush eG AON 19,360 11... 0) 0 
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eg ORT 2,232 we 
a sveavacinnt erg re IS .oecegeguaute cui eee 
GG. aeecdvgngenears 1,210 C—O 
(uae yo waned 889 20. congceenne anne 
oe POC ae gt cn aktss 680 25. ccenne ccna 
| REPRE AR 537 30 accede e nna 


An English acre contains 160 rods or poles, 4,840 yards, 
43,560 feet. 


In planting upon an extensive scale, the ground is generally pre- 
pared by task-work: draining by the rod; trenching by the acre, 
rod, or pole; and planting sometimes by the hundred or thousand, 
and also by the rod or acre. The preparation of the ground may 
almost always be with economy done in this manner; but in regard 
to planting, at least putting in the trees, it may be expected to be 
better done by day-work. The pits or holes, however, when the trees 
are so large as to require that mode of planting, may be done by the 
hundred, thousand, or by the acre, pole, &c. 

In purchasing hardy trees or shrubs, the former, particularly 
forest-trees, are bought by the thousand, when small; by the hun- 
dred, when larger ; and, when very large, by so much per tree, Shrubs 
of the most common kinds are purchased by the thousand or hun- 
dred ; and when new, rare, or expensive, by ee individual. 


THE END. 
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